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CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  the  history  of  which  has  been 
written  and  coninicntcd  upon  in  so  unjust  a  temper  and  tone  as  that  of 
Ireliind.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  persons  who  liave  been  most  frequently 
wron<r  in  their  statement  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  their  proposals  for 
remedying  tiiem,  have  been  precisely  those  who  have  made  the  loudest 
professions  of  desire  to  serve  her.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  say  how  much 
of  this  mis-statement  has  arisen  from  their  want  of  correct  information, 
and  how  much  from  a  deliberately  bad  spirit ;  certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Ireland  has  few  worse  enemies  than  those  who  in  ignorance  or  in  evil 
temper  attribute  motives  and  feelings  to  England  and  English  statesmen 
of  wiiich  they  are  quite  innocent,  and  who  assign  for  Irish  poverty  and 
Irisli  suffering  causes  which  have  really  had  no  part  in  producing  them. 

Unwise  laws  of  centuries  long  passed  are  quite  coolly  cited  as  proof  of 
a  partial  tyranny  of  Ireland  by  England ;  yet  a  single  glance  at  English 
statutes,  a  single  reflection  upon  the  punishments  which  to  a  very  recent 
date  were  allowed  to  disgust  the  wise  and  brutalize  the  bad,  would  show 
that  Ireland  was  not  a  jot  less  mercifully  governed  than  Kent  or  York- 
shire, and  that  the  cruelties  of  English  law,  whether  administered  in  Lon> 
don  or  in  Dublin,  were  no  proofs  of  English  dislike  of  Ireland. 

Tiie  early  history  of  most  countries  is  so  uncertain,  that  but  little  more 
credit  is  due  to  it  than  to  any  other  romance  ;  and  when  we  read  of  the 
splendours  of  a  country  which  during  the  whole  period  of  its  authentic 
history  has  been  poor;  of  the  power  of  a  country  which  during  all  the 
period  of  its  authentic  history  has  been  divided,  turbulent,  and  weak ;  and 
of  the  learning  and  civilization  of  a  country  which  even  now  has  less  of 
diffused  learning  and  civilization  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  severest  logic  and  with  the  utmost  charity  to 
look  upon  the  relations  of  the  historian  as  being  founded  rather  upon 
fancy  than  upon  fact. 

The  best  authorities  agree  in  stating  Ireland  to  have  been  peopled  from 
the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  partly  trading  anid  partly  piratical  Fhopnicians, 
and  this  statement,  credible  from  the  uniinimity  of  a(Mkbri(fit>«  ACherwisa, 
conflicting,  is  still  farther  strengthened  byttiQ  facts  of  thd  Phoenicians 
having  been  well  known  to  have  traded  largely  with  the  British  isles,  and  of 
the  frequent  finding,  even  at  the  present  day,  of  ornaments  and  utensils 
which  are  indubitably  of  Phoenician  manufacture.  That  gofd  and  silver 
mines  existed  in  Wicklow  and  some  other  parts  of  Ireland  is  asserted 
very  positively,  but  we  think  with  far  more  positiveness  than  proof;  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  recent  attempt  to  find  gold  in  a  district  in  which  it  was 
unce  said  to  abound,  provt:d  to  be  a  complete  and  lamentable  failure.    If, 
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as  necms  to  bn  mriaiii,  Irelnnd  wns  once  colonized  by  individuals  of  a 
people  HO  weallliy  as  the  Phoenicians,  that  fart  would  at  once  account  for 
the  valuable  articles  so  frequently  rceovercd  from  the  soil.  liui  it  by  no 
moans  goes  to  prove  that  Irelanrl  in  tlx;  early  ages  could  boast  of  either 
IcarninK  or  civilization  of  the  high  order  claimed  for  it.  It  is  not  the 
most  refined  or  most  learned  class  that  will  venture  into  far  an<l  foreign 
lands  to  war  with  the  wild  animals,  to  reclaim  the  morass,  and  to  level 
the  primeval  forest.  The  hardiest,  the  rudest,  the  least  civilized,  those 
who  have  the  most  to  hope  for  and  the  least  to  lose  or  to  fear,  are  the 
men  who  usually  go  forth  to  colonize  strange  lands ;  and  the  IMioinicians 
who  seized  upon  Ireland  as  their  abiding  place,  were  in  all  human  {)rob- 
ability  the  hardy  and  resolute  rovers  of  the  sea  for  many  a  long  and  strife - 
ful  year  before  they  became  dwellers  upon  and  cultivators  of  the  land. 
That  they  came  from  I'licRuicia,  a  civilized,  ingenious,  and  wealthy  land, 
proves  literally  nothing  as  to  their  own  civilization  or  their  own  wealth, 
as  any  one  may  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  who  leave  the  civilized  and  luxurious  nations  of  our  own 
day,  to  build  cities  in  the  desert,  and  to  place  palaces  and  thronged  marts 
stored  with  costly  wares,  where,  even  within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
dense  forest  sheltered  only  the  wild  animal  or  the  scarcely  less  savage 
man. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  of  Spain  were  at  once  eager  speculators  and 
bold  seamen ;  visiting  the  Uritish  coast  as  traders,  especially  in  order  to 
procure  tin,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
land, and  could  have  but  little  difliculty  in  subduing  or  destroying  the 
mere  handful  of  poor  and  all  but  actually  savage  aborigines,  who  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful,  destitute  as  they  were  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, and  warring,  as  we  know  that  they  did  at  a  much  later  date,  with 
the  wolf  and  the  hill-fox  who  disputed  the  swamp  and  the  forest  with 
them. 

When  historians  tell  us  thai  splendidly-manufactured  and  extremely 
lOstly  articles  are  frequently  excavated  from  the  Irish  soil,  wc  do  not  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  we  deny  its  cogency  as  proving 
that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland  were  learned,  or  civilized,  or  even 
wealthy.  A  magnificent  ornament  or  a  costly  and  ingenious  machine 
taken  from  France  or  England  to  the  arid  desert  of  Africa  or  the  swampy 
flat  of  the  Swan  river,  would  prove  that  the  country  had  been  visited  by 
people  from  a  wealthy  and  civilized  land,  but  certainly  not  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  themselves  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  in'  short,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  very  fact  of  emigration  would  be  decisive  on  the  opposite 
state  of  the  case. 

That  the  Phoenicians  were  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland — anciently 
called  lerne,  or  Erin,  which  signifies  the  western  land — and  that  the  magi, 
or  priests  of  the  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  were  the  actual  governing 
authorities,  both  lay  and  religious,  as  the  Druids  were  in  Britain,  there  is 
abundant  proof.  From  the  far  East,  indeed,  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
supplied  with  its  early  superstitions,  as  well  as  with  the  fierce  swarms  of 
nomade  and  desperate  barbarians,  who,  entering  Europe  on  the  north,  at 
length  found  even  the  vast  steppes  and  forests  of  Scandinavia  too  narrow 
for  them,  and  whose  furious  assaults  levelled  cities  and  terminated  the 
stern  rule  of  ages,  only,  in  the  end,  to  found  nations  at  once  mightier  in 
conquest,  wiser  in  law-giving,  and  possessing,  as  it  should  seem,  as  great 
a  superiority  in  permanency,  as  in  extent,  of  empire.  As  the  aborigines, 
if  such  existed  when  the  Phoenicians  colonized  Ireland,  had  made  way  for 
a  more  civilized,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  people,  so  these  in  their  turn 
were  soon  obliged  to  make  way  for  or  submit  to  a  fiercer  and  more  hardy 
people.  The  Scoti,  one  of  those  Scandinavian  hordes,  which  under  the 
various  names  of  Northmen,  Sea-kings,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  defied  un- 
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navigated  snaw  and  nattiriil  harricri*  to  prevent  ilirin  from  uverruiniing  tlie 
fairt'Mt  anil  richcHt  purtioiiH  of  Kuro[)(!  (n.  c.  '.'DO),  himiI  forth  frtiin  iho  nortli 
of  S|iaiii,  when'  they  had  heen  eoh)nizeil,  a  powerful  and  Herco  horde  led 
by  Milesiufl.  Hence  these  Seoti  are  more  eoniinonly  eaUed  MilettiunH; 
the  lorin  Seoti  heing  )renerallv  condiied  to  another  Hwarni  of  lliu  Hainu 
fierce  race,  which  at  a  hiter  date  endeavoured  to  Hetlle,  also,  in  Ireland  ; 
imt,  unplili^  to  etTcet  their  purpose,  departed  northward,  and  foinided  the 
powerful  Scots,  who,  now  at  war  with  the  I'ictsand  now  in  alliaiiee  with 
iheni  against  the  eoniparalively  civilised  Britons,  were  so  lonjr  noted 
for  strength,  eourajjo,  and  perseverance,  before  they  were  famous  for 
aught  else;  and  who  lau'^ht  even  the  Roman  legions  to  rc«|)ect  them  as 
foes,  ages  before  liiey  had  any  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  the  Roipan 
eagles  had  heralded  into  many  other  lands. 

That  the  vast  innnigrations  which  have  changed  the  face  of  all  Kurope 
origniated  in  the  east  of  the  world,  and  that  the  north  of  Kurope,  by  what 
ever  tribes  nominally  peopled,  was,  in  fact,  but  the  resting-place  and  nui 
sery  of  such  inimi;j;rants,  very  many  circumstances  go  to  prove;  but  pei 
ha|)s  none  more  strongly  than  the  general  resemblance  in  both  the  politi- 
cal and  the  religious  rule  of  tribes  nominally  and  directly  coining  from 
distant  parts  and  settling  in  distant  parts.  Thus  we  find  that  the  PhGeiii 
clans  direct  from  the  cast  of  the  Mediterranean  strikingly  resembled,  in 
many  points,  both  civil  and  religious,  the  Seoti  or  Milesians  of  the  Span- 
ish coast  who  certainly  had  settled  there  from  the  north  of  Kurope,  where, 
it  is  nearly  as  certain,  they  had  originally  halted  on  their  march  from  the 
eastern  quarter  of  the  world ;  and  these,  again,  in  like  manner  resembled 
the  Uritons.  Between  the  Magi  of  the  Phoenician  Irish,  (those  priests  of 
the  false  faith  of  Zoroaster  who  were  pijrfeclly  undisturbed  in  their  rites, 
or  rather  who  were  continued  in  their  power  as  priests,  sages,  seers,  and 
statesmen  by  the  fierce  Milesians),  and  the  Druids  of  Hritain,  there  were 
80  many  and  such  striking  resemblances,  that  the  Milesians  called  their 
priests  Magi  and  Druids  indiscriminately.  The  dark  grove  and  the  un- 
sparing sacrificial  knife  of  the  stern  and  unquestioned  priest  marked  both 
offshoots  or  corruptions  of  the  fire-worshippers ;  and  the  mysteries, 
cruelties,  and  sacrifices,  from  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  first-born 
child  of  the  idolator's  family,  of  the  Druids  were,  with  but  such  difference 
as  long  journeys  and  distant  residence  will  easily  and  fully  account  for, 
the  mysteries,  the  cruelties,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Magi  too 

The  dreadful  and  fierce  sacrifices  of  the  Druids  were  put  an  end  to  in 
Hritain  by  the  llomans;  but,  strange  to  say,  that  mighty  and  enterprising 
people  seem  never  to  have  visited  Ireland,  where  the  Magi  exercised  their 
terrible  rule  quite  undisturbed  during  all  the  long  lustres  of  the  Komaii 
sway  in  Hritain.  Yet,  geographically  speaking,  Ireland  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  Greeks  called  it  lerne,  the  Uomans  Mibernia;  and 
it  was  also  called  the  Holy  or  Sacred  Isle,  not,  as  has  been  with  much 
defiance  of  chronology  and  common  sense  affirmed,  on  account  of  its  ow- 
ing its  Christianity  to  one  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  great  foundei 
of  our  faith,  but  to  the  precisely  opposite  reason  that  it  was  notorious  as 
the  residence  of  the  Magi,  and  as  the  scene  of  their  terrible  rites  long 
after  those  rites  had  disappeared  elsewhere  before  the  all-conquering  and 
all-reforming  Roman. 

The  Scoii,  or  Milesians,  whether  intermarrying  with  the  PliiEuiciau 
first  colonies,  or  annihilating  them,  are  the  real  ancestors  of  tlio  Irish 
people  ;  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  wealth,  learning,  and  civiliza- 
tion, among  this  horde  of  semi-savages;  these  contemporaries  and  co- 
equals  of  the  other  Scandinavian  and  Scythian  hordes  who,  probably 
during  ages,  had  been  wandering  by  slow  degrees  and  in  savage  guise 
from  the  steppes  of  Tartary  to  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  from  the 
bleak  north,  with  its  ice-chained  rivers  and  piercing  blasts,  to  the  luxuri- 
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ovi^  citiintii  of  Spain  nnd  I'urtugiil,  an  I  tlio  volupiuoiu  plaina  and  rivert  of 
Italy  !  Thuan  wnri)  the  rexl  niiniatora  of  tliu  trial)  people  ;  Iheae  were 
|h«"«ncu'iit  .Miliftiiina"  and  "Iriahof  tho  old  tiino"  in  whos«  gold  and 
irt'rna,  in  wlioau  piety,  learning,  and  delicate  breeding  we  are  ualTud  upon 
to  helieve. 

Mid  Ircliuul  been  so  learned  and  civilized  at  this  early  day,  we  should 
aurcly  not  bo  even  now  iunorani  whether  the  round  towera  wore  IMueni- 
cian  tempii's  or  bencona  for  the  Seoti,  the  Danes,  and  the  other  hoMtile 
settlers  or  piratical  visitors  of  Ireland;  and  had  Ireland  been  so  rich  at 
that  day,  the  Romans  would  never  have  left  hor  in  contempt  and  in  un- 
vittited  security,  while  ruling  and  rcrorming  Britain  for  nearly  four  cen* 
turiea. 

We  conclude  this  chapter,  then,  with  atating  nnd  with  bogging  particular 
attention  to  the  statement— that  the  early  history  of  Ireland  is  as  fal)ulou8 
in  all  that  relates  to  glory,  learning,  wttalth,  and  heroes,  as  any  other  early 
history  whatever  :  that,  in  the  case  of  Ireland  this  fabulous  turn  of  early 
writers  has  been  made  tho  foundation  of  great  injustice  conunitted  by  later 
writers,  and  by  orators  and  statesmen,  too,  as  to  England;  that  thoug)'. 
no  doubt,  Knglish  kings  and  their  advisers  in  past  days  may  have  unwisAly 
decreed  or  unjustly  acted  in  Ireland,  as  in  anv  other  country,  yet  Ireland 
never  began  to  be  civilized,  populous,  Icarneu,  wealthy,  or  important,  until 
connected  with  Kngland ;  that  Knglish  connexion  has  done  much,  and  is 
still  doing  much,  to  make  Ireland  Loth  prosperous  and  happy,  and  would 
do  far  mote  but  for  the  fierce  party  spirit  of  some,  and  the  equally  tierce 
but  still  more  disgraceful  personal  selfishness  and  ambition  of  others, 
which  are  constantly  and  throughout  that  torn  land*  at  work  to  perpetuate 
the  grossest  prejudices  and  thebatest  feelings. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Whkn  the  ancient  kings  and  the  ancient  glories  of  Ireland  are  spoken 
of,  inexperienced  readers  arc  apt  to  picture  one  king  of  Ireland  swaying 
the  whole  territory  from  the  Giant's  Caiisew.iy  to  Cape  Clear,  and  from 
Galway-bay  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This,  liowever,  was  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  within  that  island  there  woiu  five  (.eparate  kingdoms,  always 

tealous  of  each  other,  and  frequently  at  open  war.  The  five  provinces  or 
kingdoms  of  Ireland  were  Meath,  Leinster,  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster.  The  first  named  was  considered  the  chief  sovereignty ;  at  the 
hill  of  Tara,  famed  alike  in  true  history  and  bard's  romance,  which  was 
situated  in  that  kingdom,  were  theg:reat  assemblages  of  princes  and  chiefs ; 
and  the  other  four  kings  were  nominally  tributary  to  the  king  of  Meath, 
just  as  the  tanists,  or  the  chiefs  of  septs,  in  their  respective  kingdoms 
were  tc  hem.  The  bards,  an  idle,  imaginative  set  of  men,  were  not 
merely  tilt,  diverterfi  of  the  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  and  wassail; 
the  chieftain's  bard  was  also  his  recorder,  aud  we  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  exaggerations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  when  we  considr  >\i%\. 
these  marvels  were  originally  said,  sung,  and  written — if  written  at  pU  - 
by  men  whose  comfort  depended  upon  the  complacent  feelings  .,!  h;.^ 
whose  deeds  they  sang,  and  who,  therefore,  were  under  no  very  great 
temptation  to  observe  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  paltry  realities. 

In  one  of  the  piratical  excursions  made  by  the  Irish,  Mac  Nial,  a  petty 
king,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  brought  spoil  living  as  well  as 
dead,  hum»n.  a?  well  as  bvute.  Among  the  captives  was  a  youth  of  some 
sixteen  years  of  aja,  who,  on  arriving  in  Ireland,  was  sold  as  a  slave  and 
employed  in  herJi-.j  sb^ap.  This  youth  was  the  afterwards  celebrated 
St.  Patrick,    Nai"    >'  of  i  thoug' iful  turn,  the  mountain  track  and 
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forrit  ifladif  in  whit-h  hi«  vocHlioii  rituicu  him  to  spend  much  of  \u»  time 
dceitened  Ihh  inudiialivu  habit*,  und  khvo  ^c^il  and  fervuur  to  native  re* 
ligiiiu*  iin|)r<>nsiuiiN.  Iln  looked  upon  the  land  unl  saw  (hat  it  wns  good; 
but  hn  s;t\v  that  it  was  pcophul  with  idol  I'^rs  and  pulliitrl  by  cnit'lties. 
Kvcn  utnid  thi!  biltcrni'ss  of  his  ownsitua'.  >ii,  a  slave  and  •  captivn  in  a 
'orciKn  l.ind,  ho  felt  th:it  it  would  be  a  ifroat  and  <i  '  '^nsiian  det>d  to  open 
<liu  fycNofihe  blinded  among  whom  U\n  '  >t  wascuhi,  audifive  their  minds 
from  tliii  bonduKU  o(  a  false  fait'i,  and  Die  lives  of  th«iir  first  j;'>ni  from 
6eiii({  Hacrilict'd  In  torluru  at  the  lluininif  altars  of  senveless  and  gruvi  n 
idolM.  Kortuiiat(dy,  I'atrii'k  had  Hcarcely  attaint'  the  age  of  manhood 
ere  he  escaped  and  j,'ol  safidy  back  to  France,  and  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  nnplied  himself  witli  diliKenco  to  leurnint(,  huc><  as  was  llun  aiiain* 
able,  lint  neiltier  lapso  of  years  nor  pridu  of  cultivated  intellect  eiHild 
banish  Aim  Ms  mind  tho  rccolluetion  of  the  statu  of  the  Irish,  or  his  early 
dei( T'li,  i.Jioii  to  make  tho  Htteinpt,  at  least,  to  enlighten  th(;ir  minds  and 
niiat    II'  K  no  i;il  condition. 

\.  i>  t3v.  Vccordinylv.  in  tho  year  432,  when  about  forty-five  years  of 
H<(e,  li»  applied  to  the  pope  for  permission  to  preach  theifospel  in  Ireland. 
•>  X,  -'  I'lTinissioii  was  willingly  granted,  and  Patrick,  uecompanied  by  a 
few  Ft '  <i.,i  monks  whom  he  had  interested  by  his  descriptions  of  the 
character ..  "d  condition  of  the  Irish,  landed  in  Ulster,  after  an  absence  of 
vii  nearly  or  (|iiite  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Tho  foreign  garb  and  strikinx  ap- 

■■^  pe:iriiiict!  of  Patrick  and  his  companions  filled  the  peasantry  whom  they 

lirst  ciicountfired  with  the  notion  that  they  were  pirates,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  driving  them  back  to  their  vessels.  But  their  quiet  de- 
iiieannur,  and  the  earnest  and  simple  assurances  given  by  Patrick,  in  the 
language  of  the  peasants,  that  he  and  his  companions  had  arrived  on  an 
1^  errand  of  peace  and  good-will,  speedily  converted  hostility  into  admiration 

'm  and  confidence.     The  hospitality  of  tho  principal  people  was  heartily  be- 

stowed upon  tiio  disinterested  strangers,  and  Patrick  and  his  companions 
presented  themselves  at  Tara  attended  by  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic 
cortdi^e.     The  mild  and   venerable  aspect  of  the   preachers   ^ave   full 

«  weight  to  the  sublime  and  benevolent  doctrines  which  they  propounded. 

K'mg  and  people  listened  at  first  with  interest,  and  then  with  full  credence ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  idols  and  idol-worship  became  hateful  to 
the  people ;  Christian  doctrines  were  everywhere  received,  and  churches 
and  monasteries  arose  where  llaines  had  but  recently  licked  up  the  blood 
VI  of  shrieking  and  expiring  human  victims  of  ferocious  error. 

'<#  About  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  the  Northmen  began  to  send  as 

r%  many  as  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with  fierce  warriors  into  the  Uoyne  and 

jje  LifTey.     The  monasteries,  both  as   being  the  wealthiest  places  in  the 

f^.  island,  and  as  being  the  abode  of  the  teachers  of  the  faith  of  liated  Charle- 

^>;<^  magne,  whose  prowess  and  whose  sternness  had  made  his  name  odious  to 

I'  the  northern  marauders,  were  the  especial  objects  of  their  cupidity  and 

^  vengeance.     Built  chiellv  of  wood,  the  monasteries  when  plundered  were 

i^  committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  crowds  of  terrified  monks  and  nuns  escaped 

from  the  swords  of  the  enemy  only  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  the  inclemency 
"ii  ofth    weather,  amid  till!  woods  and  morasses.     From  conducting  expo- 

se ditions  farther  and  farther  into  tlie  bosom  of  the  island,  the  northmen  at 

■tW  length  proceeded  to  attempt  a  permanent  settlement.    And  early  in  the 

ninth  century  (a.  d.  1815),  they  succeeded  in  planting  a  colony  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Armagh.  Between  this  colony  and  the  neighbouring  Irish  there 
were  frequent  and  iesnerate  struggles;  but  about  thirty  years  after  it  was 
planted,  Turgesius,  a  Norwegian  of  great  fame  aiid'power  among  the 
northern  pirates,  brougiit  a  powerful  fleet  to  its  aid,  carried  death  and  dis- 
may into  all  the  acctssibie  parts  of  the  country,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Ireland  (a.  n.  843.)  Having  erected  strong  forts  on  well  chosen 
parts  of  the  coast,  iie  wielded  his  usurped  authority  most  atcnly.    The 
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native  kings  were  made  to  consider  themselves  as  his  mere  tributary 
tanists ;  and  upon  each  he  levied  a  tribute,  in  the  nature  of  a  poll-tax, 
upon  their  subjects,  which,  from  the  punishment  of  its  non-payment  being 
the  amputation  of  the  offender's  nose,  was  called  nose-money. 

Turbulent  towards  their  own  titular  kings  of  Meath,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  singularly  haughty  chiefs  of  Ireland  would  be 
stung  to  desperation  by  the  sweeping  tyranny  of  a  foreign  pirate.     Many 
attempts  at  throwing  off  his  yoke  were  unsuccessful;  but  at  length  the 
art  and  intrepidity  of  O'Malachlin,  an  Irish  king,  put  an  end  both  to  the 
reign  and  life  of  the  usurper.    As  though  the  whole  power  of  the  north- 
men  had  been  centred  in  one  man,  this  death  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
rising  of  the  Irish.    The  lukewarm  grew  zealous,  and  the  timid  brave  ■ 
everywhere  the  Irish  sword  gleamed  for  Ireland,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
norlhmen  was  so  extensive  that  the  country  might  once  more  be  said  to 
be  free  from  all  enemies;  but  this  freedom  was  soon  interrupted.    In 
larger  numbers  than  ever,  with  vengeance  animating  them,  the  hordes  of 
the  north  poured  in  under  three  famous  sea-kings,  Sitric,  Olaff,  and  Ivar. 
Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  were  seized  upon,  and,  as  is  generally 
observable,  the  energy  of  unprincipled  conquerors  gave  a  commercial  and 
trading  consequence  to  those  cities  such  as  they  had  never  before  jios- 
sessed.    Merchants  from  foreign  countries  repaired  thither,  with  articles 
of  both  use  and  luxury ;  and  an  observable  impulse  was  given  to  the  civ- 
ilization and  refinement  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  inva- 
ders to  whom  thousands  of  tlie  inhabitants  owed  misery  and  death.    In 
truth,  the  situation  of  the  native  Irish  during  this  occupation  by  the  Danes 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Britons  under  the  early  rule  of  the  Sax- 
ons, so  graphically  depicted  by  Bede. 

But  neither  the  influence  of  the  commercial  spirit  nor  the  foreign  luxury 
introduced  by  the  Danes,  had  the  effect  of  subduing  the  Irish  turbulence 
or  courage.  Even  when,  laying  aside  for  a  brief  time  their  petty  quarrels 
for  local  supremacy,  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  northmen,  their 
endeavours  were  more  creditable  than  successful.  But  a  king  of  Munster 
at  length  arose,  to  show  the  northmen  that  the  power  of  an  invader  is 
precarious,  and  may  be  shaken  long  after  the  most  timid  of  his  followers 
have  ceased  to  fear,  and  all  save  the  best  and  bravest  among  the  oppressed 
have  ceased  to  hope. 

A.  D.  990. — Brian  Borohme,  whose  talents  and  courage  even  romances 
scarcely  rate  too  highly,  was  the  king  of  Munster,  contemporary  with 
Malachi,  king  of  Meath.  The  latter,  though  in  title  the  chief  kingdom, 
was  at  tins  time  scarcely  the  superior  of  Munster,  the  kings  of  which  oc- 
casionally asserted  their  equality  by  a  refusal  to  pay  the  tribute.  Though 
rivals,  Malachi  and  Brian  had  one  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreign 
rule  of  Ireland;  and  the  former,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  in  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  more  completely  the  liberator  of  their  common 
country  than  the  latter.  Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  king  of 
Meath  and  the  Danes,  who  had  now  rendered  Dublin  very  populous  and 
wealthy,  a  battle  took  place  between  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  of 
Tara,  in  which  the  Danes  were  so, completely  routed  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  Malachi's  terms  for  peace.  But  Brian  Borohme,  conscious  not 
only  of  warlike  ability  but  also  of  capacity  for  civil  rule,  aimed  at  the  sole 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  Malachi.  equally  ambitious,  resisted  his  preten- 
sions. A  severe  and  passionate  contest  ensued,  in  which  Malachi  was 
subdued,  and  compelled,  in  that  liall  of  Tara  which  for  centuries  had  wit- 
nessed tlio  supremacy  of  his  ancestors,  to  do  homage  to  the  rival  whom 
he  had  bravely  thousli  lucklcshly  resisted. 

Brian  Boroliine's  fust  acts  showed  (hat,  however  blameable  the  course  by 
which  he  had  ohtuiiuHJ  llie  chief  regal  place,  his  genius  was  admirably 
adapted  to  it.    Without  losiuif  time  in  idle  show  and  ceremony,  he  at  onc« 
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set  out  on  a  tour  of  pacification,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  chiefs, 
and  demanding  hostages  for  the  loyalty  of  those  who  had  given  cause  for 
suspicion.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  cares  to  protecting  himself;  he  also 
made  laws  preventing  the  people  from  being  scourged  by  the  cosherings 
of  their  rulers.  His  well  known  talents,  and  the  sternness  with  which  he 
imprisoned  those  chiefs  who  ventured  to  infringe  his  laws,  had  a  salutary 
effect;  and  in  his  reign  Ireland  was  a  better  ordered  and  more  happy  and 
peaceful  country  than  it  had  ever  before  been.  The  strongholds  and  re- 
ligious houses,  which  had  suffered  so  much  at  first  by  the  violence  of  the 
northmen,  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  founded.  The  Danes  themselves, 
dreading  to  provoiie  him,  busied  themselves  solely  with  trade,  and  did  not 
for  many  years  commit  any  violence. 

A.  D.  lOM. — The  king  of  Dublin  suddenly  and  without  provocation  led 
his  northmen  into  the  kingdom  of  Moath,  plundering  without  limit,  and 
murdering  without  mercy.  As  if  to  show  that  Irishmen  were  never  to  see 
the  misfortunes  of  their  country  without  doing  their  part  towards  inflict- 
ing them,  the  king  of  Leinster  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  northmen. 
Malachi  and  Brian  Borohme  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  other  kings 
to  oppose  the  host  of  foes  that  had  thus  suddenly  sprung  up.  Rightly 
believing  the  native  more  guilty  than  foreign  ones,  Borohme  dispatched  a 
large  force  under  his  son  Donough,  to  overrun  the  kingdom  of  Leinster. 
ThTs  service  the  old  warrior  judged  his  son  could  efTect  in  three  days,  to 
which  period  he  limited  his  absence.  But  treason  was  in  the  camp  of  the 
brave  Borohme,  whose  gallant  son  was  no  sooner  beyond  recall,  than 
some  deserter  made  the  northmen  aware  how  much  the  Irish  were  weak- 
ened by  this  detachment,  and  they  at  once  forced  a  general  engagement. 

Borohme  formed  his  troops  in  battle  array,  and  though  four-score  years 
had  blanched  his  hair  and  abated  his  strength,  he  rode  along  the  ranks  and 
siiouted  his  exhortations  in  the  eloquence  of  which,  in  former  times,  he  had 
so  often  witnessed  the  effect  upon  troops  who  had  followed  him  to  victory. 
Bearimj  a  crucifix  in  his  left  hand,  as  he  brandished  his  familiar  sword  in 
his  right,  he  called  upon  them  to  follow  where  he  should  lead,  and  strike 
for  the  religion  of  the  saints,  with  the  firm  hearts  and  vigourous  arms 
of  men  who  knew  how  to  die  as  Christians,  but  never  to  submit  to 
healliens  in  heart,  name,  or  alliance.  Shortly  after  day-break,  on  the  23d 
of  April,  the  venerable  king  and  warrior  thus  addressed  his  army,  who 
responded  to  the  address  by  commencing  the  fight,  which  lasted  the 
whole  day.  As  the  shadows  of  night  fell  deeper,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
rest  in  his  tent.  At  length  the  shouts  of  the  Irish  proclaimed  that  the  foe 
was  broken  beyond  hope,  and  the  king's  tent  in  the  general  joy,  was  left 
unguarded  save  by  a  stripling  page.  He  was  recognised  by  allying  party 
of  tlie  enemy  a  few  minutes  after,  and  in  an  instant  his  enemies  were  upon 
him;  the  loud  shriek  and  feeble  blow  of  the  young  page  delayed  the 
sacrifice  not  a  moment ;  Brian  Borohme,  the  terrible  in  battle,  the  wise  in 
council,  was  slain,  with  many  and  ghastly  wounds,  even  as  he  knelt  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  victory  he  had  done  so  much  towards  obtaining  for 
his  country. 

The  defeat  of  the  nortinnen  was  complete  at  Clontarf.  The  invaders  fled 
(o  their  ships  and  sought  safety  in  flight ,  ai.d  t'  e  northmen  who  were  nat- 
uralized in  Ireland,  despairing  of  any  farther  aid  from  beyond  sea,  had  no 
recourse  but  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours,  with  whom  the  inter- 
marriages of  a  few  generations  so  incorporated  them,  that  all  distinction 
was  lost  between  the  two  people.  Malachi,  who  had  bravely  distinguish- 
ed iiimself  on  this  occasic  was  now  by  common  consent  called  again  to 
the  chief  sovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed  in  peace  and  honour  until  his 
death. 

1022. — Full  of  years  and  honours,  Malachi  expired  in  1022  ;  and  the 
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death  of  that  monarch  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  those  shameful 
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civil  wars,  from  which  the  strong  mind  of  Brian  Borohnie  had  so  long 
kept  the  country  free.  The  renown  of  Malachi  had  caused  all  the  king» 
to  hail  him  as  the  successor  of  IJrian  Borohme,  but  the  relatives  of  those 
two  princes  could  not  so  easily  jgree  as  to  the  successor  of  the  former. 
Many  competitors  appeared  and  sanguinary  struggles  ensued;  but  at 
length  the  field  was  cleared  of  all  but  two.  These  were  Donough,  kmg  of 
Munster,  heir  of  Brian  Borohme,  and  Turlough,  great  nephew  of  the  lat- 
ter and  nephew  of  the  former ;  both,  it  will  be  perceived,  claiming  in 
hereditary  succession  to  him  who  had  been  to  all  intents  an  usurping 
king,  however  good  and  able.  The  struggle  between  these  two  princes 
was  long;  but  Donough  was  vanquished,  and  almost  immediately  re- 
signed his  kingdom  of  Munster,  and  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Arrived  at  "the  eternal  city,"  he  entered  into  a  monastery,  and  there  ob- 
scurely finished  his  life. 

Turlough,  on  mounting  the  throne,  proved  that  he  inherited  with  it 
much  of  the  ability  and  couiAge  of  his  great  uncle,  together  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  resolved  self-will.  Much  as  he  owed  to  the  inferior 
kings  and  chiefs,  he  imposed  upon  them  unusually  heavy  tributes;  a 
tyranny  the  full  weight  of  which  was  felt  by  the  unfortunate  kerne,  or 
peasantry,  from  whom  it  was  of  course  wrung  by  their  tyrants.  B'rom 
ihe  natives,  Turlough  turned  his  strong  hand  upon  the  northern  settlers 
and  traders.  Even  under  the  firm  rule  of  Brian  Borohme,  these  people 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  peaceable  pursuits,  and  their  towns  had 
been  governed  by  their  own  laws,  administered  by  governors  of  their 
own  race.  One  of  these,  Godfred,  king  of  Dublin,  was  banished  almost 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  Turlough,  who  filled  the  vacancy  with 
Murkentach,  his  own  son.  A  similar  tyrannic  course  was  followed  to  all 
the  Danish  towns.  At  this  period  Ireland  seems  to  have  obtained  con- 
siderable improvement  as  to  wealth,  if  not  refinement.  Mention  is  fre- 
quently made  of  gold  in  payment  of  tribute,  where  formerly  it  was  paid 
in  kine ;  and  to  its  former  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  hides,  and  cattle,  we 
now  find  timber  added. 

A.  D.  1086.— After  an  active  and  generally  prosperous  reign,  Turlough 
died.  His  kingdom  was  partitioned  among  his  three  sons  ;  the  heredi- 
tary principle  being  set  aside,  but  on  this  occasion  with  at  least  the  colour 
of  justice,  inasmuch  as  the  principle  of  equal  division — though  including 
the  most  distant  male  relatives — was  that  of  the  Brehon  laws  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Magi.  One  of  the  sons  dying,  a  contest  arose  be- 
tween the  two  survivors,  Murkentach — already  mentioned  as  succeeding 
Godfred  the  northman  in  the  government  of  Dublin— and  Dermot.  The 
latter  was  defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  and  Murkentach  now  claimed 
and  was  about  to  assume  the  whole  kingdom.  But  a  rival  was  set  up 
against  him  in  the  person  of  a  chieftain  of  the  old  blood-royal,  named 
Donald  MacLoughlin,  who  was  extremely  popular  among  the  princes 
Doth  on  account  of  his  personal  qualities  and  his  descent ;  and  again  the 
unhappy  country  was  visited  by  a  civil  war.  For  eight  years  the  old 
scenes  of  rapine  and  misery  bade  fair  to  undo  all  that  invaders  had  done 
towards  improving  it ;  and  after  all  this  strife  and  misery,  the  rivals 
agreed  to  divide  the  regal  spoil  betwci^n  them.  The  southern  moiety  of 
the  kingdom  was  given  to  Murkentach,  and  bore  the  title  of  Leathmogh, 
or  Mogii's  share  ;  and  tiie  northern  moiety  to  MacLoughlin,  and  bore  the 
title  of  Lcath  Cunnin,  or  Conn's  share. 

Even  this  seemingly  equitable  arrangement  did  not  restore  a  lasting 
peace.  Perpetual  encroachments  were  made  by  one  or  the  other,  and  a 
series  of  sanguinary  and  mischievous  battles  terminated  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  Murkentach,  who  retired  from  the  contest  in  1103,  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  terminated  his  days. 
During  the  obstinate  struggle  between  the  Irish  kings,  the  coastward 
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parts  of  the  country  were  repeatedly  annoyed  by  the  Norwegian,  Magnus. 
His  prowess  and  audacity  had  possessed  him  of  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  he  struck  ter- 
ror and  dismay  far  and  near.  Emboldened  by  the  senseless  dissensions 
of  the  Irish,  he  sailed  up  the  Liflfey,  ravaging'  and  destroying,  and  at 
length  possessed  himself  of  Dublin,  where,  having  fallen  into  an  am- 
bush, he  lost  his  life. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  various  wars  in  Ireland  did  not  prevent  the  island  from'bemg 
still  divided  into  the  Rve  chief  kingdoms  of  which  mention  has  already 
Deen  made.  The  titular  chiof  royalty  passed  now  to  Roderic  O'Connor, 
king  of  Connaught.  But  all  his  energies  were  required  to  enable  him 
to  govern  Connaught,  and  he  was  incapable  of  either  composing  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  other  kings,  or  of  uniting  them  all  under  his  own  au- 
thority. In  a  word,  Ireland  was  in  the  13th  century  as  divided  as 
ever  it  had  been ;  and  only  so  far  improved  in  wealth  as  to  tempt  ag- 
gression by  exciting  cupidity.  Heathen  Rome  and  Christian  Rome  alike 
had  allowed  the  semi-barbarous  people  of  the  "  sacred  island "  to  fight 
and  destroy  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  But  the  time  at  length  came 
when  Christian  Rome,  already  enthroned  as  the  arbitress  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  princes  of  the  earth,  looked  with  a  longing  eye  upon  the 
fertile  island  on  which  prosperity  had  begun  to  dawn.  Ireland's  near 
and  ambitious  neighbour,  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  who  immediate- 
ly drew  the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to  her  value  and  capabilities.  Attract- 
ed by  the  fertility  of  Ireland  and  its  contiguity  to  his  own  kingdom,  he 
applied  to  the  papal  court  for  its  sanction  to  his  subduing  Ireland. 

A.  D.  1116. — Pope  Adrian  III.,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  was 
doubly  glad  to  receive  this  request.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  was 
naturally  anxious  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  native  country ;  and, 
p.s  pope,  he  could  not  but  be  rejoiced  at  having  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land this  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  pope  having  shown  that  Ireland  ought  to  be 
conquered,  and  that  Henry  is  appointed  conqueror,  "exhorts  him  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedness  of  the  natives, 
and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penny  to  the  see 
of  Rome ;  gives  him  entire  right  and  authority  over  the  island,  com- 
mands all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  invests 
him  with  the  fullest  power, '  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  of  men.'  " 

The  state  of  Ireland  soon  after  this  bull  was  issued,  was  precisely 
such  as  its  foreign  foeman  might  have  desired  it  to  be ;  one  of  the  in- 
testine brawls  breaking  out  just  then  with  even  more  than  usual  viru- 
lence and  fury.  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  was 
remarkable  for  his  gross  immorality,  had  greatly  provoked  the  chief 
mm  of  his  kingdom.  Unaware  or  contemptuous  of  the  general  feeling 
that  existed  against  him,  he  wantonly  added  to  it  by  abducting  the  wife  of 
Ororic,  prince  of  Breffney,  during  her  husband's  absence.  Prince  Ororic, 
on  his  return  to  the  bog  island  in  which  he  had,  as  he  imagined,  secured 
the  safety  of  his  wife,  was  roused  to  the  utmost  rage  by  the  information 
that  MacMnorrogh  had  made  a  desceni  upon  it  and  forcibly  carried  her 
away.  Morality  at  that  time  was  so  low,  that  nearly  any  man  but  the 
king  of  Leinster  might  have  abducted  his  neighbour's  wife,  without  run 
ning  serious  risk  of  incurring  enmity  or  censure  beyond  that  of  the  injured 
husband  aul  liis  immediate  friends  and  followers.     But  Macmorrogh's 
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character  was  so  genorally  detested,  that  the  prince  of  Brenney  met  with 
warm  and  unusual  sympathy.  Among  those  who  hastened  to  assist  him 
was  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught ;  and  so  powerful  a  force  was  speedily 
led  to  the  punishment  of  the  ravisher,  that  he  was  fairly  driven  from  the 
territory  he  had  so  scandalously  misgoverned. 

Chastised  but  impenitent,  the  exile  went  to  France,  where  Henry  II.  of 
England  then  was,  and  solicited  his  aid.  Delighted  at  having  an  additional 
excuse  for  his  meditated  invasion,  Henry  affected  to  give  full  credence  to 
the  version  of  the  story  which  it  suited  Macmorrogh's  purpose  to 
tell;  especially  as  he  offered,  if  restored  to  his  kingdom,  to  hold  it 
as  vassal  of  the  English  crown.  Just  at  that  moment,  however, 
Henry  was  too  busily  engaged  in  Guienne  in  quelling  the  rebellious  spirit 
of  his  French  subjects,  to  be  able  to  go  personally  to  the  aid  of  his  Irish 
supplicant.  Nevertheless  he  cordially  promised  him  puissant  support, 
and  furnished  him  with  letters-patent  by  which  all  subjects  of  the  king  of 
England  were  empowered  and  encouraged  to  aid  the  exile  king  of  Leinster 
in  his  attempts  to  recover  his  dominion.  With  this  important  document 
Dermot  Macmorrogh  hastened  to  Bristol  to  raise  a  force.  For  a  time, 
however,  he  found  even  the  king's  letters-patent  insulHcient  to  induce  men 
to  volunteer  for  Ireland,  where,  according  to  the  general  notion,  hard  blows 
were  likely  to  constitute  the  principal  booty.  It  is  likely  Macmorrogh 
would  have  been  still  longer  without  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  king's 
letters-patent,  had  he  not  fortunately  met  with  a  ruined  noble  of  the  house 
of  Clare,  who  by  a  furious  course  of  pleasure  and  extravagance,  had  so  re- 
duced himself,  that  he  would  gladly  have  shared  in  even  a  less  promising 
adventure. 

Richard,  surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul,  was  easily  induced  to 
enter  into  the  cause  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  on  being  promised  his  daughter 
Eva  as  a  wife,  with  a  present  portion  and  the  reversion  of  the  father's 
dominion.  Having  secured  this  potent  ally — for  Strongbow  was  a  good 
and  approved  soldier — Macmorrogh  left  his  new  ally  and  proceeded  to 
Wales,  where  by  liberal  promises  he  produced  two  other  allies,  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  and  Robert  t  itzstephen,  constable  of  Abertivi.  Having  thus 
secured  abundant  aid,  he  made  arrangements  for  future  proceedings  with 
the  three  leaders,  and  then  clandestinely  re-entered  his  kingdom  of  Lein- 
ster, and  secreted  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Femes,  of  which — so  little 
had  the  founding  of  monasteries  at  that  time  to  do  with  religious  feeling — 
this  tyrant  and  ravisher  was  the  founder. 

It  is  probable  that  Dermot  Macmorrogh  had  only  his  own  revenge  in 
view  when  he  sought  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  English  king.  Yet 
when  he  thus  proposed  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  Ireland,  and,  like 
Count  Julian  of  Spain,  who  introduced  the  fierce  Arabs  into  his  country, 
called  the  foreigners  to  look  at  once  upon  the  fertility  and  the  feeblness  of 
the  land,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  he  could  have  been  wholly  without  a 
presentiment  of  the  natural  result.  Robert  Fitzstephen,  with  thirty 
knights,  sixty  esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers,  was  the  first  of  the 
friends  of  Dermot  to  make  his  appearance  in  Ireland.  The  archers, 
besides  being  completely  armed,  were  for  the  most  part  men  who  had  seen 
service,  and  their  compact  and  orderly  march  struck  terror  wherever  they 
appeared.  Ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  sixty  archers  having,  under 
the  leadership  of  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  joined  this  force,  an  attack  was 
was  made  upon  the  town  of  Wexford,  which  had  been  greatly  improved 
and  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  party  of  Danes.  The  town  was  carried, 
and  here  the  adventurers  awaited  the  arrival  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  He 
joined  them  soon  after  with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a  hundred 
archers;  and  the  whole  force  of  the  adventurers  was  now  fully  equpl 
to  the  task  of  defeating  any  force  that  Ireland  could  draw  to  one  point. 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  who  had  taken  so  signal  a  part  in  expelling 
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the  guilty  and  detested  Macmorrogh,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  wat 
beaten  at  all  points  ;  and  Macmorrogh  now,  looking  beyond  the  mere 
restordtioii  of  the  authority  from  which  he  had  so  deservedly  been  driven 
began  to  project  the  dethroning  and  exile  or  death  of  Roderick,  and  his 
own  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chief  king  of  Ireland. 

While  iln'se  things  were  being  enacted,  Strongbow  had  made  his  way 
to  Normandy,  where,  as  we  have  before  said,  Henry  II.  at  that  time  was. 
Though  a  gallant  knight,  Strongbow  too  well  knew  the  waywardness  of 
his  royal  master,  not  to  feel  anxious  for  a  more  direct  and  personal  per- 
mission to  act ;  lest  he  should  by  chance  run  counter  to  the  king'b  private 
wishes  while  acting  under  his  openly-expressed  authority.  Henry  con- 
firmed in  person  the  permission  given  in  the  letters-patent,  but  did  so  with 
a  coldness  and  ambiguity  which  siiowed  him  by  no  means  over  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  Having  first  dispatched  Ray- 
mond, with  seventy  archers,  who  made  good  their  landing  in  spite  of  three 
thousand  Irish  by  whom  they  were  furiously  attacked  near  Waterford, 
Strongbow  himself  soon  afterward  landed  with  two  hundred  horse  and  a 
body  of  archers.  Having  secured  Waterford,  Strongbow  led  the  hinglish 
force  to  Dublin,  wliich  place  they  carried  by  assault.  Roderick,  king  of 
Connaught,  enraged  at  the  prowess  of  the  English,  put  to  death  a  natural 
son  of  Macmorrogh's,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  hostages  held  by  him. 
Both  at  Waterford  and  Dublin,  the  triumph  of  the  English  and  their 
treacherous  ally  was  also  marked  by  circumstances  of  awful  barbarity. 
Hasculf,  the  Danish  governor,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  sack  of  Dublin ;  but  the  slaughter  among  the 
common  people  was  frightful.  Strongbow  now  received,  as  had  been 
stipulated,  the  hand  of  Eva,  the  natural  daughter  of  Macmorrogh;  and 
this  latter  f)ersonage  dying  shortly  afterwards,  Strongbow  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  possession 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Roderick,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Dublin,  employed  that 
critical  time  to  arrest  the  progress*  of  the  English  in  a  desultory  expedi 
tion  into  Meath.  He  now  became  sensible  of  the  error,  and  being  jomed 
by  other  Irish  princes,  advanced  with  thirty  thousand  men — an  immense 
army  un  Ireland  at  that  time — to  besiege  Dublin.  But  Strongbow  was 
not  a  man  to  be  pent  within  the  walls  of  a  beleaguered  city.  At  the  head 
of  ninety  knights,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  men-at-arms,  he  sallied 
out  and  inflicted  such  a  sanguinary  defeat  upon  this  large  but  undisciplined 
host,  as  to  impress  all  Ireland  with  an  opinion  that  the  English  were  ab- 
solutely irresistible.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  brave  Fitzstephen,  who 
had  been  closely  hemmed  in  at  Carrick,  sent  to  entreat  aid  of  Strongbow. 
The  latter  hastened  at  once  to  the  support  of  his  friend ;  but  before  he 
could  arrive  Fitzstephen  had  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  out  of  his 
liberty.  A  messenger  sent  by  the  people  of  Waterford,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  obnoxious,  informed  him  that  Roderick  had  taken  Dublin  ;  that 
Strongbow,  Fitzgerald,  and  other  knights  of  name  had  perished,  and  that 
Roderick  was  now  marching  towards  him  with  the  avowed  determination 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age  of  the  English.  Fitzstephen,  confident  that 
a  barbarous  country  like  Ireland  would  be  easily  subdued,  had  brought 
over  his  wife  and  children  with  him,  and  was  now,  on  their  account,  struck 
so  with  terror,  that  he  readily  gave  credence  to  the  intelligence.  The 
messenger  perceiving  the  fnpression  his  false  tidings  made  upon  Fitz- 
stephen, persuaded  him  to  allow  him  to  guide  him  to  a  shelter,  together 
with  his  family  and  immediate  followers.  In  an  evil  hour  his  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children  cau.sed  him  to  abandon  the  strong  fort 
*»  which  he  could,  at  the  worst,  have  held  out  for  some  time,  an^,  place 
•jmself  and  family  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  discovered 
ais  error  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  committed  it.    Many  of  his  mos* 
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valued  followers  were  put  to  death  on  the  instant,  while  he  and  the  reit 
were  committed  to  prison  and  closely  guarded.  But  how  greatly  was  hii 
chagrin  increased  when  hn  heard  of  the  splendid  success  of  Strongbow  at 
Dublin ;  and  that  he  was  hastening  to  Carrick  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  that  aid  which  Fitzstephen's  own  precipitancy  had  now  rendered 
jseless.  The  people  at  VVaterford,  well  knowing  what  fate  they  might 
expect  should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  terrible  Strongbow,  gathered 
up  every  portable  part  of  their  property,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  then, 
carrying  Ihcir  prisoners  with  them,  took  shelter  in  a  little  island  near 
Waterford  harbour.  Thither  Strongbow  pursued  them,  with  threats  of 
taking  the  most  signal  and  terrible  vengeance ;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  attack  the  island,  he  was  induced  to  depart  by  solemn  assurances  that 
the  landing  of  his  first  man  should  be  the  signal  for  striking  off  the  head 
of  every  English  prisoner. 

Henry  11.,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  affairs  would  admit  of  his  doing  so, 
was  on  his  way  to  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  Strongbow 
hastened  to  England  and  met  the  king  in  Gloucester,  where  he  had  as- 
sembled a  very  powerful  force.  Henry  at  first  refused  to  admit  Strong- 
bow to  his  presence ;  but  on  the  earl  urging  that  he  could  clearly  show 
that,  in  ail  he  had  done,  he  had  acted  solely  for  the  king's  service,  and  that 
he  would  not  even  stir  a  step  in  the  Irish  expedition  until  he  had  received 
a  particular  permission  from  the  king,  he  was  admitted.  And  he  boldly 
aflirmed,  on  being  admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  that  he  aimed  at  Irish 
conquest  only  for  the  king's  service,  and  that  for  himself,  he  should  be 
content  with  whatever  reward  his  royal  master  might  deign  to  bestow 
upon  him.  Pacified  dy  a  submission  so  complete,  and  seemingly  so  dis- 
interested, the  king  accepted  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  other  ports 
and  fortresses  conquered  or  to  be  conquered  in  Ireland ;  and  granted  to 
the  earl  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  all  his  other  Irish  acquisitions  to  be  held 
as  fiefs  of  the  English  crown. 

A.  D.  1171.— The  conciliatory  policy  of  the  shrewd  earl  having  thus 
averted  the  storm  of  royal  wrath  in  which  he  and  his  fortunes  would 
otherwise  have  probably  suffered  shipwreck,  Henry  hastened  his  prepara- 
tions, and,  accompanied  by  Strongbow,  landed  at  Waterford  about  the 
middle  of  October.  The  large  force  by  which  the  king  was  accompanied, 
and  the  gallant  appearance  of  the  knights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  procured  him 
a  degree  of  respect  from  the  natives  which  they  probably  would  have 
withheld  from  the  name  of  king,  which  was  too  common  among  them  to 
have  much  of  that  prestige  which  attached  to  it  elsewhere.  No  opposi' 
tion  was  made  to  his  landing,  and  as  he  progressed  through  the  country, 
kings  and  chiefs  flocked  to  him  to  tender  their  homage.  To  each  who 
thus  came  to  surrender  his  possessions  and  authority,  Henry  instantly 
restored  both  on  the  easy  condition  of  homage  being  done  and  vassalage 
confessed.     Even  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  original  opponent  of  Derniot, 

Epaceably  submitted,  and  without  a  single  battle  Henry  II.  of  England 
ecame  also  king  of  Ireland.  Having  held  a  council  at  Cashel,  in  which 
special  provisions  were  made  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  clergy, 
upon  whose  exertions  the  king  well  knew  that  the  peaceable  maintenance 
of  his  authority  would  depend,  and  in  which  a  variety  of  other  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  marriage,  wills,  and  succession  of  property  were  propounded, 
the  king  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas  at  Dublin.  The 
city  possessed  no  apartment  large  enough  to  »erve  for  the  royal  banquet- 
ing room  on  this  occasion,  but  a  temporary  pavilion  was  erected,  in  which 
Henry  feasted  O'Connor  and  the  other  principal  Irish  princes  in  a  style 
of  profuse  and  costly  hospitality  such  as  they  had  never  before  witnessed. 
The  king  appointed  a  lord-nigh-constable,  an  earl-marshal,  and  a  high 
steward ;  and  distributed  vast  tracts  of  Irish  territory  among  English  no- 
bles, but  on  the  strictest  feudal  principle.    Thus,  for  instance,  by  wtty  of 
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preventing  the  great  possessions  of  Strongbow  from  beir.^'  predominant 
in  Ireland,  the  king  gave  the  whole  of  Meaih,  so  long  the  beat  of  the  chief 
Irish  royalty,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  heirs  forever,  on  the  tenure  of 
fifty  knigiits'  service.  Having  thus  provided  for  the  future  government 
and  serurity  of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  his  dominion,  and  made  such 
minor  arrangements  as  chanced  to  occur  to  his  mind  or  to  the  minds  of 
his  advisers,  Henry  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  conquest — if  con- 
quest, indeed,  that  could  be  called  in  which  he  never  had  occasion  to  strike 
a  blow— in  April,  1172,  having  been  in  Ireland  barely  six  months ;  and  on 
landing  in  Wales,  proceeded  immediately  to  St.  David's  church  to  return 
thanks  for  a  success  of  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  importance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A.  n.  1172. — The  profuseness  with  which  Henry  had  parcelled  out  Irish 
lands  among  English  soldiers,  and  the  jealous  rigour  with  which  each 
English  pale  or  settlement  repressed  the  slightest  Irish  disturbance,  soon 
caused  deep  and  fierce  hatred.  While  the  king  and  his  formidable  army 
remained,  the  Irish  affected  the  most  cordial  feelings  ;  nay,  perhaps,  while 
the  king's  presence  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  the  conquered  actually  did  entertain  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  good-fellowship.  But  the  king  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  the  fiercest  animosities  began  to  display  themselves.  The  natives, 
especially  those  who  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palati- 
nates, and  who  therefore  were  especially  subjected  to  the  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  English,  looked  with  detestation  upon  these  possessors 
of  countless  acres  which  tliey  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the  rightful  in- 
heritors. From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  actions  ;  rebellions  on  the  one 
hand  and  unsparing  severity  on  the  other,  ensued ;  and  again  this  luckless 
land  seemed  doomed  to  long  centuries  of  petty  but  ruinous  wars. 

Strongbow  was  the  principal  man  among  the  new  comers,  and  was 
known  to  be  the  soul  of  their  councils ;  so  against  him  the  animosity  of 
the  natives  was  especially  directed.  To  render  his  situation  still  more 
perilous,  his  own  followers,  who,  justly  or  not,  had  acquired  so  much 
tlirough  his  daring  and  skill,  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination. His  appearance  was  hailed  with  less  cordiality;  his  orders 
obeyed  with  less  promptitude.  A  chief  cause  of  this  among  the  English 
soldiers  was  the  strictness  of  Fitzmaurice,  who  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand. He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  being  desirous  that  the  natives  and 
the  English  should,  for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  live  in  peace  and  the  mu- 
tual performance  of  good  oflices,  he  strictly  forbade  all  plundering  and 
brawling,  to  which  the  English  showed  themselves  only  too  prone.  This 
strictness,  which  the  licentious  soldiery  considered  all  the  more  unreason- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  were  most  irregularly  paid,  at  length  led  to  an 
openly-expressed  determination  of  the  soldiers  to  abandon  Ireland  alto- 
gether, unless  the  command  were  taken  from  Fitzmaurice,  and  given  to 
Raymond  le  Gros,  an  oflicer  who  was  altogether  popular  among  them. 
Raymond  le  Gros,  perceiving  how  important  his  support  was  to  Strongbow, 
ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  nobleman'y  sister  Basilia,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  of  whom  Raymond  had  long  been  enamoured,  but  whom  his  com- 
Di^ralively  humble  fortune  would  probably  never  have  allowed  him  to  seek 
m  marriage,  but  for  the  adventitious  importance  into  which  he  was  lifted 
by  the  mutino-us  spirit  of  the  soildery.  Strongbow  was  fai-  too  acute  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  even  peril  of  his  situation;  b'lt  he  was 

E round  as  he  was  brave,  and  without  hesitation  refused  Raynvcid  both  the 
and  of  the  lady  and  constableship  of  Leinster,  which  he  also  demanded 
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Raymond  immeaiately  embarked,  taking  a  considerable  portion  of  tho 
army  wiih  him.    Their  departure  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  th« 
nativf'8 :  while  tlie  Knglish  were  so  much  weakened  by  the  sudden  loss 
of  so  large  a  body,  that  Strongbow  found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  a  mos- 
scnger  to  Lo  Uros,  who  had  landed  in  Wales,  promising  that  his  double 
demand  should  he  immediately  complied  with  if  he  would  return  with  tho 
soldiers.     He  did  so  at  a  most  critical  moment;  arriving  just  in  time  to 
save  the  garrison  of  Waterford,  of  whom  the  Irish  had  vowed  not  to  spare 
a  man.     Le  tiros  received  both  his  bride  and  his  appointment,  and  then 
hurried  to  meet  a  vast  force  of  Irish  whom  O'Connor  was  leading  against 
Dublin.    As  usual,  the  superior  discipline  of  the  English  overcame  the 
turnuUtious  ihonifh  brave  Irish.     Roderick  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
kayinoiid  Ic  tiros  indulged  his  victorious  followers  in  all  the  disorders  of 
semi-barbarous  warfare.     Though  defeated  on  this  particular  occasion, 
0'(;oni!or  was  not  subdued.    Often  routed,  he  as  often  gathered  his  wild 
followers  to  a  head  uijain,  and  his  persevering  and  desultory  attacks  defied 
even  the  skill  of  the  brilliant  Le  tiros.    At  length  O'Connor  entered  into 
a  new  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  hold  his  rightful  dominions  as  the 
liege  vassal  of  the  king  of  England  ;  and  in  consideration  of  his  having 
the  chiof  sovereignty  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  the  English  pale,  he  under- 
took to  secure  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the  other  native  princes ;  to  whom 
Henry  assured  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  respective  territories  on 
condition  of  their  regular  payment  of  tribute,  consisting  of  a  hide  for  every 
ten  head  of  cattle  slaughtered.     Roderick  O'Connor,  therefore,  was  king, 
in  vassalage  to  England,  of  all  Ireland  except  the  English  pale,  which  in- 
cluded Dublin,  Waterford,  Leinster,  Meath,  and  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try from  Dungarvon  to  Waterford. 

A.  D.  1175.— Strongbow  died  in  1175,  leavinghis  daughter  Isabel  de  Clare 
heiress  to  his  immense  wealth,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lands  with 
which  he  endowed  the  priory  which,  in  compliance  with  the  quasi  devout 
spirit  of  t'.,e  age,  he  had  founded  at  Kilmainham.  At  the  death  of  Strong- 
bow a  new  governor,  Fitz-Adelm,  went  to  Ireland.  In  his  train  was  a 
knight,  of  no  great  previous  notoriety,  named  De  Courcy,  who,  in  pursu- 
aiice  of  a  singular  fancy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  a  part  of  the 
country  which  amid  all  the  recent  bloodshed  had  remained  at  peace. 
Lying  towards  Scotland,  and  being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Scotsmen  and 
aliepherds,  the  province  of  Ulster  might  have  long  remained  undisturbed, 
but  that  a  headstrong  English  knight  conceived  the  plan  of  fulfilling  an 
Irish  prophecy,  at  no  matter  what  expense  of  blood,  Scotch,  English,  or 
Irish.  The  prophecy  ran  that  Ulster  should  be  conquered  by  a  knight 
from  over  sea,  riding  on  a  white  horse  and  bearing  birds  on  his  shield. 
De  Courcy  had  come  from  over  sea;  he  speedily  provided  himself  with  a 
white  horse,  and  though  his  shield  bore  not  birds  but  bees,  yet  as  the  lat- 
ter  as  well  as  the  former  have  wings,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
he  was  tout-a-fait  the  very  knight  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy !  And  to 
this  mere  whim  of  a  foreigner,  who  in  more  sober  times  would  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  coxcomb,  or  shut  up  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  the  unhappy 
people  of  Ulster  were  to  see  homes  and  lives  sacrificed. 

In  despite  of  the  express  prohibition  of  the  governor,  Fitz-Adelm,  De 
Courcy  mustered  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  and  with  pennant  flying, 
and  trumpets  sounding,  galloped  at  day-bveak  into  the  streets  of  Down- 
patrick,  the  capital  of  Ulster.  The  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Viviani,  who 
was  in  that  province,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  De  Courc}'  from  violence ; 
but  the  cardinal's  eloquence  was  powerless  against  the  prophecy.  The 
cardinal  llien  becoming  indignant  at  tlie  senseless  and  unprincipled  con- 
duet  of  De  Courcy,  advised  the  king  of  Ulster,  O'Neil,  to  oppose  him  in 
arms.  In  the  first  engagement  O'Neil  was  d€;feated, but  subsequently  De 
Courcy,  though  generally  successful  in  pitched  battles,  was  frequent',? 
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reduced  to  great  straits ;  and  on  one  occHsion  he  only  escaped  cantura — 
which  in  his  case  would  have  been  incvitiible  death— by  flying;  before  hit 
enemies  fur  two  days  and  nights,  without  other  sustenance  than  water  and 
wild  berries. 

Tiie  petty  and  mischievous  warfare  which  De  Courcy  had  commenced 
IM  Ulster  naturally  led  to  similar  disturbances  in  other  parts.  Fitz-Adelm, 
the  governor,  was  detested ;  and  Henry  imagining  that  a  more  popular 
governor  would  perhaps  succeed  in  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  country — a  peace  which  was  indispensable  towards  making  the  jpos- 
sehsioii  of  the  country  a  source  of  revenue  to  England — removed  Fitz- 
Adelm,  and  gave  his  post  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  lord  of  Meath,  whom  he 
instructed  to  take  all  possible  means  to  conciliate  the  natives,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  himself  in  the  erection  of  castles  sufficiently  strong 
and  advantageously  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  English  pale.  Nor  did 
the  king's  eforts  to  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland  stop  even  here.  He  ap- 
plied to  Uome  for  permission  to  crown  his  son  Prince  John  as  king  ot 
Jndand,  though  of  course  in  vassalage  to  England.  The  court  of  Home, 
which  even  only  with  reference  to  Peter-pence,  and  still  more  with  refer- 
ence to  future  contingencies,  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  readily  gave  the  permission  required.  But,  whether 
from  already  perceiving  something  of  John's  real  nature,  or  from  some 
other  unexplained  feeling,  the  king  did  not  avail  himself  of  it,  but  merely 
sent  him  over  as  lord  of  Ireland,  where  the  prince  arrived  in  the  year  1185 

Prince  John  was  at  this  period  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Arrogant, 
hesrtless,  and  destitute  even  of  the  prudence  which  would  have  taught 
him  to  imitate  the  affability  of  manner  by  which  his  father  had  contrived 
to  conciliate  the  testy  but  warm-hearted  chieftains,  John  by  his  first  act 
disgusted  those  who  approached  him  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  crown.  The  flowing  yellow  garments  and  long 
hair  and  beards  of  the  Irish  presented  a  very  odd  appearance,  no  doubt ; 
though,  as  the  Irish  were  a  singularly  well  and  powerfully  made  race,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  peculiarities  of  costume  tended  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance imposing  rather  than  ludicrous.  But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  Prince  John,  who  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  persons 
as  young  and  ignorant  as  himself,  they  were  received  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, and  some  of  the  boy-courtiers  are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pull 
the  beards  of  these  fiery  and  veteran  warriors.  The  Irish  nature  was 
precisely  such  as  it  would  be  safer  to  injure  than  to  insult.  Burning  with 
rage,  the  chieftains  departed  with  the  deepest  determination  to  leave  no 
effort  untried  towards  shaking  off  the  English  yoke.  They  who  had  been 
the  most  sincerely  desirous  to  show  themselves  faithful  to  the  absent 
king  of  England,  now  joined  those  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  were 
already  in  arms  against  him,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  most  extensive 
description  forthwith  broke  out.  The  English  army,  beaten  at  various 
points,  was  in  a  measure  destroyed,  and  the  Irish  even  made  themselves 
a  passage  into  the  English  pale,  plundering  and  burning  many  of  the 
houses  and  butchering  the  inhabitants.  So  extensive  was  tiiis  revolt,  and 
so  deadly  the  animosity  felt  towards  John,  that  it  is  likely  Ireland  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  England,  had  he  longer  continued  in  that  island. 
Kortimately,  genuine  information,  not  always  procurable  by  even  the 
most  powerful  kings,  reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  he  instantly  recal- 
led his  incapable  son  and  gave  the  government  to  De  Courcy,  earl  of  Uls- 
ter. He,  probably,  combining  both  civil  and  military  talents,  and  possess- 
ing enormous  property  and  proportionate  influence  in  Ulster,  was  the 
fittest  man  then  in  Ireland  to  overcome  the  difficulties  and  danger  conse- 
quent upon  Prince  John's  absurd  conduct.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  had  for- 
merly replaced  Fitz-Adelm,  would  have  been  a  still  more  efficient  gover 
i<or,  but  he  had  recently  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  by  an  Irish  lalraurer 
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while  superimendinjj  iho  building  of  a  caHlIo  in  his  lore  ship  of  Meath 
Dc  (-'ourcy,  well  knowing  the  propensity  of  Irish  princes  to  make  war 
upon  caeli  olhnr,  so  skilfully  excried  himself  to  foment  quarrels  among 
them,  that  he  easily  hroke  up  their  league;  and,  at  once  separated  from 
their  common  object,  they  weakened  each  other  so  far  that  he  had  but 
little  diincully  in  quelling  ihfir  desultory  attacks  upon  the  Knglish. 

A.  n.  IHD.— Henry  the  Second,  alter  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  the 
latter  portion  of  which  had  been  tormented  by  the  unnatural  misconduct 
of  his  sons,  died  on  the  «th  of  July,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  renowned 
king  Richard  the  first.  Attached  to  warfare,  Kichard  was  more  anxioua 
to  humble  France,  or  to  lead  an  army  against  the  far-distant  hosts  of 
Heathenesse,  than  to  improve  a  conquest  already  made  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  left  Ireland  wholly  unnoticed ;  yet  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
the  final  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  Knglish  crown  may  in  some  sort 
be  said  to  have  taken  place;  as  in  the  year  1198  O'Connor,  the  last  native 
king  of  Ireland,  expired  in  the  monastery  in  which  for  thirteen  years  he 
had  lived  in  peace.  As  he  was  the  iasi  Irish  king,  so  was  he  the  first  of 
them  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  great  source  of  Irish 
weakness  and  misery  was  ignorance.  Though  monasteries  and  their 
inhabitants  existed  in  very  evil  abundance,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  ignorance.  Roderick  O'Connor  ex- 
erted  himself  to  establish  schools,  especially  in  Armagh;  and  by  that 
wise  act  deserved  an  admiration  which,  unfortunately,  the  world  is  more 
willing  to  bestow  upon  the  king  that  leads  in  war,  than  upon  him  who 
points  the  road  to  civilization  and  happiness. 

De  Courcy,  by  nature  restless  and  ambitious,  availed  himself  of  the 
neglect  shown  to  Ireland  by  Richard,  and  made  war  and  took  spoil  at  his 
own  pleasure;  and  when, in  119!),  John  succeeded  to  Richard,  De  Courcy 
had  the  boldness  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign.  As  the 
matter  really  stood  between  John  and  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
his  claim  was  open  to  question.  But  powerful  as  De  Courcy  was  in  Ire- 
land and  against  Irish  chieftains,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  overshot 
liis  mark  in  venturing  to  beard  the  king  of  England,  even  in  the  persoh  of 
so  contemptible  a  man  as  John  was.  De  Courcy,  in  the  life-time  oi 
Richard,  had  given  offence  to  Prince  John  by  the  contempt  with  which 
he  had  treated  all  the  prince's  orders  having  relation  to  Ireland;  and 
John,  now  that  he  had  come  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  curb  the  proud 
vassal.  De  Courcy  was  accordingly  arrested  and  sent  to  England.  How 
or  when  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  ho  never  returned  to  his 
Irish  possessions ;  and  even  his  lordship  of  Ulster  was  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  Hugh,  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  murdered 
governor. 

Though  anything  but  warlike  in  disposition,  John  made  an  expedition 
to  Ireland  ;  less,  it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dis- 
orders which  existed  there,  than  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  England  while 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  were  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  tremendou* 
effects  of  the  papal  interdict.  Attended  by  a  powerful  army,  he  was 
speedily  waited  upon  at  Dublin  by  twenty  of  the  most  powerful  chieftains, 
who  did  homage  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Anxious  now  to  con- 
ciliate, as  formerly  he  had  been  hasty  to  offend,  he  made  many  presents 
among  them  ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  proof  that  these  brave  chieftains 
were  even  yet  not  far  removed  from  barbarism,  when  we  learn  that  of  all 
the  presents  he  made  them,  they  were  most  delighted  with  a  quantity  ol 
scarlet  cloth.  The  reader  is  aware  of  the  important  law  regulations 
which  were  made  in  England  during  the  reign  of  John ;  all  tnese  were 
equally  extended  to  Ireland,  as  were  the  provisions  of  that  great  political 
blessing— magna  charta.  But  these  benefits,  though  actually  conferred 
upon  all,  were  enjoyed  only  by  the  English  in  Ireland ;  the  turbulence  *<id 
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tiidomitiiblfi  prejuilices  of  the  dwellers  beyond  the  KiiKlish  pale,  mnkin^ 
ihem  look  with  (.'oiitempt  upon  all  liberty  ami  cntni'iiient  procured  other 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms.  Where  the  barons  from  Kni;l:iiid  siibihici 
tracts  of  country  and  subjerted  the  inhabitants  to  the  feudal  law,  those 
inhabitants  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  same  imperfect  liberty  as  KiiKli^h 
men  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  grossly  unjust  than  tc 
represent  as  a  consequence  of  Knglish  partiality,  that  difTerence  betweep 
the  people  which  really  arose  from  the  fierceness  of  the  Irish  themselves 

A.  D.  1210. — John,  whost!  attention  to  Ireland  was  but  temporary,  wa» 
now  succeeded  by  Henry  III.  The  reign  of  this  prince  extended  to  fifty 
Mix  years ;  and  the  weakness  of  his  character  unfitting  him  to  contend 
with  the  bold  and  restless  barons  of  his  time,  made  the  struggles  of  Kng 
land  more  than  enough  to  employ  him ;  and  Ireland  was  consequently 
left  to  be  scourged  by  constant  wars  between  the  Irish  people  and  their 
Kn^disli  rulers,  the  latter  of  whom  still  farther  increased  the  confusion  by 
fierce  and  frequent  contests  among  themselves.  How  desperate  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  had  at  length  become,  may  be  inferred  from  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  to  Edward  I.,  in  which  they  implored  him  to  com- 
pel tlie  barons  to  administer  the  laws  equally  whether  to  Knglish  or  Irish 
vassals  of  his  majesty,  and  to  compel  the  e.xtension  of  all  Knglish  laws 
and  customs  to  the  whole  Irish  people.  Utterly  heedless,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  decree  could  avail,  all  this  had  been  done  in  the 
reign  of  John,  and  that  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  prevented  prac- 
tice from  being  assimilated  to  theory  ;  yet  sensible  of  the  existing  evils, 
though  blind  to  their  real  causes,  they  ofTered  to  pay  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  marks  to  the  king  as  the  price  of  his  rendering  them  this  great 
service.  He  made  an  order  accordingly ;  but  the  order  of  the  great  Ed- 
ward was  ns  ineffectual  as  that  of  the  mean  John,  when  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  people  at  once  brave,  restless,  and  ignorant,  living  in  a 
state  of  society  provocative  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

The  war  in  which  Edward  I.  was  engaged  with  Scotland  compelled 
him  to  summon  his  barons  from  Ireland,  and  during  their  absence  the  na- 
tives made  frequent  and  destructive  attacks  upon  the  English  pale.  The 
death  of  Edward  enabled  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  to  seat  himseli 
firmly  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Knowing  how  ardently  the  Irish 
desired  to  throw  of  the  English  yoke,  and  judging  how  important  he  could 
make  them  in  diverting  the  attacks  of  the  English  from  Scotland,  King 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  (1315) 
sent  his  brother  Edward  into  Ireland  with  a  well  equipped  army  of  six 
thousand  men.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  as  deliverer,  and  took 
upon  himself  the  title  of  king.  His  brother  soon  afterwards  landed  in 
Ireland  with  a  still  more  powerful  army.  But  just  at  this  time  there  was 
an  absolute  famine  in  both  England  and  Ireland;  and  the  latter  country, 
suffering  under  the  efTecls  of  long  civil  war  as  well  as  of  the  bad  season, 
was  still  more  terribly  destitute  tiian  the  former.  The  most  splendid 
buccesses  of  war  coula  avail  nothing  against  famine.  Reduced  to  feed 
upon  the  hor;-  s  as  they  died  of  actual  hunger,  the  soldiers  of  Bruce  per- 
ished in  awfui  numbers,  and  he  at  length  retuiiied  to  Scotland,  leaving 
his  brother  to  contest  his  usurped  crown  with  the  English  or  abandon  it, 
as  he  might  see  fit.  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  to  the  full  as  cruel  as  he 
was  brave,  bore  up  with  a  constant  spirit  against  all  difficulties.  Bui 
though  he  had  much  success  in  the  field,  and  made  terrible  examples  of 
the  vanquished,  he  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  English  from  their 
strong  holds.  The  Irish  were  l^or  the  most  part  very  favourable  to  him  ; 
but  if  they  hated  the  English  much  they  hated  each  otlier  still  more,  and, 
as  usual,  their  mutual  strife  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  cor- 
dially co-operate  even  for  a  purpose  wiiich  they  all  had  strongly  at  heart. 

A.  D.  1318. — Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  likely  that  Edward  Bruce 
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would  at  length  have  seen  that  the  coiujiiciit  of  Irilaiifl  waa  a  nroj^ct  too 
VHHt  for  Scotland,  even  with  the  mighty  Robert  llrutT  for  her  kmu-  Dut 
•  r"  he  had  miide  up  hn  mind  to  ahundon  his  usurntd  royalty  and  relurn 
to  Scotland,  he  was  encountered  at  Dundalk  by  the  hngiish  army,  under 
Lor.l  Hirmingham.  Kdward  Uruce  on  this  important  day  performed  th« 
part  of  a  Rood  general  and  a  stout  soldier;  but  all  his  effort  were  in  vain, 
aii'l  he  fell  upon  the  field  of  battle  while  making  efforts  to  rally  a  portion 
of  liiN  routed  and  dinpirilfrd  force.  Conspicuous  bv  his  arms  and  oriia- 
innits,  he  was  marked  out  by  an  Knglish  knight.  Sir  John  Maupas.  Hold, 
iiilf  Kdward  Hriico  in  especial  detestation,  and  believing  his  death  to  be  in 
cviry  way  dcxe/vcd  and  desirable,  he  vowed  himself,  after  the  cuHtoin  (tf 
ilu;  miii,  to  destroying  him.  Accordingly,  though  Edward  was  zealously 
dcft'iidi'd  by  his  friends  and  attendants,  Sir  John  succeeded  in  reaching 
him  ;  and  after  the  battle  their  dead  bodies  were  found  still  grasping  eacF 
other  in  the  death-gripe. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Knowino  what  we  do  of  the  turbulence  of  the  barons  wherever  the 
(t;U(lal  law  prevailed,  we  have  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  English  in  Ire- 
land  made  their  vassals  feel  the  weight  of  their  feudal  clu  ins.  Kemover, 
as  liiey  were  from  the  check  of  the  king's  presence,  and  liviiijr  in  a  country 
in  which  civil  strife  was  not  the  mere  exception  but  the  general  rule,  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  those  barons  had  been  less  tyrinnoiis 
than  the  men  of  their  order.  Hut  it  is  abundantly  evident,  after  making 
iillowance  for  tho  evils  which  Ireland,  in  common  with  other  countries', 
iiuist  have  owed  to  the  abuses  of  the  feudal  system,  the  chief  and  abiding 
cause  of  misery  was  the  inherent  disorderlincss  of  the  Irish  character. 
The  clergy,  for  instance,  both  English  and  Irish,  were  at  deadly  feud. 
No  English  monk  was  allowed  to  enter  an  Irish  monastery;  and  the 
monasteries  of  the  English  pale  were  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  native 
monk.  When  we  see  that  even  the  common  bond  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interest  could  not  induce  the  clergy  to  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
we  need  not  marvel  that  the  best  attemnts  at  causing  a  general  union  of 
the  people  failed.  Edward  III.,  who  did  so  much  towards  improving  the 
laws  and  raising  the  trade  of  England,  was  desirous  to  render  the  same 
service  to  Ireland.  Clearly  perceiving  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  the  exact  obtdience  of  the  barons  whose  lands  lay  in  Ireland,  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  desirous  to  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  being  op- 
[trcsscd,  he  threw,  as  far  as  possible,  the  government  of  Ireland  into  the 
liaiids  of  nobles  whose  property  lay  in  England,  and  for  whose  obedience 
and  good  conduct  he  consnqutMitly  had  some  security.  But  this  excel- 
lent stroke  of  policy  was  made  too  late  to  have  the  effect  it  would  have 
iiad  at  an  earlier  date. 

.\.  D.  lofil.— Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
livlaiid  ill  the  year  ISOl ;  and  lie  evidently  went  there  with  the  desire  to 
L,Mvo  olfect  to  his  royal  fatlicr's  wishes  for  the  people's  welfare.  But  the 
niimosilies  which  hud  been  so  many  years  increasing  were  now  beyond 
Ihe  possibility  of  a  s[)erdy  renipdy.  Such  was  the  hostility  between  the 
itvo  races,  that  under  the  govenurship  of  Lionel,  it  was  found  requisite  to 
pass  the  stringent  rejruiai  ions  known  to  lawyers  as  the  statute  of  Kilkenny. 
Hillicrto  attempts  had  been  made  to  govern  Ireland  rather  by  affection 
than  by  severity ;  and  tho  law  left  it  (juite  ojjon  to  tho  two  races  to  become 
amalgamated  by  marriage  and  friendship.  iUit  by  this  statute,  which 
seems  to  have  been  eidled  for  by  the  danger  of  the  English  from  the  Irish, 
the  latter  we-f  at  li'iiy;ih  trea'f-d  formally  as  an  inferior  people.     Marriage 
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with  the  Iriah  whm  furhiddiMi ;  ihc  iiur»ii>u  of  l''.iii{li»h  inruiitN  liy  Irish 
Wiiilli'il  Wit^«  (ll»t°<'Uiili'iiUii(-t>i| ;  aiKl  MVtirt:  |)Ullli«hilli'iil8  Mcrr  allottiid  to 
ihe  ofl'iMK'UM.  on  the  part  ur  men  ol  Knijliah  deicoiit,  uf  Rpt'iilring  the  Irish 
languHK'S  U'liitf  the  irmh  custoina,  ur  wuiiriiig  thu  IriMh  dri'MH.  These 
eiiiK^tiiientii  wore  douhtleRii  swere ;  but  it  iiiUMt  hii  reinemhercd  that  an 
oppoKite  H|)irit  hud,  for  two  hundred  years,  been  tried  in  vain ;  and  that 
between  this  Htern  Heverity  and  the  actual  al)aiidonnienl  oT  the  inland— 
the  po8<teri8ion  uf  whieh  by  Kraii'  o  would  iiavu  been  ho  prejudicial  tu  the 
KiiKliMJi  thrutie — the  condition  itud  temper  of  tlie  Irish  people  left  roum 
for  iiu  niiddlu  cuurse.  However  reasonable  the  deniandi  of  the  KnKlish 
Koveriinient,  they  never  failed  to  pruvuku  an  uriniul  resistance ;  the 
country  was  continually  in  a  statu  uf  revolt,  famine  was  freipicnt,  and 
sutferini;  constant. 
Soon  .ifier  the  accession  uf  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of  Kn)rland,  that 

Kriiice  went  to  Ireland  with  u  considerable  force,  naturally  expectiii{>;  that 
e  should  And  the  chiefs  disinclinod  to  yield  him  peaceal)le   homage. 
Whether  from  some  vauue  predilection  in  iiis  favour,  or  from  the  fact  of 
his  beini;  accompanied  oy  a  well-appointed  force,  he  was  even  juyfuUy 
received.    No  fewer  than  seventy-fuur  of  the  must  powerful  men  hastened 
to  make  a  surrender  of  their  possessions,  and  to  agree  to  receive  them  in 
grant  from  him  un  condition  of  maintaining  his  royal  authority  in  Ireland. 
Delighted  with  a  loyally  so  exuberant,  Richard  proposed  to  honour  with 
knighthuod  the  four  principal  chiefs.     Hut  the  Irish  were  not  learned  in 
the  lure  uf  chivalry,  and  an  honuur  which  would   have  been  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  high-born  and  wealtliy  elsewhere,  was  actually  declined 
by  these  untutored  men,  who  grp.vely  assured  him  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Irish  kings  to  confer  knighthood  on  their  sons  as  early  as  the  age  of 
seven  ycarx.     And  it  was  not  until  pains  had  been  taken  to  cxpli>'n  io 
them  the  theory  of  knighthood,  that  they  could  be  induced  to  pass  the 
preparatory  vigil  and  receive  the  honour  with  its  formalities.     Richard  on 
thi.s  occasion  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  Irish 
subjects  parted  in  apparent  good  feeling.     But  as  soon  as  tlie  king  was 
absent  the  chiefs  became  turbulent  as  ever.     The  English  pale  was  per- 
petually attacked,  and  so  much  territory  recovered  that  it  became  reduced 
w:  ;  ;n  dangerously  narrow  limits;  and  at  length,  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
cousin  and   heir-presumptive  of  the  king,  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Richard  was  at  this  time  greatly  harrassed  by  the  enmity  of  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  exiled  duke  of  Lancaster.     liut  though  he  well  knew  that 
noble  meditated  the  invasion  of  England,  Richard  unhesitatingly  led  an 
army  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  cousin :  (a.  d.  1399.)     As  usual 
with  them,  the  Irish  chieftains  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  brought  to  a 
general  action,  and  retired  among  the  bogs  and  mountains.     But  Richard 
was  too  intent  upon  avenging  the  murder  of  his  cousin  to  listen  to  those 
who  represented  the  difliculty  of  following  the  rebels  into  iheir  retreats. 
Burning  the  towns  and  villages  as  he  marched  along,  and  disregarding  the 
siiflerings  and  complaints  of  his  soldiers,  who  often  floundered  in  the 
treacherous  soil  of  the  bogs,  he  followed  so  closely,  that  the  greater  part 
gladly  submitted  on  condition  of  being  received  into  the  king's  peace  with 
full  indemnity  for  the  past.    But  Macmorrogh,a  lineal  descendant  of  ihat 
chief  whose  misconduct  had  first  called  the  English  into  Ireland,  held  out 
HiiJ  loudly  protested  that  neither  fear  nor  love  should  induce  him  to  sub- 
n  it.    Tiie  chivalry  of  England  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  a  chieftain  so 
comparatively  powerless  ;  and  Macmorrogh  at  length  agreed  to  treat  with 
the  earl  of  Gloucester.     But  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the  fiery  chief- 
tain was  so  enraged  at  what  he  thought  the  insulting  terms  proposed,  that 
he  angrily  broke  up  the  conference  and  betook  himself  to  his  savage 
haunts,  less  inclined  than  ever  to  submission.     Richard  offered  a  large 
Tiiwaf'J  lor  the  person  of  Macmorrogh,  living  or  dead;  but  events  had  by 
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this  time  taKen  place  in  England,  which  compelled  him  to  forego  his  de- 
sire to  punish  the  haughty  enemy;  for  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  sub- 
sequently  dethroned  Richard,  and  succeeded  him  under  the  title  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  landed  in  England,  and  been  joined  by  some  of  the  most  power 
ful  of  the  nobility,  and  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand  men.  Ricliard  was 
consequently  obl'iged  to  abandon  whatever  projects  he  had  lormed.  Henry 
IV.  could  find  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  many 
petitions  were  sent  to  him ;  and  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  the  turbu- 
lence of  tiie  Irish  chieftains,  and  the  cupidity  and  despotism  of  the  En 
glish  autiiorities,  made  the  country  a  scene  of  wild  disorder  and  wretch- 
edness; in  whicii  condition  it  remained  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VH.  of  England.  During  this  long 
period  the  whole  history  of  Ireland  may  be  written  in  two  words,  strife 
and  misery :  and  to  enter  into  any  detail  would  be  merely  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  monotonous  recital. 

t.  D.  1485. — As  though  Ireland  had  not  already  suffered  sufficiently,  tho 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England  of  one  of  its  most  solidly  wise  and 

Beace-loving  kings,  Henry  VII.,  was  the  signal  for  more  disturbance, 
litherto  the  uniiappy  people  had  at  least  fought  about  their  own  affairs ; 
but  now  they  were  involved  in  the  cause  of  a  silly  impostor,  the  tool  of  a 
more  knavish  one.  The  history  of  the  impudent  attempt  of  the  priest 
Simon  to  palm  a  youth  of  low  degree  named  Lambert  Simnel,  upon  the 
people  as  the  earl  of  Warwick,  nephew  of  Edward  IV.,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England,  we  gave  in  detail  under  the  history  of  that  country. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  it  here,  inasmuch  as  that  gross  imposture 
became  a  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Irish.  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  living 
in  Oxford,  was  instructor  of  the  young  impostor,  Simnel ;  but  considering 
tlif;  character  of  the  dowager-queen,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  tiiat 
Simon  was  himself  a  tool  in  tlie  hands  of  persons  far  higher  in  rank 
Young  Simnel  was  well  furnished  with  information  connected  with  the 
royal  family ;  and  his  tutor,  aware  of  its  propensity  to  fighting  for  any  or 
for  no  cause,  judged  Ireland  to  be  the  fittest  scene  for  the  first  attempt ; 
especially  as  the  Irish  were  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  of  which  it 
was  pretended  the  young  impostor  was  a  scion.  The  lord-deputy  of  Ire- 
land, Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  received  the  impostor's  story 
without  suspicion,  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  court,  and  the 
impudent  son  of  a  baker  was  actually  crowned — the  crown  being  taken 
f(tr  tiiat  purpose  from  an  image  of  the  virgin — lodged  in  Dublin  castle 
with  all  regal  honours,  and  received  throughout  Ireland  tinder  the  title  ol 
king  Edward  VI.,  without  a  word  said,  or  a  blow  stricken  in  defence  ol 
king  Henry.  Henry  VII.,  with  the  prudence  which  characterized  his  life, 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  pretensions  of  Simnel,  than  he  put  all  doubt  out 
of  the  question,  by  causing  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  taken  from  his 
cDiifiiiement  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  exhibited  to  the  populace,  at 
Paul's  cross.  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  however,  affecting  to  believe  tho 
absurd  tale,  got  together  two  thousand  German  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  enterprising  officer  named  Swartz,  and  sent  them  to  Ireland. 
The  arrival  of  such  a  force,  sent,  too,  by  a  person  of  such  influence  aB 
llie  duchess-dowager  of  Burgundy,  raised  the  Irish  enthusiasm  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Too  poor  to  be  able  much  longer  to  support  the  pretender 
and  his  followers,  the  Irish  now  became  e;iger  to  be  led  to  dethrone  king 
Henry.  That  shrewd  monarch  had,  however,  wisely  convinced  his  En- 
glish subjects  of  Simnel's  imposture,  and  thus  prepared  them  to  give  him 
A  liostile  reception  shon'd  he  attempt  to  leave  liehuul  for  England.  Sim- 
nel, intoxicate'l  with  honours,  was  easily  induced  to  believe  that  his  cause 
was  popular  in  England  ;  and  in  full  persuasion  that  he  had  only  to  show 
himself  in  order  to  secure  support,  lie  iictiially  disembarked  his  Gcrmanf 
at  Foudrey,  in  Luiicifihire      This  was  precisely  wliat  the  king  desireJ 
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He  marched  against  him,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  in  Nottinghamshire, 
near  Sloke,  where  a  most  sanguinary  action  was  fought.  The  impostoi 
was  completely  defeated,  and  he  and  his  tutor  taken  prisoners.  The  Irish, 
wlio  fought  with  even  more  than  their  accustomed  bravery,  suffered 
dreadfully.  Ill  provided  with  offensive  weapons,  they  were  altogethei 
destitute  of  defensive  armour ;  and  consequently  received  the  most  ghastly 
and  fatal  wounds.  Rushing,  half  naked,  upon  the  cool  and  well-protected 
soldiery  of  England,  they  saw  their  ranks  awfully  thinned  at  every  charge, 
and  when  the  battle  was  over  hut  few  of  them  remained  alive.  With  the 
capture  o'f  Simnel  the  king's  anger  ended.  He  immediately  dispatched 
Sir  Ri<!hard  Edgecombe  with  a  full  pardon  to  all  in  Ireland  who  had 
abetted  the  impostor ;  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  he  sent,  with  the  letter  . 
containing  his  pardon,  a  splendid  gold  chain ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
principal  lords  of  Ireland  were  summoned  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Green- 
wich, ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  and  taking  oaths  of 
allegiance.  But  the  ever-politic  king  had  a  deeper  design ;  that  of  making 
the  Irish  lords  so  ashamed  of  the  impostor  to  whose  designs  they  had  so 
foolishly  lent  themselves,  that  they  should  be  ever  after  little  disposed  to 
countenance  similar  adventurers.  Accordingly,  at  a  grand  banquet  to 
which  tiiey  were  invited,  they  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  to  find 
among  the  liveried  menials  who  waited  upon  them,  that  identical  Simnel 
whom  a  short  time  previous  they  had  crowned  as  their  king — crowned, 
too,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  the  head  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin ! 

Henry  VII.,  through  he  loved  peace  and  preferred  amassing  money  to 
the  empty  glories  of  the  mere  conqueror,  was  nevertheless  very  capable 
of  exerting  vigour  upon  occasion ;  and  he  now  determined  to  make  such 
alterations  as  would  prevent  Ireland  from  being  so  convenient  a  recruiting 

flace  for  pretenders  and  their  traitorous  friends.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
reland  was  at  this  time  an  avowed  sanctuary  to  evil-doers.  He  who  had 
committed  in  England  an  offence  by  which  he  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty, 
had  only  to  escape  into  Ireland,  and  no  man  could  touch  him.  The  right 
of  sanctuary  was  first  recognised  by  Richard,  duke  of  York — father  of 
Edward  IV. — during  his  governorship  of  Ireland ;  but  for  its  actual  origin 
we  must  look  to  the  numerous  monastic  houses  there.  Henry  VII.,  per- 
ceiving tlie  immense  and  pernicious  advantages  which  the  enemies  of 
England  derived  from  this  Irish  right  of  sanctuary,  wisely  determined  to 
abolish  it ;  and  he  entrusted  this  and  some  other  reforms  to  -a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  still  more  energy.  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  whose  able 
and  firm  conduct  caused  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  important  regula- 
tion known  to  lawyers  as  "  Poyning's  law,"  which  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  Irish  sedition,  by  taking  away  from  the  lords,  parliament,  and  all 
other  authorities  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  giving  validity  to  any  law  until 
it  should  have  been  considered  by  the  king  of  England.  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  act  performed  by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  was  his  arrest- 
ing and  sending  prisoner  to  England  the  celebrated  earl  of  Kildare. 
Henry  VII.  carried  his  peaceable  policy  too  far  now,  and  not  merely 
pardoned  him,  but  even  reappointed  him  to  the  dangerously  powerful 
office  for  wiiich  he  had  shown  himself  unfit. 

A.  D.  1497. — Warned  by  his  narrow  escape,  the  earl  of  Kildare  seems 
henceforward  to  have  conducted  himself  with  considerable  discretion. 
Perkin  Warbeck,  another  impostor,  aided  by  his  French  friends,  having 
tnade  an  attempt  upon  England,  was  signally  disappointed  by  the  loyal 
men  of  Kent.  They  invited  him  to  land,  intending  to  seize  him,  but  the 
pretender  was  too  experienced  a  cheat  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  the  re- 
sult fully  justified  his  caution.  Those  of  his  adherents  who  had  landed 
were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners ;  and  Warbeck,  unaware  or  neglectful 
of  the  alteration  in  the  temper  and  opportunities  of  Ireland  that  had  been 
wrought  by  Poyning's  law,  proceeded  thither.  But  though  on  landing 
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at  Cork  he  was  well  received  by  ihe  mayor  of  that  place,  and  ilso  by  the 
factious  earl  of  Desmond,  he  speedily  found  it  necessary  to  depiirt  for 
Scotland,  where  he  had  a  most  credulous  and  fast  friend  in  James  IV., 
who  protected  and  lionoured  him  to  the  utmost,  and  even  went  so  far  aa 
to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  own  relative,  the  lovely  Catherine  (Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  ear)  of  Huntley,  who,  to  tiie  honour  of  Henry  VII.  be  it 
said,  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  treated  after  the  fall  and  execution 
of  her  husband.  The  short  stay  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland  was,  thanks  to 
the  good  order  established  by  Poyning,  productive  of  no  general  injury  ; 
the  inayoi'  of  Cork,  who  was  subsequently  executed  for  his  treasonable 
concert  with  the  pretender,  being  the  chief  sufferer. 

A.  n.  1535. — The  young  earl  of  Kildare  had  now  for  some  time  been  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment  in  England ;  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
able  minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  very  wisely  objected  to  allowing 
that  nobleman's  use  or  abuse  of  his  immense  power  in  Ireland  to  depend 
upon  his  more  or  less  lively  recollection  of  the  narrow  escape  his  father 
had  formerly  had  ;  and  the  cardinal  had  an  additional  reason  to  doubt  the 
loyalty  and  faith  of  the  young  earl,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  very  closely 
allied  with  the  notoriously  seditious  and  powerful  chieftains  of  the  septs 
O'Carrol  and  O'Connor.  During  Kildare's  enforced  absence,  he  left  all 
His  interests  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzger- 
ald, who  v,as  then  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  not  surprising 
:hat,  under  such  circumstances,  the  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  should  fall 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him  by  his  father's  enemies.  They,  in 
order  to  involve  him  with  the  English  government,  caused  it  to  be  report- 
ed to  him  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  his  own  arrest  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  family.  Hot- 
headed,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  partly  justified  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  the  young  man  assembled  his  armed  followers  and  galloped  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  scornfully  threw  down  his  father's  state  sword,  and  made  a 
solemn  renunciation,  in  both  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  of  all  alle- 
giance and  respect  to  the  English  crown.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
chancellor,  one  of  the  few  real  friends  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  implored 
the  deceived  young  man  not  to  commit  himself  too  hastily  and  too  far. 
The  mere  rhymed  follies  of  an  Irish  bard  were,  with  this  hol-headed  iii.J 
most  ill-advised  young  nobleman,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  ail  i!>o  wi,?- 
dom  of  a  grave  and  honest  counsellor.  He  collected  all  the  frionds  and 
stores  he  could  command;  and  though  the  plague  was  then  raging  in 
Dublin,  he  proceeded  to  invest  that  city. 

A.  D.  1536. — Lord  Leonard  Grey,  newly  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  displayed  considerable  talent  in  the  course  of  this  strife ;  and 
after  upwards  of  six  months  hard  fighting  he  obliged  Lord  Thomas  to 
surrender.  He  and  five  of  his  uncles,  who  had  been  as  deeply  concerned 
;is  himself,  were  sent  to  London  as  prisoners,  and  there  executed.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  more  enraged  by  the  extent  and  contiaiiance  of  this  rebel- 
lion, because  it  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  carry  into  the 
ivligion  of  Ireland  the  same  reformation  he  had  brought  about  in  England. 
As  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Henr3'  renewed  his  endeavours 
to  that  end ;  and  so  evident  an  evil  was  the  multitude  of  monastic  houses 
in  Ireland,  that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  the  first  person  to  fall  in 
\\'n\i  the  king's  design.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
formal  declanition  of  Henry  VIU  as  king  of  Ireland,  independent  of  the 
pope — instead  of  lord  of  Ireland  holding  under  the  pope,  which  was  the 
light  ill  which  the  Irish  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  king  of  England- 
were  followed  up  by  some  politic  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Henry  to 
conciliate  the  regard  of  tlic  Irish  chieftains.  O'Donnel,  for  instance,  was 
created  earl  of  Tyrconiitl ;  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone  ;  and  his  son,  Lord 
Duncannon  ;  though  the  latter,  formidable  as  he  could  make  himself  io 
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wild  Irish  warfare,  was  so  poor,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  to  London 
to  receive  his  new  honour  from  tlie  hands  of  the  king,  was  acturtlly 
obliged  to  borrow  a  hundred  pounds  of  St.  Leger,  the  English  governor 
and  bad  so  little  prospect  of  returning  even  that  sum  in  hard  cash,  that  he 
stipulated  to  be  allowed  to  repay  it  in  cattle. 

A.  D.  1538.— The  comparatively  short  reign  of  Mary  in  England,  served 
to  show  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Irish  had  acquiesced  in  Henry's 
sweeping  reform  of  religion  was  chiefly  owing  to  self-interest  and  the 
skill  of  the  king  in  accommodating  his  favour  to  the  desires  of  the  person 
to  be  conciliated.  For  a  very  general  inclination  was  shown  in  Ireland 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  to  return  to  the  papal  faith,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest difficulties  experienced  by  Elizabeth  was  that  of  re-esta'olishing 
protestantism  among  her  Irish  subjects.  The  Desmonds  and  the  O'Neills 
were  especially  troublesome  in  their  resistance  to  England.  The  earl  of 
Desmond  broke  out  into  an  open  war  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  be- 
sides being  a  very  able  nobleman,  was  cousin  to  the  queen.  Desmond 
professing  to  be  confident  that  he  could  show  he  was  in  the  right,  and 
was  the  injured  party  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  Ormond — a  question 
of  boundary  of  their  adjoining  possessions — petitioned  to  be  allowed  to 
represent  the  matter  to  the  queen  in  person.  He  arrived  in  London,  un- 
der the  impression  that  he  was  to  have  the  required  interview  ;  but  instead 
of  being  so  favoured  he  was  thrown  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner  for  some  years.  When  he  at  length  got  his  liberty  he  nat- 
urally enough  considered  himself  a  deeply-injured  man,  and  extended  his 
enmity  from  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  English  power  altogether. 

A.  D.  1579. — Philip  of  Spain,  hating  Elizabeth,  both  as  the  protostant 
ruler  of  that  kingdom  which  he  would  fain  have  subjected  to  the  gloomy 
despotism  of  the  inquisition,  and  because  she  had,  most  prudently,  refused 
the  offer  he  made  of  his  hand  almost  ere  her  sister  and  his  wife  was  laid 
in  her  tomb,  gladly  encouraged  Desmond  in  his  desire  to  work  evil  to  the 
English  power,  and  actually  sent  the  rebel  earl  a  very  considerable  force 
of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  But  the  wild  Irish  warfare,  with  its  accompa- 
nying famine  and  other  sufferings,  was  too  much  for  the  endurance  ol 
these  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  make  war  with  considerably 
less  bloodshed  and  more  personal  indulgence.  Defeated  wherever  they 
appeared,  and  at  length  abandoned  in  despair  by  Desmond  himself,  they 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  other  English  officers 
decided  that  tliey  could  not  be  looked  upon  so  much  in  the  light  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  as  in  that  of  felonious  abettors  of  a  domestic  rebellion  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  they  were  summarily  executed.  Des- 
mond himself  being  found  in  a  hut,  was  put  to  death  by  some  soldiers  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward  they  anticipated  receiving  for  his  head  from  his 
enemy  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  large  territories  of  Desmond,  and  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  numerous  wealthy  men  who  had  abetted  his  rebel- 
lion were  confiscated,  either  on  the  death  of  the  owners  in  battle,  or  by 
their  departure  on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  to  the  Low  Countries,  where 
service  was  offered  to  llicnj  by  Philip.  If  the  miseries  of  civil  war  fell 
exclusively  upon  those  who  e.xcite  it,  the  evil  would  be  great  and  sad 
eiumgh  ;  but,  niiliappilj',  the  worst  share  of  wretchedness  usually  falls 
upon  people  who  neither  take  part  in  tiie  crime,  nor  have  any  power  to 
prevent  its  coinir'ssion.  In  the  present  (!ase,  the  horrors  of  famine  and 
disease  raged  to  sin'h  an  extent  as  almost  to  depopulate  Munster.  Ra- 
leigh and  other  Eii^ilishnicn  got  grants  of  the  land  that  was  left  untenant- 
ablc  ;ind  to  the  accident  of  his  obtaining  a  grant,  Ireland  owes  the  intro- 
d  itKHi  of  her  groat  staple,  potatoes,  whicli  he  first  brought  into  that  coun- 
try from  Spanish  America.  He  also  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
Diit  the  climate  pr"V(  iiled  it  from  being  good.  But,  by  introducing  the 
potato,  Raleigh  conferred  a  real  and  permanent  benefit  upon  that  country* 
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Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  received  much  kindness  from  Queen  Eh'zabeth, 
by  whom  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebt- 
ed for  the  restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  earldom,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  his  uncle  Shane  O'Neill,  was  for  some 
time  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  queen's  nobles.     It  chanced,  however, 
that  when  the  great  and  providential  tempest  dispersed  that  armada  which 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  pope  had  presumptuously  named  the  •'  invincible," 
some  of  the  vessels  composing  it  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
Tyrone  behaved  with  so  much  cordiality  to  the  shipwrecked  Spaniard*, 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  his  cousin,  a  son  of  Shane  O'Neill,  to  accuie 
him  of  treasonable  correspondeiice  with  Spain.    All  the  violence  of  the 
earl's  nature  now  burst  fiercely  forth ;  instead  of  taking  a  safe  and  straight 
course,  lie  caused  his  cousin  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  havmg 
thus,  by  an  inhuman  crime  put  himself  out  of  the  queen's  peace,  he  impu- 
dently set  himself  up  as  the  patriotic  enemy  of  her  to  whose  favour  he 
owed  all  that  he  possessed.    Levying  war  in  reality  to  save  himself  from 
the  deserved  penalty  of  murder,  he  also  excited  the  M'Guires,  M'Mahonn, 
and  other  sects  to  join  in  his  rebellion ;  and  while  the  English  agents  were 
endeavouring  to  enrich  the  country,  these  patriots  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  throw  it  deeper  into  barbarism. 

A.  D.  1594.— The  experience  of  ages  had  not  yet  taught  the  Irish  that 
peace  is  the  true  nursing-mother  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Tyrone 
and  his  associates,  with  abundant  support,  had  committed  much  crime 
and  inflicted  proportionate  misery.  And  yet,  when  in  1594  Sir  William 
Russell  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  Tyrone  had  the  consummate  assu- 
rance to  go  to  Dublin  and  assert  his  desire  to  support  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  a  shrewd  man,  who  then  filled  the  office  of 
marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  was  for  putting  it  out  of  the  traitor's 
power  to  commit  further  crime  by  at  once  sending  him  to  England.  But 
Sir  William,  desirous  of  carrying  conciliation  to  its  most  prudent  length, 
determined  to  trust  the  earl's  promise  of  faith  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  earl 
showed  his  sense  of  this  too-trusting  conduct,  by  immediately  going  to 
his  own  territory  and  opening  a  correspondence  with  her  majesty's  bitter- 
est enemy,  the  Spaniard,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  supply  of  ?.rms  and 
ammunition,  and  then  openly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  Irish  chiefs,  their  avowed  object  being  the  ruin  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland.  Shrewd  and  well-advised  as  Elizabeth  was  beyond  most  English 
sovereigns,  magnum  vecti^al  parsimonia  est  was  the  ruling  maxim  of  her 
life ;  to  parsimony  she  owed  not  a  little  of  that  respect  which  the  profu- 
sion of  her  successor  caused  to  be  withheld  from  him  ;  to  parsimony  she 
was  sincerely  devoted.  And,  accordingly,  to  the  six  thousand  pounds' 
which  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  the  queen  added  only  twenty 
thousand,  when  emergency  required  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

While  Sir  John  Norris  was  in  command  of  the  English  force  in  Ireland, 
Tyrone  availed  himSelf  of  his  knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  to  which 
the  queen  supplied  her  officers,  to  play  upon  that  commander's  feelings, 
to  make  and  break  treaties  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man actually  died  of  a  complaint  which  was  attributed  solely  to  his  men- 
tal sufferings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Being  aware  of  the  real  disposition  of  Tyrone, 
this  officer  resolved  to  suppress  him  to  the  utmost ;  but  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  caused  the  first  of  his  operations  to  terminate  in  his  death 
The  rebels  at  that  time  were  besieging  the  fort  of  Blackwater,  the  garri- 
son of  wliich  they  had  already  reduced  to  great  distress.  Sir  Henry  led 
his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  and  was  suddenly  attacked  on  very  dis- 
advantageous ground;  and  one  of  the  ammunition  wagons  accidentallv 
blowing  up,  so^irnreased  the  pamc  into  which  the  men  had  been  thrown. 
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that  a  complete  rout  took  place.     The  loss, on  the  English  side  was  fully 
fifteen  hundred,  and  unhappily  included  the  gallant  Sir  Henry ;  and  bul 
/or  the  daring  conduct  of  Montacule,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  who 
held  the  enemy  in  check,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater.    The 
rebels  were  much  elated  by  this  victory,  which  was  more  decisive  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  achieve ;  and  it  also  put  them  in  [lossession  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  both  whicli  they  stood  in 
great  need.     As  for  Tyrone,  he  us.sumdd  to  himself  the  title  of  deliverer 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  patron  of  Irisri  liberty.    This  event  caused  no 
little  anxiety  at  the  Knglish  court .  and  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  at 
length  came  to  the  determination  to  give  no  future  room  to  the  rebels  to 
avail  themselves  of  truces  and  treaties.    The  queen,  in  truth,  deemed  it. 
high  time  to  put  her  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  some  commander  posses- 
sing rank  as  well  as  ability.    Her  own  opinion  inclined  towards  Charles 
Blount,  the  young  and  high-spirited  Lord  Mountjoy.     But  Essex,  who 
was  now  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  was  himself  ambitious  of  acquir- 
■jig  fame  by  pacifying  Ireland,  and  he  urged  that  Mountjoy  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  standing  or  the  requisite  talent ;  plainly  giving  the 
queen  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  the  fittest  person  she  could  send. 
Essex  so  perseveringly  pushed  his  suit,  that  Elizabeth  at  length  consented 
to  entrust  him  with  the  coveted  office ;  and  in  the  patent  by  which  she 
constituted. him  her  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  she  gave  him  the  power  of 
pardoning  rebels,  and  of  appointing  nil  the  principal  officers  in  the  lieuten- 
antcy.    As  in  distinction,  so  in  military  force  he  was  favoured  beyond 
any  of  his  predecessors ;  having  an  army  provided  for  him  of  twenty 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.    Averse  as  Elizabeth  was 
to  all  expensive  armaments,  the  more  reflecting  among  the  friends  of 
Essex  trembled  for  him  ;  and  the  more  reflecting  among  his  enemies  re- 
joiced in  anticipation  of  the  ruin  in  which  failure  would  involve  him, 
should  he  be  otherwise  than  successful  when  so  abundantly  provided  with 
the  means  of  success.     And,  in  order  to  render  ill  success  the  more  ruin- 
ous to  him,  Raleigh,  Cecil,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  the  queen  the  impossibility  of  her  favourite  being 
otherwise  than  triumphant.    The  earl  of  Southampton  had  incurred  the 
anger  of  Elizabeth  by  marrying  without  her  permission — an  offence  which 
never  failed  deeply  to  incense  her  against  those  of  her  courtiers  who  com- 
mitted it ;  and  ere  Essex  left  England  the  queen  gave  express  orders  not 
to  give  any  command  to  Southampton.     But  one  of  the  very  first  acts  of 
Essex  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  was  to  give  his  friend  Southampton  the 
command  of  the  horse.     This  error,  gross  enough,  was  still  farther  aggra- 
vated.    The  queen  no  sooner  heard  of  the  disobedience  than  she  sent  her 
special  command  to  Essex  to  revoke  Southampton's  commission ;  and 
Essex,  instead  of  obeying,  contented  himself  with  remonstrating,  nor  did 
he  obey  until  a  new  and  more  positive  order  convinced  him  that  his  own 
command  would  be  taken  from  him  if  he  longer  hesitated.    Considering 
the  self-willed  character  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  served,  Essex  placed 
himself  in  sufficient  peril  by  this  one  error ;  but  as  if  infatuated  and  deter- 
mined upon  ruin,  he  immediately  committed  an  error  still  more  grave, 
because  striking  directly  against  the  success  of  the  enterprize  intrusted  to 
him.     kt  the  English  council-board  he  had  pledged  hi. ".".self  to  proceed  at 
once  against  the  main  body  under  Tyrone.     The  queen  and  her  advisers 

Eerfectly  agreed  with  him  on  this  point;  yet  he  had  scarcely  landed  in 
►ublin  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  the  season  was  too 
early,  and  that  his  better  plan  would  be  to  devote  some  time  to  an  expe- 
dition into  Munster,  where  parties  of  the  rebels  were  doing  mischief.  In 
fine,  after  proving  himself  signally  unfit  for  his  task,  Essex  in  a  pet  re- 
turned to  England,  and  eventually  lost  his  head.  Lord  Mountjoy,  whom 
Elizabeth,  as  we  have  said,  originally  intended  for  the  Irish  expedition, 
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was  now  sent  over,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  repair  the  evils  caused  oy 
his  incapable  rival.  The  Irish  rebels  speedily  discovered  that  they  now 
had  to  deal  with  a  lord-lieutenant  very  different  from  the  vain  and  facile 
Essex.  Brave  and  accomplished  as  a  soldier,  Mountjoy  was  also  some- 
what inclined  to  sternness  and  severity. 

A.  D.  1602. — On  taking  the  command  in  Ireland,  Mountjoy  divided  hia 
force  into  detachments,  and  gave  the  commands  to  men  of  known  ability 
and  courage,  wit!i  orders  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  to  give  no 
quarter.    The  rebels  being  thus  attacked  at  once,  and  finding  their  new 
opponent  was  impracticable  in  negotiation  as  he  was  in  war,  threw  down 
their  arms.    Many  of  them  sought  safety  by  retiring  into  the  morasses 
and  mountain  caves,  while  their  friends  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  their 
peace  ou  such  terms  as  Mountjoy  chose  to  dictate.     Tyrone  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  at  firstj  indeed,  he  tried  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  but  his  days 
of  successful  deception  were  ended.    Mountjoy  refused  to  admit  him  tc 
mercy  on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  absolute  surrender  of  his  life 
and  fortunes  to  th«:  queen's  pleasure.    But  Elizabeth  had  expired  while 
he  still  hesitated ;  and  as  the  character  of  her  successor  rendered  it  un- 
likely he  would  show  mercy  to  rebels  so  crafty  and  faithless  as  Tyrone 
both  he  and  O'Donnel  made  their  escape  to  Italy ;  where  Tyrone  lived 
some  years,  supported  only  on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the  pope.     He 
was  blind  for  many  years  before  his  death ;  and  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
into  which  his  misconduct  brought  him,  compared  with  the  influence  and 
respect  which  he  forfeited,  ought  to  warn  such  men — if  indeed  men  of 
ambition  and  ill-regulated  energies  can  be  warned  by  anything— of  the 
danger  as  well  as  impropriety  of  inciting  the  ignorant  and  violent  to  that 
worst  of  crimes,  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A.  D.  1612. — Thb  most  efficient  of  the  English  commanders  was  un- 
doubtedly the  lord  Mountjoy ;  and  perhaps,  but  for  his  stern  chastisement 
of  armed  rebellion,  Ireland  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  to  profit  by  the 
wise  and  humane  desire  of  Elizabeth's  successor,  James  I.,  to  civilize  the 
people  by  raising  them  socially  as  well  as  intellectually.  The  immense 
tracts  of  land  which  civil  war  and  rebellion  had  depopulated  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  Ulster,  furnished  the  sagacious  James  with  the  first  great 
element,  room  for  civilized  colonists,  whose  example  of  industry  and 
prosperity  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  raising  all  the  rest  in  the 
social  scale.  Aware  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  admirable  plan,  and  aware,  too,  that  practical  men  were 
the  best  persons  to  look  after  the  details  upon  which  so  much  would  de- 
pend, Jameq  incorporated  the  Royal  Irish  Society.  The  members  were 
to  be  annucilly  elected  from  the  aldermen  and  common-council  of  London  ; 
and  to  the  committee  thus  formed,  were  all  matters  to  be  intrusted  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  the  waste  tracts 
of  land.  The  lands  were  to  be  let  to  three  classes  of  undertakers ;  so 
called  because  they  undertook  to  fulfil  certain  conditions.  Those  who 
received  two  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  castle,  with  a  proportionate 
bawn  or  yard,  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall;  those  who  received  fifteen 
hundred  acres  were  to  build  a  stone  house,  also  surrounded  by  a  bawn, 
unless  in  situations  where  a  bridge  would  be  more  desirable  ;  and  those 
who  received  a  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  good  dwelling  to  their  own 
taste.  The  plan  itself  was  a  comprehensive  one  ;  and  we  think  that  few 
will  be  disposed  to  differ  from  Sir  John  Daviee,  who  says,  as  quoted  by 
Hume,  tliat "  James  in  nine  years  made  greater  advances  towards  the 
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eivilization  of  Ireland,  than  had  been  made  in  llie  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  «>  'i^'h  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted."  Having 
done  so  much,  James  declared  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  equally  his 
subjects,  (tbolishcd  the  Urehon  laws,  and  stationed  a  small  army  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  regularly  paid  from  England,  and  thus  spared  all  temp- 
tation to  excite  disturbances  in  the  country  by  levying  contributions  upon 
its  inhabitants.  The  good  effect  of  this  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  case 
of  an  outbreak  excited  by  a  chief  named  O'Dogherty.  This  chieftain, 
among  many,  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  in  which 
strangers  dwelt  in  his  native  country  ;  and  he  was  especially  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Hrehon  laws,  which  gave  occasion  to  periodical  war- 
fare by  a  most  absurd  division  of  property,  and  made  murder  and  other 
crimes  as  purchasoable  as  any  manufactured  luxury,  by  affixing  a  price 
to  each  crime,  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  and  most  other  partially  bar- 
barous people,  had  done  at  an  earlier  day.  Taking  counsel  with  other 
chieftains  as  prejudiced  and  turbulent  as  himself,  O'Dogherty  endeavoured 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  civil  war.  But  his  first  outbreak  was  steadily 
met  by  the  resident  English  troops;  reinforcements  were  speedily  sent; 
and  he  who  but  a  few  years  before  might  have  sacked  towns,  and  then 
have  sold  his  good  behaviour  for  a  peerage,  was  easily  and  speedily  put 
down.  Regular  circuits  for  the  administration  of  justice  were  formed; 
charters  of  incorporation  were  bestowed  upon  the  larger  and  more  pros 
perous  towns;  and  James  had  the  truly  enviable  pleasure  of  seeing 
prosperity  and  growing  civilization  accomplished  by  his  peaceful  and 
equitable  rule,  for  a  country  which  his  predecessors  had  all  failed  even  to 
begin  to  rule  with  either  certainty  or  advantage.  Hume  gives  a  curious 
anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  effect  which  the  affixing  prices  to  crimes  had, 
in  diminishing  not  merely  the  legal  fear  of  committing  them,  but  also  the 
moral  sense  of  their  enormity.  When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  was  lord- 
deputy,  he  told  the  powerful  and  unruly  M'Guire  that  he,  the  deputy,  was 
about  to  send  the  sheriff  into  Fermanagh.  "  Your  sheriff  shall  be  wel- 
come," said  M'Guire,  "  but  let  me  know  beforehand  what  a  sheriff's  head 
is  rated  at,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the  county  if 
my  people  chance  to  cut  his  head  off." 

A.  D.  1641. — From  the  year  1603,  Ireland  had  been  constantly  progres- 
sing, sometimes  slowly,  but  always  more  or  less,  towards  the  comparative 
perfection  of  England ;  and  if,  now,  in  1641,  Brian  Borohme,  or  Mala- 
chi  of  the  golden  collar,  those  sincere  and — the  age  in  which  they  lived 
being  considered — sensible  friends  of  their  native  country,  could  have 
seen  the  splendid  alterations  that  had  been  wrought  in  its  favour,  they 
would  have  denounced  to  death  the  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
interests,  or  ignorant  fancies,  should  have  proposed  to  light  up  the  torch 
of  war,  and  undo,  in  a  few  weeks  of  violence,  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  liberality  of  years.  But  unhappily  the  times 
were  favourable  to  mock  patriots.  The  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  now 
upon  the  English  throne,  and  deeply  involved  in  the  fatal  disputes  with 
parliament,  which  ended  so  lamentably  for  both  king  and  people.  The 
settlers  in  Ireland  under  the  scheme  of  King  James  were  almost  exclu 
sivoly  protestant,  and  'hey  naturally  had  the  utmost  horror  of  the  oppo- 
site faith,  in  the  name  of  which  so  much  cruel  persecution  had  taken 
place,  and  constantly  sympathized  with  the  puritan  party  in  the  English 
house  of  commons.  In  their  zealous  attention  to  this  one  point,  they  quite 
overlooked  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  situation.  Owing  everything  to 
royal  authority,  and  protected  in  their  liberties  by  the  royal  troops,  the 
Irish  protestants  were  probably  the  last  of  all  the  ill-fated  Charles"  subjects 
who,  even  with  a  view  to  selfish  interests  alone,  should  have  done  aught 
that  could  aid  tlie  triumphs  of  his  enemies.  Though  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  steady  and  consistent  wisdom  of  the  successive  admims- 
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trattons  or  Chichester,  Orandison,  Falkland,  and  the  murdered  Strafford, 
had  Tairly  established  Ireland  among  the  prosperous  and  civilized  nations ; 
though  septs  after  septs  had  become  peaceful  and  settled  tillers  of  the 
earth,  or  prosperous  artizuns  and  traders  in  the  town,  neither  time  nor 
ministerial  wisdom  had,  as  yet,  abated  the  detestation  in  which  the  Irish- 
man held  the  Englishman,  in  which  the  catholic  held  the  protcstant,  in 
which,  in  a  word,  the  conquered  held  the  conqueror.  There  was  still 
much  of  the  old  leaven  of  disturbance  in  existence  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  proteslants  of  Ireland  were  indulging  their  hostility  to  the 
throne,  they  were  watched  with  a  grim  smile  of  approving  hale  by  their 
Roman  catholic  enemies. 

No  matter  whether  the  question  were  one  of  finance,  of  power,  or  of  the 
form  and  etiquette  so  important  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ruler,  yet  without 
injury  or  danger  to  the  ruled,  the  Irish  protestants  in  parliament  assem- 
bled took  every  opportunity  to  despoil  and  mortify  their  king  in  the  most 
complete  and  egregious  unconsciousness,  as  it  would  seem,  that  they 
were  in  precisely  the  same  degree  preparing  and  precipitating  their  own 
ruin.  While  the  Irish  protestants  were  thus  departing  from  the  line  of 
policy  and  duty,  the  catholics  and  old  Irish  were  longing  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  avail  themselves  of  the  fatal  error;  and  there  was  nothing  needed 
to  plunge  the  now  smiling  and  prosperous  land  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  a  daring,  active  leader.  Unhappily  such  a  man  was  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  Roger  Moore,  a  man  of  ability,  and  very  popular  anionic  the 
"old  Irish,"  of  whom  by  descent  he  was  one.  Hating  even  the  beneR- 
cence  of  the  l?]nglish,  he  took  advantage  of  the  blundering  ingratitude  of 
the  Irish  protestants,  to  excite  the  catholics  and  malcontents  to  insurrec- 
tion. Artful  and  eloquent,  he  suited  his  complaints  to  every  man's  pecu- 
liar character,  and  pressed  them  alike  upon  the  sympathy  of  all.  To  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  and  the  lord  M'Guire,  he  early  and  successfully  addressed 
himself,  and  he  and  they  used  the  most  untiring  industry  to  induce  other 
leading  men  of  the  old  blood  and  the  old  faith  to  join  them.  They  pointed 
out  the  crippled  condition  of  the  royal  authority  in  England,  and  of  the 
vice-regal  authority  in  Ireland ;  and  they  dwelt  upon  the  inferiority  of  the 
English  in  numbers,  and  upon  the  ignorant  and  insolent  confidence  of 
safety  in  which  they  lived,  even  their  small  standing  army  being  loosely  sab- 
divided  throughout  the  land.  Moore  urged  that  the  decay  of  the  royal 
authority  boded  persecution  and  ruin  to  the  catholics.  He  said,  that 
though,  as  Irishmen,  they  were  wronged  by  being  subjected  to  English 
rule  under  any  circumstances,  yet  the  king  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
persecute  them  especially  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  if  the  puritans, 
as  seemed  certain,  should  succeed  in  subjecting  their  high-church  sover- 
eign in  England,  would  they  have  any  toleration  to  spare  for  his  catholic 
subjects  in  Ireland  1  If  any  Irishman  had  a  doubt  upon  that  point,  he  had 
but  to  look  at  the  persecution  already  endured  by  his  fellow-religionists  in 
England.  As  catholics,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  prevent  themselves 
from  falling  victims  to  the  fierce  and  persecuting  zeal  of  the  puritans  ;  as 
Irishmen  they  would  at  all  times,  and  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  warranted  in  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  which  conquest  had  fixed 
upon  them ;  and  they  were  now  especially  called  upon  to  do  so.  O'Neill 
engaged  to  head  an  insurrection  in  the  provinces,  the  signal  for  which 
wa?  to  be  given  simultaneously  with  an  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
which  was  to  be  headed  by  Roger  Moore  and  M'Guire.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
ndirectly  at  least,  promised  arms  and  othsr  aid  ;  numerous  Irish  officers 
who  were  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  promised  to  join  them ;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  the  catholic  population  would  join  in  a  revolt  origin- 
ating \n  zeal  for  the  catholic  religion.  Every  arrangement  having  been 
made,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  outbreak  was  the  23d  of  October^  1641 
that  late  period  of  the  year  being  named  by  Moore  on  account  of  th« 
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darkness  of  the  nights,  which  would  favour  ili(!  dark  deeds  that  were  in 
contemplation,  iuid  oil  account  of  the  difficulty  that  stormy  season  of  the 
year  would  throw  in  the  way  of  transporting  men  and  arms  from  Kngland, 
when  news  should  reach  that  country.  Great  and  pn'',i":it  precauuon  as 
Moore  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  taken,  their  tt-  .....)  design  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  frustrated,  but  for  the  unhappy  difference  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people.  For  whatever  caution  might  be  used  in 
holding  foreign  correspondence,  it  was  scarcely  possible  so  vast  ii  con- 
spiracy could  be  known  at  foreign  courts  without  some  inkling  of  the 
matter  getting  to  the  ears  of  the  spies,  who,  for  gain  or  other  motives, 
busy  themselves  in  tattling  to  the  attaches  of  the  embassies.  And  though 
no  definite  news  of  the  matter  in  agitation  reached  the  king  from  his  am- 
bassadors, yet  he  was  warned  by  them  that  there  assuredly  was  some 
deep  and  dangerous  thing  planning  in  Ireland.  Had  the  king  been 
in  conconi  with  his  people  at  home,  and  the  Irish  authorities  zcalcAis  in 
his  service,  even  these  slight  hints  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  tho  prevention  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  terrible  massa- 
cres that  has  ever  occurred.  But  the  lord-lieutenant,  Earl  Leicester,  was 
detained  in  London  ;  and  Sir  .Tohn  Borlase  and  Sir  William  Parsons,  who 
discharged  his  duties  by  commission,  owed  their  promotion  to  the  king^s 
domestic  enemies,  the  puritans,  and  therefore  paid  little  attention  to  his 
warnings,  and  made  no  use  of  them.  These  reckless  men  had  not  so 
much  as  doubled  the  guards  at  Dublin  castle,  though  its  routine  guard  was 
at  tliat  time  but  fifty  men,  while  it  held  out  to  the  rebels  the  tempting  booty 
of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  arms  for  ten  thousand  men,  with  ammu- 
nition in  proportion.  The  23d  of  October,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
the  day  appointed;  the  22d  had  already  arrived;  Moore  and  M'Guire 
were  in  Dublin,  their  signal  watched  by  a  host  of  disguised  followers ; 
yet  not  a  doubt  or  fear  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  castle,  until,  when 
tho  eleventh  hour  was  past  and  the  twelfth  had  well-nigh  struck.  Sir 
William  Parsons  was  roused  from  his  complacent  indolence  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  O'ConoUy,  who,  though  an  Irishman  and  a  conspirator, 
was  also  a  prolestant,  and  shuddered  when  the  hour .  approached  which 
was  to  doom  every  man  of  his  own  faith  throughout  Iieland  to  death. 
The  repentance  and  confession  of  O'ConoUy  were  in  time  to  save  Dublin 
castle  from  capture ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  now  beyond  human  power  to  pre- 
vent massacre  from  stalking,  unsparing  and  ghastly,  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  land.  Sir  William  Parsons  and  his  colleague  dispatched  officers 
to  apprehend  Moore  and  M'Guire,  and  to  warn  the  protestaiHs,  from  street 
to  street,  to  arm  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  death-struggle.  Moore 
perceived  that  something  had  alarmed  the  castle,  and  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  city  before  the  officers  could  find  him  ;  M'Guire  and  Maho- 
ney  were  less  fortunate ;  they  were  seized  and  examined  by  the  lords- 
justices,  and  Miihoney's  confession  conveyed  to  them  the  astounding  in- 
telligenre  that  the  fate  from  which  the  protestants  of  Dublin  had  so  nar- 
rowly escaped,  was  but  too  certainly  in  store  for  their  unhappy  co-religion- 
ists throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  island.  O'Neill  and  other  leaders,  not 
dreaming  of  any  check  to  their  design  taking  place  in  Dublin,  where  the 
authorities  had  seemed  so  blind  and  presumptuous,  were  true  to  their 

imo  and  their  ruthless  purposes.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  indis- 
criminately put  to  death  ;  no  former  kindness,  no  present  connection,  was 
9ufl!"ered  to  save  the  unhappy  creatures  who  were  known  to  be  guilty  of 
the  inexpiable  crimes  of  being  English  and  of  being  protestants.  Never 
in  the  world's  history   was  massacre   more  unrelentingly  carried  on. 

Roger  Moore,  though  enthusiastic  in  his  hatrftd  of  the  English,  w  iS  grieved 
at  tlio  wide-spreading  horrors  of  which  his  own  exertions  had  been  the 

cause,  and  retired  to  Flanders. 
A  short  truce  at  length  took  place.    The  marquis  of  Ormond  entered 
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iito  ii  corrnspnndrnco  with  I'lielirii  O'Neill,  bolveeii  whom  ami  llie  rebel 
parliiimt'iil  at  Kilkenny  iiml  the  niyiil  jiutlinriticH  at  Dublin  a  peace  wa§ 
agreoii  iiiion.     How  lonjj  so  bloodthirsty  a  pnrHon  as  O'Neill  would  have 
remained  peaceable,  it  is  difTii-ult  to  ({iieas.     Hut  the  pope  looked  lontfingly 
upon  the  I'eter-nence  and  iht;  abHoliile  authority  of  the  green  isle  ;  and  the 
instant  he  heard  O'Neill  had  agreed  to  Rive  the  torn  land  and  suffering 
people  rest,  he  sent  a  confidential  priest  named  Kinuccini  as  his  nuncio. 
VVIiat(!ver  else  the  court  of  Home  understood,  it  was  ignorant  of  political 
economy.     For  while  that  grasping  power  was  ready  to  bravo  all  laws 
and  feelings  in  its  ardour  for  conquering  countries,  it  was  to  the  full  as 
anxious  to  impoverish  as  to  conquer  them;  and  while  desirous  of  tribute, 
was  bent  upon  multiplying  those  non-producing  communities  which  could 
neither  pay  themselves  nor  exist  but  by  diminishing  that  which  but  for 
them  might  have  been  wrung  from  the  laity ;  and  the  monks,  whether 
Jesuits  or  Franciscans,  Carmelites  or  Dominicans,  who  were  placed  in  the 
principal  abbeys  and  monasteries  that  were  restored,  had  it  in  charge  from 
this  zealous  Jesuit,  that  they  should  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
ill  exhorting  the  laity  to  aid  in  restoring  and  beautifying  all  the  monasteriea 
throughout  the  island ;  of  which  it  is  clear  that  Rome  felt  confident  of  ob- 
taining the  complete  dominion.     The  assistance  which  the  rebels  received 
enabled  them  to  recommence  and  continue  the  civil  war  with  advantage 
over  the  royal  force,  for  the  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  puritans ; 
and  much  as  those  bigots  hated  the  papists  of  Ireland,  they  loved  their 
own  aggrandizement  still  more ;  and  while  they  obtained  large  sums  from 
the  gulled  people  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  Irish 
rebels,  they  coolly  applied  those  sums  to  the  support  of  their  own  treason- 
able scliemcs,  and  left  the  luckless  authorities  at  Dublin  wholly  unaided. 
Rinuccini,  though  his  ostensible  mission  was  only  of  a  spiritual  character, 
had  more  ample  secret  powers  and  instructions.     At  all  events,  he  by  no 
means  confined  himself  to  matters  spiritual,  but  interfered  with  so  much 
insolence  in  civil  affairs,  and  showed  so  evident  an  intent  to  usurp  all 
authority,  that  even  the  Irish  rebels  became  disgusted,  and  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

After  the  murder  of  CJharles  I.,  that  event  added  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing topics  of  strife  in  Ireland.  The  "king's  party"  included  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  so  strong,  that  the  mar(]uis  of  Ormond,  then  at  Paris 
with  the  queen  and  Charles  II.,  complied  with  the  invitation  that  was  sent 
him  to  go  over  and  take  the  chief  command,  in  hope  that  his  ex;-erience 
and  popularity,  being  himself  an  Irishman,  would  make  him  so  efficient  a 
rallying  point  for  the  royalists,  that  Ireland  might  enable  the  young  king 
at  some  future  day  to  reconquer  England.  For  a  time,  in  truth,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  really  would  be  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  cause  of  hate 
and  strife  which  divided  the  Irish  people  into  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians, Ormond  was  cordially  received  among  them,  and  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  Colonel 
Jones,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  parliament,  and  to  whom  Ormond  had 
delivered  the  chief  command  in  Ireland  when  he  himself  hastened  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  in  England,  was  compelled  to  bestow  all  his 
care  upon  Dublin,  where  the  parliament  left  him  unaided.  Ormond  there- 
fore found  but  little  difficulty  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  attempt  to  reduce 
Ireland  to  subjection  to  Charles  II.  At  Dundalk,  Ormond  no  sooner  sum- 
moned the  place,  than  the  garrison  mutinied  against  their  governor,  Monk 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  without  firing  a  shot.  Tredah  and  several 
other  places  were  taken  wittt  comparatively  small  trouble  and  loss ;  and 
Ormond  now  proposed,  after  giving  his  troops  necessary  repose,  to  advance 
to  the  siege  of  Dublin.  Could  he  have  succeeded  in  that  important  point, 
it  is  very  probable  that  Irelai>d  would  have  wholly  been  lost  to  the  parlia 
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ment;  for,  rniiHiiliTiiig  the  cnthiininMlic  iiatun-  oT  the  Irinh  people,  it  ii 
lui?lily  probable  ibe  appeiirainc  of  iht;  yoiiii((  kiiiK  in  Dublin,  wliiibrr  he 
wouM  have  proc«'<'(k'd  iinnicdiatrly  on  iht-  buccc^h  of  Orinond,  would 
havi-  tiiiiK'd  tli(.'  whoU*  Irish  pcopli;  in  dofcncc  of  their  kiiiif  afirainst  tho  pu- 
ritaiis,  and  llu'ir  country  ajfaiiiHt  usiirpcrs.  lUil  a  chaiiyjc  had  coiiw  ovur 
the  Htatc  of  things.  Ooinwell  was  now  inorc  potent  in  K"gla!id  than  the 
parliament  wliose  tool  Ik;  had  Neeined  to  he  ;  and  though  Kngiand  jireyf  nted 
abundant  labour  and  no  little  danger,  Cromwell  grudged  VV.iller  and  I.am* 
bert  the  glory,  wli  h  both  aspired  to,  of  coniiuering  Ireland,  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  lord-lii  itenant.  With  his  usuitl  art,  he  procured  his  own  nom« 
ination ;  and,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and «  nergy,  he  no  sooner  received 
his  appointment  than  he  prepared  to  fulfil  his  task.  He  immediately  sent 
over  a  strong  reiiiforcemenl  of  both  horse  and  foot  i>.  Colonel  Junes,  in 
Dublin.  Never  w  is  reinforcement  sent  at  a  more  critical  moment.  ()r- 
moiid,  and  Inchiquin,  who  had  joined  him,  had  proceeded  to  repair  a  fort 
close  to  Dublin,  and  had  carried  fctrward  their  work  very  considerably 
towards  completion.  Colonel  Jones,  who  was  an  energetic  otlicer,  had 
no  sooner  received  this  reinforcement  than  he  sallied  out  suddenly  upon 
the  royalists,  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  One  thousand  of  them 
were  killed ;  and  twice  that  number,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions of  the  royal  army,  graced  the  triumphal  return  of  the  colonel  to  Dub- 
lin. In  the  midst  of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  garrison  anJ  people  of 
Dublin  at  this  success,  Cromwell  himself,  accompanied  by  Ireton,  arrived 
upon  the  scene.  Tredah,  or  Drogheda,  a  strong  and  well  fortified  town 
near  Dublin,  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  three  thousand  men,  princi- 
pally English,  imderthe  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  nn  able  and  expe- 
rienced otlicer.  Thither  Cromwell  hastened,  battered  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  led  the  way  in  person  to  an  assault.  Though  tlie  parliamentary  sol- 
diery of  England,with  Cror  well,  and  scarcely  less  terrible  Ireton  at  their 
head,  sword  in  hand,  were  n.  t  the  men  to  be  easily  repelled,  the  garrison 
of  Tredah  showed  that  they  were  "  English  too ;"  for  the  assailants  were 
twice  beaten  back  with  great  carnage.  A  third  assault  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  partly  in  implacable  rage  at  having  been  even  temporarily 
held  in  check,  and  partly  as  the  surest  way  to  deter  other  places  from 
venturing  to  resist  his  formidable  power,  Cromwell,  to  his  disgrace,  gave 
the  fatal  word  "No  quarters ;"  and  so  determined  was  he  in  this  barbarous 
resolution,  that  even  a  wretched  handful  of  men  who  escaped  the  carnage, 
were,  on  the  fact  becoming  known  to  Cromwell,  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  The  excuse  that  Cromwell  made  for  this  barbarity,  so  thoroughly 
disgraceful  to  the  soldieriy  character,  was  his  desire  to  avenge  the  shock- 
ing cruelties  of  the  massacre.  Professing  so  much  religious  feeling,  even 
that  motive  would  scarcely  have  palliated  his  cruelty ;  but  the  excuse  was 
as  ill-founded  as  the  measure  was  ruffianly,  for  the  garrison  were  not  Irish- 
men, stained  with  the  horrible  guilt  of  the  ever-execrable  massacre,  but, 
as  Cromwell  well  knew.  Englishmen,  true  alike  to  their  monarch,  their 
faith,  and  their  country.  Having  thus  barbarously  destroyed  the  entire 
garrison  of  Tredah,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  soldier,  whose  life 
was  merely  spared  that  he  might  carry  through  the  country  the  tale  of 
the  prowess  of  the  English  general,  Cromwell  advanced  upon  Wexford 
Here  he  had  the  same  success,  and  showed  the  same  murderous  severity 
as  at  Tredah ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  his  landing  in  Ireland  he  was 
in  possession  of  all  its  chief  towns  and  fortresses,  and  had  driven  both 
English  royalists  and  Irish  rebels  to  such  straits,  that  no  fewer  than  forty 
thousand  withdrew  from  the  island  altogether. 

But  Scotland  now  attracted  the  ambition  of  Cromwell;  and  having 
looked  well  to  the  garrisoning  of  the  principal  towns,  and  sent  avast  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  young  people,  of  both  sexes,  to  tht 
Went  li.  ^ies,  as  slaves,  he  left  the  goverment  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  upon 
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whom  aluo  dfvolved  thti  Aiiiahinin  the  «ubj«'oti<Hi  «>f  ihe  country.  Ircton, 
who  wan  »  Mout  ioldicr,  foll<»w«'(l  the-  parting  iiiHtructioiK!  of  Croniwi-ll  to 
tho  ImiiT.  With  a  well-iup|)ln'd  army  of  ihirty  tlioiiNHiid  im-ii,  h«  rul«d 
the  country  with  an  iron  »nd  unfaltering  hand.  Whcn-vcr  this  rebels  ap- 
peared, .lierc  he  was  HUie  to  n>eet  ihenj;  and  wherever  he  met,  there  he 
alao  defeated  theni.  The  faithlens  and  black-hearted  Phelim  O'Nedl,  the 
author  of  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  rebellion,  wa«  at  length  taken  prisoner; 
and  if  ever  the  gibbet  was  rightfully  employed  in  taking  away  human  hfe, 
it  was  certainly  so  on  this  occasion.  As  far  as  his  means  permitted 
him,  this  man  had  rivalled  Nero  and  all  the  worst  miscreants  of  antiquity ; 
Ireland,  llial  uiiliapiiy  country,  was  at  least  fortunate  in  being  recoimuered 
by  even  a  Cromwell,  inf<tead  of  falling  under  the  dictatorship  of  an  U'Neill. 
The  only  place  of  any  importance  that  had  now  not  yielded  to  the  Knglish, 
was  Limerick.  Against  this  town  Ircton  led  his  men  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. A  fierce  resistance  was  made,  and  when  he  at  length  took  it  by 
assault,  he  took  a  no  less  fierce  revenge.  But  here  it  was  ordained  that 
both  his  success  and  cruelty  should  terminate.  The  crowded  state  of  the 
place  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  generated  one  of  those  fevers  bo 
common  in  Ireland,  which  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague  of  the  East,  and 
nearly  as  fatal.  Ireton  had  scarcely  stilled  the  tumult  and  excitement  in- 
separable from  the  taking  of  a  besieged  town,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
this  fever;  and  as  he  was  already  much  weakened  by  fatigues  and  expo* 
sure,  it  speedily  proved  fatal.  After  what  we  have  said  of  his  inflexible 
severity  to  his  Irish  prisoners,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  aflirm  that  his 
death  was  a  calamity  to  Ireland.  And  yet  as  such  we  really  view  it ;  he 
was  led  to  his  inflexibility  by  a  horror  of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  a 
belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  God  and  man  to  avenge  it.  But  in  his  civil 
administration  he  was  a  just  and  calm  governor;  and  as  the  country  be* 
came  orderly  and  obedient,  so  would  he,  we  feel  sure,  have  relaxed  from 
his  sternness  and  become  the  best  resident  ruler  that  Ireland  ever  possessed. 
Ireton  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy  by  Ludlow.  He  drove  the 
native  Irish,  almost  without  exception,  into  Connaught ;  and  so  completely 
was  the  Irish  cause  a  lost  one,  that  Clanricarda,  who  had  succeeded  O'Neill 
as  its  chief  hope  and  champion,  lost  all  heart  and  confidence,  made  peace 
with  parliament,  and  was  allowed  to  find  a  shelter  in  England,  where  be 
resided  until  his  death.  Under  Ludlow  and  Henry  Cromwell,  Ireland 
gradually  improved.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  O'Neill,  but 
spared  and  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant. Ormond,  unlike  soldiers  in  general,  set  a  due  value  upon  the 
peaceable  arts,  and  he  wisely  considered  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  peace 
and  the  obedience  of  a  people,  is  to  encOL^age  commerce  and  manufao 
tures  among  them.  Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  im- 
migration of  English  and  foreign  artizans,  and  established  linen  and  wooleA 
factories  in  Clonmel,  Carrick,  and  other  towns.  The  duke  continued  to 
be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and 
the  improvement  of  the  country  was  proportionate  to  his  well-directed 
iflforts  to  that  end.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  that  monarch,  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  fill  all  the  oflicea  of  that  country  with  catholics, 
as  though  he  foresaw  it  would  one  day  be  the  last  spot  upon  which  he 
could,  with  even  a  chance  of  success,  attempt  to  defend  his  crown,  removed 
the  duke;  but  Ireland  still  continued  to  improve  in  wealth,  morals,  and 
comfort,  until  the  abdication  of  James  once  more  involved  that  ill-fated 
country  in  warfare.  Aided  by  Louis  XIV.,  James  led  a  strong  force  to 
Ireland,  where  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1689.  The 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  had  himself  made  lor:" -lieutenant,  escorted 
him  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  respect  by  the  catholic  clergy  and  people,  the  former  meeting  him  ?• 
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some  distance  from  the  city  in  their  full  clerical  attire  But  his  conduct 
while  in  the  country  was  arbitrary  and  mischievous  in  the  extromn. 

James  caused  several  pieces  of  brass  artillery  to  be  melted  down  and 
coined.  The  utmost  value  of  each  of  these  coins  was  sixpence,  but  the 
current  value  given  to  them  by  the  preposterously  dishonest  order  oi 
James  was  five  pounds !  Not  contented  witli  subsisting  his  army,  his 
suite,  and  his  friends,  upon  this  shameful  difference  between  the  nominal 
and  intrinsic  value  of  his  currency,  he  went  still  farther,  and  did  what  '.ve 
think  would  justify  even  sterner  censure  than  we  have  pronounced  upon 
him  ;  for  with  this  same  base  money,  so  base  as  to  have  scarcely  any  in- 
trinsic value  at  all,  he  purchased  vast  quantities  of  every  description  of  goodt 
and  shipped  them  off  to  France. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  nearly  the  whole  population  were 
traders  and  protestants,  and  where  much  of  the  real  property-tenure  was 
affected  by  the  act  of  settlement,  the  tyranny  of  James  aroused  a  spirit  of 
determined  resistance.  The  king,  obstinate  and  implacable  in  his  resent- 
ments, looked  upon  the  dislike  of  his  subjects  to  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  both  their  political  liberty  and  private  property,  as  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  his  authority  ;  and  made  war  upon  them  as  fiercely 
as  though  they  had  no  more  rights  than  the  meanest  of  the  mercenaries 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Derry,  commanded  by  the  famous  pro- 
testant  clergyman,  George  Walker,  closed  her  gates  against  him ;  and 
to  the  steady  bravery  with  which  that  city  held  out,  as  more  particu- 
larly described  in  the  history  of  England,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  he  was 
80  early  driven  from  the  island.  Inniskillen  resisted  him  with  success ; 
her  army  of  'prentice  boys  nobly  making  good  their  war-cry  of  "  no  sur- 
render ;"  and  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1690,  after  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  months  of  tyranny,  so  senseless  that  one  might  almost  suppose  him 
to  have  laboured  during  the  whole  time  under  a  judicial  blindness,  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne  drove  him  forever  into  that  obscurity  for 
which,  as  concerned  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  was  alone  fitted. 

The  affairs  of  England  now  requiring  William's  presence,  lie  gave  up 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Ginckie,  an  able  general.  He  defeated  the 
Irish  and  French  at  Aughrim,  and  on  the  defeated  troops  taking  refuge  in 
Limerick,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  it.  But  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  James 
was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  catholics  had 
given  up  ali  anticipation  of  benefit  from  farther  resistance  ;  and  as,  fron 
the  stern  character  of  Ginckie,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  keep  an} 
measure  in  his  wrath,  if  compelled  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  it  was 
determined  to  treat  for  peace  while  it  was  likely  he  would  listen  to  reason- 
able terms.  A  negotiation  was  commenced,  and  after  some  alteration  in 
the  terms  had  been  dictated  by  Ginckie  and  acceded  to  by  the  garrison, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  gates  of  Limerick  thrown  open  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1691.  When  William  III.  was  fairly  seltl-'d  upon  iiis  throne. 
Ireland  as  well  as  England  began  to  exhibit  manifest  improvement  ia 
trade  and  commerce.  That  some  distress  should  exist  was  inevitable, 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  Ireland  improved  wonderfully  and  rapidly,  upon 
the  whole,  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
and  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  George  III.,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  year  1691  to  the  year  1760.  George  III.,  iu  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  showed  sincere  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
his  Irish  subjects.  Public  works  of  importance  gave  employinont  to  those 
labourers,  who,  '.i\  the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade  and  specnhition,  were 
in  want  of  it ;  new  roads  were  made,  piers  built  at  some  of  the  sea-ports, 
a  splendid  quay  was  built  at  Limeri<-k,  and  that  magi'iticeiit  canal  was 
planned  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  SliHiinon,  carrying  employment 
and  prosperity  throughout  its  course.  In  1786,  that  perpetual  source  of 
ill  blood,  the  tithe  system,  met  with  determined  resistance  from  a  larjr* 
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party  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  styled  themselves  Right-boys.  They 
administered  oaths,  binding  the  people  not  to  pay  more  tithe  per  acre  than 
a  certain  sum  they  fixed— to  permit  no  proctors— and  not  to  allow  the 
clergyman  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind.  They  also  proceeded  to  fix  the 
rents  of  land— to  raise  the  wages  of  labour— and  to  oppose  the  collection 
of  the  tax  called  hearth-money.  It  was  impossiWe  that  the  legislature 
could  allow  this  violation  of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  act  was  passed,  to  prevent  tumultuous  assemblies  and  illegal  com- 
binations. . 

A  very  few  years  passed  from  this  time  before  the  French  revolution 
broke  out ;  when  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government,  and 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  convulsion  into  which  the  country  was  likely  to  be 
thrown,  as  well  as  those  who  sighed  for  catholic    emancipation,  or 
clamoured  for  redress  of  grievances,  hailed  the  success  of  revolutionary 
principles  in  that  country  as  the  day-spring  of  liberty  in  their  own ;  but 
while  they  professed  to  forward  a"  brotherhood  of  affection,  a  communion 
of  rights,  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  religious  per- 
suasion," the  leaders  of  this  ••  association  "  contemplated  nothing  short  of 
subversion  of  the  monarchy  in  Ireland,  and  a  perfect  fraternization  with 
the  republicans  of  France,  whom  they  invited  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
That  such  was  their  intention,  was  afterwards  fully  proved  on  the  trials  of 
Napier  Tandy  and  others ;  and  it  was  also  evident  from  the  formation  in 
Dublin  of  national  guards,  distinguished  by  a  o[reen  uniform,  and  by  but- 
tons with  a  harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a  crown.    The  9th  of 
December,  1792,  was  appointed  for  the  general  muster  of  these  guards; 
but  the  government  interfered  with  their  proceedings,  and  the  muster 
never  toolc  place.    But,  although  the  progress  of  insurrection  was  stayed 
for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  disaffection  only  lay  dormant  till  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  should  offer  for  displaying  its  activity.    At  length  an 
arrangement  was  made  between  the  ringleaders  and  the  French  govern- 
ment, that  an  armament  should  be  sent  in  the  winter  of  1796-7,  with  whom 
the  Irish  insurgents  would  be  ready  to  co-operate.    Accordingly,  the  in- 
vading fleet  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1796 ;  but 
as  the  general  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  on  board  shipr  that  had 
not  arrived,  the  admiral,  after  waiting  for  him  a  few  days,  re  ".rned  to 
flrest ;  having  previously  ascertained,  however,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
better  state  of  defence,  and  that  the  population  was  less  disaffected  to  the 
English  government,  than  the  French  directory  had  reason  to  suppose. 

In  May,  1797,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the  civil  power  in- 
adequate to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  ordering  the  military  to  act  upon  the 
responsibility  of  their  own  oflScers.  Many  severities  were  consequently 
practised ;  and  the  United  Irishmen,  perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  being  reduced  to  obedience, 
they  conducted  their  operations  in  a  more  secret  manner,  discontinuing 
their  meetings,  and  putting  on  the  semblance  of  loyalty  with  such  con- 
summate art  that,  the  government  being  deceived  by  these  appearances, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  again,  in  about  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  proclamation,  committed  to  the  civil  power.  The  organization 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  however,  had  been  going  on  all  this  time  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  secret  and  eff'eclual.  Secretaries,  delegates,  committees,  and 
even  an  executive  directory,  was  respectively  engaged  in  furnishing  sup- 
plies and  arranging  the  materials  necessary  for  carrying  out  their  plans; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1797,  the  Irish  union  was  extending  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  island.  Not  being  able  to  propagate  their  instruction  by 
means  of  the  public  press,  hand-bills  were  privately  printed  and  circulated 
by  their  agents.  In  these,  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  was  strongly 
recommended— for  the  two-fold  reason  of  impairing  the  revenue,  and  of  guard 
ing  against  intoxication,  lest  the  secrets  of  the  society  should  be  incautiously 
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imidgea  ic  the  affenta  of  government.  Those  who  thought  they  knew  the 
character  of  the  lower  Irish  would  not  have  believed  that  any  motive 
would  induce  them  to  follow  this  advice ;  but  it  was  so  generally  and 
faithfully  obeyed,  that  drunkenness  among  United  Irishmen  became  a 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  members  were  cautioned  against  pur- 
chasing the  (^iiu-rents  of  the  crown,  as  the  bargains  would  not  be  valid  in 
case  of  a  change  in  the  government ;  and  the  taking  of  bank  notes  was 
also  to  be  especially  avoided.  These  things  indicated  an  approachin(f 
revolution,  and  to  effect  it  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  to  France  for 
military  aid.  This  was  readily  promised  them ;  and  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  were  made  at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel ;  but  Lord  Dun- 
can's victory  off  Camperdown  rendered  the  latter  abortive,  while  that  at 
Brest  met  with  unexpected  delays. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  men  sworn  into  the  conspiracy  amounted 
nearly  to  half  a  million,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  simultaneous  rising 
of  this  body;  their  plans  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  ministry,  and  some  of  their  most  influential  leaders  arrested.  In 
March,  1798,  government  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  disaffection  and  disorders  in  Ireland  ;  while  General  Aber- 
crombie,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  marched  into  the  most  disturbed  dis- 
tricts ;  not,  however,  till  the  insurrection  had  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 
Vigorous  measures  were  now  taken ;  and  General  Lake,  who  succeeded 
Abercrombie  in  the  command  of  the  army,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
eventually  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the  memorable  conflict  at  Vinegar-hill. 

But  it  is  needless  to  proceed  ;  for  the  scenes  which  followed,  and  the 
affairs  cf  Ireland  generally,  are  so  bound  up  with  those  of  England  from 
this  period,  that  the  ;  - ^^^r  will  find  the  material  points  already  succinctly 
given.  We  shall  il;"  '-  -•  only  introduce  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
repeal  agitation,  thf  :.  so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds  and 

hearts  of  the  people  »u  every  pa"t  of  the  island.  Insulting  epithets,  gibes, 
and  falsehoods,  have  been  used  by  O'Connell  again  and  again,  to  bring  the 
government  of  England  into  contempt ;  denunciations  against  the  "  Saxon," 
he  has  coupled  with  the  meanest  sycophancy  to  an  ignorant  rabble ;  he 
has  boasted  of  his  pov  to  wage  war  against  the  British,  while  in  the 
same  breath  he  has  ai,  ted  to  recommend  peace.  "  If,"  said  he,  at  a 
recent  "monster"  meeting,  "it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  call  this 
vast  assemblage  to  arms — to  bid  you  march  to  the  battle-field,  there  is  not 
one  of  you  that  would  refuse  the  summons  ;  ay,  and  your  enemies  know 
it  as  well  as  I  do.  Yes,  I  have  set  them  at  defiance,  and  I  defy  them 
again." 

To  write  at  all  on  Ireland,  and  not  allude  to  the  crisis  which  is  so 
ostentatiously  announced,  would  seem  to  be  a  dereliction  of  one's  duty. 
But  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  taking  a  one-sided  view 
of  Irish  grievances,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  observations 
of  a  popular  writer,  whose  opinions  on  political  matters  are  frequently 
carried  to  the  verge  of  liberalism. 

"  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  catholics,  so  late  as 
I7'j2,  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  progress  to  a  better  system,  which 
was  happily  consummated  by  the  repeal  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  penal 
code  in  1829.  T/ie  odious  distinctions  bij  which  society  tvas  formerly  divided 
have  no  longer  any  real  or  statutory  foundations.  Adherence  to  the  religion 
of  their  ancestors  has  ceased  to  entail  upon  the  catholics  a  denial  of  their 
political  franchises ;  and  all  classes  now  participate  equally  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  constitution. 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  Irish  history  is  that  connected 
with  the  embodying  of  the  volunteers  in  1782,  and  the  revolution  that  was 
soon  after  effected  in  the  construction  of  Ireland.  The  (lifTicnlties  in 
which  Great  Britain  was  then  involved  having  ociMsioticd  ilu-  witlidrawa? 
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or  thb  01  eater  number  of  the  troops  from  Ireland,  rumours  were  prop* 
gated  oi  uii  expected  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  Fionch  ;  and,  to  nicet 
this  contingency,  the  protestants  of  Ulster  and  other  parts  took  up  arms, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  volunteer  corps.  These  bodies  soon 
became  sensible  of  their  strength ;  and  having  appointed  delegates  and 
concerted  measures,  they  proceeded  to  set  about  reforming  the  constitu 
tion.  In  this  view  they  published  declarations,  to  the  effeci  that  Ireland 
was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no  power  on  earth,  except 
that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  could  legally  enact  laws 
to  bind  Irishmen.  These  declarations,  which  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the 
superiority  hitherto  claii  1  and  asserted  by  the  British  parliament,  might, 
and  most  probably  wou'  .  at  another  time,  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ed. But  Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  with  her 
revolted  colonies,  and  with  almost  all  the  great  European  powers,  pru- 
dently made  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Irish  volunteers ;  and  the 
Independence  of  Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
titrations  of  popular  rejoicing. 

"In  truth,  however,  this  independence  .vas  apparent  only.  The  wretched 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
anything  like  real  independence ;  and  so  venal  was  the  Irish  parliament, 
that  any  minister,  how  unpopular  soever,  had  no  lifficulty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence  the  anticipations  in  which  the  more 
sanguine  Irish  patriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  experience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by  the 
French  revolution,  lerniinated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed. 

"The  British  government  at  length  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  legis- 
lative union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  sep- 
arate legislature  of  the  letter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous 
opposition,  was  happily  carried,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  January 
1801.  And,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  put  an  end  to  all  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  two  countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpe- 
dient and  absurd  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  independent  legislature 
for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies  could  not  have  failed  to  arise  between 
It  and  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  which  must  necessarily  in  the  end 
have  led  to  estrangement,  and  probably  separation.  A  legislative  union 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources  of  mischief;  its 
repeal  would  make  Ireland  a  theatre  for  all  sorts  of  projects  and  intrigues, 
s-ndit  would  be  sure  to  be  followed,  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Its  maintenance,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  policy ;  and,  to  give  it  permanence  and  stability, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  make  the  union  one  of  national  inteicsi 
and  affection,  a»  well  as  of  constitutional  law." — M^Culloch 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"History,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "which  ought  to  record  truth  and  teacn 
wisdom,  often  sets  out  with  retailing  fiction  and  absurdities."  Never  was 
a  sentence  more  true,  nor  a  truism  more  necessary  to  be  borne  in  raiud. 
Relying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their  bards,  still 
nr.ore  uncertain,  the  Scots  reckon  up  a  series  of  kings  several  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  the  earliest  accounts  we  can  depend  on,  are  obtained 
from  Roman  historians ;  and  even  these  are  very  meagre.  The  Scots  ap- 
pear to  have  been  descended  from  the  Britor.s  of  the  south,  or  from  the 
Caledonians,  both  of  Celtic  origin,  who  being  pressed  forward  by  new 
colonies  from  Gaul,  till  they  came  to  the  western  shores  of  Britain,  there 
took  shipping  and  passed  over  to  Ireland,  about  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Iii  their  new  abode,  it  is  said  they  obtained  the  name  of  Scuyts, 
or  Wanderers ;  from  which  the  modern  term  Scots  is  supposed  to  ha  de- 
rived.  About  a.  n.  320,  they  returned  to  Britain,  or  at  least  a  large  colony 
of  them,  under  the  conduct  of  Fergus,  and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Cale- 
donia, whence  they  had  formerly  emigrated,  and  in  a  few  years  after  we 
find  them  associated  with  the  Picts  in  their  expedition  agamst  ttic  Roman 
province  of  South  Britain.  The  modern  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  divided 
into  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders ;  but  the  general  name  of  both  is  Scots ; 
and  if  the  etymology  of  that  name  be  correct,  we  may  say,  without  sar- 
casm or  reproach,  that  they  still  merit  it  as  much  as  their  ancestors ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  world  where  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

There  has  beeh  much  dispute  among  antiquaries  whether,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Picts  and  Caledonians  were  the  same  race ;  and  whether,  srr 
ondly,  tiiey  were  of  Gothic  origin ;  but,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
both  these  points  have  been  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Tacitus 
describes  the  Caledonians  as  being  of  tall  stature,  light  hair,  and  blue  eyes, 
and  he  deduces  their  Gothic  origin  from  their  appearance ;  the  Celts  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  small  and  dark  people,  with  black  eyes  and  hair. 

In  the  year  81,  the  Romans,  under  Agri'-ola,  carried  their  arms  into  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain,  which  they  found  possessed  by  the  Caledonians, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  people ;  and  having  repulsed,  rather  than  conquered 
them,  they  erected  a  strong  wall,  or  line  of  forts,  between  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  which  served  as  the  northern  boundary  of  their  empire. 
In  121,  Adrian,  on  account  of  the  difBculty  of  defending  such  a  distant 
frontier,  built  a  second  wall  much  more  southward,  which  extented  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle.  However,  the  country  between  the  two  walls 
was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians. 

In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  pro-praetor,  LolliusUrbius,(; rove  the 
Scots  far  to  the  northward,  and  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agri- 
cola,  which  lay  between  the  Carron  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  Dunglass 
on  the  Clyde.  However,  after  the  death  of  Antoninus,  Commodus  having 
recalled  Calpiirnius  Agricola,  an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in 
awe,  a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been  experienced  by 
the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The  Scots  having  passed  the  wall,  put  all 
the  Ronr-ans  they  could  meet  with  to  the  sword  ;  but  they  were  soon  re- 
pulsed by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general  of  consummate  abilities,  whom 
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Coiiimodus  sent  into  the  island.  In  a  short  time  the  tyrant  recalled  thin 
able  commander.  After  his  departure  the  Roman  discipline  suffered  a 
total  relaxation ;  the  soldiery  grew  mutinous,  and  great  disorder  ensued ; 
but  these  were  all  happily  removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  who 

[(osscssed  great  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs.     His  presence 
or  some  time  restrained  the  Scots,  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the  continent  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  meeting  his  antagonist  at  Lyons 
a  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  completely  defeated. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  gave  encouragement  to  the  Spots 
to  renew  their  insurrection,  which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the 
emperor  became  apprehennive  of  iosing  the  whole  island,  on  which  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  ar  '  st  t  em  in  person.    The  army  he  collected 
oil  this  occasion  was  far  i.        n  iii?rou8  than  any  the  Romans  had  evi>r 
sent  into  Britain,  and  it  istssCiidd  that  in  reconquering  Scotland  he  lost 
no  lee«  than  50,000  meu.    On  his  return  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island  he  built  much  stronger  fortifications  to  secure  the  frontiers  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which  in  some  places  coincided  with 
Adrian's  wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.     But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor's  son,  Caracalla,  whom 
he  had  left  regent  in  his  absence,  again  took  up  arms,  on  which  Severus 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  with  a  determination,  as  he  said,  of 
extirpating  the  whole  nation.    But  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
put  d  stop  to  the  execution  of  a  threat  so  direful,  and  we  find  that  his  son 
Caracalla  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots.    At  this  period  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  Christian  king. 
He  died  a.  d.  216.    From  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  to  that  of  Eugene  I.,  in 
357,  during  which  time  eleven  kings  filled  the  throne,  no  important  event 
occurs  for  which  we  have  authentic  history  ;  though  we  are  told  that  for 
the  great  aid  afforded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  named  Fincormachus, 
to  the  Britons,  in  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland were  ceded  to  Scotland.     In  the  reign  of  Eugene  I.  we  read  that 
the  Roman  and  Pictish  forces  were  united  against  the  Scots.     The  Picts 
were  commanded  by  their  king,  named  Hargust,  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximus,  who  murdered  Valentinian  HI.,  and  afterwards  assumed  the 
imperial  purple.    The  allies  defeated  Eugene  in  the  county  of  Galloway ; 
but  Maximus  being  obliged  to  return  southward  on  account  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Picts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.     In  the  following 
year,  however,  Maximus  again  marched  against  the  Scots,  and  not  only 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  but  the  king,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  nobles,  were  among  the  slain.    So  well,  indeed,  did  the  conquerors 
improve  their  victory,  that  their  antagonists  were  at  last  totally  driven  out 
of  the  country.    Gome  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  Mhadfe  islands,  and 
some  in  Scandinavia,  but  most  of  them  fled  to  Ireland,  whence  they  made 
frequent  descents  upon  Scotland. 

The  Picts  were  at  first  greatly  pleased  with  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  their  warlike  antagonists ;  but  being  commanded  to  adopt  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  choose  no  king  who  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  they 
aegan  to  repent  of  their  having  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots; 
and  in  the  year  421,  when  Autulphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  sent  over  a  body 
of  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus,  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  the  Picts  immediately  joined  them  against  the  common  enemy. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Romans  were  obliged,  by  the  inundation  of 
northern  barbarians  who  poured  in  upon  them,  to  recall  their  legions  and 
abandon  ilieir  conquests  in  Britain.  Tiie  native  Britons,  therefore,  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  dominion  of  these  mighty  conquerors,  and  now  so 
incorporated  with  them,  severely  felt  the  perils  of  their  situation  when 
left  to  defend  tiiemselves ;  hence  originated  that  supplicating  letter  to 
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Rome,  entitled  "  tlio  groans  of  the  Britons  "  This,  however,  not  being 
attended  with  success,  tiie  Britons  culled  in  the  Saxons  to  their  aid.  By 
these  new  allies  the  Scots  were  dcrcHted  in  a  great  battle,  and  their  king, 
Dongard,  successor  to  Eugene,  drowned  in  the  Humber,  a.  d.  457,  which 
put  a  stop  for  soine  time  to  these  excursions.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the 
Scots  very  formidable  enemies  of  the  southern  Britons ;  but  when  the 
Saxons  usurped  the  kingdom,  and  subjected  those  whom  they  came  to 
aid,  the  Scots  joined  in  a  strict  alliance  with  the  latter;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  league  thus  formed  was  afterwards  broken. 

Three  centuries  now  pass  without  anything  occurring  calculated  to 
interest  the  reader,  or  to  throw  light  on  the  Scottish  historv,  beyond 
what  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  England  during  the  Heptarchy. 
In  787  we  find  that  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  after  quelling  some  insur- 
rections, entered  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  amity  with  Charles  the  Great,  ' 
king  of  France  and  emperor  of  (jrermany,  which  treaty  continued  to  bo 
observed  inviolably  between  the  two  nations,  till  the  accession  of  James 
VI.  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  next  remarkable  event  ui  the  history 
of  Scotland  is  the  war  with  the  Picts.  Don§[al,  king  of  the  Scots,  claimed 
a  right  to  the  Pictish  throne,  which  being  rejected  by  the  latter,  they  had 
recourse  to  arms.  At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  comprehended 
the  western  islands,  together  with  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle, 
Kintyre,  Lochaber,  and  a  part  of  Breadalbane,  while  the  Picts  possessed 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Northumberland.  The 
Scots,  however,  appear  to  have  been  superior  in  military  skill ;  for  Alpin, 
the  successor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pictish  army  near  Forfar, 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  without  suffering  great 
loss  himself.  The  Picts  then  chose  Brudus,  the  son  of  their  former  king, 
to  succeed  him,  but  soon  after  deposed  and  put  him  to  death.  His  brother 
Kenneth  shared  the  same  fate.  Brudus,  who  next  ascended  the  throne, 
was  a  brave  and  spirited  prince  ;  he  first  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Scots,  which,  however,  Alpni  rejected,  and  insist-^d  on  a  total  surrender 
of  his  crown.  After  vainly  endeavorir  )  obtain  the  assistance  of  Edwin, 
king  of  Northumberland,  Brudus  mar  .«d  resolutely  against  his  enemies, 
and  the  two  armies  came  to  an  engagement  near  Dundee.  The  superior 
skill  of  the  Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the  victory 
in  their  favou-,  when  Brudus  is  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  stratagem  to 
preserve  hi*^  army  from  destruction.  He  caused  all  the  attendants,  female 
as  well  as  male,  to  assemble  and  show  themselves  at  a  distance,  aa  a 
powerful  reinforcement  coming  to  tlie  Picts.  This  caused  such  a  panic  in 
tiie  Scottish  ranks,  that  all  the  efforts  of  their  leader  could  not  recover 
them ;  and  they  were  accordingly  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Alpin 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  beheaded. 

Kenneth  II. ,  the  son  of  Alpin,  succeeded  his  father,  and  proved  himself 
a  brave  and  enterprising  prince.  Resolved  to  take  a  severe  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  he  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and 
so  well  did  he  succeed,  that,  after  many  desperate  conflicts,  he  became 
master  of  all  Scotland,  so  that  he  is  justly  considered  the  true  founder  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  very  successful 
against  the  Saxons,  but  of  tils  exploits  with  those  hardy  an  1  skilful  war- 
riors we  have  no  accounts  that  can  be  depended  on.  Hav'ng  reigned 
sixteen  years  in  peace  after  his  subjugation  of  the  Picts,  and  composed  a 
code  of  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  people,  he  died  at  Fort  Teviot 
in  Perthshire.  Before  his  time  tlie  seat  of  the  Scottish  government  had 
been  in  Argyleshire  ;  but  he  removed  it  to  Stone,  by  transferring  thither 
the  celebrated  blaik  stone  supposed  to  be  the  pHllndium  of  Scotland,  and 
which  was  afterwards  removed  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster  abbey. 

In  the  reign  of  Donald,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Kenneth,  the  Picts 
who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  applied  to  the  Saxons  for  assistance,  promis* 
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in^  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power  after  it  should  be  con- 
quered. This  ended  in  a  ^rcat  victory  on  the  part  of  the  conrederates, 
who  became  masters  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  it 
being  agreed  that  the  Forth  should  from  that  time  forward  be  called  the 
"  Scuts  sea ;"  and  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  Scotchman  to  set 
his  foot  on  English  ground.  They  were  to  erect  no  forts  near  the  En- 
glish boundaries,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
give  up  sixty  of  the  sons  of  their  chief  nobihty  us  hostages.  After  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  humiliating  to  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  finding 
that  their  interests  had  been  entirely  neglected,  fled  to  Norway,  while 
those  who  remained  in  England  met  with  a  brutal  death  from  their  late 
allies.  Donald,  having  been  dethroned  and  imprisoned,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Constantine,  the  son  of  Ken- 
neth M'Alpin,  in  whose  reign  Scotland  was  first  invaded  by  the  Danes, 
who  proved  such  formidable  enemies  to  the  English.  This  invasion  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  body  of  exiled  Picts  who  fled  to  Den- 
mark, where  they  prevailed  upon  tlie  king  of  that  country  to  send  his  two 
brothers  to  recover  the  Pictish  dominions  from  Constantine.  These 
princes  landed  on  the  coast  of  Fife ;  and  though  one  of  the  armies  was 
defeated  by  Constantine  near  the  water  of  Levan,  the  king  was  himself 
defeated  by  the  other,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  at  a  place  (  Ulcd  the 
Devirs  Cave,  a.  d.  874.  This  unfortunate  action  cost  the  Scots  10,000 
men  ;  but  the  Danes  purchased  their  victory  dearly,  as  they  were  obliged 
immediately  afterwards  to  abandon  their  conquests  and  retire  to  their 
own  country. 

Constantme  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eth,  surnamed  the  Swift- 
footed,  from  his  agility.  He  was  succeeded  by  Gregory,  the  son  of  Dou- 
gal,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and  both  princes  deservedly 
acquired  the  name  of  Great.  The  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the 
Picts  in  possession  of  Fife.  Against  them  Gregory  immediately  marched, 
and  quickly  drove  them  into  the  north  of  England,  where  their  confede- 
rates were  already  masters  of  Northumberland  and  York.  In  their  way 
thither  they  threw  a  garrison  into  the  town  of  Berwick ;  but  this  was 
presently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  all  the  Danes  to  death,  but 
spared  the  lives  of  the  Picts.  He  afterwards  marched  against  the  Cum- 
brians, whom  he  easily  overcame,  and  obliged  to  yield  up  all  the  lands 
they  had  formerly  possessed  belonging  to  the  Scots,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  agreed  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  the  Danes.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  Constantine,  the  king  of  the  Cumbrians,  violated  the 
convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded  Annandale,  but  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Gregory  near  Lochmaben.  Af'or  this  he  entirely  reduced  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorel.uid,  which,  it  is  said,  were  ceded 
to  him  by  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  affairs  were  at  that  period  anything 
but  prosperous.  Gregory  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Irish,  to  support 
Donach,  an  Irish  prince,  against  two  rebellious  noblemen.  The  first  en- 
gagement after  his  landing  in  Ireland  proved  fatal  to  Brian,  one  of  these 
chieftains,  and  he  then  reduced  Dundalk  and  Drogheda.  On  his  way  to 
Dublin  he  was  opposed  by  a  chieftain  named  Cornell,  who  shared  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Brian.  Gregory  then  assumed  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  prinre  he  came  to  assist,  appointed  a  regency,  and  obliged  them  to 
swear  thrt  they  would  never  admit  into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an 
Englishman  without  his  consent.  Having  placed  garrisons  in  the  strong, 
est  fortresses,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  892. 

Donald  HI.,  the  son  of  Constantine,  succeeded  Gregory  ;  but  his  reign 
was  short;  for,  having  marched  against  a  body  of  marauders,  who  had  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Ross,  and  subdued  them, 
he  soon  after  died,  a.  d.  903.  He  was  succeeded  by  Constantine  III.,  the 
sou  of  Eth,  the  most  remarkable  event  in  whcse  reign  was,  that  he  enter- 
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ad  into  allinnco  with  the  Danes  against  the  English.  This,  howevei 
lasted  but  two  years.  As  soon  as  Constantine  had  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
Malcolm,  prince  of  the  southern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  derending 
thciit  aj^ainst  the  attacks  of  the  English.  He  had  soon  an  opportunity  oi 
displaying  his  valour,  but,  neglecting  the  necessary  caution,  his  army  was 
signally  defeated,  and  ho  himself  severely  wounded.  In  conseauence  of 
this  disaster,  Constantine  was  obliged  to  do  homage  to  the  English  mon- 
arch, Edward  the  Elder,  for  the  possessions  he  had  to  the  souihwanl  of 
the  Scottish  boundary. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  northern  Danes 
were  encouraged  by  some  conspiracies  formed  against  that  monarch,  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  their  success  was  such,  that  Athelstftn  thought 

E roper  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sithric,  the  Danish  chief,  and  to  give 
im  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not  lonfj  survive  the 
nuptials ;  and  his  son  Guthred,  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  English 
yoke,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  event  caused 
a  series  of  hostilities  between  the  Scots  and  English,  which  in  the  year 
938  ended  in  a  general  engagement.  At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irish,  Cum- 
brians, and  Danes,  were  leagued  against  the  English.  The  Scots  were 
commanded  by  their  king,  Constantine  ;  the  Irish  by  Anlaf,  the  brother  of 
Guthred,  the  Danish  prince ;  the  Cumbrians  by  their  own  sovereign;  and 
the  Danes  by  Froda.  The  generals  of  Athelstan  were  Edmund,  his  brother, 
and  Turketil,  his  favourite.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  the  confed- 
erates were  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  the  Scots  were  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  to  the  southward 
of  the  Forth,  and  Constantine,  quite  dispirited  with  his  misfortune,  re- 
signed the  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Culdees 
at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  died  in  943. 

The  reigns  of  Malcolm,  Indulfus,  Duffus,  and  CuUen,  present  nothing 
worthy  of  comment ;  but  a  remarkable  revolution  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Kenneth  III.,  who  succeeded  CuUen,  a.  d.  970.  This  prince  com- 
menced his  reign  by  relieving  the  lower  classes  from  the  exactions  and 
oppressions  of  the  nobility,  which  had  become  intolerable.  Without 
stating  his  reasons,  he  ordered  the  barons  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanark, 
where  he  had  provided  an  armed  host  to  take  such  of  them  into  custody 
as  he  knew  to  be  notorious  offenders,  and  on  the  charges  being  substan- 
tiated, thty  were  compelled  to  make  restitution,  or  were  published  in  pro- 
Eortion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  offences.  In  this  reign  the  Danes,  who 
ad  previously  been  making  attempts  to  invade  England,  landed  at  Mon- 
trose, and  laid  waste  the  country  around.  Kenneth  finding  that  they 
were  making  rapid  progress  in  his  kingdom,  and  were  then  besieging 
Perth,  resolved  to  give  them  battle.  He  is  said  to  have  offered  ten  pounds 
in  silver,  or  the  value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
should  be  brought  to  him,  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  to  the  soldiers 
who  served  in  his  army,  provided  they  should  be  victorious  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  efforts  ofthe  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  sodesperately, 
that  Kenneth's  army  must  have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  the  fugitives 
been  stopped  by  a  yeoman  of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  retainers,  who 
were  only  armed  with  rustic  weapons.  The  fight  war  "ow  renewed  with 
such  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  wholly  de- 
feated ;  and  after  the  battle  the  king  rewarded  Hay  with  the  barony  of 
Errol,  in  the  carse  of  Govvrie,  ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an 
armorial  bearing  alluding  to  the  rustic  weapons  with  which  they  had 
achieved  this  illustrious  exploit.  Kenneth,  at  length,  in  994,  met  his 
death  by  murder,  at  the  instigation  of  a  lady  named  Fenella,  whose  son 
he  had  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  The  throne  was  then  seized  by  an 
ssurper.  named  Constantine,  who,  being  killed  in  buttle  after  a  reign  of  a 
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year  and  a  half,  was  lunceedmi  by  Cirime,  the  grandson  of  King  DufTusi 
and  he  again  was  dcfeaKul  niul  killed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth, 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Malcolm  formed  a  atrict  nllianre  with  the  Icing  of  England ;  and  proved 
so  successful  against  the  Danes  in  that  country,  that  Sweyn,  their  king, 
resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  him  by  an  invasion  of  Scotland. 
In  conjunction  with  Duncan,  prince  of  Cumberland,  who  on  this  oc<;aslon 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Sweyn,  Malcolm  sustained  a  terrible  defeat, 
and  was  himself  desperately  wounded.  So  elated  were  the  Danes  by  this 
victory,  that  they  sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  make 
Scotland  their  future  home.  Towns  and  fortresses  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  the  Scots  were  everywhere  treated  as  a  conquered  people  ;  btii  they 
afterwards  met  with  a  severe  check,  which  they  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  sending  for  reinforcements  from  both  England  and  Norway.  Their 
fleets  soon  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  they  effected  a  landing  at  Kedhead, 
in  the  county  of  Angus.  The  castle  of  Brechin  was  first  besieged  ;  but 
meeting  with  a  stout  resistance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church  in 
ashes.  Malcolm,  in  the  meantime,  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  and 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Barr,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  both 
parties  prepared  to  decide  the  fate  of  Scotland.  The  action  was  tierce 
and  bloody,  but  was  eventually  crowned  with  complete  success  to  the 
Scots.  Sweyn  was  not,  however,  so  discouraged,  but  that  he  sent  his  son 
Canute,  afterwards  king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  o( 
that  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more  powerful  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared ;  and  though  the  Danes  were,  upon  the  whole,  successful  in 
the  great  battle  which  followed,  they  were  so  muqh  reduced  that  they 
willingly  concluded  a  peace  on  the  following  terms,  viz :  that  the  Danes 
should  immediately  leave  Scotland  ;  that  as  long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn 
lived,  neither  of  them  should  wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  other's 
enemies,  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  battle  was  fought  should  be  set 
apart  and  consecrated  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  But  glorious  as  the  war- 
like exploits  of  Malcolm  had  been,  he  is  said  to  have  stained  the  latiei 
part  of  his  reign  with  avarice  and  oppression  ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
after  having  reigned  thirty  years,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Duncan  I.,  a  grandson  of  Malcolm,  succeeded  him  in  1034  ;  he  had  also 
another  grandson,  the  celebrated  Macbeth,  who  in  the  early  part  of  Dun- 
can's reign  signalized  himself  in  quelling  a  formidable  insurrection,  but 
who  subsequently,  after  having  done  much  in  expelling  the  Danish 
marauders,  murdered  the  king,  and  usurped  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Malcolm,  the  rightful  son  and  heir  of  Duncan. 

For  some  time  Macbeth  governed  with  moderation,  but  his  tyrannical 
nature  was  afterwards  shown  in  almost  every  act.  He  caused  Banquo, 
the  most  powerful  thane  in  Scotland,  to  be  treacherously  murdered,  and 
intended  that  his  son  Fleance  should  share  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  made 
his  escape  to  Wales.  Next  to  Banquo  the  most  powerful  of  his  subjects 
was  Macduff,  the  thane  of  Fife ;  for  which  reason  Macbeth  plotted  his 
destruction ;  but  on  Macduff  seeking  refuge  in  Fingland,  the  tyrant  cruelly 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  infant  children,  and  sequestered  his  estate.  The 
injured  Macduff  vowed  revenge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to 
dethrone  the  traitorous  usurper.  With  their  united  forces  they  gave 
Macbeth  battle ;  and,  being  defeated,  he  retreated  to  the  most  inaccessible 
places  in  the  Highlands,  where  for  two  years  he  continued  to  defend  him- 
self against  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mal- 
colm, was  acknowledged  king  of  Scotland,  and  Macbeth  penshed  in  a  con- 
flict with  Macduff. 

A.  D.  1057. — Malcolm  HI.  being  now  established  oi.  the  throne,  com- 
menced his  reign  by  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  services,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  family  some  distinguished  honour^     The  conquest  of 
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EngUnH  by  William  of  Normandy  involved  Miilcolm,  who  eaponiicd  the 
cauie  of  ttic  Saxons,  in  many  Hen.-*?  wars.  KdBnr  Athclin|(,  the  hnir  of 
the  Saxon  line,  and  many  of  the  Nuxon  nohlefl,  found  an  asylum  in  Scut- 
land.  Malc(dm  married  Margaret,  the  Hister  of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  ia 
said  to  have  nitroduced  a  degree  of  refinement  into  her  court  remarkahlH 
for  that  time,  and  to  have  contributed  to  soften  the  rude  manners  of  the 
people.  Malcolm  twice  invaded  England  with  success;  but  William, 
having  collected  a  great  army,  in  his  turn  invaded  Scotland,  and  compelled 
Malcolm  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  within  what  wau 
accounted  the  Knglish  territory.  This  was,  as  the  reader  has  been  else- 
where inform(!d,  an  ancient  feudal  practice,  common  at  the  period  ;  though 
in  later  times  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scottish  nionarchs  held  their 
whole  kingdom  on  this  tenure.  On  the  death  of  William  the  Conuucror, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  Kdgar  Atheling,  who  had  been 
induced  to  seek  his  assistance  asecond  time,  when  William  II.,  surnamed 
Rufus,  ascended  the  Knglish  throne.  After  several  negotiations  between 
Malcolm,  Rufus,  and  Kd>>ar,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  Kngland  should 
restore  to  Malcolm  all  his  southern  possessions,  for  which  he  should  pay 
the  same  homage  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  to  the  Conqueror;  that 
he  should  restore  to  Malcolm  twelve  disputed  manors,  and  give  him  like- 
wise thirteen  marks  of  gold  yearly,  besides  restoring  Edgar  to  all  his  En. 
glish  estates.  William,  however,  afterwards  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments, and  applied  himself  to  the  fortification  of  his  northern  bovmdaries, 
especially  Carlisle,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years 
before.  This  plai-e  lay  within  the  femlal  dominion.s  of  Malcolm,  and  he 
complained  of  William's  proceedings,  as  a  breach  of  the  lato  treaty. 
Another  war  was  the  natural  consequence ;  and  the  Scottish  kiog,  with 
his  eldest  son,  were  killed  in  attempting  to  take  the  castle  of  Alnwick, 
A  D.  1093. 

Though  Malcolm  left  male  heirs,  yet  his  throne  was  usurped,  first  by 
his  brother  Donald  Bane,  and  afterwards  by  Duncan,  his  natural  son.  By 
the  interposition  of  the  king  of  England,  however,  Edgar,  lawful  son  of 
Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  After  a  reign  distinguish- 
ed by  no  remarkable  event,  Edgar  died  in  1107,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Fierce,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper.  But  though  impetuous,  he  was  severely  just,  and  rendered  him- 
self chcfly  remarkable  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  administration  oi 
justice  and  redress  of  wrong.  A  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  ol 
this  good  king  was  dissipated  by  the  vigour  of  his  measures ;  and  after 
assisting  Henry  I.  of  England  in  a  war  with  the  Welsh,  he  died  in  1124. 
Having  left  no  issue,  Alexander  was  succeeded  by  David,  his  younger 
brother,  commonly  called  St.  David,  on  account  of  his  great  piety  and 
excessive  liberality  to  the  church  and  clergy.  David  interested  him- 
self in  the  aflfairs  of  England,  espousing  the  cause  of  Maud  against 
Stephen.  In  several  engagements  he  was  successful,  but  was  in  others 
defeated,  and  found  himself  unable  effectually  to  support  the  cause  he  had 
undertaken.     He  died  in  1153,  and  was  succeeded  by  Malcolm  IV.,  a 

Erince  of  a  weak  body«  and  no  less  feeble  mind,  who,  dying  in  1165,  left 
is  crown  to  his  brother  William. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  William  recovered  from  Henry  of  Eng- 
land the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  relinquished  by 
Malcolm ;  hut  afterwards  leading  an  army  into  England,  and  conducting 
himself  with  too  little  caution,  he  was  made  prisoner  ty  surprise,  and  de- 
tained in  captivity,  till,  in  order  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  consented  to 
declare  himself  a  vassal  of  England,  and  to  do  homage  for  his  whole  king- 
dom. Richard  CoBur  de  Lion,  however,  who  succeeded  Henry,  remitted 
the  oppressive  terms,  and  declared  Scotland  to  be  an  independent  king- 
dom ;  a  measure  to  which  he  was  induced,  partly  by  the  injustice  of  the 
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rliiin  itsoir,  and  partly  by  his  wish  of  rendering  the  Scots  his  friends, 
during  an  nxpnlition  hv  wan  about  to  iindertalco  in  PaleBtine.  William 
nhowod  hifl  Kraiitiidf,'  for  tho  rrsloration  of  his  independence,  by  con- 
linninK  ii  faithful  ally  of  the  English  till  his  death,  in  13H. 

William  was  succeeded  by  his  scm,  Alexander  II.,  a  youth  of  sixteen 
He  took  tho  side  of  the  Kn((lish  barons  in  their  contentions  with  John 
their  feeble  and  imprudent  monarch.     He  was  a   wise  and  good  prince, 
and  maintained  witli  steadiness  and  spirit  tho  independency  of  his  crown 
abroad,  and  the  authority  of  his  (rovernment  at  home.     At  his  death,  in 
1249,  he  was  succeded  by  his  son,  Alexander,  a  child  of  eisht  years  of 
age,  who  was  immediately  crowned  at  Scone  as  Alexander  HI.     Having 
been  betrothed  when  an  infant,  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  their 
nuptials  were  roicbrated  at  York  in  1251,  and  he  did  homage  to  Henry  for 
his  English  possessions.     The  latter  monarch  demanded  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  the  young  prince  replied  with  spirit,  that  he  came 
to  York  to  marry  the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  state  affairs, 
and  that  he  would  not  take  so  important  a  step  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  national  council.     One  of  the  principal  events  of  Alexander's  reign 
was  tho  battio  of  Largs.     Haco,  King  of  Norway,  having  collected  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  slips,  sailed  towards  Scotland  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  .\.  d.  12G3,  with  a  view  to  recover  such  of  the  western  isles  as 
had  formerly  belonged  to  his  crown,  but  which  had  been  wrested  from  it 
by  the  Scots.     He  made  himself  master  of  Arran  and  Bute,  and  after- 
wards landed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.    Alexander  attacked  him  at  Largs, 
where,  after  a  fierce  contest,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  Scots,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  invading  army  .dU  either  in  the  action  or  the  pur- 
suit. Haco  reached  the  Orkneys,  but  soon  afterwards  died,  as  is  said,  of  u 
broken  heart,  and  was  succeeded  by  Magnus,  who,  discouraged  by  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  father,  yielded  all  his  rights  to  the  Western 
Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  in  four  years,  and  a  quit-rent  of  one  hundred 
marks,  yearly ;  a.  d.  1266,     The  Norwegians  still  retained  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands.     From  this  period,  Alexander  was  employed  for  several 
years  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  church  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  pope,  ana  in  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy.     His  reign  was  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  and  hi^  death  was, 
in  its  consequences,  a  serious  calamity  to  Scotland.     While  riding  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  along  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  his  horse  started,  and  he 
was  thrown  over  the  rock  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

A.  D.  1286. — Alexander's  children  had  all  died  before  him.  His  daughter 
Margaret  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  died,  leaving  issue  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  usually  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the  now  un- 
doubted heiress  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the 
states  of  the  kingdom  about  three  weeks  after  Alexander's  death.  The 
same  convention  appointed  a  regency  of  six  noblemen  during  the  absence 
of  the  young  queen.  These  regents  for  some  time  acted  with  wisdom 
and  unanimity  ;  but  two  of  them  dying,  dissensions  arose  amons;  the  re- 
maining four,  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  apprehensive  for  the  interests  oi 
his  daughter,  applied  to  Edward,  king  of  England,  for  his  assistance  and 
protection.  Edward  had  already  formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two 
Kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  Maiden  of 
Norway  unfortunately  died  at  Orkney,  on  her  passage  to  Scotland,  and 
the  nation  was  struck  w'ith  grief  and  consternation  in  beholding  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  race  of  sovereigns  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
bravery  and  wisdom,  and  in  anticipating  the  miseries  of  a  contested  suc- 
cession. 
The  line  of  Alexander's  descendants  being  thus  extinguished,  the  right 
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•f  succession  devolved  on  the  descendants  or  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
third  son  of  David  I.     Among  these,  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol  ap- 

E eared  as  competitors  for  the  crown.  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  earl 
»avid's  second  daughter ;  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  Margaret,  the  eldest 
daughter.  Although  the  right  was  incontestable  in  Baliol,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  favoured  Bruce ;  each  was  supported  by  a  powerful  faction, 
and  arms  alone,  it  was  feared,  must  decide  the  dispute.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  threatened  miseries  of  civil  war,  Edward  I.,  king  of  England, 
was  chosen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree 
This  measure  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland 
ICdward  was  artful,  brave,  and  enterprising.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  invited  him  first  to  seize,  and  then  to  subject  the  king- 
dom. Under  the  authority  of  an  umpire,  he  summoned  all  the  Scottish 
barons  to  Norham ;  and  having  gained  some,  and  intimidated  others,  he 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the 
competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  Englant'i, 
and  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord.  Edward  now  de- 
manded possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  might  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  whose  right  should  be  found  preferable ;  and  such  was  the  pusillan- 
imity of  the  nobles,  and  the  impatience  of  the  competitors,  that  both  as- 
sented  tr«  his  demand,  and  Gilbert  d'Umpfreville,  earl  of  Angus,  was  the 
only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody  to  the  ene- 
my of  his  country.  Edward,  finding  Baliol  had  the  bestrigli:,  and  was  the 
least  formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  and 
Baliol  once  more  confessed  himself  the  vassal  of  England.  Edward  now 
concluded  that  his  dominion  was  fully  established  in  Scotland,  and  began 
to  assume  the  master ;  his  new  vassals,  however,  bore  the  yoke  with  im- 
patience. Provoked  by  his  haughtiness,  the  humble  spirit  of  Baliol  began 
to  mutiny.  But  Edward,  who  had  no  further  use  for  such  a  pageant  king, 
forced  him  to  resign  the  crown,  and  attempted  to  seize  it,  as  having  fallen 
to  himself  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vassal- 
Sir  William  Wallace,  a  hero  and  patriot,  now  first  made  his  appearance, 
and  almost  singly  ventured  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
his  courage,  although  for  a  time  it  revived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
could  not  save  them  from  the  power  of  the  English  king.  He  had  lived 
a  free  man,  and  a  free  man  he  resolved  to  die  ;  but  the  season  of  resist- 
ance was  passed.  He  at  length  fell  into  Edward's  hands,  was  arraigned 
at  Westminster  as  a  traitor,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  the  reward  of 
his  unexampled  bravery.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  competitor 
of  Baliol,  then  came  forward,  to  assert  his  own  rights  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles  crowded  to  his  standard,  and  many 
battles  were  fought  with  the  English.  The  Scots,  though  often  van- 
quished, were  not  subdued ;  the  prudent  conduct  of  Bruce,  aided  by  the 
national  enthusiasm,  bafSed  the  repeated  efforts  of  Edward  ;  and,  although 
the  war  continued,  with  little  intermission,  upwards  of  seventy  years, 
Bruce  and  his  posterity  kept  possession  of  Scotland. 

But  while  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge  of  all  disputes  between  contend- 
ing nations,  was  employed  to  terminate  this  controversy,  neither  Edward 
nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  distrust  the  justice  of  their  cause ;  and  both  ap- 
pealed to  history  and  records,  and  from  these  produced,  in  their  own  favour, 
such  evidence  as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The  letters  and 
memorials  addressed  by  each  party  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  reverenced 
as  the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to  a.i  the  common  judge  of  all 
Christian  princes,  are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  the  early  British 
history.  The  partial  testimony  of  ignor  nt  chroniclers,  suppositions,  treaties, 
and  charters,  are  the  proofs  on  whic  h  Edward  founded  his  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland;  and  the  honage  done  by  the  Scottish  monarcbs 
for  their  lands  in  England  is  preposteiously  supposed  to  imply  the  subjec- 
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tioh  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Ill-founded,  however,  as  their  right  was,  the 
English  did  not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent  quarrels  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  while  the  Scots  disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. To  this  we  must  impute  the  fierce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each 
other,  which  long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  excited, 
not  only  by  the  usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hostilities,  and  reciprocal 
injuries,  but  the  English  considered  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed 
to  rebel,  and  the  Scots,  in  their  turn,  regarded  the  English  as  usurpers 
who  amied  at  enslaving  their  country. 

A.  D.  1336. — Robert  Bruce  began  to  reign  in  1306,  and  no  prince  was 
ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles.  Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom, 
and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  and  he  bestowed  upon  them,  in  return,  the 
lands  of  the  vanquished.  Robert  died  in  1329,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  David.  He  had  been  an  exile  in  France,  and  afterwards  a  prisoner 
in  England,  and  being  involved  in  continental  war  with  Edward  III.  of 
England,  had  not  time  to  attend  to  the  internal  police  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  without  children  in  1371,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Stuart. 
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A.  D.  1371. — The  reign  of  Robert  II.  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Stuart), 
IS  replete  with  accounts  of  skirmishes  and  inroads,  but  of  very  little  con- 
sequence in  an  historical  point  of  view.  He  died  in  1390,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Robert  III.,  who  was  a  man  of  weak  mind  and  sickly  constitu- 
tion, and  very  unfit  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  martial  barons. 
Robert  died  in  1406,  and  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  years  took  place, 
owing  o  James,  his  successor,  being  a  prisoner  in  England. 

A.  D.  1424.— The  English  had  unjustly  detained  the  heir  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  Jut  they  certainly  made  some  amends  for  their  injustice,  by  the 
care  they  took  in  his  education.  During  his  long  residence  in  England, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  and  refined  from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  U) 
it  in  his  own  kingdom.  He  saw  there  nobles  great,  but  not  independein 
a  king  powerful,  though  far  from  absolute  ;  he  saw  a  regular  administra- 
tion of  government,  wise  laws  enacted,  and  a  nation  flourishing  and  hap- 
Ey,  because  all  ranks  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full  of  these  ideas, 
e  returned  to  his  native  country,  which  presented  to  him  a  very  different 
scene.  The  royal  authority,  never  great,  was  now  contemptible,  by  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  rev- 
enues of  the  crown  were  almost  totally  alienated.  The  license  of  many 
years  had  rendered  the  nobles  independent.  Universal  anarchy  prevailed ; 
the  weak  were  opposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  strong ;  the  barbarous 
chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor  felt  for  the 
people. 

James  was  too  wise  to  employ  open  force  to  correct  such  rooted  evils ; 
neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He  applied  the  gentler 
remedy  of  laws  and  statutes,  tending  visibly  to  re-establish  order,  tran- 
quillity, and  justice,  in  the  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  secure  these  blessings  to  the  people,  he  discovered  his  in- 
tention to  recover  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown  had  been  unjustly 
deprived,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  an  act,  by  which  he  was  inipow- 
ered  to  summon  such  nersons  as  had  obtained  crown-lands  during  the 
three  last  reigns,  to  produce  the  rights  by  which  they  held  them.  As  this 
statute  threatened  the  property  of  the  nobles,  another,  which  passed  in  a 
subsequent  parliament,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.    By  it  the 
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(eaguea  and  combinations  which  rendered  the  nobles  so  formidable  to  the 
crown,  were  declared  unlawful.  James  now  took  bolder  and  more  deci> 
sive  steps.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  seized  his  cousin  Murdo, 
duke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons ;  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Lenox,  Angus,  March, 
and  above  twenty  others  of  the  first  rank,  who  appeared  restless  under  tha 
new  statutes.  To  all  of  them,  however,  he  was  soon  after  reconciled, 
except  Albany  and  his  sons,  and  Lenox.  These  were  tried  by  their  peers, 
and  condemned.  Their  execution  struck  the  whole  order  with  terror,  and 
the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  added  considerably  to  the  possessions  of  the 
crown.  He  seized  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Strathern  upon 
different  pretexts,  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by  inheritance.  The  pa- 
tience and  inactivity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king  was  proceeding  so 
rapidly  in  aggrandizing  the  crown,  are  amazing.  The  only  obstruction 
he  met  with,  was  from  a  slight  insurrection,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Albany's 
youngest  son,  which  was  soon  suppressed.  Encouraged  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  had  advanced,  James  ventured  upon  a  measure  that  irrita- 
ted the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  The  father  of  George  Dunbar,  earl  of 
March,  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  IIL  the  king's  father;  but  that 
crime  had  been  pardoned,  and  his  lands  restored,  by  Robert,  duke  of  Al- 
bany, during  the  confinement  of  James  in  England.  Under  the  pretext 
that  the  regent  had  exceeded  his  power,  and  that  it  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  alone  to  pardon  treason,  James  declared  the  pardon  to  be  void. 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  held  lands  by  no  other  right  than  what 
they  derived  from  grant  of  the  two  dukes  of  xVlbany.  Although  Dunbar 
was  at  present  the  only  sufferer,  it  caused  great  alarm,  as  the  precedent 
might  be  extended.  Terror  and  discontent  spread  far  and  wide  upon  this 
discovery  of  the  king's  intentions ;  the  common  danger  called  on  the 
whole  order  to  unite,  and  to  make  one  bold  stand,  before  they  were  strip- 
ped successively  of  their  acquisitions.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  king's  life  by  those  who  had  been  the  chief  sufferers  nnder  the  new 
laws,  and  the  first  intelligence  of  it  was  brought  to  him  while  he  lay  in  his 
camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.  He  instantly  dismissed  his  nobles  and 
their  vassals,  in  whom  he  could  place  no  confidence,  and  retired  to  a 
monastery  near  Perth,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  in  a  most 
cruel  manner,  in  1437.  James  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and,  in 
general,  conducted  his  operations  with  prudence ;  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  hated  by  the  nobles.  His  maxims  and  manners  were  too  re- 
fined for  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  James  H.,  an  infant. 

A.  D.  1437. — Crichton,  who  had  been  the  minister  of  James  L,  still  held 
the  reins  of  government.  He  did  not  relinquish  the  design  of  the  late  king 
for  humbling  the  nobility,  but  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  pupil  with  the 
same  sentiments.  But  what  James  had  attempted  to  effect  slowly,  and 
by  legal  means,  his  son  and  Crichton  pursued  with  the  impetuosity  natural 
to  Scotchmen.  William,  the  sixth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  the  first  victim 
to  their  barbarous  policy.  He  was  decoyed  to  an  interview  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  there  murdered  with  his  brother.  Crichton,  however, 
gained  little  by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered  him  universally 
odious.  William,  the  eighth  earl  of  Douglas,  was  no  less  powerful,  and 
no  less  formidable  to  the  crown  than  his  predecessor ;  he  had  united 
against  his  sovereign  almost  one  half  of  his  kingdom,  when  his  credulity 
led  him  into  the  same  snare  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  former  earl.  Re- 
lying on  the  king's  promises,  who  had  now  attained  to  the  years  of  man- 
hood, and  having  obtained  a  safe  conduct  under  the  great  seal,  he  ventured 
to  meet  him  in  Stirling  castle.  James  urged  him  to  dissolve  that  danger- 
ous confederacy  into  which  he  had  entered ;  the  earl  obstinately  refused. 
"  If  you  will  not,"  said  the  enraged  monarch,  drawing  his  dagger,  "  this 
hall ;"  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.    This  filled  the  nation  with  astonish 
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ment  The  earl's  vassals  ran  to  arms,  marched  to  Stirling,  burnt  the 
town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.  An  accommodation,  how- 
ever, ensued,  on  what  terms  is  not  known ;  but  the  king's  jealousy,  and 
the  now  earl's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  con- 
•tinuance.  Both  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near 
Abercorn.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  king's  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must, 
in  all  probability,  have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas 
was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland.  But  as  his  troops  were 
impatiently  expecting  the  signal  to  eng'  [e,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  their  camp.  His  principal  officer^,  now  convinced  of  his  want  of 
genius  and  courage,  deserted  him ;  an(]  he  v  as  soon  after  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obliged  to  depend  fur  hi*  siubsistence  on  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  England.  The  ruin  0/  this  great  family,  which  had  so 
long  rivalled  and  overawed  the  crown,  secured  the  king  for  some  time 
from  opposition,  and  the  royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled,  and  al- 
most absolute  James  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  interval  to  pass  un- 
improved ;  he  procured  the  consent  of  parliament  to  laws  more  advan* 
tageous  to  the  prerogative,  and  more  subversive  of  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  subsequent  mon- 
arch of  Scotland.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  this  prince  pursued 
the  plan  which  he  had  began  with  the  utmost  vigour  ;  and  had  not  a  sud 
den  death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which  burst  near  him 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  prevented  his  progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courage  to  perfect  it,  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
the  first  kingdom  in  Europe  which  would  have  seen  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system. 

A.  D.  1460. — James  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  1460,  and  discovered  nc 
less  eagerness  than  hia  father,  or  grandfather,  to  humble  the  nobility ;  but 
'^r  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  abilities  or  address,  he  adopted  a  plan  ex> 
tremely  impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  disastrous,  as  well  as  his  end  trag- 
ical. James  feared  and  hated  his  nobles ;  he  kept  them  at  an  unusua* 
distance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and  affection  upon  a  few 
mean  persons.  Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling,  he  seldom 
appeared  in  public,  and  amused  himself  in  architecture,  music,  and  other 
arts,  which  were  then  little  esteemed.  The  nobles  resented  this  conduct 
in  the  king,  and  combinations,  secret  intrigues  with  England,  and  all  tht 
usual  preparations  for  civil  war,  were  the  eifects  of  their  resentment. 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers,  two 
young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against  James, 
who  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  entered  deeply  into  all  their  cabals. 
The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the  duke  of  Albany  to  Edinburgh 
castle.  The  earl  of  Mar  having  remonstrated  with  too  much  boldness,  it 
is  said,  was  murdered  by  the  king's  command.  Albany,  apprehensive  of 
the  same  fate,  made  his  escape  out  of  the  castle,  and  reached  France. 
James'  attachment  to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more,  odious  to 
his  nobles,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more  ambitious  and  criminal 
thoughts.  Ha  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scots  ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
jij'yi^ikance  which  was  promised  him  towards  dethroning  his  brother,  he 
bound  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to 
swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  an- 
cient alliance  with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  England,  and  to 
surrender  some  of  the  strongest  castles  and  most  valuiOle  counties  in 
Scotland.  The  aid  which  the  duke  so  basely  purchased,  at  the  price  of 
his  own  honour  and  the  independence  of  his.  country  was  punctually 
granted  him,  and  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  a  ,i;«ierful  army 
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conducted  hi  in  towarda  Scotland.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion  aoon 
induce!  James  to  ask  the  assistance  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so lonf 
treated  with  contempt.  They  expressed  their  readiness  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  their  king  and  country  against  iill  invaders,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  their  followers ;  but  it  was  evident  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  animated  by  a  stronger  desire  to  redress 
their  own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fixed  deter 
minalion  of  ;^unishing  those  favourites  whose  insolence  had  become  in- 
tolerable. This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder.  Hav- 
ing previously  concerted  their  plan,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  and 
Lauder,  followed  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  note  in  tne  army,  forcibly 
entered  the  apartments  of  the  king,  seized  every  one  therein,  except  Ram 
say,  who  had  taken  sheUer  in  his  arms,  and  hanged  them  immediately 
over  a  bridge.  Among  me  most  remarkable  of  those  who  had  engrossed 
the  king's  favour,  were  Cochran,  a  mason,  Hommil,  a  tailor,  Leonard,  a 
smith,  Rogers,  a  musician,  and  Torlifan,  a  fencing-master.  Having  no 
reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  command,  James  dismiss- 
ed it,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  (Edinburgh.  At  length  Albany 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  James 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  his  favourites,  and  Albany,  again  dis- 
gusted, retired  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  renewed  his  former  confed- 
eracy with  Edward.  The  death  of  Edward,  soon  after,  blasted  his  hopes 
of  reigning  in  Scotland.  He  fled  first  to  England,  and  then  to  France, 
and  from  that  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  country. 
Grown  fonder  of  retirement  than  ever,  and  sunk  into  indolence  or  super* 
stition,  James  suffered  his  whole  authority  to  devolve  upon  his  favourites. 
The  nobles  flew  to  arms,  and  obliged  or  persuaded  the  duke  of  Rothsay, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  oi  ".."teen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head ;  and 
they  then  openly  declared  their  intention  of  depriving  James  of  the  crown. 
Roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his  retirement,  took  the  field,  and 
encountered  them  at  Bannockburn ;  but  his  army  was  soon  routed,  and  he 
was  slain  in  the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 
to  favourites,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole 
conduct.  Many  of  those  who  acted  against  James,  being  fearful  of  the 
terrors  of  excommunication  for  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  king,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  father  by  their 
loyalty  and  duty  towards  the  son.  They  placed  him  instantly  on  the 
throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowledging  his  authority 

A.  D.  1488. — James  IV.  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  the  year  1488. 
He  was  naturally  generous  a"d  brave ;  loved  magnificence,  and  delighted 
in  arms.  Indeed,  so  well  suited  was  he  for  those  over  whom  he  ruled, 
that  during  his  reign  the  ..n.'uent  enmity  between  the  king  and  the  nobles 
seemed  almost  to  have  eniiroly  ceased.  He  envied  not  their  splendour, 
because  it  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  his  court;  and  their  power  he 
considered  as  the  security  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object  of  terror  to 
himself.  This  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  liiUy  and  affection  on  theirs ; 
and  in  his  war  with  England  he  experienced  lio\,  much  a  king  beloved  by 
his  nobles  is  able  to  perform.  Through  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  rather 
than  from  any  prospect  of  national  advantage,  lie  docrlared  war  against 
England,  and  was  followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  his  an- 
cestors had  led  into  England.  The  battle  of  Flodden  Fitl.i,  [see  "Eng- 
land," vol  I.]  gained  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  over  James,  and  in  which  he 
lost  his  life,  served  to  humble  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  more  than  all 
the  premeditated  attacks  of  tlie  preceding  kings.  Twelve  earls,  thirteen 
lOrds,  five  eldest  sonsr  of  noblemen,  and  a  great  number  of  barons,  fell 
with  the  king. 

A.  D.  1517. — James  V.  succeeded  his  f;itiicr  when  only  one  year  old. 
The  office  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
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a  man  nf  genuis  and  eiiterpiize,  a  nativr  of  France.  A  stranger  to  th« 
manners,  the  laws  and  the  language  oi  the  people  over  whom  he  wa« 
called  to  rule,  he  acted  rather  as  a  viceroy  of  the  French  king,  than  the 
governor  of  Scotland.  When  James  had  attamed  his  thirteenth  year, 
Albany  letired  to  France;  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  the  king  should  as- 
sume the  government,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  counsellors,  among 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  soon  got  the  whole  authority  into  his 
own  hands.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the  earl's  spies  and 
confidants,  who  closely  watched  his  m-'-ions;  he,  however,  eluded  all 
their  vigilance,  and,  escaping  from  Falkland,  fled  to  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
the  residence  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  aiits  the  only  place  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  th-;  liands  of  the  Douglasses.  The  nobles 
soon  appeared  at  Stirling,  and  the  court  of  Jame^&s  presently  filled  by 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  In  a  parliament  held  soor.  after.  Angus 
and  his  adherents  wore  attainted,  and  he  was  at  length  obiig<'d  to  fly  to  Eng- 
land for  refuge.  James  had  now  not  only  the  iiame,  but  il;e  authority  of 
a  king.  His  understanding  was  good,  and  his  person  gr..'eful ;  but  his 
education.  Viad  been  neglected.  He,  however,  ibrmed  a  plan  for  humbling 
the  power  uf  the  nobles,  more  profound  aad  more  systematic  than  any  of 
his  predi'cessors.  The  Scotfith  monarchs  had  the  -ole  right  of  jiomjnalian 
to  vacant  l;i..!ioprics  and  abbeys ;  uud  James  naturally  concludcil,  that 
men  v.ho  exper.ted  preformt-nt  from  'tis  favour,  would  be  willing  Jo  nn  rit 
it  by  proHioting  his  desiims.  Happily  for  him,  the  nobles  had  not  j-et  re- 
covered the  blow  which  "cIJ  on  'heir  order  at  Flodden,  and  James  treated 
them  with  coldness  and  . isoive.  I'tiose  o^liies  which,  from  long  posses 
sion,  they  considered  as  apnropriaii'd  to  Uieir  order,  were  bestowed  on 
ecclesiastics,  who  alone  pot"ii*''^i;d  his  confidence,  together  with  a  few 
gentlemen  of  inferior  rank,  f.; .  ?e  ministers  were  chosen  with  judgment ; 
and  Cai(nnal  Beaton  was  a  man  of  superior  genius.  However,  a  falso 
step  whici;  they  took,  presented  to  the  nobles  an  advantage  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  improve. 

Henry  VIH.  of  England,  uncle  to  James,  proposed  a  personal  interview 
with  him  at  York,  with  a  view  to  induce  him  to  throw  ofl"  his  allegiance 
to  the  pope;  and  James  acceptevl  the  invitation.  By  the  persuasion  of 
his  ministers,  however,  James  bioke  his  agreement  with  Heniy,  who,  in 
expectation  of  meeting  him,  had  already  come  to  York ;  and  that  hanghty 
monarch  resented  the  aff"ront,  by  declaring  war  against  Scotland.  James 
was  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minion.s  At  his  command  they  assembled  their  followers,  it  is  true,  but 
with  the  ;■•  -me  dispositions  which  had  animated  their  ancestors  in  the  reign 
of  James  111.  The  king,  perceiving  their  designs,  disbanded  the  army, 
and  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Impatience,  indignation,  and 
resentment  against  the  nobles,  filled  his  bosom  by  turns.  He  became 
pensive,  sullen,  and  retired.  In  order  to  revive  his  spirits,  an  inroad  on 
the  western  border  was  concerted  by  his  minister,  who  prevailed  upon  the 
barons  in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  raise  as  many  troops  as  were 
thought  necessary,  and  to  enter  England.  But  nothing  could  remove  the 
king's  aversion  to  his  nobility,  or  diminish  his  jealousy  of  their  power. 
He  would  not  even  trust  them  with  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they 
had  assembled,  but  appointed  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  to  that  post. 
As  miglit  have  been  foreseen,  Sinclair  no  sooner  appeared  to  take  upon  him 
the  d' ;nity  conferred,  than  an  universal  mutiny  took  place  in  the  army. 
Five  hividred  English,  who  happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  taking  ad- 
vantagi  tf  tiiis  disorder,  attacked  the  Scots ;  when  hatred  to  the  king,  and 
contempt  for  his  general,  produced  an  efleot  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
in  history.  Ten  thousand  men  fled  before  an  army  so  vastly  yiferior, 
without  striWng  a  blow.  About  'hirty  were  killed,  above  a  thousand  weio 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  them  oi  e  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  oondii 
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The  small  number  of  the  Fiiiglish  prevented  their  taking  more  pris- 
oners. As  sooner  as  this  affair  reached  the  king,  all  the  violent  passions 
which  are  the  enemies  of  life  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  the  deepest  melancholy 
and  despair  succeeded  to  the  furious  transports  of  his  rage.  Death  re- 
lieved him  from  his  anxiety ;  but  whether  from  the  diseases  of  his  mind, 
or  by  poison,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  It  took  place  in  December. 
1642. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    REIGN    OF    MARY. — HOUSE    OP    STUART. 

A.  0.  1543.— Mary,  only  child  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise,  who  was 
born  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  father,  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
The  situation  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  the  perils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  lengthened  regency,  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men  with  the 
{•rospt.'  of  a  turbulent  and  disastrous  reign.  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  for 
ijiany  years  had  been  considered  as  prime  minister,  was  the  first  that 
claimed  the  high  dignity  of  regent ;  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  he  pro- 
duced a  will,  which  he  himself  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  king, 
and,  .vithout  any  other  right,  instantly  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  He 
hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  countenance  of  France,  the 
connivance  of  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  support  oi"  the  'vhole  popish 
faction,  to  hold  by  force  what  he  had  seized  on  by  fraud.  But  Beaton  had 
enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation.  James  Hamilton, 
ean  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  to  the  queen,  was  called  forth,  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  to  take  upon  himself  the  high  office ;  and  the  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  forthatpurpose,  unanimously  proclaimed  him  regent. 
Arran  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  when  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  with  England,  which  gave  rise  to  events  of  the  most 
fatal  consequence  to  himself,  and  to  the  kingdom.  This  negotiation  em- 
braced a  proposal  from  Henry,  of  the  marriage  of  Edward,  his  only  son, 
with  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  All  those  who  feared  the  cardinal,  or 
who  desired  a  change  in  religion,  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
that  would  afford  protection  to  the  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the  rage  of  that  powerful  and  haughty 
prelate.  The  designs  which  Henry  had  formed  upon  Scotland,  were  ob- 
vious from  the  marriage  which  he  had  proposed,  and  he  had  not  dexterity 
enough  to  disguise  them.  He  demanded  that  the  young  queen  should  be 
put  under  his  care,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom  placed  in  his  hands 
during  her  minority.  The  Scotch  parliament  consented  to  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage and  of  union,  but  upon  terms  somewhat  more  equal.  The  Scots 
agreed  to  send  their  sovereign  into  England  as  soon  as  she  had  attained 
the  age  of  ten  yei'rs,  and  to  deliver  six  persons  of  the  first  rank,  to  be 
kept  as  hostages  by  Henry  till  the  queen's  arrival  at  his  court.  On  the 
side  of  Henry,  it  was  agreed  that  the  queen  should  continue  to  reside  in 
Scotland,  and  himself  remain  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  governmenl 
oi  the  kingdom.  The  cardinal  complained  loudly  that  the  regent  had  be 
trayed  the  kingdom  to  its  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  sacrificed  its  hon 
our  to  his  own  ambition ;  he  lamented  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom  consent* 
ing  to  its  own  servitude,  and  descending  into  the  ignominious  station  of  a 
province,  and  in  one  nour,  by  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  one  man,  sur- 
rendering  everything  for  which  the  flcottish  nation  '^ad  strug:gled  and 
fought  during  so  many  ages.  These  remonstrances  of  the  cardinal  were 
not^vithout  effect,  and  the  whole  natir  n  declared  against  the  allaince  which 
had  been  concluded.  Argyll,  Hui.tley,  Bothwell,  and  other  powerful 
baronsi  declared  openly  against  the  alliance  with  England ;  by  their  as- 
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siBtance  the  cardinal  seized  on  the  persons  of  the  young  queen  and  hoi 
mother. 

On  the  26lh  of  August,  1543,  the  regent  ratified  the  treaty  with  Henry, 
and  proclainuul  the  cardinal,  who  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  On  the  3d  of  September,  he  secretly  withdrew  from  Kdin- 
burgh,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  at  Callandar,  where  he  not 
only  renounced  the  friendship  of  England,  and  declared  for  the  interests 
of  France,  but  also  changed  his  sentiments  concerning  religion,  and  pub- 
licly renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  in  the  Franciscan  church  at 
Sterling.  The  cardinal  was  now  in  possession  of  everything  his  ambition 
could  desire,  and  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  regent,  without  the  envy 
and  opprobrium  attached  to  the  name.  Henry  VIII.  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  bear  tamely  tlie  indignity  with  whch  he  had  been  treated  both  l)y  tho 
regent  and  tlic  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  determined  on  invading  that 
country.  The  earl  of  Hertford  had  the  command  of  the  army  destined  for 
the  enterprise,  and  landed  it,  without  opposition,  u  few  miles  above  I.eith. 
He  marched  directly  for  Edinburgh,  which  city  he  entered  May  3d,  1.'544. 
After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  he  set  fire  to  both  these  towns ; 
then  putting  his  booty  on  board  the  fleet,  reached  the  English  borders  in 
safety.  Peace  followed  soon  after;  but  Cardinal  Beaton  had  previously 
been  murdered  by  the  means  of  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Rothes,  whom  tiie  cardinal  had  treated  not  only  with  injustice,  put  con- 
tempt. The  prelate  resided  at  that  time  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 
which  he  had  fortified  at  a  great  expense,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age, 
had  rendered  it  impregnable.  His  retinue  was  numerous,  the  town  at  his 
devotion,  and  the  neighbouring  country  full  of  his  dependents.  In  this 
situation  Leslie,  with  fifteen  others,  undertook  to  surprise  his  castle,  and 
assassinate  him;  and  their  success  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  at- 
tempt. May  20th,  1646,  early  in  the  morning,  they  seized  on  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  which  was  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortifications;  and  having  placed  sentries 
at  the  door  of  the  cardinal's  apartment,  they  awakened  his  domestics  one 
by  one,  and  turning  them  out  of  the  castle,  they  murdered  him  without 
olfering  violence  to  any  other  person,  thereby  delivering  their  country 
from  a  man  whose  pride  was  insupportable,  and  whose  cruelty  and  cun- 
ning were  great  checks  to  the  reformation.  The  death  of  Beaton  was 
fatal  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.  The 
regent  threatened  vengeance,  but  the  threat  was  as  impotent  as  it  was 
unwise.  The  death  of  Henry  VHL,  which  happened  January  28th,  1547, 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators,  by  whom  they  were  supported  both 
with  money  and  provisions.  Henry  IL  of  France,  sent  powerful  succours 
to  the  regent,  under  the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi ;  and  the  conspirators, 
after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered,  with  the  assurance  of  their  lives,  and 
were  sent  prisoners  to  France.  The  castle,  the  monument  of  Beaton's 
power  and  vanity,  ,.as  demolished  in  obedience  to  the  canon  law,  which 
denounces  its  anathemas  even  against  the  house  in  which  the  sacred  blood 
of  a  cardinal  happens  to  be  shed,  and  ordains  it  to  be  laid  in  ashes. 

Edward  VI.  was  now  king  of  England,  and  the  earl  of  Hertford,  now 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  entered  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  at  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
appeared  on  the  coast,  to  second  his  land  forces.  The  Scots  had  for 
some  time  seen  this  storm  gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Their 
army  was  almost  double  that  of  the  enemy,  and  posted  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage on  a  rising  ground  above  Musselburg,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Esk.  Confident  of  success,  they  attacked  the  English,  under  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  near  Pinkey,  September  10th,  1547,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  impetuous  haste,  routed  them  with  considerable  loss.  The 
encounter  in  the  field  was  not  long,  but  the  pursuit  was  continued  for  some 
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time,  and  to  a  grcnt  distance  ,  the  three  roads  by  wli  the  Scott  fled, 
were  strewed  witli  spears,  swords,  and  targets,  ami  <  ovcred  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  More  than  ten  thousand  men  fell  uii  this  day,  one  of 
the  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever  seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  an< 
among  them  some  persons  of  distinction. 

A.  D-  IMS.— The  Scottish  nobles  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
queen  dowaircr  in  favour  of  France,  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment 
against  Kngland,  voluntarily  proposed  to  Henry  11.  of  France,  a  marriage 
of  their  young  queen,  only  nix  years  old,  with  tlie  dauphin,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  U.,  and  to  send  her  to  his  court  for  education.  Henry  without 
hesitHtioii  accepted  these  offers,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  (leruncc  of 
his  new  acquisition.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1548,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  parliament  assembled  in  the  camp  before  Haddington  ;  and  Mary 
was  immediately  sent  to  France,  at  that  time  notoriously  the  most  cor- 
rupt  court  in  Lurope.  Here  she  acquired  every  accomplishment  that 
could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfortunes  as  a  queen.  Peace  was 
soon  afterwards  made  with  England ;  and  both  the  Uritish  and  Scottish 
nations  lost  power  by  this  unhappy  quarrel,  while  France  obtained  ji  de- 
rided advantage.  The  reformation,  however,  gained  ground.  At  this 
time  appeared  the  famous  John  Knox,  a  man  whose  natural  intrepidity  of 
mind  placed  him  far  above  fear.  He  began  his  public  ministry  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1547,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold 
and  popular  eloquence.  He  was  patronized  by  the  conspirators  while 
they  kept  possession  of  the  castle,  which  he  had  made  the  place  of  his 
abode.  At  this  time  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  aspired  lo  the 
office  of  regent.  She  had  already  nearly  engrossed  the  administration  of 
affairs  into  her  hands.  Her  designs  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  advanced  by  address  and  refinement ;  her  brothers  entered  warmly 
into  the  scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  queen-dowager  visited  France  in  1550 ;  from  thence  over- 
ures  were  made  to  the  regent  to  resign  his  situation  in  her  favour,  which 
vhe  kiner  of  France  enforced,  by  an  artful  admixture  of  threats  and 
promises ;  u  that  ho  wus  induced  to  relinquish  his  power,  which  he 
formally  lai.'  down  in  1554,  and  the  parliament  raised  Mary  of  Guise  to 
that  dignity.  Thus  wab  a  woman,  and  a  stranger,  advanced  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  Scotland  ! 

K.  D.  1558. — On  the  14il.  of  April,  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  took 
place  with  the  dauphin  Francis,  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland  senteiirlit 
of  its  members  to  represrnt  their  whole  body  at  the  nuptials.  In  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  the  dauphin  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  kiiiy;  of 
Scotland  as  an  honorary  title.  The  French  king,  however,  soon  after  in- 
sisted that  the  dauphin's  title  shoiKa.be  publicly  recognized,  and  all  the 
right  appertaining  to  the  husband  of  a  queen  should  be  vested  in  his  per- 
son, upon  which  the  Scotch  parliament,  (Nov.  29),  passed  an  act  confer- 
ring the  crown  matritnonial  on  the  dauphin.  The  earl  of  Argyll,  and 
James  Stuart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to  the  dauphin.  But  from  this  they  were 
diverted  by  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  a  more  interesting 
scene,  which  now  began  to  open.  The  bigoted  Queen  Mary,  of  England, 
whose  religious  persecutions  had  earned  for  her  a  still  more  offensive 
name,  died  on  the  ITth  ol  November,  1558 ;  and  Elizabeth,  her  sister,  took 
possession  of  the  Enirlish  throne.  In  order  to  gratify  the  arbitrary 
caprice  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  as  well  as  her  predecessor,  Mary,  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  by  the  parliament ;  but  in  his  last  will  he  declared 
them  the  successors  on  the  throne  to  their  brother  Edward  ;  at  the  same 
time  passing  by  the  posterity  of  his  sister  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  continuing  the  line  of  succession  to  his  sister,  the  duchess  ol 
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SuflTolk.  Rome  trembled  for  tlie  catholic  faith  under  a  queen  of  suck 
abilitipi  as  Elizabeth  was  known  to  (Ktssess.  Spain  and  Franco  were 
etiuiilly  alarmed.  Instigated  by  the  impetuous  ambition  of  the  Ouiiea, 
who  governed  the  court  of  France,  Henry,  soon  after  the  death  of  M:«ry 
persuaded  his  diiughlerin-law,  and  his  son,  her  husband,  to  assume  the 
title  of  kin?  and  queen  of  Kngland.  Thev  affected  to  publish  this  to 
all  Kurope  and  used  that  style  and  appellr  tion  in  public  papers.  The 
arms  of  England  was  engraved  on  their  t  jin,  and  on  their  plate,  and 
borne  by  them  on  all  occasions ;  but  no  preparations  were  mad«;  to  sup- 
port this  impolitic  and  premature  claim.  Elizabeth  was  already  seated  on 
her  throne  ;  she  possessed  all  the  intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  ' 
policy  which  were  necessary  for  maintaining  that  station;  and  England 
was  growing  into  reputation  for  naval  power,  while  that  of  France  was 
neglected.  It  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Scottish  protestants  would 
assist  to  dethrone  a  queen  whom  all  Europe  began  to  consider  as  the 
most  powerful  guardian  and  defender  of  the  refoi-ined  faith.  Yet,  absurd 
as  it  was,  in  1.55!),  the  qiiccn-regent  issued  a  pro(;lamatioi.,  enjoining  all 

ejrsons  to  observe  the  approaching  festival  of  Easier  according  to  the 
Ornish  ritual.  The  protestants,  who  «aw  danger  approaching,  in  order 
to  avert  it,  engaged  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  of 
London,  to  expostulate  with  her.  Without  disguise  or  apology,  siic 
avowed  to  them  her  resolution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  summoned  all  the  protestant  preachers  in 
the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the  lOlh  day  of 
May.  The  reformed  convened  in  great  numbers  to  attended  their  pastors 
to  Stirling.  The  regent  being  alarmed  at  their  being  so  numerous, 
although  unarmed,  promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  trial,  and  they 
dispersed  towards  their  own  habitations.  The  regent  had  little  regard  to 
her  promise.  The  10th  of  May  arrived.  The  names  of  those  were  called 
who  had  been  summoned  ;  and,  upon  their  non-appearance,  they  were  pro- 
nounced outlaws.  This  conduct  occayioned  an  insurrction  in  Perth; 
the  churches  were  defaced,  the  altars  were  overturned,  the  images  broken 
in  pieces,  the  pictures  torn,  and  the  monasteries  almost  levelled  with  the 
ground.  A  truce  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  regent  and  the 
protestants,  which  was  presently  broken  by  the  former,  and  the  protes- 
tants again  took  to  arms,  not  only  with  a  view  of  redressing  their  reli- 
gious, but  their  civil  grievances,  and  the  protestant  army,  wherever  it 
came,  spread  the  ardour  of  reformation.  The  gates  of  every  town  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  them ;  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  they  took 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  June  29,  1559. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Henry  II.  of  France  died;  and  Francis,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  queen-regent  was 
soon  after  deprived  of  her  power  bv  the  protestants  ;  but  the  French  garri- 
son in  Leith  refused  to  surrender  that  place,  nor  wci  3  the  Scots  in  a  con- 
dition to  compel  them.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  application  was  made  (o 
Elizabeth  for  assistance.  She  sent  to  them  a  supply  of  four  thousand 
crowns,  which  was  intercepted  by  Bothwell,  and  carried  off.  A  second 
application  wa?  made,  imploring  her  assistance.  Elizabeth  had  observed 
the  prevalence  of  French  councils,  and  had  already  come  to  a  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  part  she  would  act,  if  their  power  should  grow  more 
formidable.  In  January,  1560,  an  English  fleet  arrived  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Leith.  The  English  army,  consist- 
ing of  six  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  and  attended  by  a  prodigious  number  of  protestants, 
entered  Scotland  early  in  the  spring,  and  advanced  towards  Leith,  which 
they  invested.  Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  troops  shut  up  in 
Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclusion  of  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
wrtnv  from  the  continent     They  chose  the  former ;  and  Elizabeth  not 
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only  obtained  honounioie  condiliona  for  her  niliet,  but  for  herself;  pitr- 
licularly  an  acknowledgment  of  her  right  lu  the  crown  of  Knglnnd  Irom 
Francis  and  Mary,  who  in  the  treaty  aolomnly  engaged  neither  to  HBtume 
the  title,  nor  to  bear  the  arnii  of  king  and  queen  of  Knuland,  in  any  tune 
(ot-oine;  this  peace  was  signed  July  6,  15(>U.  While  this  peace  was 
negotiating,  the  queen-regent  died;  and  on  the  4th  of  December  Francis  II. 
paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
•till  weaker  intellect.  The  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdoms  had 
already  been  broken ;  and  by  the  death  of  Francis  the  chief  bond  oi 
union  which  remained  was  dissolved. 

In  1561,  the  convention  invited  the  queen  to  return  to  Scotland,  her 
native  country,  and  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  She  sailed  from 
Calais  in  a  galley,  and  on  thn  19th  of  August  landed  safely  at  Leith,  where 
she  WHS  received  by  her  subjects  with  acclamations  of  joy.  With  a  view 
to  gain  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  conformable  to  the  plan  which  had  b(!en 
concerted  in  Franco,  Mary  committed  the  administration  of  affairs  entirely 
to  protestants.  Klizabeth  commanded  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  safe  return  ;  and  Mary  sent  Maitland  to  the  Knglish  court  with  cere- 
monious expressions  of  regard  for  the  queen.  Mary  had  now  been  several 
years  a  widow,  and  numerous  applications  from  difTurunt  courts  were 
made  for  her  hand  witliout  effect.  The  queen  of  England  recommended 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester  to  her  choice.  The  high 
spirit  of  Mary  could  not  well  bear  the  first  overture  of  a  match  with  an 
English  subject.  She  dissembled,  however,  with  the  English  resident, 
and  married  her  cousin,  Lord  Darnley,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  queen's  chapel,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  church,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1565.  Darnley's  external 
accomplishments  hud  excited  that  sudden  and  violent  passion  which 
raised  niin  to  the  throne.  But  his  understanding  was  weaK,  and  he  was 
inexperienced  and  conceited.  A  few  months  after  marriuge  their  domes- 
tic quarrels  began  to  be  observed.  Rizzio,  an  Italian  musician,  whom 
Darnley  had  at  first  taken  into  great  confidence,  had  now  incurred  his 
displeasure ;  and  he  imputed  the  change  in  the  queen's  conduct  towards 
him,  to  his  insinuations ;  and  Mary's  behaviour  was  undoubtedly  such  as 
to  confirm  these  suspicions.  She  treated  this  Italian  with  a  familiarity, 
and  admitted  him  to  a  share  in  her  confidence,  which  neither  his  first 
condition,  nor  the  oflice  of  French  secretary  to  the  queen,  which  she  had 
lately  bestowed  on  him,  gave  him  any  title.  He  was  perpetually  in  her 
company ;  and,  together  with  a  few  favourites,  was  the  companion  of  all 
her  private  amusements.  The  haughty  spirit  of  Darnley  could  not  bear 
the  intrusion  of  such  an  upstart,  and,  impatient  of  any  delay,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  violence.  Nothing  remained  but  to  concei  t  the  plan 
of  operation,  and  choose  the  actors.  The  place  appointed  for  Rizzio's 
murder  was  the  queen's  bed-chamber.  Darnley  himself  selected  it,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  reproaching  him  with  his 
crimes  before  the  queen's  face.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1556,  Morton 
entered  the  court  of  the  palace  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and 
deizcd  all  the  gates  without  resistance.  While  the  queen  was  at  supper 
with  the  countess  of  Argyll  and  Rizzio,  the  king  suddenly  entered  the 
apartment.  Close  behind  him  was  Ruthven,  clad  in  complete  armour ;  and 
three  or  four  followed  him.  Rizzio,  conscious  of  his  baseness,  supposing 
himself  their  victim,  took  shelter  behind  the  queen,  taking  hold  of  her, 
hoping  that  she  might  prove  some  protection  to  him.  Numbers  of  armed 
men  rushed  into  the  chamber.  Ruthven  drew  his  dagger,  and  furiously 
commanded  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  of  which  he  was  so  unworthy,  and 
which  he  had  occupied  loo  long.  Mary  employed  tears,  entreaties,  and 
threatenings,  to  save  her  favourite  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these,  he  was 
torn  from  her  by  violence ;  and  before  he  could  be  dragged  through  the 
next  apartment,  his  body  was  pierced  »vith  fifty-sis  wounds. 
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Mary  was  but  a  very  short  time  without  a  favourite.  James  Hepburn, 
earl  or  Both  well,  a  man  of  base  character,  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
her  heart ;  and  the  king  was  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect.  On 
the  19th  of  JuKO,  1566,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.  This  event  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  her  opinion  in  favour  of  her  husband,  and  her  aversion 
to  htm  was  excessive.  Bothwell  was  the  object  of  her  admiration. 
Henry  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Glasgow,  where  he  had  suffered 
severely  from  illness.  Thither  Mary  went,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  place  he  was  carried  in  a  litter.  The  house 
prepared  for  his  reception  belonged  to  the  provost  of  a  collegiate  church, 
called  Kirk  of  Field,  and  had  all  the  advantages  of  healthful  air  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  its  solitude  rendered  it  a  proper  place  for  the  commission  of 
that  crime,  with  a  view  to  which  it  seems  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen. 
Mary  attended  the  king  with  assiduous  care;  she  even  slept  two  nights  in 
the  chamber  under  his  apartment.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  1667, 
she  left  him,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace.  At  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
dead  body  of  the  king,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same  room, 
were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden,  without  the  city  wall,  untouched 
by  fire,  and  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence.  The  queen  and  Bothwell 
were  generally  suspected  of  the  murder,  not  only  by  her  own  subjects,  but 
by  all  Europe,  over  which  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  excited  universal 
horror ;  but  what  contributed  most  to  convince  the  world  of  her  ^uiit,  was 
her  marriage,  on  the  15th  day  of  May  following,  with  Bothwell.  This  inde 
cent  act  excited  particular  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  the  Scots;  and 
in  one  month  Bothwell  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  to  Norway 
where  he  died  in  a  miserable  state,  while  Mary  surrendered  herself  to  the 
nobles,  who  conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  amid  the  execrations  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  multitude.  The  following  evening  she  was  conveyed, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  Lochlevin  castle,  and  put  under  the  care  ol 
William  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it.  to  keep  her  as  a  prisoner.  In  this 
place  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  son,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray 
regent. 

A.  D.  1567. — James  VI.,  at  the  time  an  infant,  was  crowned  at  Stirling 
on  the  29th  day  of  July,  1567 ;  and  the  earl  of  Murray  assumed  the 
regency,  the  good  effects  of  which  was  quickly  felt.  He  called  a  parlia- 
ment, that  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates.  Here  the  let- 
ters which  Mary  had  written  to  Bothwell  were  produced,  which  proved 
her  to  be  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king.  Yet  George  Douglas,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  and  brother  to  William  Douglas,  who  had  charge  or 
Mary,  was  induced,  by  her  affable  and  insinuating  manner,  to  let  her 
escape.  On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  May,  while  his  brother  was  at  supper,  he 
procured  the  keys  which  unlocked  her  apartment ;  and  the  queen  and  one 
of  her  maids  were  suffered  to  escape  to  a  boat  on  the  lake  ready  to  receive 
her.  She  travelled  all  night,  attended  by  Douglas,  Seton,  and  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  and  in  two  days  reached  Hamilton,  where  she  raised  a  large 
army.  The  regent  was  at  Glasgow,  holding  a  court  of  justice,  when  he 
heard  of  Mary's  flight ;  and  her  army,  already  strong,  was  only  eight 
miles  distant.  In  this  dangerous  exigency  the  superiority  of  Murray's 
genius  appeared,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  Be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  on  the  road  towards  Dumbarton,  lay  Langside- 
hill.  This  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to  seize,  and  here  he  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  encounter  was  fierce  and  desperate ;  at 
length  the  queen's  army  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the  rout  imme- 
diately became  universal.  Mary  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  hill,  and 
when  she  saw  the  army,  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  irretrievable  confusion, 
she  began  her  flight,  and  never  slept  till  she  reached  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
drenaii,  in  GaHoway,  full  sixty  Scots  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.    From 
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(hence  she  escaped  in  a  fisherman's  boat  to  Carlisle,  with  about  twenty 
attendants.  This  event  tooli  place  on  the  Ifith  of  May,  1668.  Elizabeth 
no  sooner  heard  that  Mary  had  arrived  in  England,  than  she  resolved  to 
detain  her.  With  this  view  she  instantly  dispatched  Lord  Scrope,  and 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  with  letters  full  of  kindness  and  condolence  ;  but  at* 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  prevent  her  escape.  Mary  was  soon  after 
conducted  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire. 
She  was  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  her  favour,  removed 
to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  reg- 
ular siege.  Weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the  Scotch  queen,  Eliza* 
beth  resolved  to  deliver  her  to  the  regent  on  certain  conditions.  But  while 
this  affair  was  in  negotiation,  the  regent  was  murdered  by  Hamilton,  of 
Bothwellhaugh,  a  person  who  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency. 
Thus  ended  the  celebrated  man,  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  by  Lady  Erskine,  and  natural  brother  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  He 
possessed  personal  intrepidity,  military  skill,  and  sagacity.  He  was  a 
friend  to  learning,  zealous  for  the  reformed  religion,  and  liberal  to  all 
whom  he  esteemed  worthy  of  his  confidence  and  friendship.  He  was  long 
and  affectionately  remembered  among  the  people  by  'he  name  of  the 
"good  regent." 

A.  D.  1570. — The  earl  of  Lenox,  father  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  v  .s  elected  regent  on  the  13th  of  July,  1570 ;  and  in 
1571  Dumbarton  castle  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Captain  Crawford  ;  a 
service  of  great  importance  to  the  regent,  being  the  only  fortified  place  in 
the  kingdom  that  held  out  for  the  queen.  He  was,  however,  surprised 
and  murdered  at  Stirling,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1671.  The  earl  of  Mar 
was  chosen  regent  by  a  majority  of  voices,  on  the  filh  of  September,  but 
he  retained  the  situation  no  longer  than  the  29ih  of  October,  1572,  when 
the  earl  of  Morton  was  elected,  the  fourth  who  had  held  that  dangerous 
office  in  the  spaf"  of  five  years.  James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age.  AlexanL  .'  Erskine  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  education ;  and 
under  him  the  celebrated  Buchanan  acted  as  preceptor,  assisted  by  three 
others  of  the  first  ability.  The  nation  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of 
Morton;  and  those  about  the  king  infused  into  him  suspicions  of  his 
power  and  designs.  The  earls  of  Athol  and  Argyll  were  animated  against 
him  with  implacable  resentment;  they  beseeched  the  king  to  call  * 
council  of  the  nobles.  James  consented,  and  letters  were  issued  for  that 
purpose.  This  council  met  March  24,  1578,  and  advised  the  king  to  de- 
prive Morton  of  the  regency,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  hands.  Morton  immediately  acquiesced.;  and  a  council  of  twelve 
peers  were  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the  administration  of  afliiirs. 
Morton,  however,  gainedtheascendancy  in  a  month,  and  resumed  his  former 
authority.  James  early  discovered  that  excessive  attachment  to  favour- 
ites which  accompanied  him  through  life.  Esme  StCiart,  second  brother 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  and  Captain  James  Stuart, 
second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  were  most  in  his  confidence.  Both  these 
favourites  laboured  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Morton ;  they  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  offered  to  verify  this  charge  by 
legal  evidence.  Morton  was  confined  first  to  his  .  "  house,  and  after- 
wards in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  was  soon  a''*"r  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed.  What  he  confessed  with  regard  to  the  crime  is  re- 
markable ;  it  amounted  to  this,  that  Bothwell  and  Huntley  were  the  per- 
petrators, and  that  the  queen  was  the  author  of  it.  Morton  was  executed 
in  1581.  The  enterprise  called  the  "raid  of  Ruthven"  happened  in  the 
following  year,  when  the  king  was  seized  in  Ruthven  castle  by  Gowrie, 
Boyd,  Glamis,  and  Oliphant.  This  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  was  counf.e- 
nanced  by  Elizabeth.  James,  however,  in  June,  1583,  escaped  out  ot 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  after  upwards  of  teivnonth's  confinement. 
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In  1584,  the  partisans  of  Mary  were  busied  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Eliz&beth,  calivtl  the  Great  Plot,  or  Dtsignment,  which  she  no  sooner  dis. 
eovered,  than  stie  resolved  to  take  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earJ  ol 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  had  the  care  of  her  fifteen  years,  and  appointed  Sii 

*  AmiiiS  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury  to  be  her  keepers.  Soon  after  tliis  an 
act  was  passed,  wiiich  rendered  Mary  accountable  not  only  for  he»"  own 
actions,  but  for  those  of  others,  in  consequence  of  which  srie  might  forfeit 
her  right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself.  From  this  period  Mary 
was  treated  with  increased  rigour;  almost  all  her  servants  were  dismissed, 
she  was  removed  to  Tetbury,  and,  shortly  after,  was  tried  and  executed. 
The  next  event  of  importance  connected  with  the  court  of  Scotland, 
was  the  marriage  of  James  to  the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  which  took 
place  November  24, 1589.  As  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  ot 
England  drew  near,  James  thought  it  prudent  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  party 
in  that  country.  Edward  Bruce,  his  imbassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
solicited  her  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  recognize  his  title  by  some 
public  deed ;  but  a  general  and  evasive  answer  was  all  that  James  could 
obtain.  As  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  queen,  the  ambassador 
was  then  ordered  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her  subjects.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  and  many  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  repeated  assurances  oi 
their  resolution  to  assert  his  master's  right  against  every  pretender. 

During  the  summer  of  1600,  Scotland  enjoyed  an  unusual  tranquillity, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  the  ut- 

«  most  danger,  by  a  conspiracy  altogether  unexpected,  and  almost  inexpli- 
cable. The  authors  ol  it  were  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year 
1584.  On  the  4th  of  August,  as  the  king,  who  during  the  hunting  season 
resided  at  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the  morning,  he 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  air  of  importance, 
told  him,  that  the  evening  before  he  had  met  an  unknown  man,  of  a  sus- 
picious appearance,  walking  alone  in  a  by-path,  near  his  brother's  house 
at  Perth,  and  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  his  cloak  a  pot  filled 
with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold ;  that  he  hid  immediately  seized 
both  him  and  his  treasure,  and,  without  communicating  the  matter  to  any 
person,  had  kept  hirn  confined  and  bound  in  a  solitary  house,  and  that  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to  his  maj- 
esty. James  immediately  suspected  this  person  to  be  a  seminary  priest 
supplied  with  foreign  gold,  in  order  to  excite  new  commotions  in  the 
kingdom,  and  resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Perth  to  call  the 
person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  story. 
Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and,  with  many  arguments,  in- 
duced the  king  to  ride  directly  to  Perth,  and  to  examine  the  mpiier  in 
Eerson.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  Ruthven  rode  forward  tj  inform 
is  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  with  about  twenty  attendants.  No  prep- 
arations were  made  for  his  entertainment ;  although  the  earl  appeared  pen- 
sive and  embarrassed,  he  took  great  pains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy,  for 
the  common  fare  with  which  he  treated  his  guest.  As  soon  as  the  king's 
repast  was  over,  his  attendants  were  conducted  to  dinner  in  another  room. 
Ruthven  told  him  now  was  the  time  to  go  to  th^  chamber  where  the  un- 
known person  was  kept;  and,  conducting  the  king  up  a  staircase, and 
then  through  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behind 
him,  l'"\  him  at  last  to  a  small  study,  in  which  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour, 
with  a  sword  and  a  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have 
found  one  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sight.  Ruthven,  snatching 
the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  holding  it  to  the 
king's  breast,  "  Remember,"  said  he,  "  how  unjustly  my  falner  suffered  by 
your  command.  You  are  now  my  prisoner  ;  submit  to  my  disposal  with- 
out resistance  or  outcry,  or  this  dagger  shall  instantly  revenge  his  blood." 
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James  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  entreated,  and  flattered  him.  Words 
had  no  effect.  Ruthven  told  him  that  he  uiust  die,  and  attempted  to  bind 
his  hands.  James,  unarmed  as  he  was,  scorned  to  submit  to  that  inuig 
nity,  and,  losing  with  Uie  assassin,  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  the  man  in 
armour  standing  mot.  iiless  all  the  while,  and  the  king  dragging  Ruthven 
towards  a  window  wh  .  i  was  open.  The  king  then,  with  a  voice  of  ter- 
ror, loudly  exclaimed,  -'  Treason !  treason  !  help !  I  am  murdered  !"  His 
attendants  heard  and  knew  his  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  a  hand  which 
grasped  the  king's  neck  with  violence.  They  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
Sir  John  Ramsay  first  entering  the  apartment,  rushed  upon  Ruthven,  who 
was  still  struggling  with  his  royal  master,  struck  him  twice  with  his 
dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  stairs,  where  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
and  Sir  Hugh  Herries  met  and  killed  him.  Gowrie  now  rushed  into  the 
room,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  of  his  attendants 
well  i'.rmed,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  threatened  them  all  with  instant  death. 
Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  numbers,  they  encountered  the  earl,  and 
Sir  John  Ramsay  pierced  Gowrie  to  the  heart,  who  fell  without  uttering 
a  word.  His  followers  having  received  several  wounds,  immediately 
fled.  The  parliament  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  against  the  conspirators. 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  produced  there  according  to 
law,  an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against  them,  witnesses 
were  examined,  and,  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  the  punishment  due  to 
traitors  was  inflicted  on  their  dead  bodies.  The  parliament  also  enacted 
that  the  surname  of  Ruthven  should  be  abolished. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1604,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  A  short  time  previous  to  her 
death,  she  declared  to  Cecil  and  the  lord- admiral,  •'  that  her  cousin,  the 
king  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor."  This  she  confirmed  on  her 
death-bed.  As  soon  as  she  had  breathed  her  last,  the  lords  of  the  council 
proclaimed  James  king  of  England.  All  the  intrigues  carried  on  by  for- 
eigners in  favour  of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  the  kingdom 
to  support  the  title  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  earl  of  Hertford  dis- 
appeared in  a  moment.  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Thomas  Somerset,  son  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  were 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  James,  signed  by  all  the  peers  and 
privy  councillors  then  in  London,  informing  him  of  Elizabeth's  decease, 
and  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  prepared  to  set  out  for  London, 
and  appointed  the  queen  to  follow  him  within  a  few  weeks. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ACCESSION  OF  JAMES  THE  SIXTH  OF  SCOTLAND,  AND  THE  FIRST  iT  ENGLAND 

On  the  .5th  of  April  James  began  his  journey  with  a  splendid  train,  and 
entering  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  took  peaceable  possession  of  the 
throne  of  England.  But  from  this  period  to  the  legislative  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  Scotland  declined  not  only  in  importance  but  in  wealth.  In- 
stead of  enjoying  any  advantages  by  the  alliance,  it  was  considered  rather 
as  an  appendage  of  England  than  an  important  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and  it  was  consequently  neglected. 

We  shall  in  this  place  introduce  the  reilections  of  that  able  historian. 
Dr.  Robertson,  on  the  alteration  produced  in  the  political  and  social  state 
o'  Scotland  hy  this  event.  "The  Scots,"  he  says,  " dazzled  with  the 
glory  of  givirg  a  sovereign  to  their  powerful  enemy,  relying  on  the  par- 
tiality of  the."  native  prince,  and  in  full  expectation  of  sharing  liberally 
in  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  now  would  be  able  to  bestow,  at- 
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tended  little  to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great  event,  and 
rejoiced  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  if  it  had  been  no 
less  beneficial  to  tho  kingdom  than  honourable  to  the  king.    By  his  ac- 
(•j??!'>ii,  James  acquired  such  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
and  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimidated,  thought  it  vain 
to  struggle  for  privileges  which  they  were  now  unable  to  defend.     Nor 
was  it  from  fear  alone  they  submitted  to  the  yoke  ;  James,  partial  to  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  his  good  fortune, 
loaded  them  with  riches  and  honours ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred 
with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits. 
The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland,  and  the 
nobles  strove,  with  emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  contemn.     Satisfied  with 
having  subjicted  the  nobles  to  the  crown,  the  king  left  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals.    The  extensive 
rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful  instruments 
of  oppressiori,  and  tlie  military  ideas  on  which  these  rights  were  founded, 
being  gradually  lr«st  or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  riri'iur  with  which  they  were  exercised.     The  nobles  exhaust- 
ing khcir  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attendance  upon  ♦he  English 
court,  and  by  atlempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  the  people,  who  durst 
hardly  utter  complaints  which  they  knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any  redress.    From  the 
union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular  and  unhappy ;  subjected 
at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  suffered  all  the  miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms 
of  government.    Its  kings  were  despotic,  its  nobles  were  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both." 
As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power,  the  people  acquired  liberty. 
Exempted,  from  burdens  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject,  screened 
from  oppression,  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed,  and  adopted  into 
a  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  were  more  liberal  than  their  own, 
they  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their  manners,  made  improve- 
ments in  the  elegancies  of  hfe,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Since  the  union,  the  commons,  anciently  neglected  by  their  kings,  and 
seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have  emerged  into  dignity,  and,  beingf 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  English  had  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not 
less  considerable  in  the  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other.     The  church  felt 
the  effects  of  the  power  which  the  king  acquired  by  his  accession,  and  its 
revolutions  are  worthy  of  notice.     James,  delighted  with  the  splendour 
and  authority  which  the  English  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager  to  effect  a 
union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  he  had,  in  vain,  attempted  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches  to 
an  exact  conformity  with  each  other.    Three  Scotchmen  were  consecrated 
bishops  at  London.      From  them  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive orders.    Ceremonies  unknown  in  Scotland    wore  imposed,  arvd 
though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  these 
innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  man- 
aging them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.    But  Charles  I.,  a  super 
stitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Scots,  imprudent  and 
precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that  kingdom,  pressing  too 
eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  attempting 
a  resumption  of  church  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war ;  and  the 
people  being  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own  wishes,  the  episcopal 
church  was  overturned,  and  the  presbyterian  government  and  disciplinfl 
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were  ro-eHtablished  with  new  vigour.  Tof^ether  with  monaichy,  episco- 
pacy was  restored  iii  Scotland.  A  form  of  government  so  odious  to  the 
people,  required  force  to  uphold  it,  and  though  not  only  the  whole  rigour 
of  authority,  but  all  the  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  employed  in  its 
support,  the  aversion  of  the  nation  was  insurmountable,  and  it  subsisted 
with  difficulty.  At  the  revolution,  the  inclinations  of  the  people  were 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  the  presbyteriaa  govern- 
ment  was  again  established,  and,  being  ratified  by  the  union,  is  still  main- 
tained in  the  kingdom. 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  alone ;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its  taste  and  spirit, 
things  of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that  event. 
When  learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  all  the 
modern  languages  were  in  a  state  extremely  barbarous,  devoid  of  elegance, 
of  vigour,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  author  thought  of  writing  in  lan- 
guage so  ill  adapted  to  express  and  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erect- 
ing a  work  for  immortality  with  su(!h  rude  and  perishable  materials.  As 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  that  time  did  not  owe  its  rise  to  any  original 
effort  of  the  human  mind,  but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admiration  of  the 
ancients,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  in  every  part  of  Europe,  their 
compositions  were  deemed  not  only  the  standards  of  taste  and  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  style,  and  even  the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  were 
thought  to  be  peculiar,  and  almost  consecrated  to  learning  and  the  muses. 
Not  only  the  manner  of  the  ancients  was  imitated,  but  their  language  was 
adopted,  and,  extravagant  as  the  attempt  may  appear  to  write  in  a  dead 
tongue,  in  which  men  were  not  accustomed  to  think,  and  which  they  could 
not  speak,  or  even  pronounce,  the  success  of  it  was  astonishing.  As  they 
formed  their  style  upon  the  purest  models,  and  were  uninfected  witn 
those  barbarisms  which  the  inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation,  the  af- 
fectation of  courts,  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  a  thousand  other 
causes  introduced  nto  living  languages,  many  mcderns  have  attained  to 
a  degree  of  eloquence  in  their  Latin  compositio '.3  which  the  Romans 
themselves  scarce  possessed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Augustan  age. 
While  this  was  aliAost  the  only  species  of  composition,  and  all  authors, 
by  using  one  common  language,  could  be  brought  to  a  nearer  comparison, 
the  Scottish  writers  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally  formed  to  excel  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with  regard  to  this  particular, 
the  greatest  lustre  on  his  country. 

But  the  labour  attending  the  study  of  a  dead  tongue  was  irksome ;  the 
unequal  return  for  their  industry  which  authors  met  with,  who  could  be 
read  and  admired  only  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  learned,  was  mor- 
tifying ;  and  men,  instead  of  wasting  half  their  lives  in  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  began  to  refine  and  to  polish  their  own.  The 
modern  tongues  were  found  to  be  susceptible  of  beauties  and  graces  which, 
if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  ancient  ones,  were  at  least  more  attainable. 
The  Italians  having  first  set  the  example,  Latin  was  no  longer  used  in 
works  of  taste,  but  was  confined  to  books  of  science;  and  the  politer 
nations  have  banished  it  even  from  these.  The  Scots,  we  may  presume, 
would  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  this  change  in  the  public  taste,  and 
would  still  have  been  able  to  maintain  some  equality  with  other  nations, 
in  their  pursuit  of  literary  honour.  The  English  and  Scottish  languages, 
derived  from  the  same  sources,  were  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  a  state  nearly  similar,  differing  from  one  another  somewhat  in  orthog- 
raphy, though  not  only  the  words,  but  the  idioms,  were  much  the  same. 
The  letters  of  several  Scottish  statesmen  of  that  age  were  not  inferior  in 
elegance,  or  in  nurity,  to  those  of  the  English  ministers  with  whom  they 
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corresponded.  James  himself  was  master  of  a  style  far  from  contempti- 
ble, and  by  his  example  and  encouragement  the  Scottish  lanKuage  might 
have  kept  pace  with  the  Ktiglish  in  refinement.  Scotland  might  have  had 
a  series  of  authors  in  its  owuiac  well  as  in  the  Latin  language  to  boast  of; 
and  the  improvements  in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which 
spread  over  the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been 
unknown  there. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually 
refining  their  hinguuge  and  their  taste  ;  in  Scotland  the  foimer  was  much 
debased,  and  the  latter  almost  entirely  lost.  In  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  both  nations  were  emerging  out  of  barbarity ;  but  the  distance 
between  them,  which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became,  before  the  end  of 
it,  immense.  Even  after  science  had  once  dawned  upon  them,  the  Scots 
seemed  to  sink  back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity,  and  active  and  intelli- 
gent as  they  naturally  were,  they  continued,  while  other  nations  were  eager 
m  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  o!  i.uigour.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappiness  of  their  political  situation,  not 
to  any  defect  of  genius ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree, 
than  the  other  began  to  display  itself.  The  act  abolishing  the  power  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution, 
having  introduced  freedom  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament, 
eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  that  accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  imme- 
diate obi'-cts  of  attention ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  is  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  general  sentiments, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  peculiar  idioms,  were  able  to  express  them- 
selves with  energy  and  with  elegance. 

At  length,  the  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  subsisted  for  many  ages  »rradually 
wore  away  ;  the  same  manners  prevailed  in  both  parts  of  the  islai^d  ;  the 
same  authors  were  read  and  admired;  the  same  entertainments  were  fre- 
quented by  the  elegant  and  polite ;  and  the  same  standard  of  taste  and  of 
purity  in  language  was  established.  The  Scots,  after  being  placed,  during 
a  whole  century,  n  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  the  taste 
and  geiiius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges 
more  valuable  than  those  which  their  ancestors  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
and  every  obstruction  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit,  or  prevented  their 
acquisition  of  literary  fame,  was  wholly  removed.  There  were  seven 
Scottish  parliaments  called  after  the  accession  of  James,  wherein  he  pre- 
sided by  a  commissioner.  An  act  was  was  passed  in  1606  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  estate  of  bishops  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  great  variety  of 
laws  for  giving  proper  effect  to  the  general  principle;  and  there  were  also 
many  laws  enacted  for  promoting  domestic  economy.  After  governing 
Scotland  with  considerable  success  during  his  occupation  of  the  throne 
of  England,  he  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  1635,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit 
son,  Charles  I.,  then  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 

raOM   THE   ACCESSION    or   CHARLES    I.    TO    THK    DEATH    OF   WILLIAM    III. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  Charles'  reign  nothing  occiirred  in  Scot- 
land calculated  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  rule  ;  but  this  calm  was  su;- 
ceeded  by  frequent  broils  and  contentions,  arising  from  many  causes,  but 
chiefly  originating  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Among  many  laws  of  a 
salutary  tendency,  they  passed  an  act,  reserving  to  the  crown  those  lands 
which  the  baronage  had  wrested  from  the  church ;  the  clergy  were  thu* 
benefitted,  the  people  were  relieved,  but    the  barons   were  offended 
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Charles,  who  was  attached  to  episcnpacv  from  sincere  religious  convic- 
tionR,  as  well  as  from  views  of  political  expediciicy,  forioed  i.ie  scheme 
of  nssimilating  in  all  respects  the  churches  in  Kiigland  hii>!  Scotland. 
With  this  view  he  determined  t,c  introduce  a  liturgy,  which  in  Scotland 
nud  never  been  regularly  used ;  and  he  insisted  upon  the  reception  of  a 
set  of  canun3  abolishing  the  control  ovrr  ecclesiastical  measures  which 
the  inferior  church  judicatories  had  been  ""rmitled  to  exercise.  The 
violence  with  which  ail  this  was  resisted  wa.s  carried  to  thenio&i  «>xtrava* 
^ant  pitch,  the  clergy  were  insulted,  and  ^\»>.  ^opacy  was  again  contem* 
plated  as  the  engine  of  popery  and  despotisrin.  The  dissensions  which 
soon  arose  in  England  cherished  t'lis  state  ot  iiiina  ;  the  discontented  in 
Scotland  made  common  cause  Wi.li  the  disaffected  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island ;  they  bound  themselves  by  the  extraordinary  deed  which  they 
entitled  "  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  to  exterminate  prelacy  as  a 
corruption  of  ihe  gor  pel ;  and  they  took  an  active  part  in  those  violent 
scenes  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Charles  and  the  erection  of  the  com- 
monwealth. To  describe  the  battles  which  took  place  belwv«en  r  yalists 
and  roundheads,  or  to  make  comments  on  llie  hypocrisy  and  fuithlersness 
of  the  times,  would  be  to  repeat  that  which  has  already  found  a  place 
in  this  volume,  and  -.  intii  must  remain  the  foulest  blot  in  the  annals  of 
England.  We  shah  therefore  merely  observe,  that  after  tho  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  in  1648,  the  Scots  prr>claimed  his  son  king,  undei  the  title  of 
Charles  II.;  and  that  sow  muiuhs  after  Tiis  defeat  at  Worcester,  Scot- 
land was  incorporated  intr   -ne  commonwealth  with  England. 

On  the  restoration  of  Ci I  lies  II.,  the  Scottish  parliament  assembled, 
under  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  king's  commissioner,  on  the  I't  of 
January,  1661.  He  declared  the  king's  resolution  to  maintain  the  true 
reformed  protestant  religion,  as  it  had  been  established  during  the  reigns 
of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  intimating,  however,  that  he  would  restore 
the  episcopal  government,  though  he  allowed,  meanwhile,  the  administra- 
tion of  sessions,  presbyteriea,  and  synods.  This  endeavour  to  establish 
episcopacy  was  violently  opposed,  and  led  to  the  most  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Presbyterians,  which  lasted  with  more  or  less  severity  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign.  Numbers  were  executed;  others  were  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  tortured;  and  whole  tracts  of  the  country  were  placed  under 
a  military  despotism  of  the  worst  description.  Driven  to  desperation,  the 
presbyterian  party  had  several  times  recourse  to  arms,  and,  although  in 
some  cases  successful,  they  were  finally  defeated  and  scattered  at  Both- 
well-bridge. 

A.  D.  1635. — On  ascending  the  throne,  James  II.  professed  his  .riiention 
to  support  the  government,  in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  esta' lished  ; 
yet  his  predilection  for  the  catholic  religion  was  evident  in  his  very  first 
acts.  Compliant  as  the*Scottish  parliament  was  in  what  relatcJ  to  theii 
civil  liberties,  they  were  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  religious  principles. 
On  this  point,  indeed,  the  people  of  Scotland  were  unanimous,  and  when 
they  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  read  his  declaration 
in  favour  of  liberty  and  in  support  of  law,  they  hailed  his  advent  with  joy. 
The  nobles  began  to  intrigue,  the  populace,  in  their  zeal,  broke  out  into 
insurrection  against  the  catholi..>  4t  Edinburgh,  and  all  classes  looked 
up  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  the  deliverer  of  the  two  nations  fror.^  popish 
dominion.  William  consulted  several  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  clergy,  and 
gentry,  regarding  the  state  of  their  country,  and  issued  circular  letters, 
summoning  a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1689.  When 
they  met  they  decided  that  king  James,  by  his  abuse  of  power,  had  for- 
feik-'d  the  rights  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  declared  the  prin.e  and 
princess  of  Orange  to  be  king  and  queen  of  Scotland.  This  act,  which 
involved  such  mighty  consequences,  was  attended  by  a  declaration  of 
their  wrongs  and  rights.    Former  insurrections,  though  accompanied  bv 
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many  miachlefi,  passed  away  wiihoiit  any  advantage  t(<  the  nation. 
Though  the  revolution  of  1689  brought  with  it  a  civil  war,  it  waa  the 
meana  of  strengthenini?  the  constitution,  of  preserving  public  liberty,  and 
securing  privnte  rights.  The  presbyteriiii  church  was  now  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  episcopacy,  the  prerogai  was  restrained  to  its  proper 
functions,  and  many  salutary  laws  for  p  loting  domestic  economy  were 
enacted. 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  wore  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  it 
must  not  b(!  forgotten  there  was  a  considerable  party  that  remained 
attached  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  the  expulsion  of  their  ancient 
race  of  monarchs.  Many  of  them  were  in  open  state  of  rebellion.  How- 
ever, in  August,  1692,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  to 
such  insurgents  as  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December.  The  last  man  to  submit 
was  Mandonald  of  Glencoe,  and  he,  owing  to  the  snows  and  other  inter* 
ruptions  which  he  met  with  on  f''3  road,  did  not  reach  Inverary,  the 
county  town,  in  time,  and  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  was  therefore  strict- 
ly forfeited.  William  was  informed,  and  fully  believed  that  Macdonald  of 
Qlencoe  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands,  and  a 
warrant  of  military  execution  was  procured  from  him  against  the  unfortu- 
nate chief  and  his  whole  tribe.  A  detachment  of  soldiers,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  commanded  by  Captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  on 
the  Ist  of  February,  to  repair  to  Glencoe,  where  they  were  quartered  for 
a  fortnight  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  sequeetered  vale.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  orders  arrived  to  attack  the  Macdonalds  while  asleep 
at  midnight,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  to  escape  their  swords ;  an  order 
which  the  soldiers  obeyed  with  ruthless  barbarity.  Thirty-eight  persons, 
among  whom  were  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  thus  mercilessly  perished  ;  the 
rest,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  musketry,  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  were 
only  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  tempest  that  added  to  the  horrors  ol 
the  night.  The  carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desolation ;  tha 
houses  were  burned  to  '.he  grourl,  iUid  women  and  children,  stripped 
naked,  were  left  to  die  of  cold  ancl  hui.gi  r.  This  horrible  massacre  excited 
universal  execration,  and,  natUMil'i  t:iv.)ugh,  rendered  the  government  of 
William  odious  to  the  HighUiO'lcrs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UNION  OF  THE  TWO   KINGDOMS. 

WitLiAM  III.  died  in  1702,  by  which  the  crowns  of  the  two  nations 
devolved  on  Anne,  who  assured  the  parliament  that  she  would  support  the 
government  as  then  established.  But  they  refused  to  tolerate  episcopacy, 
and  they  declined  to  concur  in  adopting  the  protestant  succession  for  the 
crown ;  naj,  they  issued  a  declaration  which  intimated  a  purpose,  in  case 
of  the  demise  of  the  crown,  to  appoint  a  different  sovereign  from  whomso- 
ever might  be  the  English  king.  The  English  statesmen,  forseeing  what 
this  was  likely  to  produce,  recommended  the  appointment  of  commission- 
ers to  treat  of  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead  of  regarding 
it  as  an  identification  of  the  interest  ofboth  kingdoms,  the  people  generally 
considered  it  as  a  total  surrender  of  their  independence  into  the  hands  of 
a  powerful  rival.  Addresses  against  it  were  presented  from  all  quarters, 
and  in  several  places  the  populace  rose  in  arms,  and  formed  themselves 
into  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  in  order  to  oppose  the  union.  Nor  were 
the  commercial  part  of  the  community,  who  were  supposed  to  benefit 
largely  by  it,  satisfied  by  its  terms.    Notwithstanding  every  opposition, 
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how:  vcr.  (he  treaty  of  union  was  rntifled  by  l)oth  t^srliainonts,  and  un  the 
1st  o'  ^f  ay,  1707,  the  legislative  union  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  was 

rttlfi'  .. 

For  several  years  the  union  wasunproduclivo  of  those  advantages  which 
were  at  flrHt  expected  ;  no  new  luann factories  were  attracted  to  Scotland, 
and  commerce  grew  more  languid  mn  before.  But  by  a  considerable 
assimilation  of  the  laws  to  those  of  England,  the  courts  of  justice  were 
better  regulated,  and  legal  redress  more  easily  obtained,  while  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  subjecting  prisoner-^  to  the  torture  was  abolished.  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  that  the  commercial  laws  and  customs  should  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  that  the  Scotch  royal  burgha 
should  retain  all  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  that  no  person  shiinld  be 
deprived  of  thone  hereditary  rights  and  ofBces  which  they  had  rnju\  d  by 
the  laws  of  Scotland.  Looking  at  these  and  other  conditions  of  t,he'un.on« 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  Scotch  would  abandon  prejudices  tiiat  '  <>  bt 
obsolete,  and  resolve  to  profit  by  the  connexion,  they  woul  ve 

ample  opporMimty  of  so  doing;  while,  on  the  part  of  Vim 
evident  that  th  •  zealous  co-operation  of  her  northern  neiglil 
of  war  must  ti  iid  to  the  security  of  the  whole  island,  and  in  p  -^ 

bute  to  its  commercial  importance.     Queen  Anne  died  on   i  a 

August,  1714,  and,  under  the  act  of  settlement,  the  united  crown  was 
transferred  to  George  I. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  carry  the  general  narrative  beyond 
this  period  ;  the  affairs  of  Scotland  being  henceforth  detailed,  in  common 
with  those  of  England,  in  the  history  of  that  country.  But,  in  concluding 
this  sketch,  it  appears  requisite  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  peculiarities 
which  attach  to  matters  ecclesiastical.  In  1560,  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  was  abolished,  and  the  reformation  was  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament; the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Scotch  church  having  been  first 
embodied  in  the  formulary  of  faith  aitributed  to  John  Knox,  who  had 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  established  at  Geneva.  General  assem- 
blies  at  that  time  began,  and  continued  to  meet  twice  every  year,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years;  after  which  they  were  annual.  From  1572  to 
1592,  a  Rort  of  episcopacy  prevailed  in  the  cliurch,  while  the  ecclesiastical 
form  of  government  was  presbyterian.  Meantime,  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  and  the  nobility  monopolized  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  left 
the  reformed  clergy  in  a  state  of  indigence.  After  much  deliberation,  the 
protestant  leaders  resolved  to  provide  a  state-maintenance  for  their 
teachers,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted.  Two-thirds  of  all  ecclesi 
astical  beneficer  were  reserved  to  the  present  possessor,  and  to  the  crown 
the  remainder  was  annexed,  out  of  which  a  competent  subsistence  was 
to  be  assigned  to  the  protestant  clergy.  But  the  revenue  thus  appropri 
ated,  tnstead  of  being  duly  applied,  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  In 
1587  all  the  unalienated  church  lanns  were  annexed  to  tlie  crown  ;  and 
the  tithes  alone  were  reserved  fcr  the  support  of  the  clergry.  Bishops 
continued  till  1592,  when  presbyterian  government  was  established  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  a  division  was  made  of  the  church  into  synods  and 
presbyteries.  But  the  king,  desirous  of  having  the  power  of  the  bishops 
reslor«jd,  as  a  balance  to  the  nobles  in  parliament,  prevailed  on  a  majority 
of  the  clergy,  in  1597  and  1598,  to  agree  that  some  ministers  should 
represent  the  church  in  parliament,  and  thai  there  should  be  constant 
moderators  in  presbyteries.  By  an  act  of  parliament  in  IfiOG,  the  tempo- 
ralities of  bishops  were  restc-od,  and  they  were  allowed  a  seat  in  par- 
liament; and  thus  the  presbyterian  government  was  overturned.  But 
episcopacy  at  l(,ng^h  grew  so  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  in  1689,  pre- 
lacy was  declared,  \>y  a  convention  of  estates,  to  be  a  national  grievance, 
which  ought  to  be  ubolished;  and  in  the  foUow-iig  year  the  presbyterian 
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Kovemment  was  restored  and  established  by  parliament ;  and  the  crenerai 
assembly  met,  after  it  had  been  discontinued  from  the  year  652.  Hither* 
to  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  was  inade(j[uate,  but 
their  stipends  were  now  raised  and  regulated  by  the  price  of  gram. 

The  presbyterian  church  government  afterwards  secured  in  the  treaty 
of  union,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiastical  authority  among  all  its 
presbyters  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calvinistic  plan,  which 
Knox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This  form  of  government 
excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being  held  equal  in  rank 
and  power.  In  matters  relating  to  discipline  a  pastor  is  asistcd  by  ciders, 
who  ought  to  be  selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  consistent 
of  the  parishioners,  but  have  no  right  to  teach  or  dispense  the  sacraments. 
Their  proper  office  is  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  cate- 
chise and  visit  the  sick.  They  likewise  discharge  the  ollice  of  deacons 
by  managing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within  their  dis- 
tricts. The  elders  and  ministers  compose  what  is  called  a  kirk  or  church- 
session,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotland.  When  a  parish- 
ioner is  convicted  of  immoral  conduct,  the  church-session  inflicts  some 
ecclesiastical  censure.  If  a  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  next  superior  court.  The  ministers 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder 
chosen  half-yearly,  out  of  every  church-session,  constitute  what  is  called 
•A  presbytery,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its 
bounds.  Synodt  are  composed  of  several  presbyteries,  and  of  a  ruling 
elder  from  every  church-session  within  their  bounds.  They  review  the 
proceedings  of  presbyteries,  and  judge  in  references,  complaints,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  court.  But  their  decisions  and  aots  are  reversible 
by  the  gengral  assembly,  ««rhich  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  :ourt,  and  from 
which  tnere  is  no  appeal. 
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France,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  called  Gaul,  or  Gallia, 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyond 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  that  which  was  situated  on  the  Italian  side  o( 
the  Alps  being  named  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  that  beyond  the  Alps,  Transal 
pine  Gaul.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  nearest  Upper  Italy,  and 
stretching  along  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  Pyrenees,  was  conquered 
by  Fabius.  As  this  was  the  first  part  that  was  converted  into  a  Roman 
province,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Provincia  (afterwards 
changed  into  Provence.)  It  was  bounded  by  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and 
the  Rhone.  Caesar,  who  conquered  Transalpine  Gaul  at  a  later  period, 
found  it  divided  into  three  parts :  1.  Aquitania,  extending  from  the  Pyr- 
enees to  the  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied  by  Iberian  tribes  ;  2.  Gallia  Celti- 
ca,  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Seine  and  Marne  ;  3.  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
north,  extending  to  the  Rhine.  B'lt  subsequently,  by  the  command  of 
Augustus,  a  very  different  and  much  more  minute  division  of  the  country 
took  place,  which,  however,  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  describe. 
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The  Oaulit  were  ^e  chief  branch  of  the  great  original  slock  of  Celts, 
and  as  they  catleu  themselves  Gael,  the  name  Gaul  probably  thqs  took  its 
rise.  A  great  resemblance  appears  to  have  existed  among  all  the  Celts, 
and  although  they  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  there  were  but  few 
branches  that  were  perceptibly  different  from  each  other.  The  period  of 
their  earliest  migrations  is,  however,  too  remote  for  history,  ana  inappli- 
cable to  our  present  object.  Caesar  represents  all  the  Gallic  tribes  as 
warlike,  going  always  armed,  and  ready  on  all  occasions  to  decide  their 
differences  by  the  sword ;  as  a  people  of  great  levity,  and  little  inclined  to 
idleness,  but  hospitable,  generous,  confiding,  and  sincere.  The  Druids, 
their  priests,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning  among  them, 
were  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  people  for  the  deference  they  paid 
to  them.  These  priests  ruled  the  people  by  the  terror  of  their  anathemas ; 
they  were  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  the  state,  and  abounded  in  riches. 
They  had  also  bards  or  poets,  who  composed  war-songs  to  animate  the 
combatants,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  heroes.  The  elders, 
or  senators  of  their  towns,  together  with  the  military  and  their  chiefs, 
formed  the  nobility ;  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  priests,  possessed  the 
riches  and  the  power ;  vassalage  and  misery  were  the  portion  of  the  com- 
monaity. 

The  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  Caesar, 
triumphed  in  ten  years  over  the  valour  of  the  Gauls.  Colonies  had  com- 
menced the  work  of  subjugation,  and  conquest  completed  it;  Gaul  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  municipal  regulations, and  the  agriculture  of  the 
Romans,  soon  rendered  the  country  flourishing,  but  despotism  afterwards 
despoiled  it.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  four  centuries,  when  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery,  impoverished  by  the 
proconsuls,  the  prey  of  factions,  and  alternately  passing  from  insurrection 
to  slavery,  under  tyrants,  who  were  perpetually  changing.  But  the  "  in- 
cursions of  the  barbarians"  on  the  Roman  territory,  had  by  this  time 
greatly  humbled  the  former  mistress  of  the  world.  The  civilization,  arts, 
and  literature  of  the  Romans  were  on  the  decline ;  the  empire,  divided 
and  weakened,  was  falling  into  ruin,  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name  faded  before  the  barbaric  hosts  that  issued  from  the 
north  and  overran  the  five  provinces  which  had  flourished  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine. 

Four  hundred  years  after  the  Roman  conquests,  and  under  the  reign  of 
the  weak  Honorious,  a  people  known  by  the  name  of  Franks,  from  Fran- 
conia  in  Germany,  abandoned  their  morasses  and  their  woods,  in  search 
of  a  better  country.  Under  the  direction  of  their  king  Pharamond,  they 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Gaul,  but  carried  their  arms  no  further  than 
Belgic  Gaul,  that  part  of  modern  France  till  lately  called  the  Netherlands. 
Pharamond  died  soon  after  he  had  effected  the  settlement.  The  long 
lists  of  kings  which  foUt.wed  Pharamond,  are  divided  into  three  races. 
The  first  is  called  the  Mbkovinoian,  from  Merovius,  the  third  king  of  the 
Franks  ;  it  produced  twenty-one  kings  to  France,  from  the  year  448  to  the 
year  751,  and  ended  with  Childeric  III.,  surnamed  the  Foolish.  The 
second  race  began  with  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  who  did  not  take  upon 
himself  the  title  pf  king;  nor  did  his  son,  the  celebrated  Charles  Martel. 
Pepin  the  Short,  his  son,  deprived  Childeric  III.  of  his  crown.  This  race, 
called  the  Carlotingian,  gave  thirteen  kings  to  France.  It  acquired  much 
glory  under  Charlemagne,  but  became  very  weak  under  his  successors, 
and  terminated  with  Louis  V.,  called  the  Sluggard,  after  having  possessed 
the  throne  235  years,  from  752  to  987.  The  third  race,  called  the  Capi- 
TiNE,  commenced  with  Hugh  Capet,  and  gave  to  France  thirty-three  kings, 
who  reigned  8C6  years,  and  flnished  with  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  beheaded 
January,  1793.  France  then  became  a  republic,  wliich  lasted  until  May 
1804,  when  it  was  transformed  int.?  an  empire  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
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who  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  and  had  been  dictatorof  France 
under  the  appellation  of  chief  consul.  The  imperial  title,  however,  lasted 
but  ten  years,  Napoleon  having  been  driven  from  his  usurped  thione,  and 
Louis  XVI II.  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestorb. 

In  tracint(  the  obscure  records  of  the  early  periods,  \re  behold  alternately 
wars  and  alliances  amon;;  the  Romans  and  Fiaitks,  the  Visigoths,  and 
other  barbarians  ;  ambitious  generals  raised  to  power  by  the  imperial 
court,  but  quickly  overcoming  their  feeble  masters,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  serve  the  ever-varyiag  purposes  of  their  per- 
sonal ambition.  The  western  empire  was  then  declming ;  the  Saxons 
seized  upon  Anjou  and  Maine;  the  Burgundians  occupied  the  country 
near  the  Seine ;  the  Goths  and  Visigoths  extentled  their  dominions  as  far 
as  the  Loire ;  the  Franks  and  the  Allmanns,  branches  of  the  different 
hordes  which  issued  from  Germany,  contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
north ;  while  the  Romans  or  Gauls  kept  the  other  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  the  lands  were  distributed  among 
their  officers  ;  and  these,  with  the  clergy,  formed  the  first  great  councils 
or  parliaments.  Thus  the  government  was  evidently  a  kind  of  mixed 
monarchy,  in  which  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted  without  the  grand 
council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the  principal  officers,  who  held  their 
lands  by  military  tenures.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  when  Gaul  became 
the  possession  of  northern  invaders,  it  did  not  acquire  that  degree  of  free- 
dom to  its  constitution  which  Britain  received,  about  the  same  time,  from 
conquerors  who  sprung  from  the  same  common  stock. 

The  Merovingian  Dynasty,  or  First  Race. 

A.  D.  420. — Pharamond,  the  first  king  of  the  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
Clodio,  who  extended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom.  Merovius  secured  the 
acquisitions  of  his  predecessor,  and  Childeric,  his  son,  pushed  his  con- 
quests to  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine.  Clovis,  his  son,  and  the  inheritor 
of  his  ambition,  aggrandized  his  kingdom,  and  so  far  extended  his  power, 
that  he  is  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  This  prince, 
the  first  of  the  Frank  kings  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  brought  al- 
most all  the  Gauls  under  his  government.  He  parted  his  dominions,  before 
he  died,  between  his  children.  Clovis  owed  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
from  his  marriage  with  a  Christian  princess  of  Spain,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  Franks,  who  until  that  time  had  been  pagans. 
He  was  baptized  with  '  "t  splendour  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  on 
which  occasion  the  kin  ited  freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  and  re- 

ceived the  title  of  "  Mo  .ristian  King,"  which  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained by  the  monarchs  of  France.  Charles  I.,  the  youngest  and  most 
barbarous  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  and  the  last  survivor  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  possessed  the  whole  of  France ;  his  dominion  extended  from 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  sea  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
from  the  S'^heldt  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire.  At  his  death  he  divided  it 
among  his  four  sons.  The  kingdom  was  soon  after  rendered  miserable, 
from  the  jealousy  of  two  ambitious  women,  the  queens  Fredigonde  and 
Brunehaut.  The  former  was  a  prodigy  of  boldness,  of  wickedness,  and 
genius,  and  gained  beveral  battles  in  person ;  the  other  is  described  as  a 
woman  who,  under  the  exterior  graces  of  beauty,  practised  the  worst  of 
vices,  and  expiated  her  crimes  by  a  shocking  death. 

A.  D.  613. — Clotaire  II.,  the  worthy  son  of  Fredigonde,  became  sole 
monarch  of  France.  Under  this  prince  the  mayors  of  the  palace  began  to 
have  considerable  power,  which  increased  under  DagobeH  I.,  and  became 
excessive  under  Clovis  II.  and  his  successors.  We  see  in  the  first  race 
little  more  than  the  shadows  of  kings,  while  their  mmisters  governed  and 
tyrannized  over  the  people.  Pepin  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
Childeric  the  Foolish,  seized  the   whole  authority.    His  son,  Charles 
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Martel,  a  bold  and  enterprising  warrior  and  great  politician,  with  mora 
ambition  even  than  his  father,  increased  his  power  by  his  brilliant  achieve- 
meats,  and  governed  France  under  the  title  of  duke. 

The  Carlovingian  Dynasty,  or  Second  Race, 

As  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles  Martel  had  loHg  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  Childeric,  a  weak  and  indolent  prince.  The  Sara- 
cons,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  sonth  of  France,  penetra- 
ting* into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  length  entirely  defeated  by 
him,  'n  one  great  battle,  foujTht  between  Tours  and  Poitiers,  which  lasted 
seven  v^'ays,  and  in  which  300,000  Moslems  iverc  slain.  In  consequence 
of  this  s,lendid  victory,  he  was  considered  the  champion  of  Christendom, 
and  such  v/as  his  popularity,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  people  he  as- 
sumed flic  (i.^ininiun  of  France ;  for,  having  a  victorious  army  at  his  com- 
mand, ho  not  "Hily  deposed  the  king,  but  rendered  himself  an  absolute 
prince,  by  depruiig  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  their  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

A.  D.  750. — His  s'tii  Pepin  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  but  restored 
the  privileges  of  the  "iObility  and  clergy,  on  their  agreeing  to  exclude  the 
former  race  of  kings.  He  also  divided  the  provinces  among  his  principal 
nobility,  allowing  theia  to  exercise  sovereign  authority  in  their  respective 
governments,  till  at  long,:!.,  assuming  a  kind  of  ind^endency,  they  only 
acknowledged  the  king  as  their  head,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  numerous 
principalities,  and  their  sevtral  parliaments,  every  province  retaining  the 
same  form  of  government  that  had  been  exercised  in  the  whole;  and  no 
laws  were  made,  or  taxes  raised,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  clergy. 

A.  D.  768. — Charles,  his  son,  called  Charlemagne,  was  valiant,  wise,  and 
victorious..  He  conquered  Italy,  Germany,  and  part  of  Spain,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans  (the  western  empire),  by  Pope  Leo  HI. 
He  established  a  regular  and  popular  government,  compiled  a  code  of  laws, 
favoured  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  died  with  the  glory  of  being  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  Louis  L,  le  Debonnaire,  the 
only  survivins:  son  of  Charlemagne,  began  his  reign  with  the  most  cruel 
executions.  His  childr,en  revolted  against  him,  he  was  compelled  to  do 
public  penance,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  imperial  dignity.  Th  t 
Normans  renewed  their  incursions  and  their  ravages  under  Charles  tt  e 
Bald,  besieged  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Gross,  and  at  length  <  o- 
tained  a  fixed  establishment  under  Charles  the  Simple.  The  royal  lU 
thority  became  weakened,  while  the  power  of  the  lords  considerably  \ao' 
mented ;  the  imperial  dignity  was  already  lost  to  the  house  of  Ch  irle-^ 
magne,  and  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  France 

First  Branch. — The  Capetine  Dynasty,  or  Third  Race. 

K.  D.  987. — After  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian 
race,  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the  throne.  This  Hugh  was  the  grandson  of 
Robert,  whom  the  French  had  elected  king  in  the  room  of  Charles  the 
Simple.  His  father  had  rendered  himself  much  respected  by  the  nation, 
in  defending  Paris  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  Hugh  Capet 
inheriting  the  valour  of  his  ancestors,  saved  France  under  Lothaire.  This 
family  possessed  the  duchies  of  Paris  and  of  Orleans ;  and  these  two 
cities,  by  their  situation  on  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  were  the  strongest 
Dulwarks  of  the  monarchy  against  the  Normans.  Hugh  associated  his 
son  Robert  in  the  kingdom.  Robert,  as  pusillanimous  as  his  father  was 
courageous,  reunited  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown,  but  his  weak- 
ness tarnished  his  virtues. 

A.  D.  103L — Henry  L,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  own  mothei 
irmed  against  him,  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown  and  give  it  to  his  brother, 
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with  tne  asaiatance  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  forced  his  brother  to  content 
himself  with  Burf^undy,  which  this  branch  of  the  ruyal  family  posscHsed 
300  years.  At  this  period  the  tyranny  of  feudalism  was  at  its  height. 
Overwhelmed  with  services,  toils,  and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  imposed  by 
the  military  or  the  ecelesiastics,  the  people  fought  only  to  rivet  their 
chains  more  firmly.  Those  who  lived  in  the  country  were  called  villeins ; 
those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  boui^geois.  Neither  of  them  could  labour 
but  for  the  advantage  of  their  lords,  who  often  quartered  their  military 
retainers  upon  them.  Among  themselves  the  lords  were  equally  fero- 
cious :  their  declarations  of  war  extended  to  relations  and  allies,  and  the 
Suarrel  of  a  single  family  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  whole  community  in 
le  fiercest  war  for  years  together.  Thus  France  became  one  vast  field 
of  blood,  and  perpetual  carnage  at  length  wearied  even  ferocity  itself. 

A.  D.  1060. — Tne  long  reign  of  Philip  I.,  son  of  Henry  I.,  is  an  epoch  of 
remarkable  events.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  crossed  the  channel, 
and  effected  the  conquest  of  England  in  1066,  where  he  established  his 
own  rigorous  modification  of  the  feudal  regime,  and  had  also  the  firmness 
to  refuse  homage  to  the  pope.  A  jest  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  obesity 
of  William  kindled  a  war,  from  which  may  be  dated  a  long  continued 
enmity  between  France  and  Kngland. 

A.  D.  1108. — Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  the  Gross.  The 
first  years  of  his  rei^  were  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  his  lords  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  insurrections  werjg  the  more  trouble- 
some, as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by  the  English  kmg,  that  by  weak- 
ening the  power  of  France  his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more 
secure.  These  wars  between  the  two  countries  were  often  interrupted 
by  treaties,  but  as  often  re-lighted  by  national  ambition  Lnd  antipathy. 
Louis  the  Young,  unfortunate  in  the  crusades,  at  his  return  repudiated  his 
wife,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  Quienne  and  Poictou.  He  died  in  1180, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  II.,  surnamed  the  August.  Philip 
II.  defeated  John,  king  of  England,  and  wrested  from  him  Normandy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  He  then  went  on  the  crusade  with  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  two  kings  succeeded 
only  in  taking  Acre,  and  Philip,  on  his  return,  treacherously  invaded 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence. 

A.  D.  1223. — Philip  Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VIII., 
surnamed  the  Lion.  His  short  reign  was  not  marked  by  any  great  events, 
but  he  distinguished  it  by  enfranchisingagreat  number  of  serfs  or  villeins. 
He  signalized  his  courage  against  the  English,  and  died  of  a  contagious 
distemper,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

A.  D.  1226. — Louis  IX.,  surnamed  for  his  piety,  Saint  Louis,  having  de 
feated  the  king  of  England  and  many  of  the  grand  vassals  of  France,  at 
Tailleburg,  conducted  an  army  to  Palestine,  took  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Massous,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
a  friend  to  the  indigent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  died  before  Tunis,  where  he  had  gone  upon  a  second  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  Philip  III.,  surnamed  the  Bold,  his  son,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  army ;  he  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  just,  but  displayed  no 
striking  abilities.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair, 

A.  D.  1285. — Philip  IV.,  surnamed  le  Bel,  or  the  Fair,  celebrated  for  his 
disputes  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  abolished 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  reduced  the  Flemings,  and  made  the  seat  of 
the  parliament  permanent  in  Paris.  He  was  of  a  lively  dispositio.i,  but 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  employed  ministers  who  possessed  his  defects, 
without  his  good  qualities.  In  his  reign,  the  states-general,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  com- 
monalty, were  first  assembled.  Philip  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  X.,  during  whose  reign,  which  was  short,  the  people  were  burdened 
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with  imposts.  The  two  brothers  of  Louis,  Philip  the  Long^  and  Charles 
IV.,  followed  successively.  Philip  signalized  himself  by  a  number  of 
wise  regulations  in  the  courts  of  justice.  Charles  followed  his  brother's 
steps  in  this  particular,  but  the  state  was  loaded  with  debts  and  badly 
governed. 

Skcond  Bbanch. — Home  of  Valoit. 

A.  D.  1328.— Queen  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  IV.,  being  delivered  of  a  pos- 
thumous daughter,  the  house  of  Valois  mounted  the  throne,  the  states  of 
France  having  decreed  females  to  be  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crown  of 
France.  This  is  called  the  Salic  law,  from  its  having  been  the  practice 
of  a  tribe  of  Franks,  called  Salians,  to  exclude  females  from  all  inheritance 
to  landed  property.  Philip  IV.,  soon  after  his  succesoion,  defeated  the 
Flemings,  but  was  defeated  by  the  English  in  a  sea-fight  near  Sluys,  also 
at  Cressy  and  Calais.  In  this  reign  Dauphiny  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France. 

A.  D.  1350.— .Tohn,  a  brave  prince,  but  without  genius  or  political  dis- 
cernment, succeeded  Philip.  He  continued  to  war  against  England,  but 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  The  kingdom 
became  the  theatre  of  factions  and  carnage,  and  was  drained  of  its  valuables 
to  ransom  the  king.  He  had  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  one  third  of  the 
kingdom,  and  3,000,000  of  gold  crowns.  Not  being  able  to  raise  this  enor- 
mous sum,  John  voluntarily  returned  to  London,  and  died  soon  after, 
A.  D.  1364.  His  son,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Wise,  succeeded  him. 
Charles  V.,  seconded  by  De  Guesclin,  constable  of  France,  avenged  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  re-established  order  in  the  state.  Everything 
wore  a  new  face  under  this  king,  who  was  wise,  laborious,  and  economi- 
cal ;  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  letters,  and  to  virtue. 

A.  D.  1380. — Charles  VI.  succeeded  to  the  crown,  and  France,  under  his 
government,  fell  into  great  disorder.  This  prince  having  lost  his  reason, 
and  recovering  it  at  intervals,  nothing  decisive  could  be  effected.  The 
English  king,  Henry  V.,  entered  France,  and  gained  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Henry,  by  treaty,  became  heir  to  the  crown,  but  died  a  few  days  before 
Charles  VI.  Henry  VI.  of  England  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  a 
very  early  age.  His  uncle,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  acted  as  regent,  and 
during  his  life  the  power  of  the  English  increased  in  France.  About  this 
time  Joan  of  Arc,  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  her  country,  reanimated 
the  valour  and  patriotism  of  the  French  nation.  She  fought  several  bat- 
tles with  success,  but  was  at  length  taken  at  Compiegne,  and  burnt  as  a 
witch,  by  order  of  the  English.  [See  "England,"  Henry  VL]  During 
this  time,  Charles  VII.  reigned  only  over  a  part  of  France.  But  the  duke 
of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  the  duke  of  Burgundy  became  recon- 
ciled with  Charles.  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  the  other  provinces,  which 
nad  been  held  by  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  acknowledged  Charles, 
and  the  English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  France.  Charles  VII.  was 
succeeded  by  Louis  XL,  his  rebellious  son.  He  established  the  posts. 
He  was  a  bad  son,  and  as  bad  a  father;  a  severe  prince,  but  a  deep  poli- 
tician. Some  important  changes  in  the  political  condition  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation  were  produced  in  this  reign.  The  royal  power  was  ex- 
tended and  consolidated,  the  knights  and  nobles  assisting  in  this,  because 
it  gave  scope  for  their  exploits.  The  gendarmerie,  or  body  of  permanent 
cavalry,  was  formed,  and  a  corps  of  foot  archers.  Charles  VIII.,  who 
succeeded  him,  married  Anne  of  Brittany,  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the 
last  of  the  great  feudal  fiefs  of  France.  He  restored  to  Ferdinand  V.  Car- 
dagne  and  Roussillon.  He  was  an  amiable  prince,  and  his  death  was  con 
sidered  as  a  public  loss. 
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The  House  of  Valois- Orleans. 

A.  u,  1495 —Charles  VIII.  dying  without  children,  Louis,  duke  of  Or< 
leans,  descended  from  Charles  V.,  obtained  the  crown,  of  which  he  ap- 
peared  worthy  by  liis  good  qualities  and  his  virtues.  He  commenced  his 
reign  by  forgiving  his  enemies,  and  befriending  his  people.  He  conquered 
Milan,  which  he  afterwards  lost.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  ]||faple8,  conjointly  with  the  king  of  Arragon.  He  made  war 
also  against  Pope  Julius  II.  Gaston,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  greatly  distinguished  themselves;  but  the  French  were  obliged 
to  oMit  Italy.  Louis  XII.  acquired  glory  more  durable,  by  gaining  the 
love  of  his  people,  and  by  his  extraordinary  affability,  than  by  his  wars. 

House  of  Valois  Angouleme. 

A.  D.  15l£>. — A  prince  of  the  house  of  Valois-Angouldme  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  married 
to  Francis,  count  of  Angouleme,  heir  to  the  crown.  Pntncis  defeated  the 
Swiss  at  Marignan,  reunited  Brittany  to  the  crown,  and  conquered  Lux- 
embourg. He  was  the  protector  and  the  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
great  encourager  of  the  learned.  He  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  polite  prince  in  Europe. 

A.  D.  1547. — Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis.  The  face  of  affairs  changed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  ol  this  prince.  He  joined  the  league 
of  the  protestant  princes  against  the  emperor,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  besieged  Metz; 
the  duke  of  Guise  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeated  him  at 
Renti.  Henry  afterwards  entered  into  a  league  against  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Spain,  and  Philip  II.  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quintin.  The  duke  of  Guise  took  Calais  from  the  English,  and  the 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  terminated  the  war.  Francis  II.,  his  son, 
succeeded  to  the  throne — a  prince  without  any  remarkable  vices  or  vir- 
tues. He  was  married  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

A.  D.  1560. — Francis  II.  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  The  religious 
wars,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  previously  sown,  broke  out  with  fury  in 
this  reign.  The  massacre  of  Vassi  was  the  signal,  and  France  presented 
nothing  but  one  continued  scene  of  sanguinary  factions  for  years.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  covered  the  land  with  the  bleeding; 
bodies  of  the  protestants.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon  the  protestants  in 
every  department  throughout  France ;  and  though  an  edict  was  published 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  assuring  them  of  the  king's  protection,  and  that 
he  by  no  means  designed  to  exterminate  them  because  of  their  religion,  yet 
private  orders  were  sent  of  a  nature  directly  contrary  ;  in  consequence  o( 
which  the  massacre  at  Paris  was  repeated  in  many  of  the  principal  towns, 
and  in  the  space  of  two  months  fifty  thousand  protestants  were  Ciuelly 
butchered.  From  the  time  of  this  most  atrocious  order,  given  by 
Charles  himself,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  languished  with  bodily  pains,  until 
relieved  by  death,  a.  d.  1572.  Charles,  dying  without  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  who,  in  1575,  concluded  the  celebrated 
"  edict  of  pacification"  with  the  protestants ;  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were 
granted  to  the  reformed,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  they 
should  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  or  any  other  place  where 
the  court  was.  This  edict  caused  the  Guises  to  form  an  association 
called  tlie  "  catholic  league."  This  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  king's 
authorifjj- :  for  as  the  protestants  had  already  their  chiefs,  so  the  catho- 
lics were  for  the  future  to  depend  erttirely  upon  the  chief  of  the  league, 
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and  execute  whatever  he  commanded.  Hence  aruse  another  peisecutiou 
of  the  protcstants,  and  another  reconciliation.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
king  perished  by  assassination  at  the  hands  of  a  monk,  in  the  voar  1588. 
BenJre  the  king's  death  he  nominated  Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre, 
as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Prance. 

Third  Branch. — House  of  Bourbon, 

A.  D.  1589, — Henry  IV.  look  the  title  of  king  of  France  and  Navarre  . 
and  his  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  rehgious  disputes  which  had  so 
long  distracted  the  kingdom.  For  this  purpose  he  subsequently  promul- 
gated the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  which  re-established  all  the  favours 
that  had  ever  been  granted  to  the  reformed  by  other  princes.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  lords  of  the  court,  but  opposed  by  the  catholic 
league,  which  set  up  the  old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  as  king,  under  the  title 
of  Charles  X.  Henry  IV.,  with  a  small  army  and  little  money,  was 
obliged  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  He  raised  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
defeated  the  duke  of  Mayennc,  at  Arques  and  at  Ivri.  •  After  this  success 
he  presented  himself  before  Paris,  and  before  Rouen,  which  places  he 
besieged  in  form,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  by  the  duke  of 
Parma.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  assembled  the  states-general  for  the 
election  of  a  king  of  France  ;  but  the  victory  gained  by  Henry  at  Dreux, 
and  his  abjuration  of  the  protestnnt  religion,  overthrew  all  their  projects, 
and  Paris  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  the  kingdom,  submitted  to 
his  government.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  retired  into  Burgundy  ;  but  the 
leaguers,  supported  by  Spain,  were  still  in  opposition  in  Brittany.  Henry 
declared  war  against  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Spanish  army  at  Fontaine- 
Frangoise.  With  the  assistance  of  his  sagacious  friend  and  minister, 
Sully,  he  established  order  in  the  finances,  and  in  every  department  of  the 
state  ;  and  while  intent  on  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  rendering  still  greater  service  to  the  people,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  fanatical  priest  i  med  Ravilliac  Thus  fell  the  greatest  prince  ever 
known  in  France — the  best  and  bravest  of  its  kings. 

A.  D.  1610. — Louis  XIII.,  surnamed  the  Just,  succeeded  Henry  IV 
Being  a  minor,  Mary  de  Medicis  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
dispensed  with  profusion  the  riches  which  Henry  had  amassed  to  render 
France  powerful.  The  queen's  favourite,  a  Florentine,  named  Concini, 
governed  the  state.  The  lords,  dissatisfied  with  the  pride  and  despotism 
of  this  stranger,  took  to  arms  ;  and  the  death  of  the  favourite  calmed  the 
intestine  division.  But  no  sooner  was  Concini  in  his  grave,  than  another 
favourite,  De  Luynes  appeared,  possessing  more  power,  if  possible,  than 
the  former.  Louis  banished  h.  •  n'other  to  Blois.  The  celebrated  Riche- 
lieu, then  bishop  of  Lucon,  eff«o;;'da  reconciliation  between  them,  and 
received,  as  a  reward,  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  protestants,  much  aggrieved 
by  the  catholics,  took  to  arms.  The  king  marched  against  them,  and  was 
victorious  in  every  quarter,  except  at  Montaubon,  from  whence  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  The  credit  and  ambition  of  Richelieu 
increased  daily,  until  he  was  declared  minister  of  the  state.  The  war 
was  renewed  with  the  protestants,  and  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Calvinists,  was,  after  a  severe  conflict,  reduced  by  the  king.  The  queen- 
mother,  and  Gaston  d'Orleans,  became  jealous  of  the  authority  4f  Riche- 
lieu, and,  disgusted  with  his  pride,  left  the  kingdom ;  and  the  duke  de 
Montmorenci  was  beheaded  at  Toulouse.  Richelieu  died  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
king,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

A.  D.  1'343. — Louis  XIV.  being  only  six  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  ap- 
pointed Cardinal  Mazarine  as  minister.  Conde  defeated  the  emperor  at 
Rocroy,  at  Fribourg,  at  Nordlingen,  and  at  Lens  ^  and  these  successes 
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■econded  by  thoae  of  Turenno,  determined  the  emperor  to  conclude  peace. 
The  Spaniards  still  continued  th(!  war.  The  young  king  took  iho  field 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  uud  Stenay  and  Montmcdi  were  the 
fruits  of  his  first  efforts  for  military  fame.  Peace  was  soon  after  con- 
eluded  between  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  on  that  of  the  French.  The  cardinal  died  soon  after, 
leaving  the  finances  in  the  most  deranged  state,  and  the  navy  nearly 
ruined.  Louis  XIV.  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  thirsted  for  glory,  and  had  the  discernment  to  choose  great 
men  as  his  ministers.  Colbert  and  Louvois  filled  the  first  offitres  of  the 
state.     The  finances,  the  commerce,  the  marine,  the  civil  and  military 

Sovernment,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  experienced  a  happy  change.  The 
eath  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war.  Louis  head- 
ed his  troops,  showing  a  great  example  of  activity  and  courage  ;  and  his 
conquests  were  the  means  of  re-establishing  peace.  The  success  of  his 
arms  alarmed  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  entered  into  a  defensive 
league  against  France.  Louis  again  took  the  field,  and  conquered  the 
neater  part  of  Holland,  which  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  through  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the  stadtholder,  afterwards  William  HI.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  The  theatre  of  the  war  was  soon  after  changed,  and 
Franche  Compt6  was  reconquered.  In  the  zenith  of  his  conquests, 
Louis  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen ;  but  this  peace 
was  soon  after  infracted.  The  Spaniards  lost  Luxembourg;  Al<riers, 
Tripoli,  and  Geneva  were  bombarded,  and  obtained  peace  by  making 
reparation  in  proportion  to  the  offences  they  had  given.  The  princes  of 
Europe  formed  the  league  of  Augsburg  against  Louis,  of  which  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  the  soul.  Louis  impoliticly  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  services  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  and  most  nsefuf  subjects,  the  protestants,  whom  he  threw  into 
the  arms  of  his  enemies.  Having  so  done,  he  marched  against  the  allied 
powers.  He  took,  in  person,  Mons  and  Namur ;  and  under  Luxembourg, 
Catinat,  and  Vendome,  the  French  signalized  themselves  at  Fleurus,  at 
Steinkirk,  at  Neuvinde,  at  Barcelona,  and  elsewhere.  James  H.,  of  Eng- 
land, having  abdicted  his  throne,  flew  to  France  as  an  asylum ;  and 
Louis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re-establish  him.  Peace  was  made  at 
Ryswick,  and  Europe  once  more  enjoyed  repose. 

Peace  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  Philip,  duke  of  Berri,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
king,  was  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  he  ascended  by  the 
name  of  Philip  V.  The  emperor  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  for  his  son. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  fortune  of  arms  appeared  to  have  abandoned 
Louis,  whoi  as  well  as  Philip,  sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  terms  offered  by 
the  allies  were  so  hard,  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of  France, 
who  saw  Philip  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  secured 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Two  years  after,  Louis  died,  having 
reigned  seventy-two  years.  The  reign  oi  Louis  XIV.  has  been  celebrated 
as  the  era  which  produced  everything  great  and  noble  in  France.  He  has 
been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
prince  w^ose  conceptions  and  plans  were  always  grand  and  dignified.  The 
true  character  of  kings  can  only  be  justly  determined  by  posterity,  and 
the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  monarch  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
time.  After  every  proper  tribute  of  applause  is  rendered  him,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that,  in  general,  he  rather  displayed  a  preposterous  vanity  than 
true  greatness  of  character,  which  has  been  productive  of  such  baneful 
effects,  that  the  decline  of  the  French  monarchy  may  said  to  have  mainl)' 
originated  from  his  conduct.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  reign,  Louis  was  a  liberal  patron  of  betters,  and  many  of  the  most 
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celebrated  writers  flourished  :  at  Coriieillo  and  Racine,  tlie  two  greatpst 
tragic  poets  of  France,  and  Molieru,  the  first  comic  writer ;  Doilcau,  the 
satirist;  Fontaine,  Keiiclon,  Manetilun,  and  others.  The  close  of  the  long 
career  of  liouis,  once  styled  by  the  French  "  the  great,"  was  disgracud  by 
gloomy  and  bigoted  intoicriince. 

A.  n.  1715. — Louis  XV.  suoceedcd  his  grandfather  at  the  age  of  Ave 
years  and  a  half.  The  regency  was  conferred  on  his  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  under  whose  auspices  the  unfortunate  Mississippi  scheme, 
pliiniied  l>y  Law,  a  Scotchman,  took  place.  The  king  took  the  gov- 
ernnuMit  upon  liiinself  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  appointed  Cardinal 
Fleury,  his  preceptor,  prime  minister.  The  emperor  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europi;,  Spain  and  Sardinia  united  with  France,  and  declared 
war.  TImj  taking  of  Fhilipsburg,  the  victories  of  Parma  and  Placontia, 
and  the  conquests  of  Bon  Carlos,  put  an  end  to  this  short  war,  which 
fave  Lorraine  to  France.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL 
plunged  Europe  again  into  war.  France  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
elector  of  Havaria.  Tlie  combined  armies  of  Franco  and  Bavaria  sub- 
dued Upper  Austria,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Prague,  wliere  the 
elector  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia.  But  a  sad  reverse  was  soon  after 
experienced.  Austria  and  Bohemia  were  torn  from  Charles  VIL,  who 
hid  been  elected  emperor  by  Itto  assistance  of  France ;  and  peace  was 
demanded  bf  the  Hungarian  queen,  but  refused.  Louis  XV.,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  governed  for  some  time  in  his  own  person, 
set  four  armies  on  foot,  and  marched  into  Flanders.  He  took  Menin, 
Ypres,  and  Furnes;  while  the  prince  of  Conti  signalized  himself  in  Italy. 
In  the  meantime  Alsace  was  attacked ;  Louis  flew  to  its  a-ssistance,  and 
fdl  sick  at  Mentz.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  re-established,  he  beseiged 
Friburg,  which  surrendered.  Several  campaigns  followed  with  various  suc- 
cess, until  peace  was  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  War  recommenced 
in  1755,  between  the  English  and  French.  In  Germany  it  was  carried  on 
with  advantage  to  the  latter.  Hanover  was  taken,  and  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land made  the  capitulation  of  Closterseven  disgraceful  to  the  English. 
The  king  of  Prussia  defeated  the  French  and  Austrians  at  Rosbach, 
which  instantly  changed  the  face  of  afl'airs.  Hanover  was  retaken,  and 
the  French  beaten  at  Crevelt,  by  ttie  prince  of  Brunswick.  They  were 
defeated  at  Warburg,  and  at  Minden,  by  the  English,  who  proved  success- 
ful both  by  sea  and  land.  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  many  conquests  of 
their  arms,  joined  a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, known  by  the  name  of  the  "  family  compact ;"  and  the  flame  of  war 
raged  in  both  hemispheres,  to  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  and  the 
loss  of  the  Bourbons.  The  peace  of  1763  put  an  end  to  this  war.  During 
the  interval  of  peace,  Louis  conquered  Corsica,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
on  the  part  of  that  brave  people  for  their  independence,  under  Pascal 
Paoli.  He  died  in  1774.  He  was  a  prince  of  very  moderate  parts,  and 
was  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  his  mistresses  an4  favourites,  who 
also  governed  France. 

A.  D.  1774. — Louis  XVI.,  grandson  of  the  last  king,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  soon  after  his  accession  married  Antoinette,  princess  of  Aus- 
tria. He  regenerated  the  marine,  much  weakened  by  tlie  successes  of  the 
English  in  the  late  war ;  and  the  navy  of  France,  in  a  few  years  after  his 
succession,  could  boast  of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line.  He  assisted  the 
Anglo-Americans  to  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  which  they 
eflfected ;  but  it  was  in  this  war  that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  revolu- 
tion which  proved  his  ruin.  The  war  of  American  independence  had,  in 
truth,  taught  the  people  of  every  country  to  know  their  power ;  and  in 
France,  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and  the  crown  had  been  annihilated 
by  their  profligacy  in  the  preceding  reign.  A  set  of  powerful  but  intoler 
ant  writers  had  also  arisen,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, who  attacked  all  existing  institutions  with  a  wit  and  eloquence  that 
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mndp  thrm  pornlar.     Thn  taxrs  worn  mom  unjustly  ilistrihuted,  the 
cicrify  :iii<l  iiMbility  hnun  exempt  from  tstxation,  and  the  middlinif  cinisea 
and  thc!  poor  ItciiiK  otili^'ed  to  defray  thn  whole.     TowardH  the  cloae  o( 
the  year  HH",  when  fannnt'  utarcd  the  mioerahlo  poasantH  in  the  face,  thu 
greatest  dilllcully  waw  found  to  Hupply  the  enormous  expenses  which  wore 
every  day  increaHJiii;.     The  kin({  wan  advincd  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
sti'.teH-general,  a  measure  seldom  recurnMl  to  hut  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
neceNsity.    Thestales-neneril.consistingof  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  others, 
assenihied,  and  coninienced  their  sittings  in  the   king's  royal  palace  at 
Versailles,  May  5th,  1780.     They  soon  discov«red  the  Hituation  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  also  felt  their  power  and  their  consequence,  from  the 
eyes  of  all  Franco  being  directed  to  their  jiroceedings.    They  bound  them- 
selves, by  an  oath,  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  of  thc  king- 
dom, and  the  regeneration  of  public  order,  were  established  and  flxcd  oa 
a  solid  basis.     They  declared  themselves  inviolable,  by  a  majority  of  493 
against  34;  and  seemed  passionately   in  love   with  freedom  and  thCiF 
country.     The  celebrated  Neeker  was  dismissed  the  ministrv,  and  re- 
tired from  France.     A  state  of  universal  agitation  was  now  on  the  eve  af 
commencing;  an  awful  scene  approached,  from  which  we  date  the  Freneh 
revolution.    The  cilizcuH  of  Pans,  who  had  assembled  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, the  12th  of  July,  1789,  in  the  publiW  walks  of  thc  Palais.  Royal,  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  the  house  of  an  artist  on  thc  Boulevards ;  and 
having  procured  a  bust  of  M.  Neeker,  and  also  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  they 
ndorneii  them  with  crape,  and  carried  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 
When  they  canw  to  the  square  of  Place  Vendome,  they  were  stopped 
by  the  Gorman  regiment  of  horse,  who  dispersed  the  people,  and  broke 
the  bust  of  Neeker.     Some  few  were  wounded,  but  they  soon  rallied  in 
increased  numbers.     The  army,  which  had  been  stationed  round  Paris, 
now  came  forward  in  full  force  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Prince de 
Lambcsq,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  their  head.   He  had  received  orders 
from  Marshal  Broglio,  to  take  post  near  the  gardens  of  thc  Tuillcries,  and 
maintain  himself  in  that  position,  without  doing  any  mischiefto  the  people  ; 
but  they  were  now  assembled  in  such  numbers,  and  were  so  tumultuous,  that 
the  prince,  finding  himself  hemmed  in,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off,  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  Tulleriea  at  the  head  of  his  German  regiment,  and,  wi:h 
his  drawn  sword,  wounded  a  peaceable  citizen  who  was  walking  there. 
The  disorder  from  that  time  became  universal ;  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
people ;  and  what  with  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  military,  the  whole  city  was  In 
an  instant  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state.    The  general  cry  was,  "  To 
arms!"    Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  were  soon  in  every 
band.    The  French  guards  not  only  refused  to  lire  on  their  countrymen, 
but  united  in  their  cause.     They  marched  to  the  Place  of  Louis  XV.  to 
meet  the  German  regiment.     They  soon  came  up  with  them,  as  well  as 
with  some  hussars  of  the  Hungarian  light-horse,  who  had  joined  the  Ger- 
mans.    A  smart  action  took  place,  and  the  Germans  were  driven  back  in 
disorder,  leaving  eleven  of  their  comrades  killed  or  wounded  behind  theai. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  in  the  morning,  almost  every  person  in  Paris  was 
armed  ;  the  soldiers  mingled  with  the  populace,  and  all  at  once  a  numer- 
ous body  sxclaimed,  "  Lei  us  storm  the  Bastile."    They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  it,  and   presented  themselves   before  the    tremendous 
fortress,  by  the  great  street  of  St.  Anthony.    M.  Ue  Launay,  the  governor, 
caused  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  hung  out,  upon  which  a  detachment  of  tiic 
patriotic  guards,  with  five  or  six  hundred  citizens,  introduced  themselves 
into  the  first  court.    The  governor  having  advanced  to  the  drawbridge, 
inquired  of  the  people  what  they  wanted.     They  answered,  "  ammunition 
and  arms."    He  promised  to  furnish  them,  instead  of  which  he  caused 
the  drawbridge  to  be  raised,  and  a  discharge  of  artillery  on  all  those  mea 
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wno  were  in  tho  first  court,  wht'rehy  many  were  killed  ind  woiin>lf>d.  The 
governor  now  turned  hin  cannon  on  the  i-ity.  The  piipulni-c,  hurning  wittt 
revenge,  fient  for  the  esinnon  from  the  Invah  Is,  upon  which  live  pieces 
were  soon  brought,  and  delivered  to  experienced  gunner**.  Three  piece* 
ofartillery,  under  the  direction  of  M.  IIulin,\veroali(»hroughl  into  the  court 
of  the  Sultpetricre,  contiguous  to  the  Itastile,  and  immediately  pointed  against 
that  fortreHn,  on  which  they  fired  with  great  vivacity.  The  governor  per* 
ceiving  he  could  not  hold  out  against  rucIi  a  phalanx  as  opiioited  him,  throw 
out  a  white  flag.  The  besiegers,  however,  would  look  at  luuhing  that  might 
lessen  their  resentment,  m  excite  pity  in  favour  of  the  besieg<!d.  The  gov 
trnonnade  a  second  attemnt  to  pacify  them,  hut  in  vain.  He  ucquaintod 
them,  by  a  paper  introduced  through  a  crevice  of  the  drawbridge,  that  he  had 
S0,000lb.  weight  ofgiinpowdcr,  and  would  blow  up  the  garriHoii,  and  all  its 
environs,  if  a  capitulation  was  not  accepted.  The  besiegers  despised  this 
menace,  and  continued  (heir  firing  with  additional  vigour.  Three  cannon 
were  brought  forward  to  beat  down  tho  drawbridge.  The  governor  then 
demolished  the  little  bridge  of  passage  on  tho  left-hand,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fortress.  Hely,  Ilulin,  ami  Mailiard,  leaped  on  tho  bridge,  and  de- 
manded that  the  inmost  gate  should  be  instantly  opened.  The  besieged 
obeyed ;  and  the  besiegers  pushed  forward  to  make  good  their  entrance, 
massacring  all  who  came  in  their  way,  and  soon  after  the  standard  of 
the  victors  was  seen  hoisted  on  the  highest  tower.  In  the  meantime  the 
principal  drawbridge  was  let  dovn ;  the  populace  rushed  in,  every  one 
eager  to  discover  the  governor,  and  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his  treacher- 
ous bosom.  One  Arn6,  a  grenadier,  sing''  )  him  out,  seized,  and  disarmed 
him,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Hulin  andliciy.  The  deputy  governor,  the 
major,  and  the  captain  of  the  gunners,  were  also  seized.  The  victors 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc;  but  they  were 
scarcely  arrived,  when  the  mob  tore  tiiein  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
held  them  in  security,  and  trampled  thcin  under  foot,  and  Do  Launay  and 
the  major,  pierced  with  countless  wounds,  expired. 

Thus  fell  the  Dastile,  after  a  siege  of  three  hours  only ;  a  fortress  that 
the  most  experienced  generals  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  hixd  deemed  im- 
pregnable. It  was  began  by  Charles  V.  in  13G9,  and  finished  in  1383. 
The  court,  utterly  astounded  at  these  proceedings,  now  ordered  the  dis- 
missal of  the  troops,  and  the  recall  of  Necker.  Bailly,  who  presided  at  the 
tennis  court,  was  nominated  mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  became  the 
commander  of  the  national  guards.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and 
entered  the  palace  amid  threats  and  execrations  the  most  indecent  and 
revolting.  The  king  was  compeiicd  to  accompany  them  to  Paris,  and  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  Bailly  the  iri-coloured  cockade,  as  a  mark  of 
his  union  with  the  people.  At  this  period  the  famous  Jacobin  club  was 
formed  ;  an  illegal  and  violent  power,  which  raised  itself  at  the  side  of 
the  national  representation  in  order  soon  after  to  crush  it.  At  first  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  well-disposed  deputies  and  patriots,  but  it  soon  changed 
its  character,  and  became  the  focus  of  insurrection  and  treasonable  excite* 
ment. 

Thk  French  Revolution. — The  Limited  Monarchy. 

A.  D.  1789. — We  now  come  to  the  month  of  August,  an  ever  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  France.  The  new  constitution  was  finally  ushered 
into  the  national  assembly  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month.  The  articles 
being  all  discussed,  the  king  accepted  it  with  seeming  sincerity,  returning 
the  assembly  thanks  for  the  title  they  had  bestowed  on  him — that  of 
"restorer  of  the  liberties  of  France."  It  was  not  long  after  this,  how- 
ever, that  Louis,  probably  from  finding  his  power  circumscribed,  attempt- 
ed to  leave  France,  with  the  q-ucen  and  family,  and  had  actually  pro< 
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ceeded  near  the  frontiers,  when  he  was  rccog^nized  by  Drouet,  son  of  the 
postmaster  at  Varennes,  who  contrived  to  impede  his  journey  by  over- 
turning; a  cart  in  the  way.     In  the  meantime  he  conveyed  the  intelligence 
to  the  guard.    The  king  was  now  fully  identified,  but  denied  having  an/ 
intention  of  leaving  France.     He  was,  however,  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  missed.     His  brothers  escaped 
by  tal(ing  different  routes.     This  attempt  of  Louis  to  leave  the  kingdom 
irritated  the  Parisians  almost  to  frenzy,  and  he  was  soon  after  conveyed 
to  the  Temple  as  a  prisoner,  together  with  his  queen,  his  children,  and 
his  sister,  Madame  Elizabeth.     Here  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement, 
until  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  national  convention — for  by  that 
appellation  the  national  assembly  was  then  known.     Being  convicted  of 
what  they  termed  treason  against  that  constitution  which  he  had  sworn 
to  defend,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  guillotine,  which  death  he 
suflTered  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1793,  with  great  fortitude,  and  was  buried 
privately,  in  a  churchyard  of  Paris ;  his  grave  was  filled  with  lime  in 
order  to  prevent  his  partizans  from  removing  his  body.     Thus  died  Louis 
XV  J.,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  French  monarchs,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  unoffending ;  but  he  was  irresolute,  brought  up  in  the  habits  of 
indolence,  and  of  a  court  famous  for  its  breach  of  faith.    He  was,  in  fact, 
in  every  respect,  unsuitable  to  the  government  of  the  French  nation, 
whether  as  a  despotism  or  a  free  government ;  the  latter  he  himself  cer- 
tainly was  the  means  of  introducing,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 

2.     The  Republican  Government. 

A.  D.  1792. — During  the  confinement  of  Louis,  the  constitution  was  mod- 
elled anew.  The  limited  monarchy  gave  way  to  the  republican  govern- 
ment, which  took  place  the  23d  of  September,  1792.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed ;  the  absurd  and  infamous  charges  brought  against 
her  astonished  all  Europe.  But  no  power  could  save  the  once  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette  ;  her  doom  had  doubtless  long  been  decreed ;  and  she 
suflTered  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  after 
having  been  treated  with  every  possible  indignity.  Her  body  was  imme 
diately  interred  in  a  grave  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that  of  her  husband. 
This  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  is  described  as  a  model  of  grace 
and  beauty,  was  in  her  38th  year,  and  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  late  eniperorof 
Germany.  La  Vendee  rose,  and  the  continent  as  well  as  England  armed 
m  hostility  to  the  convention,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  intimidate.  Four- 
teen armies,  without  experience,  and  merely  with  the  aid  of  paper  money, 
were  set  in  motion.  Custine  took  Mentz ;  Montesquieu  invaded  Savoy , 
Lille  repulsed  the  Austrians,  who  bombarded  the  city;  and  Dumouriez, 
making  a  descent  upon  Belgium,  carried  <<he  redoubts  of  Jenappe  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  generals  had  only  to  sound  the  Marseillais 
hymn,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  saw  in  the  republic  a  futurity  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  although  the  roots  of  what  was  called  the  tree  of  liberty  were 
saturated  with  blood.  Lyons,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  surrendered  to 
the  republicans,  and  there  are  few  examples,  even  amid  the  horrid  scene! 
of  barbarous  warfare,  of  more  vindictive  cruelty  than  took  place  there. 
The  guillotine  being  deemed  too  slow  an  engine  of  destruction,  crowds 
were  driven  into  the  Rhone,  or  butchered  in  the  squares  by  dischargefi  oi 
grape-shot.  Barrdre  sent  a  flaming  account  to  the  convention,  which  de 
creed  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  should  be  razed,  and 
Lyons  henceforth  called  Lm  Ville  Affranchie.  The  excesses  and  enormi- 
ties of  this  period  of  French  history  are  almost,  indeed,  too  incredible  foi 
the  sober  pen  of  history  to  record.  A  new  calendar  whs  formed  ;  and  ip 
order  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  eabbath,  each  month 
was  subdivided  into  three  decades,  the  first  days  of  which  were  festivals 
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or  days  of  rest.  A  few  days  after,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  ap- 
peared in  the  convention,  attended  by  the  bishop  and  clergy,  decorated 
with  caps  of  liberty,  who  publicly  renounced  their  offices  of  Christian  pas- 
tors. The  bishop  of  Moulins  threw  down  his  mitre,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  that  "death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  Various  allegorical  creations, 
such  as  Liberty  and  Equality,  were  deified,  and  a  young  woman  of  aban- 
doned character  was  enshrined  as  the  Goddess  of  Reason  on  the  altar  of 
Notre  Dame,  to  receive  the  adoration  of  the  multitude.  But  the  reign  of 
Robespierre  was  now  in  its  plenitude  ;  a  tyrant  more  savage  and  bloody 
cannot  be  found  since  the  days  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  The  guillotine  was 
in  constant  action,  and  thousands  were  immolated  to  his  sanguinary  ven- 
geance. Royalists  and  republicans  indiscriminately  felt  the  axe ;  and 
among  his  victims  were  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  the  king,  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  cousin,  who  had,  in  the  national  convention, 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis.  The  latter  not  only  died  unpitied,  but  exe- 
crated by  both  parties,  for  the  infamous  part  he  had  acted  towards  hii 
near  relation.  This  "bold  bad  man,"  who  had  renounced  his  title,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Philip  Egalii^,  was  in  his  46th  year,  and  met  death 
with  apparent  indifference.  Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  he  aspired  to 
the  throne,  but  met  his  just  reward  (though  not  for  his  regicidal  and  un- 
natural crime),  from  the  guillotine.  Who  at  that  time  could  have  ima- 
gined that  young  Egalite,  his  son,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners 
of  the  republic,  would  one  day  be  saluted  as  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
Fter.di ! 

Tiiic  era  was  appropriately  termed  "  the  reign  of  terror."  But  the  power 
of  Robespierre  was  not  to  endure  forever.  Talien  had  the  virtue  and 
courai^e  to  denounce  him,  in  the  convention,  for  his  numberless  barbari- 
ties. The  members  well  knew  they  held  their  heads  by  the  slight  tenure 
of  his  will  only ;  they  were  therefore  gratified  by  the  opportunity  which 
now  offered  itself  for  his  destruction ;  they  supported  the  denunciation 
against  him ;  and  but  a  few  hours  elapsed  between  his  accusation  and  his 
death,  on  that  scaffold  where  he  had  so  recently  sent  his  victims  by  doz- 
ens. This  event,  which  gave  general  satisfaction,  took  place  the  28th  of 
July,  1794.  The  constitution  of  the  third  year,  was,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Robespierre,  put  into  force.  A  directory,  consisting  of  five,  forming 
the  executive  power,  was  appointed ;  it  consisted  of  Reubel,  Barras,  La 
Reveilliere,  Lepaux,  Merlin,  and  Treilliard ;  and  two  councils ;  the  first, 
of  the  "elders;"  and  the  latter,  of  "five  hundred,"  formed  the  legislative 
part.  One  third  of  each  chamber  was  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and  one 
of  the  "directors"  was  to  go  out  yearly,  and  be  replaced  by  the  election 
of  another.  The  armies  of  France  had  been  contending,  from  the  year 
1792,  with  those  of  almost  every  power  in  Europe.  Prussia  was,  indeed, 
early  drawn  off  from  the  contest ;  though  it  had  penetrated  the  French 
territory.  The  republican  arms  were  in  general  successful  by  land ;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1795,  they  were  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Germany,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  they  were 
also  masters  of  Savoy  on  the  side  of  Italy. 

Early  in  1796,  Bonaparte,  a  young  man,  till  then  unknown  in  the  world 
of  politics,  was  appointed,  through  the  powerful  interference  of  the  direc- 
tor Barras,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  No  sooner  had  he  taken 
the  field,  than  victory  appeared  to  have  adopted  him  as  her  favourite  son. 
His  prodigious  successes  astonished  the  world.  He  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese  in  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  of  Milesimo,  in 
April,  1796 ;  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace, 
in  which  Savoy  and  Nice  were  given  up  to  France ;  on  the  8lh  of  May  he 
crossed  the  Po ;  on  the  succeding  day  he  forced  Parma  to  consent  to  an 
armistice;  defeated  General  Wurmser  on  the  3d  of  August  at  Lonado, 
and  on  the  5th  at  Castiglione;   advanced  against  the  Tyrol;  defeated 
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Alvinzi  at  Arcole  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  at  Rivoli  on  the  14th  ol 
January,  1797;  concluded  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  in  which  the  pope 
yielded  Avignon  to  France,  and  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  on  the  19th  of  February  ;  and  defeated  the  archduke 
Charles  at  Lesonzo;  and  signed  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Austria  at 
Leoben  on  the  16th  of  April,  1797,  which  formed  the  peace  of  Campo 
Formio,  by  which  alone  the  Austrian  capital  was  saved  from  destruction 

This  treaty  led  to  a  congress  to  be  held  for  the  adjustment  of  claims, 
and  to  bring  about  that  desirable  blessing,  peace.  Radstadt  was  the  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers  who 
were  to  assist.  Fifteen  months  elapsed  in  negotiation,  which  terminated 
in  delusion;  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  were 
assassinated  by  some  German  soldiers  on  their  return  to  France.  Both 
parties  having  in  the  interim  recruited  their  strength,  renewed  the  war. 

During  the  above-mentioned  negotiation,  a  plan  was  laid  in  France  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  They  accordingly  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  at 
Toulon,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  42,000  troops,  the  flower  of  Bo- 
naparte's victorious  Italian  army.  All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  des- 
tination of  so  formidable  an  armament,  but  more  particularly  England. 
Bonaparte  it  was  generally  understood,  was  to  have  the  command ;  but 
the  great  secrecy  with  which  everything  relatmg  thereto  was  conducted, 
baffled  all  the  efforts  at  the  discovery  of  his  real  designs.  It  left  Toulon 
in  May,  1798,  under  the  command  of  Brieux  as  admiral,  and  Bonaparte  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  steered  to  the  eastward.  In  June, 
Malta  submitted ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  it  reached  Alexandria,  in  Egypt ; 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  known  for  a 
certainty  that  it  had  gone  to  the  eastward.  Alexandria  was  taken  on  the 
3d ;  and  the  beys  and  Mamelukes  were  defeated  in  severiil  actions.  Egypt, 
including  its  capital,  Grand  Cairo,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  in 
twenty-one  days  from  their  landing.  Bonaparte  had  landed  his  forces  but 
a  short  time  before  the  English  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The 
French  fleet  lay  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  moored  in  the  greatest  security ; 
Nelson  attacked  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  gained  a  victory  as  complete 
as  any  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  having  brought 
Egypt  under  his  power,  his  next  object  was  Syria,  for  the  invasion  of 
which  he  was  in  readiness  early  in  February,  1799.  He  marched  from 
Grand  Cairo  across  the  desert.  He  took  El  Arish,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Acre,  which  place  he  besieged.  Here 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  foe,  in  the  captains  and  crews  of  a  small  En- 
glish fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  had  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pacha ;  and  after  many  most  daring  attempts  to  take  that 
city,  during  forty  days  and  upwards,  he  retired  with  considerable  loss. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Acre  that  Bonaparte  first  heard  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests  in 
Italy.  He  soon  afterwards  defeated  the  army  of  the  pacha  of  Natolia  at 
Aboukir,  and  his  departure  from  Egypt  followed  immediately  on  that  event. 
He  left  the  government  of  his  new  conquest  under  General  Kleber,  and, 
embarking  on  board  a  small  vessel,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  numerous  English  cruisers,  and  arrived 
at  Frejus  on  the  13th  of  October.  He  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  16th, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  external  and  internal  situation  of  France.  He  deplored  the  loss 
of  those  conquests  which  had  acquired  to  him  immortal  fame,  but  he 
further  deplored  the  state  of  the  country,  torn  into  a  variety  of  factions.  An 
army  unclothed,  unfed,  and  unpaid ;  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  republic 
in  rebellion ;  a  host  of  foes  from  without  pressing  it  un  all  sides  ;  the  finan- 
ees  in  the  utmost  possible  state  of  derangement ;  and  the  resources  drained 
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•Imost  to  the  last  livre.  The  quick  discernment  of  Bonaparte  told  him 
that  nothing  short  of  a  grand  effort  could  save  France  from  ruin.  He 
soon  made  up  his  mind  to  the  action,  and,  assisted  by  a  few  friends,  his 
generals,  and  his  army,  actually  assumed  the  government  on  the  9th  of 
November,  abolishing,  at  the  same  time,  the  constitution  of  the  third  year. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  first  consul,  with  extraordinary  powers. 

'*he  scene  that  took  place  on  this  memorable  occasion  is  well 
vti  th  transcribing:  The  legislature  met  at  St.  Cloud;  the  council  of 
elders  in  the  great  gallery,  and  that  of  five  hundred,  of  whom  Lucien 
Bonaparte  was  president,  in  the  orangery.  Bonaparte  entered  the  council 
of  elders,  and,  in  an  animated  address,  described  the  dangers  that  menaced 
the  republic,  and  conjured  them  to  associate  their  wisdom  with  the  force 
which  surrounded  him.  A  member  using  the  word  "  constitution,"  Bona- 
parte exclaimed,  "  The  constitution  !  It  has  been  trodden  under  foot,  and 
used  as  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of  tyranny."  Meanwhile  a  violent 
debate  was  going  on  in  the  orangery,  several  members  insisting  upon 
knowing  why  tho  place  of  sitting  had  been  changed.  The  president 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  storm  ;  but  the  removal  had  created  great  heat, 
and  the  cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  dictator!  No  dictator!"  At  that  mo- 
ment Bonaparte  himself  entered,  bare-headed,  followed  by  four  grenadiers ; 
on  which  several  members  exclaimed,  "Who  is  thati  No  sabres  here! 
No  armed  men !"  While  others  descending  into  the  hall,  collared  him, 
calling  him  "  Outlaw,"  and  pushed  him  towards  the  door.  One  member 
aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  a  dagger,  which  was  parried  by  a  grenadier. 
Disconcerted  at  this  rough  treatment,  General  Lefevre  came  to  his  aid ;  and 
Bonaparte  retiring,  mounted  his  horse,  and  addressed  the  troops  outside.  His 
brother  Lucien  also  made  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  military,  and  the  result 
was,  that  a  picket  of  grenadiers  entered  the  hall,  and  the  drums  beating 
the  pas  de  charge,  cleared  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  truly  Crom- 
wellian  argument  decided  the  affair,  and  in  the  evening  it  was  declared 
that  the  directory  had  ceased  to  exist ;  that  a  provisional  consular  com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  composed  of  citizens  Sieyes,  Ducos,  and 
Bonaparte ;  and  that  the  two  councils  should  name  committees,  of  25 
members  each,  to  prepare  a  new  constitution.  In  the  interval  between 
the  abolition  of  one  constitution  and  the  creation  of  another,  the  consuls 
were  invested  with  a  dictatorship.  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  made  minister 
of  the  interior ;  Talleyrand,  of  foreign  affairs  ;  Carnot,  of  war ;  and 
Fouch6,  of  police. 

The  Consular  Government. 

A.  D.  1800. — The  new  constitution  consisted  of  an  executive  composed 
of  three  consuls,  one  bearing  the  title  of  chief,  and  in  fact  possessing  all 
the  authority ;  of  a  conservative  senate,  composed  of  80  members,  appoint- 
ed for  life,  the  first  60  to  be  nominated  by  the  consuls,  and  the  number 
to  be  completed  by  adding  two,  annually,  for  ten  years,  and  a  legislative 
body  of  300  members,  and  a  tribunate  of  100.  Bonaparte  was  nominated 
the  first  consul,  for  ten  years  ;  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  second  and  third 
consuls,  for  five  years.  Sieyes,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  bringing 
about  the  revolution,  and  in  framing  the  new  constitution,  was  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  an  estate  worth  15,000  francs  per  annum.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  consulate  was  a  direct  overture  from  Bonaparte  to  the 
king  of  England  for  peace ;  which  was  replied  to  by  the  English  minister, 
who  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  intimated  that  "the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  line  of  princes,  under  whom  France  had  enjoyed  so  many 
centuries  of  prosperity,"  would  afford  the  best  guaranieo  for  the  mamte- 
nance  of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  This  was  of  course  construed, 
as  it  was  meant,  a  rejection  of  the  offer.  The  strength  and  energy  of  the 
nev,  government  made  itself  visible  in  the  immediate  union  of  the  best 
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leaders  of  all  parties  ;  in  the  return  of  many  thousand  emigrants  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  in  the  activity  which  was  displayed  by  all  who 
held  office  under  the  consular  government.     Bonaparte  soon  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  out- 
generalled  his  opponents.     Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army,  encamped  in  a  valley  at  ihe  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  surprising  them  by  crossing  that  part 
of  the  Alps  which  was  before  considered  inaccessible  to  a  regularly  equipped 
army.     It  was,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult  and  daring  exploit,  exceeding 
anything  that  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  Hannibal ;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  was  the  glory  that  awaited  it.     The  battle 
of  Marengo,  which  was  fought  on  the  14lh  of  June,  1800,  decided  the  fate 
of  Italy.     Moreau,  who  was  at  this  time  commanding  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  gained  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  December  3d,  and  threatened 
Vienna.     These  great  victories  were  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  in  its  own  name,  and  that  of  the  German  empire,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  England,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801.    In 
this  peace,  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between  France 
and  Germany.     Those  German  princes  who  lost  their  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine  by  this  new  arrangement,  were  to  be  indemnified  by  additional 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.     In  Italy  the  course  of  the 
Adige  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  the  former  power  gave  the  Briesgau  and  Ortenau  to  the  duke 
of  Modena.    The  territories  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  was  given  to  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Parma,  according  to  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  the  grand  duke 
to  be  indemnified  in  Germany  for  the  loss  of  his  territories.     This 
peace  was  the  prelude  to  others.     On  the  29th  of  September,  1801,  Portu- 
gal concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  October. 

A.  D.  1802. — England  was  also  now  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  soon  arranged. 
France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  England  consented 
to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  make  the  Ionian  islands  an 
independent  republic,  and  to  restore  all  the  colonies  she  had  taken  from 
France,  except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  guaran- 
tied the  existence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Portugal.  The  treaty 
was  signea  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802,  and  for  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  were  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  continued  tranquillity. 
In  May,  Bonaparte  founded  the  legion  of  honour,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
chosen  first  consul  for  life.  He  had  just  before  concluded  with  the  newly- 
elected  pope  a  concordat  for  the  Galilean  church,  the  articles  of  which 
were — the  establishment  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion;  a 
new  division  of  the  French  dioceses,  the  bishops  to  be  nominated  by  the 
first  consul,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic.  He  also  put 
an  end  to  the  proscription  of  the  emigrants,  and  numbers  returned  to  end 
their  days  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  But  his  extraordinary  successes,  the 
adulation  of  the  army,  and  his  elevation,  intoxicated  the  chief  consul;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  an  opportunity  ol 
openly  insulting  the  English  ambassador.  A  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
the  natural  result,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  Bonaparte  carry  his  animosity 
towards  England,  that  on  the  ground  that  two  French  ships  had  been 
captured  prior  to  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  issued  a  decree  for  the 
detention  of  all  the  English  io  France,  and  under  this  infringement  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  number  of  British  subjects  detained  in  France  amount- 
ed to  11,000,  and  in  Holland  to  1,300. 
A.  D.  1804.— In  February  a  plot  was  discovered  in  Paris  for  the  assaa- 
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Bination  of  Bonaparte  and  the  overthrow  of  the  consular  goveminent 
The  principals  in  this  conspiracy  were  General  Pichegru,  Georges,  an 
entliusiastic  loyalist,  and  L:ijolais,  a  friend  of  General  Moreau,  who  also 
was  ohatKod  with  disaffection  to  the  consular  government.  Pending  the 
trials  Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison  :  Georges  and  some  of  his 
accomplices  were  publicly  executed,  and  Moreau  was  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  which  was  commuted  to  banishment  to  America. 
One  of  the  foulest  atrocities  of  modern  times  was  next  perpetrated  by  the 
order  of  Bonaparte.  The  duke  d'Enghipn,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bour- 
boil,  was  seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  and  taken  first  to  Stras- 
burgh,  thence  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  where 
a  military  commission  met  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  to  try  him,  on  the 
charges  of  having  served  in  the  emigrant  armies  against  France,  and  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Georges.  It,  however,  signified  little 
what  the  charges  were  ;  he  was  destined  for  immediate  execution  ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  every  barrier  of  international  law,  he  was  taken  out  and 
shot  in  the  castle  ditch,  almost  immediately  after  his  midnight  trial  was 
concluded.  The  prince  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  brave  soldier  and  a 
virtuous  man,  hence  he  was  the  more  obnoxious !  The  ambition  of  Bona- 
parte to  obtain  the  imperial  dignity,  and  his  denunciations  against  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  occupy  all  his  thoughts  ;  and,  truly,  these  were  objects 
of  no  little  magnitude.  At  length,  on  the  first  of  May,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  tribunate  for  conferring  on  Napoleon  the  rank  of  emperor, 
with  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The  decree  of  the  tribunate 
was  adopted  by  the  senate,  and  power  given  to  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  no 
male  issue,  to  adopt  an  heir  from  the  children  of  his  brothers.  The  titles 
of  prince,  princess,  and  imperial  highness,  were  conferred  on  all  members 
of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Thus  ended  the  French  republic,  under  all  its 
phases.  It  had  lasted  eleven  years  and  four  months,  almost  the  exact 
duration  of  the  English  commonwealth  from  the  death  of  Charles  I. 

Pope  Pius  VII.  now  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  on  the  2d  of  December 
solemnly  anointed  the  new  emperor,  who  himself  placed  the  imperial 
crown  upon  his  own  head.    Tht  Italian  republic  followed  the  example  of 
France;  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1805,  having  named  their  president 
king  of  Italy,  Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of  May,  with  his  own  hands  also 
placed  the  new  crown  of  the  Lombardian  kings  upon  his  own  head,  and 
was  anointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.    During  his  presence  in  Italy,  the 
senate  of  the  Ligurian  republic  demanded  and  obtained  the  incorporation 
of  the  Genoese  state  with  the  French  empire,  on  the  4th  of  June ;  and  the 
small  republic  of  Lucca  was  transformed  in  the  same  year  into  an  heredi- 
tary principality  for  Bonaparte's  sister,  the  princess  Eliza.     He  was 
already,  also,  preparing  thrones  to  establish  his  brothers.    The  threatened 
invasion  of  Britain  had  long  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  France  had  been  diverted  from  all  other  thoughts  during  the  moment- 
ous changes  which,  with  a  magician's  wand,  had  taken  place  in  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
nad  flowed  with  such  reckless  prodigality.  A  third  coalition  against  France 
was  concluded  at  Petersburgh,  between  England  and  Russia,  April  11. 
Austria  joined  the  confederacy  in  August;  and  Sweden  likewise  was 
made  a  party  to  it,  and  received  a  subsidy.    But  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
felt  assured  that,  while  he  could  detach  Prussia  from  the  alliance,  which 
ne  did  by  promising  Hanover  to  the  king,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend any  serious  injury  from  the  other  powers.     In  Italy,  the  archduke 
Charles  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Massena ;  at  the  same  time  twenty-five 
thousand  French  marched  under  St.  Cyr  from  Naples  into  Upper  Italy, 
after  a  treaty  of  neutrality  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  Naples. 
The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  commanded  by  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
Nand  and  General  Mack.    This  army  penetrated  into  Bavaria  in  Septem- 
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ber,  1805,  and  demanded  that  the  elector  should  either  unite  his  forcea 
with  the  Austrians  or  disband  them  ;  upon  which  the  elector  joined  Napo- 
leon ;  and  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  dukes  of  Wirteniberg  and 
Baden. 

Forsaking  the  ramp  of  Boulogne,  where  he  had  been  preparing  the 
"army  of  Kiigland"  for  the  projicted  invasion,  Napoleon  hastened  towards 
Wirlcmb('r<r,  and  issued  a  dcclaralion  of  war.  The  corps  of  Bernadotte 
and  the  Bavarians  having  marclied  towards  the  Danube,  through  the  neu- 
tral proviuf^e  of  Anspach,  belonging  to  Prussia,  the  latter  power,  which 
had  assembled  its  armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  frontier, 
renounced  its  obligations  to  France ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  con- 
cluded on  on  the  3d  of  November,  during  the  stay  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Berlin,  promised  to  join  the  enemies  of  Napoleon.  The  Prus- 
sian armies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  took  up  a  hostile 
position  extending  between  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  Danube.  But 
the  Austrian  armies  in  Suabia  had  been  rapidly  turned  and  defeated  by  the 
French,  in  a  series  of  operations  extending  from  the  6ih  to  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber, upon  which  Mack,  in  the  infamous  capitulation  of  Ulni,  surrendered 
Atith  thirty  thousand  men,  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  by  constant  fight- 
ing, reached  Bohemia.  The  French  now  penetrated  through  Bavaria  and 
Austria  into  Moravia,  and  after  having  obtained  possession,  in  Novem- 
ber, of  the  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  driven  back  several  Russian  corps  in  a 
series  of  skirmishes,  they  occupied  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
afterwards  took  possession  of  Presburg.  The  next  great  battle,  fought  at 
Austerlitz  on  the  2d  of  December,  decided  the  war,  although  it  had  only 
lasted  two  months ;  and  the  archduke  Charles,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  event  in  Suabia,  retired  through  the  German  provinces,  after 
having  fought  a  dreadful  battle  upon  the  Adige,  which  lasted  three  days. 
The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  Napoleon  so  signally  defeated  the  allies, 
was  well  contested  by  the  troops  on  both  sides.  The  Austro-Russian 
armies  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General 
Kutusoff  and  Prince  Lichenstein ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
thirty  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  on  the  side  of  the  allies, 
was  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict,  as  well  as 
the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon.  An  immense  number  perished  in  a  lake 
by  the  ice  giving  way.  Davoust,  Soult,  Lannes,  Berthier,  and  Murat  most 
distinguished  themselves  among  the  French  marshals. 

An  interview  betiwr-on  Napoleon  and  Francis  II.  immediately  followed, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  6th.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
Presburg,  Austria  yielded  its  Venetian  possessions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy ;  the  Tyrol  and  .several  German  countries  to  Bavaria ;  Briesgau  to 
Baden,  and  other  Suabian  possessions  to  Wirtemberg.  She  also  recog- 
nized the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  as  kings,  and  the  elector 
of  Baden  as  sovereign  elector.  These  and  other  concessions  Austria  was 
compelled  to  make.  But  during  the  victorious  course  of  the  armies  ol 
France  by  land,  she  suffered  deeply  from  the  naval  power  of  England, 
the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  Villeneuve  and  Gravina, 
being  nearly  annihilated  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Tiiis  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  October.  On  the  15ih  of  December  the  emperor  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Prussia,  at  Vienna,  in  which  the  alliance  between 
both  these  powers  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  llie  ancient 
and  newly-acquired  states  exchanged.  France  pretended  to  give  Hanover 
to  Prussia;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  yielded  to  France,  Anspach, 
Oleve,  and  Neufchatel.  Prussia  was  now  obliged  to  act  offensively 
against  England,  as  well  by  taking  possession  of  Hanover  as  by  excUuling 
English  vessels  from  the  ports  under  her  control.  Joseph,  tlie  elder 
brother  of  Napoleon,  was  by  an  imperial  decree  named  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Marshal  Masscna,  who  niarclicfJ 
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with  an  army  from  Upper  Italy  into  Naples,  on  acconnt  of  a  pretended 
breach  of  neutrality,  occasioned  by  the  landing  of  the  English  and  Rus< 
aians.  But  Ferdinand  IV.  took  refuge  in  Sicily  with  his  family;  and  that 
island  being  protected  by  the  English  fleet,  formed  merely  a  nominal 
appendage  to  the  crown  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  son  nf  the  empress  Josephine  by  her  first  husband,  was  named  vice- 
roy of  Italy ;  Talleyrand  received  the  nominal  title  of  prince  of  Bene- 
vento;  Bernadotte  was  proclaimed  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo ;  and  Louis,  the 
second  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  proclaimed  hereditary  and  couHtitu* 
tional  king  of  Holland.  With  the  same  disregard  of  political  justice,  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  which  had  lasted  for  above  a  thousand 
years,  was  overthrown  on  the  12th  of  July,  1800,  to  make  way  for  the 
Rhenish  confederation,  of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  was  named  pro- 
tector. 

Prussia,  at  this  period  still  trembling  for  her  own  safetv,  was  once  more 
excited  by  England  and  Russia  to  resistance;  upon  which  Napoleon  trans- 
ported his  immense  army  across  the  continent,  and  in  less  than  one  month 
he  arrived  at  Berlin,  having  gained  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jena,  in 
which  250,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  Prussians  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  forty 
thousand  taken  prisoners,  with  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Prince 
Ferdinand  died  of  his  wounds.  A  panic  seized  the  garrison,  and  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Prussia,  west  of  the  Oder,  surrendered  to  the  French 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  Napoleon  entered  the 
capitol.  Bonaparte  next  promulgated  the  celebrated  Berlin  decree,  or 
"  continental  system,"  by  which  the  British  islands  were  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade ;  all  articles  of  British  manufacture  were  interdicted; 
and  all  vessels  touching  at  England,  or  any  English  colony,  excluded  from 
every  harbour  under  the  control  of  France.  Beyond  the  Vistula,  the  war 
between  France  and  Russia  was  opened  on  the  24th  of  December,  1806,  by 
the  fight  of  Czarnowo,  in  which  the  French  carried  the  Russian  redoubts 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ukra.  On  the  succeeding  morning  Davoust 
drove  field-marshal  Kameuskji  out  of  his  position ;  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  marshal  renounced  the  command-in-chief,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bcnnigsen.  This  general  suddenly  transported  the  theatre  of 
war  into  Eastern  Prussia,  where  the  Russians,  an  the  23d  of  January, 
1807,  attacked  the  advanced  posts  of  the  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who 
engaged  them  on  the  25th,  at  Mohrungen,  and  by  his  manoeuvres  covered 
the  flank  of  the  French  army  until  a  junction  was  formed.  After  con- 
tinual fighting  from  the  Ist  to  the  7th  of  February,  the  battle  of  Eylau 
took  place.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  both  parlies  claimed  the  victory, 
and  both  were  glad  to  pause  while  they  recruited  their  respective  armies. 
The  next  operation  of  consequence,  was  tho  seige  and  bombardment  of 
Dantzic,  by  Lefebvre;  and  Greneral  Kalkreuih  was  compelled  to  capitulate 
on  the  24th  of  May,  after  Marshal  Lannes  had  defeated  a  body  of  Rus- 
sians who  had  landed  at  Weichselmunde  with  the  view  of  raising  the 
siege.  At  last,  after  a  series  of  skirmishes  between  th^  different  divisions 
of  the  hostile  armies,  the  decisive  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Russians 
at  Friedland,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1807,  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit ;  which 
was  concluded  on  the  9th  of  July,  between  France  and  Prussia,  by  Talley- 
rand and  Count  Kalkreuth, after  an  interview  between  the  three  monarchs 
upon  the  Niemen,  and  subsequently  at  Tilsit.  In  this  peace  Prussia  was 
shorn  of  territories  containing  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  former  popula- 
tion of  that  kingdom  ;  and  from  the  various  districts  which  fell  into  the 
conqueror's  hands  were  formed  two  new  states — the  kingdoms  of  West- 
phalia, and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw.  The  former  was  given  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  and  the  king  of  Saxony  was  flattered  with  the  title  of  duke  of. 
Warsaw.  Upon  the  intercession  of  Russia,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbuigh- 
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Sehworin,  Oldcnburtfh,  and  Coburg,  worn  roinstiiied,  nml  Prance  and 
RiiBnia  ex(!hangpd  reciprocal  guaraiilccs  of  their  possessions,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  powers  included  in  this  peace. 

Never  had  the  fortune  of  man  been  more  brilliant ;  the  whole  world  wm 
struck  with  astonishment  at  victories  so  rapid,  and  seemed   to  bow  itself 
before    so  colossal    a   power.      But   his   ambition  was  boundless;  no 
sovereign  could  bo  more  absolute ;  he  reirardod  other  men  as  ciphers 
destined  to  increase  the  amount  of  that  unity  which  centered  in  himself. 
He  talked  of  the  glory  of  France  ;  but  he  re-established  the  imposts,  the 
abuses,  and  prodigality  of  the  ancient  monarchy.    The  aids  and  monopo- 
lies  reappeared  under  the  name  of  united  duties.     The  press  was  kept 
under  by  a  censorship ;  iuries  were  perverted  ;  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  administration  of  justice;  the  emperor  nominated 
all  the  public  functionaries,  and  all  were  inviolable  ;  the  council  of  state, 
a  dependent  and  removeable  body,  was  the  sole  arbiter  ot  tneir  responsi- 
bility.    The  election  of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  in  this  prc^endeu  rep- 
resentative government,  the  laws  of  which  were  the  dicta  of  tha  empe- 
ror, under  the  name  of  decrees  or  senatorial  edicts.    Indi>iddal  liberty  no 
longer  existed ;  a  police,  that  was  a  true  political  inquisition,  suspected 
even  silence  itself;  accused  the   thoughts  of  men,  and  extended  over 
Europe  a  net  of  iron.     All  this  time,  too,  the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  was  levied  with  unsparing  activity ;  and  the  French 
youth  were  surrendered  to  his  will  by  the  senate  as  a  sort  of  annual  con- 
tribution.   The  affairs  of  Spain  now  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Napoleon ;  one  of  his  first  objects,  however,  was  to  destroy  the  English 
influence  in  Portugal.    A  French  army,  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  one, 
marched  against  that  kingdom,  the  partition  of  which  had  been  concerted 
between  France  and  Spain,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  the  northern 
part  being  given  to  the  house  of  Parma,  the  southern  part  to  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  middle,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  house 
of  Braganza.     Tuscany  was  to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  declared  protector  of  the  three  states,  erected  out  of  Portugal ;  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  also  to  assu.iie,  after  the  maritinre  peace  should  be 
concluded,  the  title  of  emperor  of  both  Americas.     In  conformity  with 
this  treaty,  Tuscany  was  given  up  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  with  Franco ;  and  Marshal  Junot,  duke  of  Braganza,  entered 
Lisbon  on  the  30th  of  November,  after  the  royal  family  had  embarked 
with  their  treasures,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  nobility,  in  a  British  fleet, 
for  the  Brazils.    But,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  nobility,  tired  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  peace,  formed  a  plot  to  raise  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the 
throne,  and  free  their  country  from  foreign  influence.    It  required  no  great 
efl^ort  to  induce  Charles  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  son ;  but  this  was  an 
arrangement  to  which  Napoleon  would  not  consent :  and  both  father  and 
son  now  became  pensioners  of  the  French  conqueror,  who  invested  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  that  time  king  of  Naples,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
and  India.    The  people  now  rose  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  that  strug- 
gle commenced  in  which  patriotic  Spaniards  were  so  warmly  and  success- 
fully supported  by  the  British  under  Wellington,  during  the  long  and  ardu- 
ous military  operations  which  in  England  are  known  as  the  "  Peninsular 
war."    The  war  in  Spain   appeared  to  give  Austria  a  new  and  favour- 
able opportunity  for  attempting  the  re-establishment  of  her  former  in- 
fluence in  Germany.     The  emperor  Francis  accordingly  declared  war 
against  France,  and  sent  his  armies  into  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  the  dukedom  of 
Warsaw.     But  the  rapid  measures  of  Napoleon  baflled  Austrian  calcula- 
tions ;  and,  collecting  a  large  army,  he  defeated  the  archduke  Louis  so 
severely  at  Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  on  the  23d  and  23d  of  April,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.    Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  the  con- 
•querors,  and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital.    The  archduke 
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Charles  waa,  however,  uiuHsiiiHycd :  he  attacked  the  Frotich  in  iheir 
position  at  Asm'rn,  on  the  'Jltit  of  May,  and  tin;  battle  continuing  tliroiigh 
the  next  day,  Napoleon  waa  coni|)ell«;d  to  retreat  into  the  ule  of  Lohiin, 
where  his  army  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  jeopardy,  the  flo«»d 
having  carried  away  the  bridge  that  connected  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube;  and  two  months  elapsed  before 
he  was  able  to  repair  the  disasters  of  the  battle,  and  again  transport  his 
army  across  the  river.  Thon  followed  the  great  battle  of  Wagrain,  which 
was  fought  on  the  5th  and  Gth  of  July  ;  and  in  this  desperate  conflint  the 
loss  of  the  Austrians  was  so  great,  that  thoy  immediately  sought  an 
armistice  of  the  French  emperor,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Vienna,  signed 
on  the  14th  of  October,  mO'J.  By  this  peace  Austria  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign territories  containing  three  millions  of  subjects.  Saltzburg,  Berch- 
tolsgaden,  dec.,  were  siven  to  Bavaria ;  all  western  and  part  of  eastern  Galli- 
cia,with  the  town  of  Cracow,  were  united  to  tlie  dukedom  of  Warsaw ;  and 
other  provinces,  with  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  were  destined  to  form 
the  new  state  of  the  lUyrian  provinces;  while  Austria  was  absolutely  cut 
ofT  from  all  communication  with  the  sea,  by  the  loss  of  her  ports  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  Tyrolese,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of  Bavaria 
by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  finding  that  their  ancient  immunities  and 
privileges  had  been  violated,  and  that  they  were  crushed  by  severe  taxa- 
tion, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt ;  and  in  their  early  operations  they  expelled  the  Bavarians  from  the 
principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the  country  and  laid  it  waste  with 
fire  and  sword ;  hut  the  Tyrolese,  animated  by  a  heroic  peasant  named 
Holer,  expelled  the  invaders  once  more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of 
tranquillity.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  Wagrain,  however,  gave  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  an  opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  ;  thoy 

Eienetrated  their  mountain  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land,  executed  the 
eading  patriots  as  rebels,  and  the  land  was  again  subjected  to  tiie  tyranny 
of  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  puppet  of  Napoleon.  Several  efforts  were 
simultaneously  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke;  but  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians  there  were  no  longer  any  hopes  for  them, 
and  the  emperor  of  the  French  exercised  an  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  northern  part  of  continental  Europe.  During  Napoleon's  residence  at 
Vienna,  he  abolished  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  united  the 
remaining  territories  of  the  stales  of  the  church  with  France,  to  which  he 
had  previously  united  Piedmont,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  and  Parma,  besides 
Savoy  and  Nice.  A  pension  was  assigned  to  his  holiness,  and  the  city  of 
Rome  declared  an  imperial  and  free  city.  The  pope  was  conducted  to 
Fontainebleau,  where  Napoleon  concluded  a  second  concordat  with  him, 
in  which,  though  the  pope  did  not  resume  his  temporal  jurisdiction,  he 
obtained  the  right  to  keep  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  to  receive  am- 
bassadors, and  to  appoint  to  certain  bishoprics.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  peace  of  Vienna  was  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  took  place  in  December,  1809 ;  and  his 
second  marriage  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  April,  1810.  When  Napoleon  declared  the  papal 
territory  a  province  of  France,  and  Rome  a  city  of  the  empire,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  heir-apparent  of  France  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Rome,  and  that  the  emperor  of  France  should  be  crowned  in  Rome  within 
the  first  three  years  of  his  government.  The  firmness  with  which  he  was 
opposed  in  Spain,  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  the 
orders  in  council,  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  the 
daily  increasing  prospect  of  an  approaching  war  in  the  North,  where 
longer  submission  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  Napoleon  was  refused, 
did  not  augur  favourably  for  the  future  stability  of  his  vast  power.  The 
British  also  carried  on  an  important  commerce  with  Russia,  through 
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UoUrnbiirfr  and  llin  porta  of  th«  Baltic,  of  which  complaint  wat  made  to 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  P.'t.»r«l)urg.     Tho  commercial  policAr  of 
RuMia  in  IHIO  and  1811,  and  ita  diBupprolmtion  of  tho  trciitmcnt  of  the 
dukfl  of  Oldenburg  (a  near   relation   to   tho    emperor  Alexander),   had 
excited  tho  dutruHt  of  Napoleon;  and  he  spoke  tho  language  of  offended 
confldence  in  remonstrating  willi  "  Ips  brother  tho  emiK-ror."    At  length 
Russia  and  Sweden  made  common  i  miiho  wit!\  Oroat  Britain  in  opposmg 
Napoleon'8  darling  *'  contniental  »y«!..in  ;•'  while  the  latter  arrayed  under 
his  banners  tho  military  Btrencih  of  wewlern  and  southern  Knropo,  and, 
trusting  to  tho  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions,  ho  crossed  the  Nio- 
mon,  and  directed  his  march  to  tho  capital  of  Lithuania.     A»  tho  French 
advanced  the  Russians  retired,  wasting  tho   country   in  their  retieat. 
Napoleon  then  with  his  main  body  marched  upon  Moscow,  while  a  large 
division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg.     But  the  main 
force  of  Iho  invaders  advanced  to  Smolciisko,  which  was    ii«tlv  regarded 
as  tho  bulwark  of  Moscow.     This  8troii|>ly  fortified  tv';  ii>n  Wi'S  taken 
by  storm  on  tho  17th  of  August,  after  a  brief  but  bl<.iH>  -ln.,;;^;Ie,  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  do  Tollv,  firing  the  to.vu  ,m  Iti  i  rein  at.     But 
Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  anotiier  t  {Toi>      Kutusoff,  who 
now  assumed  tlie  command  of  the  Russian:,  ixed  upon  j.  position  near 
the  village  of  Borodino,  and   there  l.rmly  .<"    itod  the     nvuding  host. 
Nearly  seventy  thousand  men  fell  in  this  iutu.u.i  and  san^ruina.y  conflict ; 
and  as  the  French  wore  joined  by  new  reiiiforcemeiitH  after  tho  battle. 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  tho  Kremlin,  tho 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars.     The  citizens,  however,  under  tho  direction, 
or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  governor,  Rostopchin,  not  only  determined  to 
abandon  their  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  consign  it  to  tho  flames ;  and 
scarcciv  had  the   French  troops  congrntulateu   themselves  on  having 
secured  winter-quarters  in  that  cold  and  iiiliotipitabic  region,  ero  the  con- 
flagration   burst  forth  in  every  direction,   and  notwithstanding  every 
device  was  tried  to  subdue  the  flames,  they  ceased  not  until  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  city  was  a  mass  of  smoking  embers.     In  this  unox- 
pocted  and  embarassing  position,  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.   All 
Mie  horrors  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  were  uow  felt  by  the  hap 
less  fugitives,  who  so  lately  were  the  boasted  conquerors  of  southern 
Europe.     The  winter  had  set  in  unusually  early,  and  brave  as  the  French 
soldiers  w^  ro,  the  climate  of  Russia  was  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  them 
to  contend  m  ith.     Thousands  upon  thousands  perished  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  an  immense  number  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  their  relentless 
Eursuers,  who,  maddened  by  the  recollection  that  their  hearths  and  homes 
ad  been  polluted  by  these  invaders,  and  that  their  ancient  city  lay 
smouldering^  in  the  dust,  heeded  not  their  cries  for  mercy.     But  why 
should  we  repeat  the  tale  of  horrors  1    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  wreck  of 
this  mii^hty  army  retreated  through  Prussia  and  Poland,  into  Saxony, 
while  Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris  with  ail  the  speed  that  post-horses 
could  effect. 

Napoleon  appealed  t<»  the  senate  for  men,  money,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  his  appe..i  ,\.\.:  ijroaiptly  responded  to.  Notwithstanding  his 
recent  reverses,  he'"  k  t),  '■■  iU  posses  '  'le  confidence  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and  a  larg  ■ijs"-ijjti./i  was  ord(  icU  to  supply  the  losses  of  the 
late  campaign  ;  as  boon,  therefore,  as  the  new  levies  were  organized,  he 
hastened  to  the  north ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  the  army 
under  his  command  was  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversuies. 
The  public  voice  in  Prussia  loudly  demanded  war  with  France,  and  the 
Prussian  monarch  took  courage  to  assert  his  independence  and  enter  into 
alliance  with  Alexander.  The  armies  of  these  newly-united  powers  sus 
tained  a  considerable  loss  at  Lutzen  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  at  Bautzen  on 
the  21st  and  22d,  in  engagements  with  the  French  ;  but  neither  battle  w<ifl 
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(feciiive;  and  Napoleon,  ularmod  bv  tlio  magnitude  of  hit  Ioshvh,  ami  the 
uli^llnacy  of  hia  eiieinius,  ..Misentcti  tu  uii  armistice.  Duriitg  ilu  truer 
tht  Hritiali  government  encouraged  the  allies  by  Ihth<  itubHidu  a ;  but  whal 
wua  uf  ii)'>st  conaeuueiico,  the  emperor  of  AuHtria,  vvuu  hadrM>vt-r  cordially 
coficented  lu  uii  alliance  with  hia  aon-in-taw,  tiuw  abtiitdMieUhia  cause, 
ai  i  l<>ok  an  actvo  part  in  the  confederation  agaioal  h^n-  Napoleon 
eatabliahfd  hia  hcad-(iuartcrH  ut  nrcMdoii,  and  v-omiiM>nc(>4  a  aeries  of 
(operations  igu  riat  hia  acvcral  foes,  whicli  ai  llral  werv  »»«'<'t saful ;  IhiI  the 
tide  of  fortune  t»rn«(l  ,  diflTercnt  divisions  of  his  artny  were  Huccesaivcly 
defeated,  and  he  collected  hia  ('•'altered  forces  for  oii«  tremuiidoua  efTort, 
which  wa  to  decide  the  fato  of  Europe.  Uetiruiff  to  Lvi\)htc,  he  there 
made  a  atund,  and  uiuUt  the  walls  ot  that  itncient  city  he  MUHtaiic  t  a  ter- 
rible defeat,  Oct.  18,  the  Saxon  troopa  in  his  service  haviiij^  diNi  i  in  a 
body  to  the  allies  during  the  nngagcin^ot.  Compolji^d  t<>  <-uate 
Leipsic,  ho  retreated  upon  the  khin  ,  fallowed  by  the  allied  oops, 
and  after  a  severe  atrugule  at  Hanaii,  Oct.  30,  in  which  tM«  lliua  imis, 
under  the  command  of  Ooncral  Wre<lc,  look  a  decisive  p;in  'm  ms:  h« 
French,  they  were  defeated,  and  niultuudi  .s  were  made  pri.,'  ,  :r6,  ita^ 
nadotte  undertook  the  taHk  of  cxpeiiing  tlie  French  from  8axv  t^'  ^^• 
sovereitfii  governments  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  ^jrand  t>doa| 
of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  and  the  cuuntricH  of  the  princes  of  laeiii  g  an(f 
Vonder-Leyen,  were  now  overturned  ;  the  elector  of  H' ^se-Cap  l,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  duke  of  Old  iilnirg,  i,  nneii 
to  their  own  country;  the  Hatio'>t;rianK  again  acknowledged  tlu  r  <  Id 
government,  and  the  Russian  adnniiislration  was  rc-introduied  iiUi)  te 
provinces  between  the  Rhine  ar.d  tlr  Hlbc.  Considerable  masHea  ut 
partly  voluntc^is,  and  partly  drafie  from  the  Prussian  militia,  fol 
the  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussi  I ns  across  the  Rhine.  Tiie  l!a  >i 
independence  spread  to  Holland,  and  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  h<  il 
Orange  were  acknowledged. 

A.  D.  1814. — While  the  allies  were  t  lus  effecting  the  humiliation  of  N 
poleon,  Wellington  advanced  slowly  t  'wards  Bayoime.  As  he  advanc< 
the  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  began  to  revive,  tlie  exiled  family  « 

firoclaimcd,  and  the  white  flag  floated  on  the  walls  of  Bordeaux.  Nagip. 
eon  had  the  advantage  over  Blucher  at  Brienne  on  the  29rh  of  JanuaHf^ 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  at  La  Rochiere,  where  the  allies  IM  concentra- 
ted their  forces.  He  now  retired  betwei  u  the  Loire  and  the  Marne,  wiA 
the  view  of  covering  Paris  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Blucher 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  French  line  But  the  order  of  march  was 
still  "  forward !  forward !"  On  the  Slst .  .f  March,  1814,  the  allied  troops 
entered  Paris,  and  Alexander  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, that  they  would  not  negotiate  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  nor  with 
any  of  his  family  ;  that  they  acknowledged  the  right  of  France  only  to  the 
territory  embraced  within  its  ancient  limits  under  its  kings;  and,  Anally, 
that  they  would  acknowledge  and  puaran  y  the  government  which  the 
French  nation  should  adopt.  They  tlierefore  invited  the  senate  to  estab- 
lish a  provisory  government  for  the  adminis* ration  of  the  country  and  the 
preparation  of  a  constitution.  Accordingly,  Jie  senate  assembled,  April  1, 
under  the  able  presidency  of  Talleyrand,  (u  man  ever  skilful  in  taking 
advantage  of  circumstances),  whom,  with  four  other  members,  they 
charged  with  the  provisory  government.  On  the  next  day  it  declared 
that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne  of  France.  The 
legislative  body  ratified  this  decree,  and  the  recall  of  Louis  XVIIL  to 
the  throne  of  France  was  soon  after  made  known.  Meanwhile,  April 
11,  Napoleon  had  resigned  the  crown  conditionally  in  favour  of  his 
son,  at  Fontainebleau ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  the  same  day, 
ceding  to  him  tiie  island  of  Elba. 
Wearied  with  continual  war,  France  hailed  the  return  of  peace  withao 
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clamations  of  joy  and  hope.  The  seiiiitors,  in  conjunction  with  some 
others,  formed  a  chamber  of  peers.  At  the  sam'-  time  was  convened  the 
legislative  body  of  the  empire,  which  formed  tin;  chamber  of  deputies; 
and  Louis,  who  had  declared  his  determination  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion,  granted  the  charter,  which,  notwithstanding  omissions  and  imper- 
fections, contained  guaranties  for  liberty.  The  new  constitutional  char- 
ter  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  king  on  the  4th  of  June.  It  con- 
tained the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  person  of  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  inviolable ;  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  chambers.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was  to 
be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges,  one  fifth  part 
to  be  renewed  yearly ;  to  be  eligible  as  a  deputy,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
forty  years  old,  and  pay  1000  francs  of  direct  taxes.  On  the  4lh  of  May 
Louis  created  the  new  ministry,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  a  new  council 
of  state.  The  royal  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  military  merit,  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  St.  Michael,  were  revived ;  the  legion  of 
honour  received  a  new  decoration  (the  portrait  of  Henry  IV.),  and  a  new 
organization,  and  the  order  of  the  silver  lily  was  founded.  There  were 
still,  however,  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  abdicated  emperor  to 
overcome,  and  many  restless  spirits  to  soothe.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  among  the  ministers.  The  honours  conferred  on  the 
old  nobility  and  the  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the  court,  excited 
great  discontent ;  and  the  national  pride  was  offended  by  the  public  de- 
claration of  the  king,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  prince-regent  of 
Great  Britain.  The  army,  so  long  used  to  war  and  the  rewards  which 
awaited  a  successful  career,  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  irritation;  the 
remembrance  of  him  by  whom  they  had  so  often  been  led  to  victory  was 
yet  fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  their  dotations,  their  pay, 
and  their  pensions  diminished,  their  importance  and  their  influence  de- 
stroyed, and  they  themselves  compelled  to  change  their  favourite  badges 
for  others,  on  which  they  had  formerly  trampled.  The  holders  of  the 
national  domains  feared  to  lose  them.  The  people  were  discontented 
with  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  the  alleviation  of  which  had  been  promised 
to  them.  Tn  this  state  of  public  feeling  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for 
the  royal  government  than  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Napoleon  on  the 
coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  These  circumstances  explain 
why,  without  the  existence  of  an  actual  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
the  measures  taken  to  oppose  his  progress  were  unsuccessful ;  why  the 
army  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  declared  for  him ;  and  why,  after  a 
march  of  eighteen  days,  which  resembled  a  triumph,  he  was  able  to  enter 
Paris  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  king  and  his  adherents  left  the  country.  Napoleon  immediately 
annulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  dissolved  the  two  chambers,  and 
named  a  new  ministry.  He  declared  that  he  should  content  himsrlf 
with  the  limits  of  France,  as  settled  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  that  he 
would  establish  his  government  on  liberal  principles.  But  he  could  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  different  parties,  much  less  could  he  avert 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  Europe.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
landing  in  France  was  known  at  Vienna,  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied 
powers  who  were  assembled  in  congress  there,  denounced  him  as  the 
enemy  and  the  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  and  declared  that  the 
powers  were  firmly  resolved  to  employ  all  means,  and  unite  all  thei-  ef- 
f(irts,  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.  For  this  purpose,  Austria,  Russia, 
Britian,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  new  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  March 
1st,  1814,  whereby  each  power  agreed  to  bring  150,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part,  was  indefatigable  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  war.    At  the  same  time,  April  22j  he  published  the  additional 
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act  to  the  constitutions  of  the  "mpire,  and  summoned  the  meeting  of  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  wiiich  accepted  that  act,  June  1.  As  we  gave  in  the 
'  History  of  England,"  a  succinct  account  of  the  operations  of  the  French 
and  allied  armies,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,'  as  also  the  de- 
portation of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena,  and  the  events  which  immediately 
followed  the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  we  shall  not  repeat  them 
in  this  place,  but  carry  on  our  narrative  to  the  period  when  the  two 
chambers  passed  the  law  of  amnesty  proposfid  l)y  the  king,  by  which  all 
tliose  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  or  had  accepted  offices 
from  Napoleon,  during  the  "  hundred  days,"  were  forever  banished  from 
the  kingdom.  With  the  evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by  foreign 
troops,  which  was  determined  on  by  the  congress  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  the 
9th  of  October,  1818,  and  accomplished  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
was  connected  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual claims  of  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  on  the  French  govern- 
ment and  nation.  Here  French  diplomacy  was  successful,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  the  real  claims  was  accepted  as  a  liquidation.  France  was 
admitted  into  alliance  with  the  great  European  powers,  and  the  French 
cabinet  entered  deeply  into  the  continental  system.  But  the  return  of 
France  to  the  ancien  regime,  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  the 
people ;  and  the  government  was  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  oscillation, 
now  a  set  of  ultra-royalists,  and  now  the  liberal  party,  directing  the  na- 
tional councils.  Under  these  circumstances  much  acrimonious  discussion 
took  place  in  the  chambers,  and  the  sessions  of  1819  and  1820  were 
agitated  by. the  most  violent  conflicts.  The  parties  attacked  each  other 
with  reciprocal  accusations,  and,  in  February,  1820,  the  assassination  of 
the  duke  of  Berri,  by  Louvel  (who,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  ex- 
pressed his  fierce  hatred  of  the  whole  Bourbon  race)  drew  forth  the  most 
virulent  accusations  from  the  extreme  right.  The  minister  Decazes  re- 
signed, and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  succeeded  him.  A  new  law  of  election 
was  carried,  amid  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  doc- 
trinaires (members  who  defended  a  consistent  maintenance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charte)  and  the  liberals.  Many  olhcers  of  government,  by 
their  writings,  and  in  their  places  as  deputies,  opposed  the  new  system ; 
so  that,  with  every  new  ministry,  there  were  numerous  dismissions,  and 
many  names  were  even  erased  from  the  army  rolls  for  political  opimons. 
It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  conspirators  were  employed  to  excite  the 
troops  to  a  revolt,  and  some  v;ere  tried,  found  guilty,  and  suffered  the 
penalty  due  to  treason. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  1823  with  a  speech  announcing  the 
march  of  100,000  French  troops  to  Spain.  He  was  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  France  by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  his  neighbours ;  and  this 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  was  sent  express- 
ly to  restore  the  royal  authority.  The  invaders  encountered  no  effective 
opposition  ;  the  cortes  fled  before  them  to  Cadiz ;  and  when  King  Ferdi- 
nand approached  tliat  city,  they  permitted  him  to  resume  his  despotic 
sway.  During  the  last  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  was 
much  enfeebled  by  disease,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  act  with  the  en- 
ergy necessary  for  establishing  a  firm  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  conciliatory 
government..  He  died  in  September,  1824,  nine  years  subsequent  to  his 
restoration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  brother  of  the  deceased  king  he  declared 
his  intention  of  confirming  the  charter,  appointed  the  dauphin  (duke  of 
Angouleme)  as  member  of  the  ministerial  council,  and  suppressed  the 
censorship  of  the  public  journals.  Villele  was  Ins  prime  minister.  In 
May,  1826,  the  splendid  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  at  Rheims,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  oath  of  the 
kin^  to  govern  according  to  the  charter. 
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On  Lafayette's  return  from  America  in  1825,  the  citizens  of  Havre  having 
received  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  government  manifested  their 
resentment  by  ordering  out  the  gen  d'armes,  who  charged  the  multitude  with 
drawn  sabres.    The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  seen  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Constitutionnel  and  Courrier  Francais.  two  of  the  best  liberal  journals. 
Villdle,  who  had  discernment  enough  to  see  to  what  this  fanaticism  would 
lead,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  the  liberals,  on  account 
of  his  anti-constitutional  principles,  and  his  operations  in  the  funds,  be- 
came less  secure.    The  parties  assumed  a  more  hostile  attitude  towards 
each  other.    The  royalists  and  the  supporters  of  the  Jesuits  became  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  their  real  sentiments;   the  liberals  became 
stronger  and  bolder;  and  the  government  assumed  a  tone  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  its  avowed  opponents.     On  the  opening  of  the  session,  Dec. 
12,  I83fi,  Damas,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  the  chamber  that  all 
the  continental  powers  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Spain  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal;  that  France  had  co-operated  with  them, 
had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  England  to  leave  Portugal  and  Spain  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way.     Several  unpopular  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers,  were  after  violent  discussions  rejected,  among  which  wag 
a  proposed  law,  confirming  the  liberty  of  the  press.     The  withdrawal  of 
this  by  an  ordinance  was  regarded  as  a  popular  triumph.    This  event  was 
followed  by  the  disbanding  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of 
45,000  men,  who,  at  a  review  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  joined  the  cries 
of  hatred  against  the  ministry.     This  was  a  highly  unpopular  measure ; 
and  Lafitte,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  some  other  members,  talked  of  im- 
peaching the  ministers ;  but  Vill^le  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  ven- 
tured upon  a  step  which  he  knew  to  be  unpopular,  but  considered  neces- 
sary.   Every  proceeding,  however,  served  to  show  that  the  ministerial 
party  was  gradually  losing  ground,  and  that  no  trifling  concessions  to 
their  opponents  would  avail.    While  Charles  was  much  more  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic  principles  than  his  brother,  and 
yielded  to  the  councils  of  priests  who  were  intent  on  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  power  it  possessed  some  centuries  before,  the  people  were 
taugl^t  to  believe,  and  actually  dreaded,  that  a  plot  was  forming  to  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long 
a  struggle.    Thus  the  nation  became  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the 
court  from  the  nation  ;  a  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the 
popular  party,  but  they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  influence  necessary  for 
steering  a  safe  course  between  the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one 
side,  and  popular  encroachment  on  the  other ;  the  consequence  was  that 
both  parties  treated  them  as  drivellers  and  incapables.     In  this  state  of 
feeling,  Charles  suddenly  dismissed  them,  and  entrusted  the  formation  of 
anew  cabinet  to  Prince  Polignac,  when,  on  August  9,  1839,  the  following 
appointments  were  announced:    Prince  Polignac,  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs; M.  Courvoisier,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice;  CounJ 
Bourmont,  minister  of  war ;  Count  de  Bourdonaye,  minister  of  the  interior ; 
Baron  de  Montbei,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction; 
and  Count  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  minister  of  finance.     To  these  was  after- 
wards added  M.  d'Haussey,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  in  lieu  of 
Admiral  Count  Rigny,  who  declined  the  offered  portfolio.    The  ministry 
was  ultra-royalist ;  and  nothing  could  convince  the  democrats  of  the  rec- 
titude of  the  intentions  of  either  Charles  or  his  ministers.     And  when  if 
was  seen  that  the  king  not  only  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders, 
but  that  he  showed  a  marked  dislike  to  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  and  that  the  rigid  court-etiquette  ol 
former  days  was  revived,  they  were  ready  to  believe  the  most  absurd  ru- 
mours of  liis  intended  designs,  not  merely  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  lit>. 
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erty,  but  to  rule  over  France  with  the  most  absolute  despotism.  The 
nobles  had  ceased  in  France  to  form  an  aristo(!racy.  Tlicir  great  numbers 
and  little  wealth,  the  mixture  or  political  elements  they  presented,  &c., 
had  left  the  noblesse  entirely  without  consequence,  and  it  was  apparcn. 
from  the  first  that  neither  the  king  nor  Polignac  comprehended  the  wishes 
or  wants  or  the  people,  but  trusted  that  something  might  arise  to  turn  the 
popular  current  m  their  favour. 

A.  D.  1830. — Though  they  knew  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  did  not 
forget  that  Frenchmen  were  notorious  for  their  love  of  military  glory- 
War  was  therefore  declared  against  Algiers,  on  account  of  insults  some 
time  before  offered  to  the  French  flag,  and  also  to  resent  a  personal  indig- 
nity committed  on  the  French  consul  by  the  dey,  who  struck  him  while 
at  a  public  audience.  An  armament  was  accordnigly  prepared  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  and  the  success  which  attended  it  corresponded  with  the 
exertions  niade  to  ensure  it.  On  the  lOtli  of  May,  the  army,  consisting  of 
37,577  infantry  and  4000  horse,  embarked  at  Toidon,  and  the  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  ninety-seven  vessels,  of  which  eleven  were  ships  of  the  line  Jind 
twenty-four  frigates,  set  sail.  June  14,  the  army  began  to  disembark  at  Sidi 
Ferrajh,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a 
slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasures 
remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  Tlie  maritime  powers  of 
Kurope  were  naturally  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
ind  colonics  In  northern  Africa ;  and  to  allay  their  suspicions,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  would  be  merely  temporary ;  but 
the  French  nation  became  so  infatuated  with  their  conquest,  that  to  the 
present  hour  Algeria  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  most  important  acquisi- 
tion, although  it  causes  an  enormous  annual  waste  of  blood  and  treasure, 
without  conferring  advantage  either  on  Africa  or  on  France.  On  the  17ih 
of  May  appeared  the  royal  ordinance  dissolving  the  chambers ;  at  the  same 
time,  new  elections  were  ordered,  and  the  two  chambers  convoked  for 
August  3d.  The  Moniteur  of  June  15th  contained  a  proclamation  of  the 
king,  in  which  he  called  upon  all  Frenchmen  to  do  their  duty  in  the  col- 
leges, to  rely  upon  his  constitutional  intentions,  &c.  In  this  proclamation 
are  these  remarkable  words :  "Electors,  hasten  to  your  colleges.  Let  no 
reprehensible  negligence  deprive  them  of  your  presence !  Let  one  senti- 
ment animate  you  all ;  let  one  standard  be  your  rallying  point !  It  is  your 
king  who  demands  this  of  you,  it  is  a  father  who  calls  upon  you.  Fulfil 
your  duties.  I  will  take  care  to  fulfil  mine."  Though  the  success  of  the 
army  in  Algiers  became  known  during  the  electoral  struggle,  and  though 
ill  parties  exulted  in  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  the  ministry  ap- 
peared to  gain  no  popularity  by  it.  All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections 
mdicated  a  strong  majority  against  the  ministry,  so  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  men  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  administration  as  a  natural  consc 
quence.  A  blind  infatuation  seems  to  have  possessed  Polignac  and  his 
colleagues.  They  preferred  to  attack  the  charter,  violate  the  social  com- 
pact, and  expose  France  to  a  civil  war,  rather  than  yield.  During  this 
time  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  visited  Paris,  and  many  festivals  took 
place,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  political  affairs.  The  king 
also  ordered  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  victory  of  his  army  in  Africa,  the  news  of  which  reached  Paris  four 
days  after  the  capture  of  Algiers.  Had  Charles  X.  dismissed  his  obnox- 
ious ministers,  and  formed  a  cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  passed  over  without  danger.  Instead  of  which,  the 
ministers  made  a  report  to  the  king  (July  26),  setting  forth  at  length  the 
dangers  of  a  free  press,  and  calling  upon  him  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  "The  stale,"  tliey  said,  "is  in  danger,  and  your  majesty  has  the 
right  to  provide  for  its  safety.  No  government  can  stand,  if  it  has  not 
the  right  to  provide  fcr  its  own  safety ;  besides,  the  8th  article  of  the  char- 
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ter  only  gives  every  Frenchman  the  right  of  publishing  liis  own  opinions, 
but  not,  as  the  journals  do,  the  opinions  of  others;  the  charter  does  not 
expressly  allow  journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  journals  mis- 
represent the  best  intentions  of  the  government;  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  produces  the  very  contrary  of  publicity,  because  ill-intentioned 
writers  misconstrue  everything,  and  the  public  never  knows  the  truth." 
This  report  was  accompanied  by  three  ordinances,  which  virtually  sub- 
verted the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the 
newly-elected  chamber  of  deputies  before  it  assembled ;  the  second  changed 
the  law  of  elections,  and  disfrancrhised  the  great  body  of  electors ;  and  the 
third  subjected  the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  have 
completely  amiihilatcd  its  liberties.  Astonishment  and  indignation  seized 
the  people  of  Paris,  but  no  tumult  occurred ;  yet  while  the  ministers  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the  citizens,  tlie 
latter  had  been  actively  employed  in  summoning  the  deputies  of  their  party 
within  reach,  or  in  concerting  measures  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
principal  journalists  prepared  and  printed  a  spirited  protest  against  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  declaring  their  right  to  publish  as  usual,  and  en- 
forcing tliat  right  upon  the  ground  tliat  property  in  a  journal  differed  in  no 
respect  from  any  other  kind  of  property,  and  that  it  could  only  be  attacked 
by  regular  judicial  proceedings  for  a  breach  of  the  law.     The  liberal  pa- 

Eers,  notwithstanding,  were  all  suppressed,  and  only  those  which  were 
nown  to  be  favourable  to  the  government  allowed  to  appear. 
It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  could  exist.  The  deputies 
representing  the  electors  of  the  city,  and  some  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  who  were  then  in  Paris,  in  all  thirty-two,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  deputy,  M.  Li  fitte,  the  banker,  to  take  the  subject  into  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  decide  on  some  immediate  course  of  action.  A 
uumberof  constitutionalpeers  also  met  at  the  Due  de  Choiscul's.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  it  was  resolved  not  to  submit.  The  peers  signed  a 
protest,  and  sent  it  by  a  deputation  to  the  king,  who  refused  to  receive  it. 
The  rejection  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  deputies,  and  forty 
couriers  were  sent  with  dispatches  to  towns  and  villages  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  tiie  metropolis,  representing  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
government,  and  urging  the  inhabitants  to  co-operate  with  the  Parisians 
in  a  determined  stand  for  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  meantime  the 
government  was  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  general  officer  to  Crenelle  and 
another  to  Angers,  for  niilitary  purposes.  The  military  command  of 
Paris  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa.  Troops  were 
ordered  in  from  the  barrcks  within  fifty  miles  around  ;  and  the  guards  in 
the  city  were  doubled.  Towards  the  evening,  bodies  of  g'en^iarmcrie  were, 
stationed  about  the  Bourse  and  on  the  Boulevards.  In  consequence  of  the' 
bank  refusing  to  discount  bills,  the  manufacturers  perceived  it  had  not 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  they  immediately  discharged  their 
workmen.  These  artizans  congregated  in  the  diffei-ent  streets  and  report- 
ed what  had  happened  to  the  listening  crowds.  An  ordinance  was  now 
issued  by  the  prefect  of  police,  declaring,  among  other  things  of  a  restrict- 
ive kind,  that  "  Every  individual  keeping  a  reading-room,  coffee-house, 
&c.,  who  shall  give  to  be  read  jjurnals,  or  oilier  writings,  printed  contrary 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  the  25th  inst.  relative  to  the  press,  shall  be 
prosecuted  as  guilty  of  the  misdemeanours  which  these  journals  or 
writings  may  constitute,  and  his  establishment  shall  be  provisionally 
closed."  This  ordinance  showed  a  great  ignorance  of  character  ;  for  a 
newspaper  with  a  Frenr-hman's  coffee  is  rendered  by  habit  almost  as  in- 
dispensable as  his  morning's  meal.  Nevertheless,  the  officers  of  police 
cleared  the  coffee-houses,  reading-rooms,  &c.  and  shut  them  up.  By 
their  inteference  all  the  theatres  were  closed.  A  sullen  discortent  was 
seen  in  every  countenance,  and  occasionally  was  heard  the  cry  of  Vive  lu 
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tharle;  yet  during  aH  this  time,  it  would  seem,  tlie  ministers  had  no  idea 
of  the  mischief  that  was  brooding. 

On  Tuesday  the  27th,  in  the  forenoon,  the  police  and  a  large  force  of 
gens  d'armes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  appeared  before  the  otfice  of  the 
Satiotinel,  a  popular  journal.  They  found  the  door  fast  closed,  aiid,  being 
refused  entrance,  broke  in,  seized  the  types,  and  carried  the  editor  to 
prison.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Temps,  another  popular 
newspaper,  which,  though  the  door-way  was  barricaded,  and  a  determined 
resistance  was  ofTered  by  the  printers,  they  forced,  and  seized  the  printed 
papers  and  types.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  resistance  to  the 
ordinances.  All  work  was  now  abandoned,  every  manufactory  was 
closed,  and  detachments  of  artizans  with  large  sticks  traversed  the  streets. 
Troops  of  gens  d'armes  patrolled  the  streets  at  full  gallop  to  disperse  the 
accumulating  crowds.  The  people  were  silent,  and  at  an  early  liour  the 
shops  throughout  Paris  were  closed.  Troops  of  the  royal  guard  and 
soldiers  of  the  line  came  pouring  in.  The  people  looked  sullen  and  de- 
termined. Tiie  chief  points  of  rendezvous  were  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  the  Bourse.  There  were  simultaneous  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  charter  "Down  with  the  absolute  king!"  but  no  conversa- 
tion, no  exchange  of  words  with  each  other.  The  king  was  at  the 
Tuilleries.  In  the  Place  du  Carousel  there  were  stationed  several  thou- 
sands of  the  military,  with  a  great  number  of  cannon.  At  the  Vendome 
a  strong  guard  of  infantry  was  stationed  around  the  column,  to  guard  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  on  it  from  being  defaced;  and  there  were  crowds  ot 
people  upon  the  spot,  who  menaced  the  troops.  Several  smart  skirmishes 
between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  occurred  in  the  evening,  in  which 
the  latter  were  generally  successful,  so  that  Marmont  sent  a  note  to  the 
king,  congratulating  him  on  the  suppression  of  the  riots.  But  when  night 
closed  in,  the  citizens  destroyed  every  lamp,  tiuis  securing  the  protection 
of  darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 
On  Wednesday,  at  an  early  hour,  all  Paris  was  in  arms  ;  the  shops  were 
closely  shut,  and  the  windows  fastened  and  barred,  as  if  the  inhabitants 
fully  anticipated  an  approaching  calamity.  The  tocsin  sounded,  and  the 
people  flocked  in  from  the  fauxbourgs  and  differont  quarters  of  the  city. 
The  press  had  been  in  active  operation  during  the  night ,  handbills  were 
profusely  distributed,  containing  vehement  philippics  against  Ciiarles  and 
his  ministers,  and  summoning  every  man  to  arm  fbr  his  country,  and  to 
aid  in  ejecting  the  Bourbons.  Nor  had  the  citizens  in  general  been  idle 
during  that  eventful  niglit ;  they  were  ready  and  organised  for  a  decisive 
contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine  ; 
they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  and  the  police 
stations  ;  they  had  thrown  up  rude  barricades  across  the  principal  streets 
to  prevent  the  attacks  of  cavalry,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to 
direct  their  exertions.  A  red  ilag  was  hoisted  on  several  buildings, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Tri-coloured  flags  we>-e  promenaded 
in  the  streets,  and  tri-coloured  cockades  and  breast-knots  were  wo'-n  by  all 
classes.  All  Paris,  in  sho-rt,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  every 
movement  of  the  people  portended  a  terrible  conflict.  A  deputation  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  Paris  waited  upon  Marshal  Marmont,  and  rep- 
resented to  him  the  deplorable  state  of  the  capital;  stating,  at  the  same 
•me,  that  they  made  him  personally  responsible,  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
sembled deputies  of  France,  for  its  present  alarming  situation,  and  for  the 
fatal  consequences  ',vhicl\  must  inevitably  ensue.  The  marshal  replied, 
"The  honour  of  a  solilier  is  obedience;  but,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "what 
are  the  conditions  you  propose  V  To  this  M.  Lafiite  made  answer — "  The 
revocation  of  the  illegal  ordinances  on  tlie  25th  of  July,  the  dismissal  of 
the  ministers,  pnd  the  convocations  of  the  chambers  on  the  3d  of  August." 
The  marshal  replied,  that  though  as  a  citizen  he  might  even  participate  io 
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the  opinions  of  ihe  deputies,  as  a  soldier  he  had  only  to  carry  his  or  Nth 
into  execution  ;  but  that  ii"  they  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  M.  de 
Polif  nac,  he  was  close  at  hand,  and  ho  would  go  and  ask  him  if  bo  would 
receive  them.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  when  tlie  marshal  returned 
with  his  manner  much  changed,  and  told  the  deputies  that  M.  de  Polignac 
had  declared  to  him  that  the  conditions  proposed  rendered  any  conference 
useless.    •'  We  have  then  civil  war,"  said  M.  Lafitte.     The  marshal  bowed, 
and  the  deputies  retired.     As  soon  as  Polignac's  answer  was  made  known, 
all  the  stilled  feelings  of  resentment  burst  forth,  and  the  people  rushed 
eagerly  forward  to  oppose  the  troops  wherever  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself.     With  a  disinclination  to  take  any  decisive  steps,  it  was 
noon  before  Marshal  Marmont  determined  to  clear  the  streets  by  nulitary 
force ;  and  he  then  unwisely  divided  his  troops  into  four  columns,  which 
he  sent  in  different  directions,  thereby  destroying  the  great  advantage 
they    possessed    in  being  able   to  act  in  concert.     The  drums  of  the 
national   guards    soon    beat   "  to   arms '."  and  the  struggle    began    in 
earnest.    Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
murderous  conflicts;  they  were  assailed  by  musketry  from  the  barricades, 
from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  streets,  and  from 
the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in  Paris.    The  hottest  en- 
gagement seems  to  have  been  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  opposite  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  the  military  were  assembled  in  great  force,  and  the  people 
resisted  them  with  desperate  determination.    At  the  Place  de  Greve  they 
fiercely  contended  with  the  Swiss  guards,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat 
with  great  loss.     In  the  Rue  Montmartre  an  attack  was  made  by  the  duke 
of  Ragusa  in  person ;  but  the  obstacles  which  everywhere  presented  them- 
selves  to  the  troops  were  so  formidable,  and  the  disinclination  of  the 
troops  of  the  line  to  engage  with  the  citizens  so  apparent,  that  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts ;  and  when  evening 
closed,  the  troops,  defeated  in  every  direction,  returned  to  their  barracks, 
weary,  hungry,  and  dispirited ;  for  while  they  had  been  the  whole  day 
without  food,  every  family  in  Paris  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying 
(heir  fellow  citizens  with  refreshment.     As  soon  as  the  iiring  ceased,  the 
people  made  preparations  for  the  next  day  by  strengtheningthe  barricades 
and  increasing  their  number.    Excellent  materials  were  at  hand  in  the 
paving  stones,  which  were  dug  up  and  piled  across  the  street  in  walls 
breast  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  thick,  about  fifty  pace:<  distant  from  each 
other.     Besides  these  defences,  hundreds  of  fine  trees  were  cut  down  for 
blockades;  in  short,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  ingenuity  could  devise, 
jr  perse  vera '.ice  accomplish,  towards  making  an  energetic  and  determined 
stand  against  the  military  on  the  morrow. 

Thursday  morning  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the  tocsin  sounded  "  To 
arms !"  and  the  people  began  to  assemble  rapidly  and  in  great  crowds. 
The  military,  whose  guard-house  had  been  destroyed,  were  chiefly  quar- 
tered at  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries,  the  Swiss  and  royal  guards  being 
posted  in  the  houses  of  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  and  the  adjacent  streets.  At  the 
same  time  the  students  of  the  polytechnic  school  joined  the  citizens  near- 
ly to  a  man ;  they  then  separated,  proceeding  singly  to  different  parts  to 
take  the  command  of  the  people,  and  nobly  repaid  the  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  them,  by  the  coolness  and  courage  they  displayed.  The  garden 
of  the  Tuilleries  was  closed.  In  the  Place  du  Carousel  were  three  squad- 
rons of  lancers  of  the  garde  royale,  a  battalion  of  the  3d  regiment  of  the 
guards,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  royal  guards  had  hardly  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  Ihey  were  assailed  on  all 
sides  with  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the 
Place  de  Greve  and  the  streets  abutting  on  the  quay.  The  royal 
guards  resisted  vigorously,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to  retreat  along 
the  quay,  their  firi  ig  by  files  and  platoons  succeeding  each  other  witK 
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aatonishing  nipidity.  They  were  soon  joined  by  fresh  troops,  including 
one  hundred  cuirHssiers  of  the  guard,  and  four  piecun  of  nrtillirry,  each  of 
them  escorted  by  adozon  artillerymen  on  '  ^r8<;ba(!k.  With  ihia  reinforce- 
ment  they  again  Hdvanccd  on  the  Hotel  i\,  lie,  and  a  friirhiful  firing  began 
on  all  sides.  The  artillery  debouching  froin  the  quay,  and  ihCtir  pieces 
charged  with  canister  shot,  swept  the  Place  de  OrAve  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. They  succeeded  in  driving  the  citizens  into  the  Rues  de  Matriot  and 
du  Monton,  and  entered  for  the  second  time  that  day  into  their  position  at 
the  Hotel  deVille;  but  theirpossessionof  it  did  nut  continue  long,  for  they 
were  soon  again  attacked  with  a  perseverance  and  courage  that  was 
almost  irresistible. 

On  the  29th  General  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  guards  by  the  liberal  deputies,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm  by  the  Parisians.  A  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age  belonging  to  the 
polytechnic  school,  led  an  attack  on  the  Louvre,  from  which  the  Swiss 
guards  retreated  to  the  Tuillcries.  This  place  was  also  taken  by  the  peo- 
pie,  with  one  of  these  youths  at  their  head.  The  Luxembourg  had  already 
fallen  into  their  hands.  The  yoinig  men  of  this  school  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  afterwards  declined  the 
medals  granted  to  them,  and  also  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  o Here  1  to  each, 
in  case  he  entered  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers  solemnly  vowed  they 
would  not  continue  to  act  against  the  people  ;  others  were  disheartened 
and  discomfited ;  and  two  whole  regiments  went  over  in  a  body  to  the 
side  of  the  Parisians.  At  length,  all  the  royal  troops  left  the  capital  by 
the  way  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  in  their  retreat  were  fired  upon  by 
the  people.  At  night  the  city  was  partially  illuminated,  and  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed,  while  strong  patrols  silently  paraded  the  streets,  and 
passed  gently  from  barricade  to  barricade.  A  tlopuiation  from  Charles  X. 
At  St.  Cloud,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Villa  early  in  the  morning.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  the  deputies  and  peers  then  in  Paris  assembled  in  their  re- 
spective halls,  and  established  regular  communications  with  each  other. 
The  duke  de  Mortemart  was  introduced  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
delivered  four  ordinances  signed  the  previous  day  by  the  king.  One  of 
them  recalled  the  fatal  ordinance  of  the  25th ;  another  convoked  the 
chambers  on  the  3d  ;  the  third  appointed  the  duke  de  Mortemart  president 
of  the  council;  and  the  fourth  appointed  Count  Gerard  minister  of  war, 
and  M.  Casimir-Perier  minister  of  finance.  The  reading  of  these  ordi- 
nances was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention.  But  at  the  termina- 
tion no  observation  was  made — the  most  profound  silence  was  for  a  time 
observed — and  then  the  deputies  passed  to  other  business.  Tiie  manner 
in  which  the  duke  and  his  communications  were  received  by  the  deputies 
was  an  announcement  that  Charles  X.  had  ceased  to  reign. 

On  the  31st  of  July  the  deputies  published  a  proclamation,  declarinjj 
that  they  had  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans  issued 
;i  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  hastened  to  Paris,  wearing  the 
'  glorious  colours"  of  France,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  assembled 
Icputies  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  A  proclamation  of 
I  he  same  date  pppointed  provibional  commissaries  for  different  depart- 
ments of  government.  The  king,  with  his  family,  had  fled  to  St.  Cloud 
They  now  proceeded  to  Rambouillet,  a  small  place  six  leagues  w.  s.  w.  o, 
Versailles.  Three  commissioners  were  sent  from  Paris  to  treat  with  him ; 
who,on  their  return,  informed  the  authorities,  that  the  king  wished  to  leave 
France  by  way  of  Cherbourg ;  to  restore  tiie  crown  jewels,  whijh  he  had 
taken  from  Paris,  &c.  These  concessions  were  produced  by  the  advi  ncft 
of  the  national  guard  towards  Rambouillet.  On  tlie  niornitjg  of  Augu?t  'J 
the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  and  the  dauphin,  fiouis  Antoine,  was  plte/d 
in  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant-general;  tlie  abdication,   however,   v^a. 
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made  in  favour  of  the  fluke  of  Bordeaux.  A  leltor  of  the  kinjr,  beating 
Ihat  date,  appointed  the  duke  of  Orlpans  lieuteuaiit-geiieral  of  the  kingdom, 
ttnd  ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  kiuK.uader  the  title  ol 
Henry  V. 

The  abdication  of  Charles  was  announced  to  the  poors  and  the  deputies 
by  the  lieutonant-goncral  on  the  3d  of  August;  and  Casiniir-Porior  was  at 
the  same  time  chosen  president  of  tlie  chamber.  On  the  Cih,  the  chanihor 
of  deputies  declared  the  throne  of  France  vacant,  th  jure  and  de facto,  and 
discussed  the  provisions  of  the  charier.  On  tlio  7th,  new  ch'inj,'c8  were 
adopted  in  it ;  and  it  was  voted  to  invite  tlie  duke  of  Orleans  to  become 
king  of  the  French,  on  c(mdition  of  his  accepting  these  chauijes.  On  the 
Btii,  the  chamber  went  in  a  body  to  the  duke,  and  oflTcred  him  the  crown, 
which  he  accepted  ;  and  on  tlio  9th,  he  took  the  prescribed  constitutional 
oath.  Tlic  8|)irit  of  order  manifested  by  the  people  during  the  struiijgle? 
in  Paris,  wbi(!h  prevented  all  outrage  and  plundering,  was  still  further 
■hown  in  the  unmulestvtd  retreat  of  Charles  X.,  who  look  passat'c  for 
England  in  two  American  vessels.  On  arriving  he  was  received  merely 
as  a  private  person.  The  revolution  of  July,  18.'30,  thus  drove  one  dynasty 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  seated  another  in  its  place.  In  theory,  it 
sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peofde,  and  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  ancient  notion  of  passive  obedience ;  but  in  practice,  it  disap- 
pointed the  '•  nu)vemont  party,"  who  looked  to  see  a  monarchy  shorn  of  its 
prerogatives  and  surrounded  by  n  j  ubiican  institutions. 

Though  this  extraordinary  rev<>Iii!ion  had  been  (ifTtcted  with  such  com- 
parative ease,  justice  could  har^'ly  be  considered  as  complete  without  tiio 
trial  of  those  responsible  officers  of  government  who  had  originated,  oral 
least  sanctioned,  this  war  on  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
month,  four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Peyronnct,  Gnernon  dc  Ranvillc,  Clianle- 
lauze,and  Polignac,  wore  arrested,  tried  by  their  peers,  and  being  found  guilty, 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  While  the  trial  was  gonig  on, 
the  Luxembourg  was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob,  demandinjr  the 
death  of  the  prisoners,  and  threatening  vengeance  in  case  the  sentence 
was  not  satisfactory  As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be  suspect- 
ed that  a  capital  GMi'ence  would  not  be  pronounced,  the  violence  of  the 
multitude  increased,  and  everything  seemed  to  menace  a  new  insurrection. 
The  troops  and  national  guards  wern  kept  under  arms  by  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  public  places.  The  whole  personal  influence  of  the 
king  and  of  Lafayette  was  also  employed  to  soothe  the  populace  ;  still  the 
number  and  clamour  of  the  mob  became  so  alarming,  chat  it  wss  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly  to  Vincennes  before  sentence  was 
pronounced ;  and  the  ruse  succeeded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  the  public  mind  continued  to  be  agitated 
by  conspiraciesof  Carlists,orpartisansof  thoexiled  family.  Nor  were  there 
wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  republicans  and  Bonapartists  to  fan  the  flame 
of  insurrection  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  In  the  midst  of 
this  anarchy, the  kingofthe  French,  with  that  prudential  foresight  and  con- 
••ilialory  disposition  which  have  characterised  most  of  his  movements,  de- 
lerminedon  a  tour  through  his  domiiions;  one  of  his  ob  'cts,  doubtless, 
having  been  to  attach  to  liis  person,  by  so  popular  a  course,  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  who  might  otherwise  feel  disposed  to  join  the  disaffected. 
In  allusion  to  the  feeling  of  republicanism.  Dr.  Taylor  forcibly  says : 
"  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  brought  to  trial,  they  openly 
maintain  jdtheir  revolutionary  doctrines;  treated  tlie  king  with  derifion; 
inveighed  against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country ;  entered  into 
violent  altercations  with  the  public  persecutor;  nuMiaced  the  juries  and 
insulted  the  judges.  Tiio  very  extravagance  of  thi's  evil  at  length  worked 
out  a  remedy  ;  the  bnmbast  of  the  republicans  w.is  carried  to  such  an 
excess  of  absurdity,  that  it  became  ridiculovis ;  the  republicans  were  d is- 
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irindd  when  thev  found  thnt  the  nnnsniise  (if  their  iiiflatpd  * 
diieed  not  iiitimiOatioii,  hut  laiigliti-r.     Moilenitn  men  took 
niiddle  claaHifM,  to  whoMi;  prosperity  pfM<-(!  ;ihroad  niid   tniii< 
wuro  ossiMitiiilly  nocrsxary,  rallied  round  tiit;  monarchy. 
canH  wrro  fonicd  to  rnnain  silent,  until  somn  new  pxciim. 
lie  mind  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  disseminating  mischiev 
hoods." 

Beyond  the  period  to  which  we  have  hron(»ht  this  history,  nothing  of 
any  moment  has  occurud  in  France,  that  is  not  incidentally  mentioned  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  hi.-ttory  of  Knjjlaiid.  Whether  Louis  Philippe  is 
iippreh(Mi8ive  that  the  peace  of  the  country  will  not  he  of  lont;  duration, 
or  whether  he  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  Paris  from  showim; 
aiiotiier  specimen  of  their  courage,  if  hy  any  chance  they  shouhl  he 
brought  into  collision  with  the  military — or  whether  it  be  to  provide 
equally  against  either  contingency — is  more  than  we  will  venture  to 
oner  an  opinion  on  ;  but  we  must  not  close  our  sketch  without  stating  that 
he  is  at  present  engaged  in  fortifying  Paris  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
afford  great  facilities  to  the  troops  in  cither  oinergenc^y.  These  works 
were  begun  in  September,  1840,  and  are  not  yet  finished.  When  com- 
plete, the  city  and  suburbs  of  Paris  will  be  enclosed  with  a  thick,  high 
wall,  defended  by  bastions  and  moats  in  various  parts.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  this  wall,  exterior  works,  eonsisting  chiefly  of  detached  forts, 
will  serve  to  protect  the  inner  fortificationH,  and  serve  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  approaching  the  walls  of  the  town.  This  measure  at  first 
met  with  considerable  opposition;  but,  viewing  it  as  a  defensive  opera- 
tion, and  recollecting  how  lately  the  French  capital  was  compelled  to 
open  its  gates  to  an  invading  army,  these  defences  are  now  regarded  with 
more  satisfaction  than  displeasure. 

Subjoined  to  an  excellent  article  on  French  statistics,  &c,,  in  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  are  the  following  pertinent  obnervaticms  on  "  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  France  ;"  which, 
us  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  brief  history,  we  take  the  liberty  to 
transfer  to  our  pages :  "  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the  reader's 
time  by  making  any  observations  on  the  great  influence  exercised  by 
France  in  the  politics  of  Kurope  and  the  world.  That  is  too  obvious,  and 
has  been  too  strikingly  exemplified  during  the  last  half  century,  to  re- 
quire being  pointed  out.  But,  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  France 
has  been  rather  an  object  of  awe,  and  of  vague  apprehension,  from  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  her  existing  institutions,  than  from 
any  fear  of  what  she  mij^ht  be  able  to  effect  under  a  constitutional  and 
settled  form  of  government.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  this  feeling  is, 
perhaps,  not  very  unreasonable  ;  for,  were  anything  to  occur  to  subvert 
the  present  order  of  things,  and  to  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm,  it  is 
dilFicult  to  say  what  the  result  might  be.  There  arc,  indeed,  many  per- 
sons who  are  inclined  to  regard  all  apprehensions  as  to  the  subversion  of 
llie  present  constitution  in  France  as  chimerical ;  we  confess,  however, 
I  hat  we  are  unable  to  participate  in  their  confidence.  lOverything  ia 
France  appears  to  be  tending  to  a  pure  democracy  ;  and  were  tiiere  no- 
thing else,  the  law  of  equal  succession,  by  preventing  the  continuance  of 
large  fortunes  in  single  families,  would  suffice  to  bring  it  about.  What, 
in  fact,  is  there  in  France  to  oppose  a  revolution  ?  With  the  exception  of 
the  holders  of  funded  property,  and  of  those  in  the  immediate  employ- 
ment of  the  court,  hardly  any  one  could  apprehend  any  injury  from  it; 
and  it  is  most  probable  the  property  of  the  former  would  be  protected. 
There  are  no  longer  any  great  landholders  ;  and  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
holder  of  a  small  piece  of  land  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  provided  the 
burdens  laid  on  him  be  not  increased.  Monarchy  in  France  is  without 
til  those  old  associations  and  powerful  bulwarks  whence  it  derives  ali>i  >st 
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•U  its  support  ill  tliirt,  iiiui  inniii  otlu^r  couiitpva ;  iiiid  there  is  really  noth- 
ing to  liimlfr  a  hoHtil*:  iiiajorily  in  the  chanibvr  uf  depulii-*,  or  anyihinn 
that  nhoulfi  powerfully  iiitlueiice  the  pulilie  mind,  from  at  once  NulivertinK 
the  U'nnl  branch  of  the  c»)nHlitulioii.  The  peers  have  no  real  power; 
and  there  is  no  rUmft  tliut  liaH  tliut  deep  und  ahulnitt  interest  in  the  Nup. 
port  of  tli(!  exiNting  inHtitutM)n8,  that  Heetns  indiHpensnhlo  to  rescue  a 
govitrnnient  from  hudilen  popular  inipuhes,  und  (five  it  security  and  free 
action.  Napoleon  will,  most  probably,  be  found  to  have  eorreetly  ap- 
preciated the  exisiioKfetateof  things,  when  he  declared,  that  'the  destruc* 
lion  of  the  arii»toeraey  had  proved  fatal  to  all  subsequent  efforts  fur  es- 
tablishin;;  a  coiiHtitulional  inoiiarchy  in  France.  The  revolution  had  at- 
tempted the  Holution  of  a  problem  as  impossible  as  the  direeiion  of  bal- 
loons. An  aristocracy  is  the  true  support  of  the  throne  ;  its  modernlor, 
its  lever,  its  fulcrum.  The  state  without  it  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder, 
a  balloon  in  the  air.'  Ureal  prudence  on  the  part  of  tlioso  in  authority 
may,  no  doubt,  enable  a  government  like  that  of  France  to  exist  for  an 
indefinitu  period,  but  still  it  must  be  deemed  of  h  precarious  charairter.  \\ 
present,  the  members  of  the  electoral  colleges  constitute  tliu  only  aris- 
locratical  body  to  be  found  in  the  country  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  little  to 
fear  from  the  encroachments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  licentious- 
ness on  the  olIuT,  as  long  as  they  continue  on  their  present  footin^r.  Uut 
great  eflorts  are  brtiwg  made  to  lower  the  qualifieations  of  electors,  and, 
consequently,  to  extend  the  electoral  basis;  and  should  these  be  success- 
ful, th»!  government  will  necossarily  be  rendered  still  more  dependent  on 
popular  impulse. 

"  But  though  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upon 
It  as  the  merest  possible  delusion  to  imagiiio  that  there  can  be  anything 
like  a  repetition  of  the  enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Society  is  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis; 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rectify  ;  the  people  are  not  smarting  from 
the  oppressions  of  a  host  of  feudal  tyrants  ;  and,  though  that  is  most 
doubtful,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  had  sufncient  experience  of 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  govern  the  world.  Provided,  Iherelore,  they 
are  left  to  arrange  their  internal  affairs  as  they  may  judge  best,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  other  Kuropean  natit)ns  have  little  to  fear  from  any 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  form  of  government  in  France.    At 

f>resent,  it  is  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head  ;  the  only  change  like- 
V  to  happen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN. 


This  country,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  and  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  France,  was  well  known 
to  the  Phcenicians  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era;  yet 
<t  appears  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  tlie  Greeks  in  the 
lime  of  Herodotus.  As  far  as  history  or  tradition  makes  us  acquainted 
with  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  they  were  the  Cellre  and  Iberians,  who 
became  blended  in  tlie  common  name  of  Celtiberians.  Till  the  coming 
of  the  Carthaginians  into  Spain,  however,  nothing  certain  can  be  afTirmed 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  this  happened  not  long  before  the  first  piiiiic  \iar 
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n  nncicnt  timrn  Sp mi  wim  ri'i^HnU-d  iis  h  «"«iuiitry  n-pli-lc  with  riches:  nnd 
titoiigh  lit  (lilt  liiiiv  iif  tlio  Uoiirsiti  i-(iiii|iicHt  jiriiilii{iiitiN  (|u:tiiti(ii'.<t  of  golJ 
mill  silver  hiui  Ix'fii  carried  out  of  it  t>y  the  Carthai^iiiiaiiH  in  I  Tyriiiiin.  it 
Htill  liitd  thn  reputation  of  heiiiK  very  rich.  We  iire  iiifor mil  by  Ari«- 
titile,  that  when  the  iMitenieiaiiH  tlr.it  iirtivcd  in  Spain,  liny  cxchaiitfod 
ilirir  nival  cominuditicH  for  .tiicli  iniiiitiiHe  ((uaiilitieH  of  mlver,  tliat  thiir 
hliips  could  neither  contain  nor  NUNtaiii  their  load,  tlioui,'li  they  ui^cd  it  lor 
liailast,  and  made  their  anclmrs  and  other  iiii|>lein('iitH  of  hiIvit.  Nor 
i-diild  it  have  been  much  diininiNhtd  when  the  ( 'arthajriniiuin  camp,  hiiico 
ilie  inhabitants  at  that  time  made  all  their  uteiiMiU,  4^'Ven  their  inuiiKerH, 
III'  that  prcciouH  inetul.  In  the  time  u{  the  itoniaiiH  tiii»  utirazin<{  |ileiiiy 
was  ({reatly  reduced;  still  their  gleanin(r!i  were  liy  no  means  despnMlije, 
tiiiice  in  niiio  years  they  carried  off  lll,.'rl-J  pounds  of  silver,  and  ■\,o.)!i 
jioiinds  of  (Told,  besides  an  immeiMe  quantity  uf  coin  and  otlicr  thing's  of 
value. 

Although  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spiiin  appear  to  have  consisted  o( 
C(dti(J  tribes,  which  probably  entered  the  peninsula  from  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Uaul,  and  occupied  the  iiorthitrn  districts,  there  is  every  rea* 
tiiiii  to  believe  that  the  southern  part  of  the  country  was  possessed  by 
liic  iMauritani  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  the  narrowness  of  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  valuable  products  of  Spain,  beiiiir  induce* 
iiients  quite  sufflcicnt  for  thn  Africuu  barbarians  to  form  settlenientii 
lliere.  Accordingly,  the  Carlhagcnians,  whose  descent  from  the  IMneni- 
cians  led  them  to  traflic  with  all  those  nations  who  could  su[)ply  them 
with  useful  commodities,  early  directed  their  views  towards  Spain,  and 
about  the  year  300  b.  c,  had  established  a  colony  in  (lie  nortli-easit  of  the 
peninsula,  and  founded  the  town  of  Barceno,  the  modern  Barcelona.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  century  their  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans Induced  them  to  attempt  lb<-  ionciiiest  of  a  country  so  advanta- 
geously situated  for  their  ooinmercial  enterpri.ses.  This  attempt  gave 
rise  to  the  second  punic  war.  The  result  was  the  gradual  annexation  of 
the  whole  peninsula  to  the  lioinan  republic,  and  it  continued,  under  the 
name  of  llispania,  to  form  an  important  province  of  the  empire  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  It  was  usually  divided  into  three  great  portions,  liUsi- 
taiiia,  Bfctica  or  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  Tarraconensis  or  Hispania  Cilo- 
rior.  The  Spaniards  were  naturally  brave,  and  though  the  inhabitanis  of 
tiie  eastern  and  southern  coasts  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servile 
subjection,  yet,  as  the  Uomaiis  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than 
tlu!  Cartliagenians  had  done,  they  met  with  nations  whose  lovo  of  liberty 
was  equal  to  their  valour,  and  whom  tlie  whole  strength  of  their  empire 
was  scarcely  able  to  subdue.  Of  these  the  most  formidable  were  the  Nu 
luaiitines,  Cantabrians,  and  Asturians.  In  the  time  of  the  third  piinic 
war,  one  Vierialhus,  a  celebrated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a. 
gang  of  banditti,  took  the  command  of  some  nations  who  had  been  in  al- 
liance with  Carthage,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  Roman  power  in  that 
part  of  Spain  called  Lusitania,  now  Portugal.  The  pnetor  Vitelius,  who 
commanded  in  those  parts,  marched  against  him  with  ten  thousand  men, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  of  lis  troops. 
The  Romans  immediately  dispatched  another  pnetor  with  ten  thousand 
foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horse  ;  but  Vieriathus,  having  first  cut  off  a  de- 
tachment of  four  thousand  of  them,  engaged  tlu;  rest  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and,  having  entirely  defeated  them,  reduced  greiit  part  of  the  country. 
Anotiier  praetor,  who  was  sent  with  a  new  army,  met  with  the  same  fate; 
so  that,  after  the  destruirtion  of  Carthage,  tin-  Koinaiis  thought  proper 
to  send  their  consul,  Qiiintus  Fabius,  who  delValcd  the  Lusitanians  in 
several  battles.  It  is  not,  however,  ncces-iary  to  pursue  this  portron  o( 
the  Spanish  history  with  minuteness ;  sutfice  it  to  say,  that  after  many 
severe  contests,  in  which  the  Romans  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  thtt 
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bravtry  of  the  Celtiberiaiis,  Numantines,  and  Caiitabrians,  Scipio  iEmili. 
anus,  ihe  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  sent  against  Numaiitia,  wliicli,  after 
a  most  desperate  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  commander,  though 
scarcely  au  inhabitant  survived  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  Tliis 
was  a  final  overthrow,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  very  speedily  became  a 
province  of  Roiii.c\  aoverned  by  two  annual  praetors. 

Nothing  of  imporiauce  now  occurred  m  the  history  of  the  peninsula  till 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla  ;  b.  c.  76.     The  latter  having 
crushed  the  Marian  ftK-tioii,  proscribed  all  those  who  had  joined  Hgainst 
him  whom  he  could  not  destroy.     Among  these  was  Sertorius,  who  had 
collected  a  powerful  army  from  the  relics  of  that  party,  and  contended 
with  great  success  against  Caius  Annius  and  Meteilus,  who  were  sent 
against  him.     Sertorius  now  formed  a  design  of  erecting  Lusitania  into 
an  independent  republic  ;  and  so  vigorously  were  his  measures  prosecuted, 
that  the  Romans  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  liieir  empire 
in  that  quarter.    On  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  most  eminent  generals  in  Rome 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  the  command  of  the  army  which  it 
was  intended  to  send  against  this  formidable  enemy.    After  some  deliber- 
ation, the  management  of  this  war  v/as  intrusted  to  Pompey,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Great,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  consular  dignity. 
Meteilus  was  not,  however,  recalled.     Sertorius  for  a  long  time  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  them  both ;  and  after  establishing  himself  in  Lu^•i- 
tania,  he  made  such  perpetual  attacks  on  their  united  armies,  that  tliey 
found  it  necessary  to  separate,  one  retreating  into  Gaul,  and  the  otijer  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.    Treachery  at  length  effected  for  the  Roman 
c'iwse  what  valour  tried  in  vain,  the  bold  and  skilful  Sertorius  being  as- 
sassinated at  an  entertainment  by  Perperna,  after  having  made  head  againsi 
the  Roman  forces  for  almost  ten  years.     Pompey  now  pressed  (orwaro, 
with  redoubled  ardour  against  the  insurgent  army,  and  the  troops,  deprived 
of  their  able  leader,  were  finally  subdued  by  him. 

Though  conquered,  Spain  was  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  tranquility ; 
many  of  the  most  warlike  nations,  particularly  the  Cantabrians  and  Astu* 
rians,  continuing,  wherever  opportunities  presented  themselves,  to  struggle 
for  their  independence.  But  from  the  time  of  Agrippa,  who  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  them,  till  the  decline  of  the  western  empire, 
they  remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Augustus  himself 
founded  the  colony  of  Ciesar  Augusta  (Sarajossa),  and  Augustus  Emerita 
(Merida).  For  four  hundred  years  the  Roman  manners  and  language  took 
root  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  which  in  Ciesar's  time  had  a  population  of 
(otly  millions.  Tarragona  had  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  and  Merida  supported  a  garrison  of  ninety  thousand  men.  In  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  the  peninsula  at  that  period  rivalled  Rome,  and  it 
gave  birth  to  many  men  of  first-rate  character  and  abilities ;  among  them, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Theodosius  the  Great. 

in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  the  Gothic  tribes  of  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Alans,  spread  themselves  over  the  peninsula.  About  the  year 
4v2()  the  brave  Wallia  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  The 
Vandals,  from  whom  Andalusia  received  its  name,  could  not  withstand 
him,  and  withdrew  into  Africa  in  a  few  years  after.  The  Visigoths,  undei 
I'iUric,  extended  their  kingdom  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  in  484: 
and  at  length  Leovigild,  in  583,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  in 
Galicia.  Under  his  successor,  Reccared  I.,  the  introduction  of  the  catho- 
lie  faith  gave  the  corrupt  Latin  language  the  predominance  over  the  Gothic  • 
and,  after  that  time,  the  unity  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  maintained  by 
the  catholic  religion  and  the  political  influence  of  the  clergy. 
'Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  (the  name  adopted 
by  the  Arabs  after  their  settlement  in  liurope),  having  overran  Barbary 
with  a  rapidity  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  possessed  themseWes  f>l 
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the  Gothic  dominions  in  Africa,  made  a  descent  upon  Spain.  Roderie, 
the  king  of  the  Goths,  was  a  usurper,  and  having  occasioned  |rreai  disaf- 
fection among  his  subjects,  he  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people  if 
he  allowed  the  enemy  time  to  tamper  with  ihem.  The  two  armie's  met  in 
a  plain  near  Xeres,  in  Andalusia.  The  Goths  began  the  attack  with  great 
fury,  but  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  Roderic,  in  his  flight,  was  drowned 
in  the  Guadalquiver,  a.  d.  711.  Nearly  the  whole  ijf  Spain  was  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Moor?  (as  the  Arabs  of  Spain  are  usually  called), 
by  this  decisive  battle  ;  those  Goths  who  still  contended  for  independence 
retiring  into  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asturia,  Burgos,  and  Biscay.  Bat 
in  718  their  power  began  to  revive  under  Pelayo  (or  Don  Pelagio),  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood,  who  headed  those  that  had  retired  to  the  mountains 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  In  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  these  re- 
gions Pelayo  established  himself;  and  such  were  its  natural  defences, 
that  although  the  Moorish  governor,  Alakor,  sent  a  powerful  army  to  crush 
him,  the  followers  of  Pelayo  were  so  concealed  among  the  precipices, 
that,  almost  unseen,  they  annihilated  their  enemies.  In  a  second  attempt 
the  Moors  were  equally  unsuccessful,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  army  being 
either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken  prisoners. 

At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  Spain  became  a  province  of  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Abderahman,  the  ca- 
liph's viceroy  in  Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rendered  himself  inde- 
pendent, fixing  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Cordova.  Abderahman's 
first  care  was  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  and  though  he  could 
not  alter  the  Mahommedan  laws,  which  are  unchangeable  as  the  koran 
wherein  they  are  written,  he  appointed  just  magistrates,  released  his 
Christian  subjects  from  a  great  part  of  the  tribute-money  hitherto  exacted 
from  them,  and  patronised  commerce  and  the  arts.  At  Cordova  he  built 
one  of  the  most  superb  mosques  in  the  world,  and  it  still  remains  a  splendid 
monument  of  the  skill  and  magnificence  of  that  enlightened  people.  The 
descendants  of  Abderahman  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries  to  reign 
in  Spain,  at  their  capital  Cordova,  patronising  the  sciences  and  arts,  par- 
ticularly astronomy  and  medicine,  at  a  period  when  christian  Europe  was 
immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  778,  Charlemagne  entered 
Spain  with  two  great  armies,  one  passing  through  Catalonia,  and  the  other 
through  Navarre,  where  he  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  On 
his  return  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moors,  though  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  keeping  posssssion  of  all  those  places  iie  had  reduced. 

In  the  meantime  the  kingdom  founded  by  Pelayo,  now  called  the  king- 
dom of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  continued  to  increase  rapidly  in  strength,  and 
in<>ny  advantages  were  gained  over  the  Moors,  'n  the  early  part  of  the 
tt...h  century,  a  distinguished  general,  named  Mohammed  Ebn  Amir  Al- 
manzor,  appeared  to  support  the  sinking  cause  of  that  people.  He  took 
the  city  of  Leon,  which  he  reduced  to  ashes,  and  destroyed  the  inhabitants. 
Harcelona  shared  the  same  fate ;  Castile  was  reduced  and  depopulated ; 
Galicia  and  Portugal  ravaged  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  Chris- 
tians in  fifty  different  engagements.  A  pestilence,  however,  having  at- 
tacked his  army  just  after  he  had  demolished  the  city  of  Compostella,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph  the  gates  of  the  church  of  St.  James,  the  Christians 
Buperstitiously  attributed  it  to  a  divine  judgment;  and,  in  the  full  persua- 
eion  that  the  Moors  were  destitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  them 
with  such  fury  in  the  next  battle,  that  all  the  valour  of  Almanzor  and  his 
soldiers  could  not  save  them  from  a  terrible  defeat,  and,  overcome  with 
ghanio  and  despair,  he  starved  himself  to  death. 

During  this  period  a  new  Christian  principality  appeared  in  Spain,  name- 
ly, that  of  Castile,  which  lay  in  the  middle  between  the  Christian  king  lona 
of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordova.    This  district 
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soon  became  an  object  of  contention  belweoti  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Cor- 
dova ;  but  bv  degrees  Castile  fell  entirely  inuier  the  power  of  the  kings  o/ 
Leon  and  Oviedo;  in  1035,  Don  Sanchez  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Don 
Ferdinand,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  by  this  event  the  territories  of  Cas- 
tile were  first  firmly  united  to  thcwe  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  sove- 
reigns  were  from  that  time  styled  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile. 

Arragon,  another  Christian  kingdom,  was  set  up  in  Spain  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  The  history  of  Arragon.  however,  during 
its  infancy,  is  but  little  known.  But  about  the  year  103'),  Don  Sanchez, 
suniamcd  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  erected  Arragon  into  a  kingdom  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Don  Kamira,  and  afterwards  it  became  very  powerful. 
At  this  time  the  continent  of  Spain  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  by 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  east  to  west,  from  the  coast  of  Valentia  to  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  The  country  north  of  this  belonged 
to  the  Christians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  share, 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of  wealth  and  real  power,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  the  Moors  were  greatly  superior;  but  their  continual  dissen- 
sions weakened  them,  and  every  day  faciliated  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Moorish  governments,  indeed,  being  weakened  by  changes  of 
dynasties,  as  well  as  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Christian  kings  wrested 
from  them  one  portion  of  tiie  country  after  another,  till,  after  the  great 
victory  which  the  united  Christian  princes  gained  over  the  Moors,  in  1222, 
at  Tolosa,  in  Sierra  Morena,  there  remained  to  thetn  only  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  which  was  likewise  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Castilian  su- 
premacy in  1246,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  Ferdniand  and  Isabella. 

In  1080,  the  king  of  Toledo  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Seville, 
another  Moorish  potentate,  which  being  observed  by  Alphonso,  king  of 
Castile,  he  also  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  four  years  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  with  ail  the  places  of  importance  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  that  time  he  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  province  of  New  Castile  submitted,  and  Madrid 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  only  son  of  Alphonso  died 
without  heirs ;  and  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  his  daughter,  united  Castile  and 
Leon.  Having  thus  become  more  powerful  than  the  former  kings,  he  con- 
quered Baeza  and  Cordova,  and  after  a  difficult  siege  of  eighteen  months, 
made  himself  master  of  Seville,  a.  d.  1248.  Setting  out  thence,  he  gained 
possession  of  Cadiz.  In  vain  the  mountains  of  Jaens  opposed  them 
selves  to  his  career;  the  coasts  no  longer  allowed  reinforcements  to  arrive 
from  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Spaniards,  and  Granada  was  henceforward  theii 
chief  possession. 

Ferdinand  III.,  after  conquering  Cordova,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
and  subjecting  Granada  to  a  feudal  dependence  on  him,  became,  in  1252, 
the  true  founder  of  Castile,  by  establishing  the  rule  of  indivisibility  and 
primogeniture,  in  the  succession.  Still  the  whole  was  as  yet  an  imper- 
fect confederation.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  government  and  the  public 
welfare.  They  were  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  nobles,  they  were 
appointed  ministers  of  finance,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and  stew 
ards  to  the  great;  thus  they  obtained  possession  of  all  the  money  in  the 
country,  and,  by  their  excessive  usury,  at  length  excited  a  universal  out 
cry  against  them ;  and,  in  1492,  they  were  banished  forever,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  thousand,  from  Spain.  The  improvement  of  tlie 
country  was  much  retarded  by  the  defects  in  the  public  administration, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taxes,  by  powerful  vassais,  bill  kings,  and 
family  disputes ;  so  that  the  third  estate  was  not  formed  in  Castile  till 
A.  D.  1325,  two  hundred  years  later  than  that  of  Arragon,  and  with  inferior 
privileges.  Meanwhile  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  the  estates  of  the  kiiiir- 
doni,  namely,  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility,  the  orders  of  knights,  and 
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eignteen  great  cities,  restricted  tlic  royal  power,  without,  however,  bring- 
ing about  a  state  of  legal  order.  Uiit,  in  Arragoii,  of  which  Al|)hoii»o  I., 
since  the  conquest  of  Sara<rossa,  in  1115,  had  been  in  complete  possession, 
the  third  estate  was  formed  before  tlie  middle  of  the  twelfth  century— 
sooner  than  in  any  other  Kuropean  country — and  a  well  settled  political 
order  ensued. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  we  find  England,  for  the  first  time,  inter 
fering  with  the  affairs  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1284  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre had  been  united  to  that  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  Donna  .loanna, 
queen  of  Navarre,  with  Philip  the  Fair,  of  France.  In  1328,  howevei,  the 
kingdoms  were  again  separated,  though  th(?  sovereigns  of  Navarre  were 
still  related  to  those  of  France.  In  1350,  Charles,  surnamed  the  Wicked, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Navarre,  and  married  the  daughter  of  John,  king 
of  France.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  and  that  he  himself  was 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  secretly  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion with  England  against  the  French  monarch,  and  even  drew  into  hiii 
schemes  the  dauphin  Charles,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Wise.  When 
the  young  prince  was  made  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his  connexions,  by 
way  of  atonement  he  promised  to  sacrifice  his  new  associates.  Accord- 
ingly, he  invited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  same  party,  to  a  feast  at  Rouen,  where  he  betrayed  them  to  his  father. 
Tiie  most  obnoxious  were  <  xecuted,  and  the  kingof  Navarir  was  thrown 
into  prison.  In  this  extremity,  the  parly  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had 
recourse  to  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince, 
invaded  France,  defeated  King  John  at  Poictiers,  and  took  him  p.isoner, 
which  unfortunate  event  produced  the  most  violent  disturbances  in  that 
kingdom.  The  dauphin,  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  naturally  assumed 
the  royal  power  during  his  father's  captivity.  In  order  to  obtain  supplies, 
he  assembled  the  states  of  the  kingdom ;  but  that  assembly,  instead  of 
supporting  his  administration,  demanded  limitations  of  the  prince's  power, 
the  punishment  of  past  malversations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre. A  rebellion  ensued ;  and  amid  the  disorders  that  conv.ilsed  the 
kingdom,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  presented 
a  dangerous  leader  to  the  malcontents.  Those  of  the  French  people 
who  wished  to  restore  peace  to  their  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards 
the  dauphin.  Marcel,  the  seditious  provost  of  Pans,  was  slain  in  at- 
tempting to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  capital  imme- 
diately returned  to  its  duty  ;  considerable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peasants 
were  dispersed  or  put  to  the  sword ;  some  bands  of  military  robbers  under- 
went the  same  fate,  and  France  began  once  more  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  civil  government. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
the  cities  in  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile  had  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Holy  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns ;  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  pur- 
sue criminals;  and  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  courts  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  often  murmured  against  this  salutary 
histitution ;  they  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  their  most  valua- 
ble priviliges,  and  endeavoured  to  have  it  abolished.  But  their  catholic 
majesties  (for  suith  was  the  title  they  now  bore),  sensible  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  their 
kingdom,  but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  degrees  annihilate  the  ter 
ntorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  countenanced  the  institution  upon 
every  occasion,  and  supported  it  with  the  full  force  of  royal  authority ;  by 
which  means  the  prompt  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  was  re- 
stored, and  with  it  tranquillity  and  order.  But  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  giving  vigour  and  justice  to  their  civil  government,  and  securing 
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their  subjects  from  violence  and  oppression,  an  intcmjierafe  zeal  led  Iheti, 
10  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  equally  contniry  to  the  natural 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  mild  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  nr\(l  thus  originated 
the  most  baneful  of  all -institutions,  the  Inqrnsition.  Wherever  the  foot- 
steps of  the  '•holy  orFir!E"  may  be  traced,  the  path  is  marked  with 
blood  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  it  run  such  a  sanguinary  career 
as  in  Spain. 

Of  ail  the  Mahommedan  possessions  in  Spain,  the  kingdom  of  Cr.inndii 
now  alone  remained.  Princes  equally  zealous  and  ambitious  naturally 
wished  to  add  that  fertile  territory  to  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  cxpef- 
ling  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  extending  its  doctrines.  Everything 
conspired  to  favour  their  project ;  the  Moorish  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil 
wars;  when  Ferdinand,  having  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  authori- 
sing a  crusade,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  entered  Granada. 
Its  subjugation  quickly  followed.  When  the  capital  surrendered,  it  was 
stipulated  that  their  king  should  enjoy  the  revenue  of  certain  places  in 
the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros ;  that  the  inhabitants  should  retain  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  houses,  goods,  and  inheritances,  their  laws 
and  religion.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  had 
flourished  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

During  the  period  of  Arabian  power,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  flourished  in  Spain.  The  universities  and  libraries  at  Cor- 
dova and  other  places  were  resorted  to  by  the  Christians,  as  the  seat  of 
the  Greco-Arabic  literature  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  these 
institutions  Europe  received  the  knowledge  of  the  arithmetical  characters, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  of  rags ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  the  blending  of  the  chivalrous  and  religious 
spirit  gave  occasion  to  the  foundation  of  several  military  orders.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vival  el  Campeador,  the 
hero  without  an  equal,  has  been  celebrated  since  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  as  the  hero  of  his  age.  The  romantic  elevation  of  national  feel- 
ing, which  found  its  support  in  the  religious  faith  and  national  church, 
preserved  the  Christian  Gothic  states  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Asturia, 
from  many  internal  and  external  dangers.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  that  Columbus, 
a  Genoese  navigator,  discovered  America.  The  country  was  afterwards 
subdued  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro ;  and' its  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
continued,  until  of  late,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Spain ;  but  riches  so  easily 
acquired  in  the  new  world  withdrew  much  of  the  activity  of  the  nation 
from  the  improvement  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  avarice,  united  with 
fanaticism,  established  an  impoliti(!  colonial  system.  Still,  the  extensive 
conquests  which  were  made  by  ttie  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  though 
obtained  by  the  fiercest  cruelty  and  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  tended,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  raise  the  Spanish  monarch  above  any  other  in  Europe. 
On  the  death  of  Isabella,  which  took  place  in  1506,  Philip,  archduke  o[ 
Austria,  came  to  Castile,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom  as 
heir  to  his  mother-in-law;  but  he  dying  in  a  short  time  after,  his  son, 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  His  father,  at  his  death,  left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  the 
young  prince;  and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  Cardinal  Ximenes  sole 
regent  of  Castile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandson.  This  man,  whose  chtir- 
acter  is  no  less  singular  than  illustrious,  who  united  the  abilities  of  a  great 
statesman  with  the  devotion  of  a  superstitions  monk,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  prime  minister  with  the  severity  of  a  mendicant,  maintained 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  high-spirited  nobility  ;  and  when,  in  1517,  he  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  king  the  power  he  had  so  worthily  held  for  him 
lie  was  able  to  do  so  with  honour  and  integrity. 
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"  Never  yet,"  observes  Dr.  Von  Rolteck,  "  the  old  Roman  emperors, 
and  perliaps  Charles  Martel  excepted,  had  providence  accumulated  such 
great  power  in  Europe  upon  one  head,  as  Charles  V.  inherited.  The  two 
nioinontoiis  marriages — that  of  Maximilian  I.  with  the  hereditary  princess 
of  Uurgnndy,  and  that  of  his  sun,  Philip  I.,  with  Joanna  of  Spain  (upon 
whom,  however,  the  great  inheritance  of  lier  parents  did  riot  devolve 
until  the  death  of  three  nearer  heirs),  made  Charles,  Joanna's  first-born,  the 
master  of  immense  countries ;  they  gave  by  that  means  the  political 
relations  and  clTorts  of  llurope  their  prini:ipul  fi<rure  and  delermini>tion 
for  centuries."  Charles  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  hislhrone,  when 
the  emperor  Maximilian  assembled  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  choose  that  young  prince  as  his  successor. 
But  though  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  German  electors  to  confer  on 
him  that  dignity,  other  circumstances  conspired  to  his  exaltation.  The 
imperial  crov/n  had  so  lon^  continued  in  the  Austrian  line,  that  it  began 
to  be  considered  as  hereditary  in  that  family  ;  and  Germany,  torn  by 
religious  disputes,  stood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  also  to  protect  it  against  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  the  Turks,  who,  under  Selim  1.,  threatened  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  This  fierce  and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  subdued  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  power  of 
Charles  appeared  necessary  to  oppose  that  of  Selim.  The  extensive 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  Germany;  the  rich  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Franche  Compte;  the  entire  possession  of  the  great  and  warlike 
kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to 
hold  him  up  to  the  first  dignity  among  Christian  princes ;  and  the  new 
world  seemed  only  to  be  called  into  existence  that  its  treasures  might 
enable  him  to  defend  Christendom  against  the  infidels.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  language  of  his  partisans. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  and  he 
put  forth  his  claims  with  equal  confidisnce,  and  scarcely  less  plausibility. 
The  electors,  whose  deliberations  were  directed  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  of 
Saxony,  who  himself  refused  the  offered  throne  from  purely  political 
motives,  united  finally  in  favour  of  Charles,  as  a  German  prince,  and  whose 
position  promised  the  empire  the  most  certain  protection,  especially  against 
tlie  menacing  power  of  the  Turks.  Yet  he  was  required,  by  solemn  ac- 
ceptation of  a  convention  with  the  electors,  to  guarantee  the  most  precious 
of  ancient  rights,  and  to  promise  such  innovations  as  appeared  useful. 
Although  the  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  rivalship  with- 
out enmity,  the  preference  was  no  sooner  given  to  Charles,  than  Francis 
discovered  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition,  and  could 
not  suppress  his  chagrin  and  indignation  at  being  rejected.  We  shall 
find  in  the  sequel,  that  the  jealousy  between  those  potentates  cost  Europe 
four  sanguinary  wars.  The  first  act  of  Charles'  administration  was  to 
appoint  a  diet  of  the  Empire,  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  order  to  concert 
with  the  princes  proper  measures  for  cheeking  the  progress  of  "  those 
lew  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Jermany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors."  This  subject, 
lowever,  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  Spain,  and  as  our 
lotice  of  the  reformation  appears  elsewhere,  we  here  merely  allude  to  it. 

Not  long  after  Charles'  coronation  at  Aix  la-Chapelle,  an  insurrection 
iroke  uui  in  Spain,  which  was  highly  dangerous  for  the  power  of  the 
ting,  and  extremely  remarkable  in  its  origin,  spirit,  and  object.  The  com- 
rtiencemenlof  the  reign  of  Charles,  whose  partiality  for  his  Dutch  favour- 
ites wounded  the  Spanish  pride,  was  already  attended  with  disorders  ;  and 
all  the  courage  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  whom  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholic  had  appointed  in  his  last  moments  administrator  of  tho 
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kiiiijiioiii,  had  been  necessary  to  allay  the  storm,  whicih  the  nobility  had 
mainly  raised.     The  arrival  of  Charles  in  S|)ain  wonid   have   restored 
complete  tranquillity,  had  ho  not  wantonly  wounded  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
pie,  who  wore  beeoniinjf  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  by  his  scornful 
and  despotic  manners,  and  harshly  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
country  by  his  imperious  tone,  by  disregard  of  customary  forms,  and  by 
extraordinary  demands.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  pone  to  (iermany, 
•   to  take  possession  of  the  new  throne,  the  cities  of  ('astile  arose  for  the 
defence  of  their  ancient  rights.     These  cities,  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence, refused  to  acknowledge  Cardinal  Adrian,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  whom 
Charles,  his  former  pupil,  had  appointed  regent.     They  concluded  among 
themselves  a  "holy  league,"  got  possession  of  the  person  of  the  queeii> 
mother,  to  administer  in  the  name  of  her,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to  the  king  a  detail  of  their  well- 
founded  grievances,  of  which  they  demanded  redress.     Charles  refused  to 
receive  the  deputies  of  the  league,  and  thus  augmented  the  exasperation 
of  the  people.    The  league  then  raised  its  head  still  more  boldly,  and 
formed  plans  for  liberating  the  common  people  from  the  ancient  feudal 
oppression  of  the  nobility.    The  democratic  spirit  spread  rapidly ;  but  it 
was  by  this  very  means  the  cause  was  lost;  for  the  nobles  in  all  the 
provinces,  feeling  that  spirit  far  more  than  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power 
rallied  around  the  throne,  which  they  had  previously  risen  against,  and 
around  the  regent  Adrian,  whom  they  had  hitherto  hated,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  projects  of  the  rebels.    The  citiz"  .-warriors  of  the  league,  not- 
withstanding the  high  courage  and  devotednessof  individuals,  were  unabli 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  forces  brought  against  them;  and  though 
the  noble  city  of  Toledo  defied  their  power  for  nearly  a  year  after  all  the 
others  hi'.d  submitted,  it  was  at  length  taken  by  stratagem,  and  royalty 
triumphed.     The  most  precious  of  ancient  privileges  were  abolished  oi 
forgotten;  the  cortes,  once  so  venerated  and  influential,  degenerated  intt 
tame  assemblies,  the  principal  business  of  which  was  to  grant  taxes,  but 
the  voice  of  which  was  unable  to  produce  salutary  reform.    This  revolt 
seemed  to  Francis  a  favourable  juncture  for  reinstating  the  family  of  John 
d'Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.     Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
part  of  the  dominions,  and  the  troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been 
called  away  to  quell  the  commotion  in  Spain.     A  French  army,  under 
Andrew  de  Foix,  speedily  conquered  Navarre  ;  but  that  young  and  inex 
perienced   nobleman,  pushed  on  by  military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter 
Castile.  The  Spaniards,  though  divided  among  themselves,  united  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prisoner,  and  recovered  Na- 
varre in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  spent  in  its  reduction. 

Hostilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter  between  the  rival  monarchs,  soor 
spread  to  another.  The  king  of  France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon 
to  i.iake  war  against  the  emperor,  and  to  invade  Luxembourg.  Charles, 
after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France ;  but  was  repelled  and 
worsted  before  Mezieres,  by  the  amous  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished 
among  his  cotemporaries  by  the  ai,pellation  of  "The  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,"  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a  great  general  to 
the  punctilious  honour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry. 
During  these  openuions  in  the  field,  an  unsuccessful  congress  was  held 
at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  It  served  only 
to  exasperate  the  parties  which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league 
wf»2  !?oon  after  c  included,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey,  between  the  pope 
Henry,  and  Charles,  against  France;  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
Francis  cont.iiued  to  lose  ground  in  Italy,  the  autiiority  of  the  emperor 
and  his  confederates  was  everywhere  established  there.  Following  up 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  the  field  by  political  mancEuvre  Charles 
paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  England  in  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his  pres- 
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ence  was  become  necessafy.  In  this  he  was  more  fortunate  than  he 
hiul  any  right  to  expect ;  Tor  he  not  only  (^'lined  the  cordiiil  frit^idship  of 
Honry,  but  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Woisoy,  (who  had  been  grossly 
deceived  and  oflended  by  the  share  which  Charles  took  in  conferring  the 
p»|):icy,  vacant  at  Leo's  death,  on  Adrian),  by  assuring  him  of  it  on  the 
decease  of  the  present  pontiff,  whose  age  and  infirmities  seemed  to  render 
it  no*  '  distant.  But  the  negotiation  between  Charles  and  Henry  proved 
of  little  value  to  either ;  for  the  army  under  tlie  earl  of  Surrey,  that  was 
sent  to  invade  France,  was  obliged  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
without  being  able  tu  take  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

Francis  had  prepared  not  only  for  the  most  energetic  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  but  was  resolved  also  upon  reconquering  Milan.  This,  perhaps, 
would  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  at  the  instigation  of  his  intriguing 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon, constable  of  France.  Impelled  by  passion,  this  prince  fled  to  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  fight  under  his  banners,  and  thereby  revenge  the 
wrong  which  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  France  lost  its  best 
general,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  its  enemy,  by  the  hand  of  its  natural 
defender.  In  the  meantime  the  imperial  army,  under  the  command  of 
Pescara  and  Bourbon,  had  penetrated  into  Provence,  and  was  besieging 
Marseilles.  But  Francis,  never  more  energetic  than  in  misfortune,  forced 
these  arrogant  generals  to  retreat,  and  entered  once  more  as  conqueror 
the  plains  of  Milan  and  their  brilliant  capital.  The  strong  city  of  Pavia, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  almost  the  last  hope  of  the  emperor  hung, 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  art  of  war.  Great  destinies  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
issue  of  this  siege.  Already  the  friends  of  Charles  began  to  waver* 
already  threatening  clouds  seemed  to  portend  some  dire  political  calamity. 
Pope  Clenjent  VII.  (Medicis),  previously  the  enemy  of  the  French, 
having  signed  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Charles ; 
and  England,  ministering  to  the  passions  of  Wolsey,  its  prime  minister, 
had  grown  cold  in  the  emperor's  interest.  The  French  army  no  sooner 
appeared  in  Piedmont  than  the  whole  Milanese  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation.  The  capital  opened  its  gates.  The  forces  of  the  emperoi 
and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had  Francis  pursued  them,  they  must 
have  abandoned  that  post,  and  been  totally  dispersed.  But  fortune  sud- 
denly rescued  her  favourite  son  from  such  a  disaster,  by  a  most  decisive 
blow.  The  evil  genius  of  Francis  led  him  to  besiege  Pavia,  which  almost 
miraculously  withstood,  during  the  winter,  the  immense  force  that  was 
brought  against  it,  until  the  generals  of  Charles,  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements, hastened  to  its  relief.  The  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  eager  for 
plunder,  longed  to  engage;  and  the  chivalrous  pride  of  Francis  would  not 
permit  him  to  decline  a  battle,  although  in  this  he  acted  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  most  experienced  generals.  Under  the  walls  of  Pavia, 
February  23,  1525,  the  emperor's  army  gained  tlie  most  brilliant  victory; 
Francis  himself,  after  the  most  valiant  resistance,  being  taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  this  victory,and  of  the  captivity  of  Francis  more  especially, 
filled  all  Kurope  with  consternation.  The  French  army  was  nearly  des- 
troyed, Milan  was  immediately  abandoned,  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
French  soldier  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  emperor,  and  still 
more  his  ambition,  became  an  object  of  universal  terror,  and  resolutions 
»were  everywhere  taken  to  set  bounds  to  it;  while  France,  governed  at 
Buch  a  calamitous  juncture  by  the  queen-mother,  a  princess  of  a  mascu- 
line and  courageous  character,  prepared  for  a  desperate  contest.  The 
emperor  saw  a  prospect  of  unbounded  glory,  and  immediately  meditated 
plans  for  realizing  it.  It  was  not,  however,  by  pursuing  his  victory  with 
energy,  but  by  recurring  to  artful  negotiation,  that  Charles  sought  to  gain 
his  object.    Ke  designed  to  humble  Francis,  who  rejected  with  indignation 
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Ihn  ignoiniiiioiis  terms  of  delivoraiico  whicf>  wtsri*  oflTerod  to  him,  and 
spent  Olio  loiiK  h;i(I  year  in  Matlriil  umier  tlio  Hlrictest  cuHtody.  Finally 
his  desire  for  iiherly  ovcrcamt!  him,  iiiul  he  signed,  on  the  Mih  of  Janiniry, 
162f),  the  treaty  i-ii lied  llie  peaee  of  Madrid,  in  which  he  ceded  IJurKundy, 
and  renoinieed  iiis  ejaiins  to  Milan  and  all  oilier  Italian  coiinlrieH.  He 
also  reliiiqiiiMlied  his  feudal  sovereignty  over  Flanders  and  Arlois  ;  pio- 
mined  to  reHtore  to  the  dnko  of  HourlMJii  ami  his  adherents  all  their  pos- 
Bessions,  to  ahandoii  the  cause  of  the  kiiijr  of  Navarre,  and,  by  surrentler- 
inf{  his  two  elder  sons  as  hostages,  and  taking  his  oath  if  all  this  was  not 
fiiKilled  h<;  would  return  into  captivity,  guarantied  the  inviohibility  of  the 
whole  treaty.  But  wc  must  not  forget  to  stale,  that  a  few  mirs  before 
le  higned  this  iiistrnment.  King  Fraiieis  had  protested  before  -^ome  of  his 
faithful  friends,  secretly,  although  by  writing,  against  this  treaty,  which  he 
Raid  he  was  oompeUed  by  unjust  force  to  conclude,  and  by  which  he  thought 
he  was  nowise  bound.  And  let  us  not  forget,  also,  that  Pope  Clement  II. 
soon  afterwards  formally  released  him  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath  ! 

After  Francis  had  returned  to  his  kingdom,  the  imperial  ambassadors 
m  vain  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  this  treaty.  The  deputies  of  the  states 
of  Burgundy,  having  been  called  into  their  presence  at  the  same  time,  de- 
clared that  the  king  had  passed  the  limits  of  his  power  by  ceding  their 
country,  and  that,  if  he  abandoned  them,  they  would  avert  from  themselves 
foreign  dominion  with  their  own  power.  At  the  same  time  the  news  was 
spread  of  the  alliance  concluded  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope, 
in  which  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  king  of  England  also 
participated.  It  was  designed  by  force  of  arms  to  make  Charles  subscribe 
to  more  moderate  terms  ;  and  the  alliance  was  called  the  holy  league.  But 
Francis,  having  become  disheartened  by  his  previous  misfortunes,  nego- 
tiated instead  of  fighting,  while  his  Italian  allies  succumbed  to  the  superior 
forces  of  the  emperor.  In  the  me.intime  Charles  had  strengthened  his 
armies  by  new  levies,  and  they  were  now  under  Bourbon's  command.  But 
his  troops  were  a  mixture  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  who,  devoid 
of  national  feeling,  and  without  love  for  the  cause,  served  only  for  pay  and 
booty.  So  badly  managed  were  the  finances  of  the  emperor,  that  he,  be- 
fore whose  power  Europe  trembled,  could  not,  at  that  time,  furnish  money 
sudicient  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  men.  In  that  dilemma  the  general 
led  the  army  against  Rome,  and  promised  to  enrich  them  with  the  spoils 
of  the  eternal  city.  Nor  did  he  make  an  idle  boast;  for  though  Bourbon 
himself  was  shot  while  planting  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls,  the  sol- 
diers, infuriated  rather  than  discouraged  by  the  death  of  their  beloved 
commandjr,  mounted  to  the  assault,  took  the  city,  and  pillaged  it  with  all 
the  atrocities  of  rapacity  and  brutiility. 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  suffer  so  many  calamities,  not  even  from 
the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was  often  subdued,  the  Huns,  Vandals,  or 
Goths,  as  now  from  the  subjects  of  a  Christian  and  Catholic  monarch. 
During  this  storm  the  pope  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and,  not  making  his  escape  in  time,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined till  he  should  pay  an  enormous  ransom  imposed  by  the  victorious 
army,  and  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging 
to  the  papal  dominions.  Well  knowing  the  horror  which  his  Spanish 
subjects  would  feel  at  the  indignity  thus  offered  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Charles  not  only  repressed  all  outward  demonstration  of  joy  at  this  new 
triumph,  but  literally  put  himself  and  his  court  into  mourning,  and,  with 
unexampled  hypocrisy,  had  prayers  offered  up  in  all  the  churches  of 
Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty,  when  an  imperial  ordei 
(vould  have  instantly  procured  his  freedom ! 

A.  D.  1529. — Charles  had,  however,  more  to  apprehend  from  the  resent- 
ment of  other  powers  than  from  his  own  subjects ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  old  competitor,  Francis,  with  the  aid  of  English  money,  wai« 
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able  to  arnd  h  formiilitblo  urniy  into  U;il)',  iimlvr  ilu*  rommaiid  ur  Mar- 
■hal  LitiarLC.     ('lenifiit  tlifii  n>i{>iii>i'(l  hiH  Ircfiloiii ;  hut  llic  diMlh  uf  ths 
French  iiiarHlial,  uiul  ttic  rt-vull  of  Aivlrew  Puriii,  a  (ii-riocMt  rkiluiirnl  in 
llie  »tt'rvic<!  of  FiaiiiH>,  were  ji-nmis  diuaHU'ra,  wliii'ti  im-liiitMl  FraiiciH  lo 
try  tilt!  ('(]'( el  of  ii('(,'oiiatiiiii  in  Iumi  of  lliu  ftiri'c  of  arni!).     Tiir  pro){rc9f 
of  ilu!  reforiniition  ni  (it-rintny — lo  which  ('harlcH  wa^  ever  mio«i  sirt'n- 
uuu8ly  oppoHt'it — at  this  time  threutt^ned  tht)  tr.nu|Uillity  of  lint  empire; 
whiit!  tlic  victuriDUs  Hultan,  Solyinan,  who  liad  overrun  Muni^ary,  wah 
ready  to  br<Mk   in  upon  tlin   AuNtriaii  trrritorics  with  an  overwhi'lining 
force.     In  this  .state  of  things,  it  pacific  acconiinodation  was  too  desirable 
to  be  refuiicd  by  Chailcs,  notwithstandin)!  lie  had  lately  gainei*  hiicIi  ud- 
vantages;  and  it  waM  a^necd  that  Margaret  of  Austria  (Charles'  aunt),  and 
Louisa  (the  mother  of  Fr.in>-is),  should  meet  ut  Canil)ray,  with  a  view  of 
adjustiiijr  the  terms  of  a  treaty  bctweeit  the  two  moiiarcliH.     The  result 
was,  that  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of 
liis  two  sons,  to  resign  the  sovreignty  of  Flanders  and  Artojs,  and  lo 
forego  all  his  claims  on  Italy;  and  Charles  ceased  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  Iturgundy.     On  this  occasion,  Menry  VIII.  was  so  generous  to  his 
friend  and  ally,  Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an  acquilial  of  near  (iOO.OOO 
crowns,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  agreement  with  the  emperor. 
The  terrors  of  tlie  Turkish  arms  were  at  this  time  greatly  increased  by 
the  crufltiea  exercised  on  the  subjects  of  Chrisiian  states  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Algcrine  pirate,  Barbarossa. 
This  man  was  the  son  of  a  potter  at  Lesbos,  and  by  deeds  of  violence 
had  raised  himself  to  the  throne.     He  regulated  with  much  prudence  the 
interior  police  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  piracies  with  great  vigour, 
and  extended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of  Africa;  but  perceiving 
that  the  natives  submitted  to  hi.s  government  with  impatience,  he  put  his 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  seignior.      Solyman,  flatter- 
ed by  such  an  act  of  submission,  and  considering  him  the  only  ndver-ary 
worthy  of  being  opposed  to  the  renowned  Doria,  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet.     Thus  assisted,  he  not  only  strengthened 
his  former  kingdom  but  usurped  that  of  Tunis,  and  now  carried  on  his 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  more  destructive  vi>)lcnce 
than  ever.     Willing  to  support  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  Muly  Hassan, 
but  far  more  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  so  dangerous  a 
neighbor  as  Barbarossa,  the  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
former,  and  set  sail  for  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament.     This  was 
the  most  brilliant  exploit  of  his  life.     He  sailed  from  Cagliari  to  the  Af- 
rican coast,  took  the  strong  seaport  town  of  Goletta  by  storm,  with  three 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  all  Barbarossa's  fleet,  defeated  the  tyrant 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  ten  thousand  Christian  slaves  having  overpowered 
the  guards  and  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  he  made  his  triumphant 
entry  into  Tunis.     Muly  Hassan,  on  being  reinstated,  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  put  the  emperor  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortified  seaports  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and  to  pay 
annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison in  Goletta.     These  points  being  settled,  and  twenty  thousand  Chris- 
tian slaves  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  arms  or  treaty,  Charles,  covered 
with  glory,  returned  lo  Europe,  and  was  received  as  the  deliverer  of 
Christendom.     Barbarossa,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  lost  no  time  in  gath- 
ering around  him  the  necessary  means  of  becoming  again  the  tyrant  of 
the  ocean.     While  Charles  was  figliting  in  so  glorious  a  manner  agKinst 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Christian  name,  the  king  of  France  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy.     Glorious  as  the 
result  had  been,  the  temerity  of  the  Algerine  expedition  at  first  portended 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  Francis  thought  such  an  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing the  political  scale  might  not  again  occur.     How  quickly  did  the  nr<'« 
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ptct  cliaii)(n!  n;«rbiiroii«ii  di-fcatod  jiikI  ohiiu'c*!  l(»  fly — Uie  barbarian 
princf  for  uIkiiii  CliJirh't  liitd  iiitcrrfdi-d  liiiiisilf,  n  |)bict'il  ii[)oii  the  lliruiie 
of  TuiiiH,  ;iii(l  ilifil  kin»{(loin  ma.lo  tnlniiiiry  t(»  Spjtiii— whili-  allarM  were 
erfictfd  IticH!  to  fhc  (Christian  ndiKioii,  and  the  truunpli  of  iho  coiKjuerur 
adorned  with  thf*  broken  chains  of  Mlavcry. 

A.  n.  l.'i.'t'i.— Krani-i»  now  invaded  Italy,  oeciipicd  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and  threatened  Milan.     Tharlen,  aKaiii  roiined  to  exertion,  arrived  with  a 
superior  force,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  KreatcHt  part  of  Savoy,  in- 
vadt'd  Provence,  and  besieged  MarHeillcH.     Diit  the  great  talents  of  the 
Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  and  (•till 
more  the  determined  energy  of  the  people,  who  now  arose  to  defend  their 
homefl  and  property,  eompelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  and  make  a 
most  deplorable  retreat  across  the  Alps.     After  other  feats  of  arms,  at- 
tended with  changing  success,  a  truce  was  concluded,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  popo,  for  ten  years  (June  18,  1538),  according  to  which  each 
of  the  belligerents  retained  what  he  possessed.     Savoy  was  therefore  di- 
vided, but  Milan  remained  in  the  htnds  of  the  emperor,  although  under 
equivocal  promises  in  favor  of  France.     These  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled.    For  Charles,  having  invested  his  son  Philip  with  Milan,  had  given 
ills  adversary  a  new  cause  for  animosity;  and  the  second  e.\pedition  of 
the  emperor  to  Africa,  which  was  this  lime  very  unfortunate,  furnished 
Francis  with  a  favourable  occasion  for  a  new  rupture.     The  audacious 
piracies  of  Barbarossa,  which  were  renewed  with  all  their  horrors,  ap- 
peared finally  to  require  an  avenging  sword;  and  Charles,  full  of  the 
proudest  hopes,  undertook  this  crusade  in  October,  1541,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  well  equipped  and  stored.    Hardly  had  they  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Algiers,  when  a  storm  arose  which  destroyed  the  fleet,  and 
left  the  discouraged  troops  exposed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  an  exasperated 
enemy.     The  battalions,  relieved  by  abandoning  their  baggage  and  muni- 
tions, marched  from  the  gates  of  Algiers  amid  a  thousand  dangers  and 
hardships,  to  Cape  Metafuz,  where  the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  storm 
awaited  them,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  embarked. 

A.  D.  1542. — Francis  thought  that  the  moment  had  at  length  arrived  for 
prostrating  his  enemy.  He  took  the  field  against  Charlts  with  five  ar- 
mies, on  five  different  boundaries— towards  Spain,  Luxembourg,  Brabant, 
Flanders,  and  Milan.  Nor  did  he  blush  to  admit  the  auxiliary  fleet  of  the 
sultan  into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  or  to  let  the  French  flag  float  be- 
side that  of  the  pirate  Barbarossa  in  the  line  of  battle  against  the  impe- 
rial and  papal  fleets.  But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  Andrew  Doria  re- 
mained master  at  sea,  and  the  five  armies  of  France,  notwithstanding 
their  success  in  the  beginning  (and  notwithstanding  eveti  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Cerisoles),  in  which  ten  th(>'usand  of  the  emperor's  best  troops 
fell,  yielded  at  last  to  the  perseverance,  prudence,  and  fortune  of  Charles 
and  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  having  renewed  his  old  al- 
liance witli  Henry,  king  of  England,  had  already  penetrated  into  Cham- 
pagne, and  nieiiaced  the  heart  of  France,  while  Henry  was  advancing 
•hrough  Picarriy,  in  order  to  unite  with  Charles  at  Paris.  At  lengtii,  mu- 
tually tired  of  harassing  each  other,  the  rival  monarchs  concluded  8 
treaty  of  peace  at  Crespy  (1544),  which,  in  ti.e  main,  renewed  the  con 
ditions  of  the  earlier  one  at  Cambray,  but  contained  also  the  project  of  h 
matrimonial  connexion  between  the  two  houses.  Francis  died  in  1547. 
In  consequence  of  the  emperor's  resolution  to  humble  the  protestant 
princes,  he  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  porte,  stipiilnting 
that  his  brother  Ferdinand  should  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  he  still  possessed,  while  the  sultan  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Pope  Paul  III. 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  but  in  reality  to  oppress  the  liberty  of  Ger- 
many.    But  he  failed  in  his  object,  and  was  obliged,  in  1552,  to  conclude 
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B  ppacr  with  the  proti-dtaiitN  on  tlii'ir  own  (cimin.  lly  (liiti  |iraco  ilw  ciii- 
ptTor  lost  .Mtlz,  'I'tiul,  uikI  Vfniiiii,  wliicli  I'l'l  '"-iriiitd  ilit!  h.irriir  of  lli« 
<>iii|)iri'  in  that  i|iiartt>r;  hi-  thcrrforo,  h.ioii  ,i(Wr,  |iiit  hiinii«-lf  at  \\\v.  Uvm\ 
of  Nil  army,  in  onh.T  to  roovrr  thi-M<>  thn  i-  luHhopnci.  In  thix  h<'  was 
niifttiii  iMsliil.  'IMu!  ilcffiii'*'  of  Mil/  \va>  iioniiiiittril  to  Krainis  of  Lor- 
raiiir,  iluki!  of  (iiiirir,  who  |>iiHi«r.sF>nl  in  an  niiiniMit  ilrtrri'i*  all  Ihr  ijiial- 
itirN  that  rfiiiliT  iiicii  ^rcat  in  niilitary  citniniaiKl ;  and  altlionuh  thr  rin- 
pcror  inan-hod  into  liOrraini>  at  thi'  hcail  of  sixty  thoiisainl  nun,  ami  lanl 
Bit>t{i'  toilet/,  attcin|)tin({  all  that  wun  tlioiiKht  possihli!  for  art  or  valntir 
to  rtri'c't,  hi!  waH  ohlij^od  to  ub  iiidoii  the  cnli'rpri.sc,  with  tlu-  Io.sm  of  one 
half  of  hia  tr()o|)H. 

iinathiiiir  viii^^uani't;  afjrainst  France,  and  inipatiiMit  to  ofTarn  tlin  atHiii 
lii.s  rrpiitalioii  had  received,  Charles  retired  to  the  Low  Coniitries,  and 
took  'reron.inne  and  Ilesdin.  In  Italy  and  lliiii^>ary,  howt^ver,  the  impe- 
rial arms  were  less  siicecMsfiil ;  .still,  hy  elVorts  of  wisdom,  eeleriiy,  and 
[irudence,  lie  ay, mi  Biialehed  the  laurel  from  his  enemy's  hrow.  At 
eiigtti,  after  haviiiir  reigned  over  Spain  for  thirty  nine  years,  this  miirlity 
monareh,  wliosi.'  lifu  had  been  one  eoiitimiid  scene  of  ardent  pursuits, 
either  diBgusted  wi.h  the  pump  of  power  iiid  the  projects  of  aiiilntion,  or 
gickencd  by  repeated  disappointnu-'iits,  resigned  the  empire  to  1ms  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  his  hereditary  dominioiiH  (Spain,  Italy,  Flanders,  and  the 
Anierieuii  possessimis),  to  his  son  I'hilip.  lie  then  sought  happiness  in 
quiet  obscurity,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste,  in  the  province 
of  Estreinadura,  where,  after  two  years  traiiipiillity,  he  closed  one  of  the 
most  tumultuous  lives  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  history;  a.  d.  loM.  Ex- 
traordinary penetration,  astonishiiiir  skill,  unwearied  application  to  busi- 
ness, a  profound  knowledge  of  men,  and  of  the  art  of  placing  them  prop- 
erly ;  11  mind  calm  in  prosperity  and  unshaken  in  adversity  ;  an  activity 
which  conliiiually  hurried  him  from  one  extremity  of  his  empire  to  the 
other,  were  the  talents  that  distinguished  Charles,  and  rais'id  him  to  the 
first  rank  among  those  who  governed  the  world.  He  was  inferior  to  his 
rival,  Francis,  in  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  but  far  exceeded  him  in  abil- 
ities, and,  independent  of  superiority  of  power,  was  formed  to  triuiiipli 
over  him.  Ambitious,  artful,  and  prudent;  little  scrupulous  in  point  of 
religion,  and  always  affecting  to  appear  the  reverse;  prodigal  of  his 
promises  in  danger,  and  preferring  the  advantages  of  breaking  to  the 
honour  of  keeping  tliem;  affable  and  open  with  subjects,  who,  in  a  man- 
ner, adored  him;  a  dissembler  with  bis  enemies,  whom  he  flattered  only 
to  destroy — this  prince  possessed  all  the  virtues  and  vices  necessary  for 
the  conquest  of  Europe,  and  would  in  all  probability  have  subjected  it, 
but  for  the  courage  of  Francis  and  the  capacity  of  Solyman. 

When  Charles  V,  resigned  his  dominions  to  his  sun  Philip  II.,  anxious 
that  he  should  pursue  the  same  plans  of  conduct  and  principles  of  policy, 
he  put  into  his  hands  all  the  political  observations  which  he  had  written 
down  during  his  long  reign,  and  which  formed  a  system  of  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment both  in  peace  and  in  war.  Philip  treated  his  father  with  great 
disrespect  after  he  had  abdicated  the  crown,  yet  he  highly  valued  and 
carefully  studied  this  his  political  testament,  which  being  the  result  of  long 
experience,  and  dictated  '>y  great  abilities,  might  be  thought  an  inestima- 
ble gift;  but  the  event  tias  proved  that  the  maxims  adopted  and  principles 
laid  down  were  in  their  tendency  destructive  of  the  true  interests  of  Spain, 
whose  power  has  been  gradually  weakened,  and  wealth  exhausted,  by  the 
system  of  aggiaiidizci.ient  therein  recommended,  and  puisucd  during  the 
two  succeeding  reigns.  The  Spaniards,  even  to  this  time,  retain  the 
memory  of  this  fact,  on  which  they  have  founded  a  proverbial  expression, 
that  "in  all  great  emergencies,  their  ministers  are  wont  to  consult  the 
spirit  of  Charles  V." 
At  the  period  to  which  we  are  nov»  a«'iived,  how  powerful  was  the  throi.e 
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of  Spain !  Besides  thai  fine  and  warlike  (.'omitry,  it  governed  also  in  Eu- 
rope the  two  Sicilies,  the  Milanese,  the  seventeen  provinces  of  ihn  Lov» 
Countries,  and  Franche  Coinpte;  in  Africa,  Tunis  and  Oraii,  with  theii 
territories,  the  Canaries  and  some  of  tlie  Cape  Verd  islands;  in  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  Sundi,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas  ;  in  America, 
the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  New  Spain,  Chili,  and  almost  all  the 
islands  situated  between  these  two  continents.  The  troops  of  Spairi  were 
the  first  in  Kurope ;  their  annies,  reckoned  invincible,  were  comoosed  oj 
veterans  trained  in  actual  service,  inured  to  fatigue,  and  animated  by  the 
remembrance  of  various  triumphs.  They  were  commanded  by  the  dukes 
of  Alva  and  Savoy,  both  pupils  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  his  camp,  and  were  already  distinguished  by  their  victories.  Her  im- 
mense fleets,  which  in  a  manner  covered  the  seas,  had  been  taught  to  con 
lend  with  Uarbarossa,  and  to  triumph  under  Doria;  the  mines  of  Polosi 
and  CiiiM,  lately  opened,  were  in  full  vigor,  and  enriched  Cadiz  with  an 
annual  tribute  of  twenty  millions  sterliiig.  Philip  11.  was  master  of  all 
those  possessions.  He  had  recently  married  the  queen  of  Kngland  ;  and 
the  passionate  fondness  of  Mary  for  a  husband  who  made  no  return  to  her 
affection,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom.  This 
monarch  had  neither  the  valour  or  activity  of  his  father,  nor  that  affability 
which  made  the  emperor  the  idol  of  his  subjects;  but  he  had  all  his  ambi- 
tion, and  supported  it  with  those  talents  and  vices  which  make  tyrants  so 
formidable.  His  penetration  and  capacity  were  extensive ;  but  he  was 
fallous  to  every  generous  feeling,  full  of  duplicity  and  suspicion,  cruel, 
revengeful,  and  superstitious.  A  truce  of  five  years,  settled  by  the  man- 
agement of  Charles  V.,  had  given  some  repose  to  Kurope,  and  seemed  to 
promise  a  lasting  peace.  An  aged  pontiff  revived  tlie  animosity  of  nations 
and  kindled  the  flan)es  of  a  general  war.  Paul  IV.,  impatient  to  be  re 
venged  on  Philip,  sent  his  nephew  to  Henry  II.,  in  order  to  persuade  hiti. 
to  take  up  arms.  Montmorency  in  vain  urged  him  to  reject  the  solicita 
lions  of  an  ambitious  old  man;  Guise,  who  ardently  wished  to  display 
his  talents,  prevailed  on  the  monarch  to  assist  the  pope,  and  hostilities 
were  renewed.  Henry,  who  always  found  a  faithful  ally  in  Solyman,  wat 
joined  by  the  sultan  and  the  pontiff  against  Philip.  The  latter,  wlio,  not- 
withstanding the  indifference  which  he  showed  for  his  consort,  still  pre- 
served an  absolute  empire  over  her,  found  nc  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  assistance  of  Englisii  forces.  Thus  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  were  at  the  same  time  in  a  flame.  Tranquillity,  however, 
soon  revived  in  Italy,  where  the  misfortunes  of  Henry,  the  defeats  ol 
Guise,  and  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  obliged  the  pontiff  to  abandon 
the  monarch  whose  assistance  he  had  implored.  In  Flanders  Pliilip  ap- 
peared in  person,  at  tlie  iiead  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the  operations  being 
directed  by  Piiilibert  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  which  he  was 
particularly  desirous  of  exerting  on  this  occasion,  from  motives  of  re- 
sentment against  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  The  flower  of  the  French 
troops  advanced  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  a  splendid  train  of  nobles  fol- 
lowed their  warlike  leader;  the  king  was  prepared  to  join  them,  and  the 
tity  of  St.  Quentin  became  the  general  rendezvous  of  those  numerous  for- 
ces. Philibert  laid  siege  to  it ;  and  it  was  defended  by  the  gallant  Coligny, 
n*"pliew  of  the  constable.  The  prodigious  efforts  of  the  inhabitants,  ani- 
MKited  by  the  young  hero,  confounded  Philip,  and  he  already  began  to 
dread  that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  in  a 
shameful  manner,  when  the  impetuous  Montmorency  appeared  under  the 
walls,  and  offered  battle.  The  French  fought  valiantly,  but  th^ir  courage 
was  useless;  the  capacity  of  the  Spanish  general  triumphed  over  the  rash 
valour  of  his  opponent;  a  bloody  defeat  threw  Montmorency  into  chains, 
and  destroyed  llie  greater  part  of  the  nobles  under  his  command.  Thfl 
capture  of  the  city  immediately  followed. 
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France,  unprotected  on  all  sides,  thought  herself  undone,  and  Paris 
ininDied  with  apprehensions  of  soon  seeing  the  enemy  at  her  pates. 
Cli. tries,  who  was  informed  in  his  retreat  of  the  success  of  his  son.  no 
IdiigiT  doubled  of  the  destruction  of  his  ancient  rivals,  and  the  French 
monarch  was  preparing  to  fly  for  shelter  to  some  remote  province.  '!'lie 
<inkc  of  Guise,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Italy,  was  the  only  person 
liiiii  did  not  despair  of  preserving  the  state.  With  incredible  diligence  he 
collected  ihu  scattered  remains  of  the  vanquished  army,  and  when,  by  jn- 
ilicious  marches  and  coptinued  skirmishes,  he  had  given  a  check  to  the  ar- 
dour of  the  enemy,  and  revived  the  courage  of  the  French,  he  suddenly 
tinned  towards  Calais,  and  after  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted  attack,  de- 
prived the  English  of  a  place  that,  for  three  centuries,  had  given  them  a 
ready  entrance  to  the  continent.  Philip  fixed  his  residence  at  Madrid,  and 
governed  his  vast  dominions  without  the  aid  of  any  ostensible  minister, 
in  perfect  despotism.  By  his  intrigues  the  popedom  was  conferred  on 
Cardinal  Medicis,  who  was  attached  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  became 
the  minister  of  his  designs.  The  new  pontiff  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
declared  htm  the  protector  of  the  church,  which  title  the  inonarch  justified 
by  extraordinary  condescension.  He  submitted  to  bulls  and  papal  edicts 
that  affected  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  paid  a  blind  deference  to  the 
clergy.  He  raised  imtnense  and  magnificent  monasteries,  rigorously  per- 
secuted the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  presided  at  those  horrid  rites  which 
bigotry  and  enthusiasm  dignified  with  the  name  o(  acts  of  faith.  He  gave 
orders  for  establishing  that  court  in  all  the  provinces  under  his  authority, 
and  published  decrees  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  tyrants  who  presided  over 
it.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  oppres.sive  severity  of  this  execrable 
court  should  cause  disaffection  1 

The  Moors,  who  remained  in  Spain  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  enraged 
to  see  their  privileges  violated,  their  liberty  continually  menaced,  and  the 
blood  of  their  dearest  friends  flowing  beneath  the  hands  of  public  exe(ni- 
tioi'.ers.  Despair  supplied  the  place  of  strength ;  they  considered  nothing 
but  the  excess  of  their  misery,  and  endeavoured  to  break  their  chains,  the 
weight  of  which  was  become  insupportable.  The  execution  of  one  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  had  crowned,  did  not  terrify  them;  they 
supplied  his  place  by  another,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  strangers 
who  professed  the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  A  general  rebellion  rent 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  now  became  once  more  the 
theatre  of  an  ancient  animosity.  AH  Spain  was  alarmed;  Philip  alone 
secretly  exulted  at  the  revolt  he  had  produced.  The  valour  of  his  troops 
and  the  abilities  of  his  generals  triumphed  over  tlie  desperate  resolution 
of  the  Moors,  and  these  unfortunate  people  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
mercy  of  the  king;  they  lost  their  rights  and  possessions,  and  were  trans- 
lilaiited  to  the  provinces  that  lay  most  remote  from  their  former  settle- 
ments. The  people  of  Arragon,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  a  restoration 
of  their  violated  privileges  ;  Naples  threatened  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and 
Milan,  so  iong  remarkable  for  fidelity,  was  endeavouring  likewise  to  break 
her  fetters.  The  establishment  of  the  inquisition  terrified  the  inhabitants, 
iiid  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms.  Hut  the  same  cr.ifty  measures  also 
appeased  those  disturbances,  and  the  efforts  exerted  by  so  many  nations 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  served  oidy  to  rivet  their  chains  the  faster. 
The  tuinidts  and  confusion  in  Flanders  were  still  more  violent.  The 
people  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  privileges,  which  they  had  preserved 
under  their  counts  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy ;  they  coinpelled  Charles 
V.  to  respect  them,  and  that  prince,  after  despairing  to  subject  them  by 
terror,  adopted  the  more  generous  method  of  conciliating  their  affection. 
I'liilip,  who  never  had  a  heart  to  relish  such  an  expedient,  was  passion- 
aiely  desirous  of  bending  the  stubborn  necks  of  this  people  to  the  most  op- 
pressive and  humiliating  yoke;  their  privileges  were  obnoxious  to  his 
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pride,  and  iheir  immense  riches  inflamed  his  cupidity.  When  he  quitted 
that  country,  with  a  resolution  never  to  return,  Jie  seemed  inclined  lo  eon- 
tinue  the  mildness  of  his  father's  rule  ;  he  appointed  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of  Octavius,  duke  of  Parma,  its  ruler.  The  wit, 
charms,  and  clemency  of  this  princess,  were  well  calculated  to  gain  ilie 
hearts  of  a  generous  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  unfeeling  cardinal 
Granville,  who  made  no  dislinclion  between  policy  and  jierfidy,  or  zeal 
and  persecution,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council.  This  ecclesiastic 
was  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  while  he  appeared 
to  perform  but  a  secondary  part,  was  actually  employed  in  the  firat.  He 
treated  the  nobles  with  conteujpt,  issued  extravagant  edicts  that  were 
prejudicial  to  industry  and  commerce,  multiplied  taxes,  tranjpled  on  the 
laws,  and  punished  the  most  humble  remonstrances  and  timid  representa- 
tions as  crimes.  The  Flemings,  thus  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger,  contented  themselves  with  lamenting  their  distress  in  private; 
but  the  sight  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  erected  in  their  principal 
cities,  raised  a  general  indignation;  the  people  forgot  their  weakness,  and 
thought  not  of  their  duty  ;  protestants,  impelled  by  rage  and  fury,  pulle(! 
down  churches,  subverted  altars,  and  obliged  the  clergy  to  fly.  Margaret 
trembled  at  those  ii.^reasing  tumults,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  them  t>y 
a  prudent  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  people  ;  the  cardinal  over- 
turned all  her  measures,  and  published  a  decree  of  council,  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  cruel,  against  those  seditious  proceedings,  wiiich  condennicd  all 
the  citizens  indiscriminately — the  heretics  for  having  destroyed  IIk;  tinn- 
ples,  and  the  catholics  because  they  did  not  prevent  them.  The  nobles, 
foreseeing  tiie  consequences  of  the  ill-advised  acts  of  the  niinisti  i,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  from  such  inconsiderate  conduct;  l>ui  being 
dismissed  with  hauglitincss,  and  finding  themselves  disappoiiiic.  •  ', 'ir 
hopes  of  meeting  with  justice  from  the  throne,  they  determined,  i- 

ble,  to  save  their  country,  by  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  coi.    ■.    ;   ,it 
should  re-establish  the  vigour  of  the  laws. 

At  the  head  of  those  nobles  was  William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  that  three  centuries  before  had 
swayed  the  imperial  sceptre.  With  every  necessary  qualification  for  ef- 
fecting a  revolution,  William  had  ambition,  capacity,  and  courage  un- 
dertake anything,  and  saw,  with  secret  pleasure,  that  the  imprudent  luiu^rht- 
iness  of  the  Spanish  minister  was  opening  a  road  to  give  him  independence. 
In  order  to  conceal  his  ambitious  designs,  he  assumed  an  air  of  submis- 
sion and  respect,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  carrying  the  complaints  of  his 
countrymen  to  Madrid;  but  he  secretly  concerted  a  more  extensive  plan. 
With  this  view  he  conciliated  the  friendsliip  of  the  great,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  with  the  counts  Kgmont  and  Horn.  These 
two  noblemen  were  descended  from  very  ancient  families,  and  were  both 
excellent  citizens  and  faithful  subjects;  Kgmont  was  distinguished  for 
victories  he  had  gained  for  the  house  of  Austria;  Horn  was  respected  for 
his  virtues  by  all  parties.  Tlie  cries  of  the  nation  carried  to  the  throne 
by  such  venerable  advocates  seemed  to  aflfect  Philip ;  Granville  was  re- 
called, and  the  people  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  their 
grievances  redressed  by  a  new  minister.  In  some  men  the  most  valuable 
powers  of  the  mind  are  united  with  the  basest  passions.  Thus  it  was  witli 
Alva,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  succeed  Granville.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Flanders,  by  an  alTected  show  of  lenity  and  moderation  that 
silenced  all  diffidence  and  apprehensions,  he  appeased  and  nniti  d  the  Flem- 
ings, disarmed  them,  and  decoyed  the  principal  nobility  to  Bni.ssels.  The 
governor,  lluis  master  of  their  fate,  threw  ofT  the  mask  that  till  ilieii  con- 
cealed his  despotic  and  sanguinary  sentiments,  confined  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  a  dungeon,  and  ai)pointed  a  special  coininission  for 
their  trial.     Tudgos,  devoted  to  his  mandates,  condemned  eighteen  noble- 
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men  to  death,  and  a  few  days  after  pronounced  the  like  sentence  against 
Bgmont  and  Horn.    I'bese  executions,  conducted  with  the  most  awful 
solemnity,  were  a  prelude  to  many  others.     Executioners  were  dispatched 
from  one  city  to  another,  and  in  the  space  of  one  month  thousands  per- 
ished under  their  hands..    Terror,  which  at  first  chilled  the  courage  of  the 
people,  at  length  gave  place  to  despair,  by  which  it  was  relieved.     Nu 
merous  armies  appeared  on  every  side,  all  animated  by  the  desire  of  aveiig 
ing  the  blood  of  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens  shed  on  the  scaffold,  and 
all  made  desperate  by  the  certainty  of  having  no  hope  of  pardon.     Alva, 
no  less  great  as  a  commander  than  he  was  barbarous  as  a  minister,  has- 
tened at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  to  the  different  provinces, 
fought  and  triumphed  at  every  step,  dispersed  the  confederates,  beat  down 
ibe  walls  of  the  cities,  and  deluged  the  streets  with  blood.    One  head, 
however,  escaped  the  governor's  snare;  William,  prince  of  Orange,  hav 
ing  more  penetration  than  his  unfortunate  friends,  did  not  give  way  to  the 
flattering  invitations  of  the  Spaniard.     He  retired  to  Germany,  where  he 
learned,  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  miseries  of  his  country;  proscribed 
as  he  was,  and  his  fortune  confiscated,  without  friends  or  support,  he  ven- 
tured to  declare  himself  openly  the  avenger  of  his  countrymen.    A  gen- 
eral hatred  against  Philip,  whose  enormities  he  laid  open,  horror  and  de- 
testation against  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  tyrannical  excesses  he  painted 
m  strong  colours,  the  interest  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  alliances  of 
the  house  of  Nassau  with  so  many  sovereigns,  his  prayers,  his  patience 
and  resolution,  procured  him  a  small  army,  and  his  two  brothers  who  joined 
him  gave  increase  to  his  hopes.    He  scarce  raised  the  standard  of  liberty, 
when  the  people  flocked  round  him  ready  to  obey  his  orders.     His  first 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  gave  way  to  the  superior  fortune  of  the 
duke  of  Alva;  he  returned  to  Germany,  collected  another  army,  made  bis 
appearance  in  Holland  again,  and  was  once  more  obliged  to  fly.     Hiuirlem, 
Flushing,  Leyden,  and  most  of  the  maritime  towns  renounced  all  obedi- 
ence to  the  duke  of  Alva;  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  aaimaled 
every  breast,  and  the  Hollanders,  till  then  obscure  and  insignificant,  seemed 
to  become  a  nation  of  heroes.    Courage  and  skill  were  in  vain  opposed 
to  them  ;  the  love  of  liberty  supplied  the  place  of  numbers,  policy,  experi- 
ence, and  riches.    At  length  the  sovereignty  of  Philip  was  abjured,  the 
Roman  catholic  religion  abolished,  the  state  erected  into  a  republic,  and 
William  declared  their  chief,  under  the  title  of  stadtholder.    But  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  title.     An  assassin  employed  by  Philip  gratified  his  revenge 
against  William,  and  the  sudden  de^.th  of  that  great  man  seemed  to  threaten 
the  extinction  of  the  republic  he  had  created ;  but  Maurice,  his  worthy  son 
inherited  his  dignity,  his  talents,  and  his  zeal.     The  new  stadtholder  was 
not  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  though  that  hero  pos- 
sessed all  the  capacity  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and,  with  more  knowledge  and 
experience,  had  many  excellent  qualities.    Though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  by  the  amazing  efforts  of  their  enemies,  they  would  listen  to  no 
accommodation,  and  contented  themselves  with  soliciting  succours  from 
Queen  Elizabeth.    Their  persevering  efforts  were  rewarded ;  the  republic 
revived,  lier  fleets  returned  from  distant  countries  richly  laden,  and  fur- 
nished her  with  new  resources  for  repelling  her  tyrants  and  securing  her 
liberty  on  a  solid  foundation. 

While  Piiilip  was  pursuing  the  war  against  these  obstinate  revolters, 
an  unexpected  revolution  procured  him  a  new  kingdom.  John  HI.,  who 
during  a  long  reign  saw  Portugal  enjoy  a  most  splendid  prosperity,  left 
only  a  grandson  for  his  successor,  who  was  still  an  infant,  and  promised 
to  be  the  model  of  happy  monarchs.  A  peaceful  and  wise  regency  aug- 
mented those  expectations,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  great  qualities 
thai  appeared  in  Sebastian.  This  prince,  in  peace  with  all  Europe,  mas- 
ter of  the  most  extensive  commerce  till  then  carried  on,  idolized  bv  hi.<i 
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people,  who  faiieied  the  great  kings  his  predecessors  were  revived  in  him, 
appeared  to  have  nothing  that  could  prevent  him  from  enjoying  an  envia. 
ble  felicity.  But  a  vain  passion  for  glory  having  suddenly  captivated  the 
mind  of  Sebastian,  hurried  him  to  the  tomb,  and  with  him  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  vanished  forever.  One  of  those  scenes  of  ambi- 
tion  so  frequent  among  barbarians,  had  lit(;ly  been  exhibited  at  Morocco. 
The  ruler  of  that  (country  was  both  weak  and  odious,  and  his  uncle  taking 
advantage  of  his  unpopularity,  obtained  the  crown.  The  unfortunate  mon- 
arch having  no  hopes  of  assistance  from  subjects  that  had  suffered  by  his 
oppression,  applied  to  the  Christian  prii  ces,  and  endeavoured  to  interest 
them  in  his  cause  by  the  most  specious  promises.  Philip  was  too  prudent 
to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  he  could  derive  but  little  advantage,  and 
therefore  rejected  the  solicitations  and  offer  of  the  African.  Sebastian 
eagerly  embraced  them,  and  resolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in  restoring 
the  tyrant.  Deaf  to  all  advice,  and  blind  to  every  other  consequence,  he 
could  see  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  but  the  honour  of  being 
the  protector  of  kings,  the  glory  of  having  an  emperor  for  his  vassal,  and 
of  planting  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  enemies  of  the  cross.  He  led  the  r.rmy  in  person  to  Africa,  and 
having  landed  with  such  success  as  seemed  to  presage  still  greater  advan- 
i3gos,  he  exulted  in  the  general  consternation  that  appeared  around  him. 
But  his  fond  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated,  for  when  on  the  plains  of  Al- 
cassar  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Africa  contested  the  prize  of  valour,  the 
vanquished  Christains  suffered  a  memorable  defeat;  half  the  Portuguese 
nobility  fell  beneath  the  Moorish  scimetar,  and  three  kings  were  slain. 

The  cardinal  Henry  immediately  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  he 
survived  his  accessiononly  two  years,  and  Philip,  being  in  the  came  degree 
of  affinity  with  Catharine,  duchess  of  Braganza,  who  then  claimed  the 
sceptre,  supported  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  and  proved  victorious 
in  many  a  sanguinary  encounter.  Lisbon  was  taken,  plnndered,  and  de- 
•uged  with  blood.  Executioners  succeeded  to  the  soldiery ;  the  whole 
kingdom  was  subjected  to  Philip,  and  his  good  fortune  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  possession  of  all  the  appendages  of  the  crown — the  Portuguese 
colonies  on  the  coist  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the  richest  islands  of  the  In- 
dies. Yet,  rich  and  extensive  as  were  his  possessions,  valiant  as  were 
his  troops,  and  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  brave 
Flemings,  assisted  by  Elizabeth  of  England,  carried  on  the  war  in  support 
of  their  independence  with  unconquerable  fortitude.  Impatient  of  this 
Icng  protracted  struggle,  so  disgraceful  to  him  who  could  boast  the  best 
troops  and  most  able  generals  in  the  world,  Philip  resolved,  by  one  stu- 
pendous effort,  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  chastise  the  powers 
which  had  abetted  it.  He  fitted  out,  in  the  year  1588,  the  most  formidable 
fleet  that  had  ever  sailed,  and,  that  religious  zeal  might  give  greater  force 
to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  pope  (Sixtus  V.)  bestowed  on  it  his  benedic- 
tion, and  styled  it  "the  invincible  armada."  Three  years  had  been  spent 
in  preparing  this  armament,  which  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Eiig- 
land.  It  consisted  of  130  ships,  most  of  which,  from  their  large  size,  were 
unwieldly ;  nor  was  the  skill  of  the  Spaniards  in  maritime  affairs  equal  to 
the  management  of  such  a  fleet.  No  sooner  had  the  armada  entered  the 
narrow  seas,  than  it  was  beset  with  violent  tempests ;  while  the  whole 
naval  force  of  England,  then  composed  of  light  fast-sailing  ships,  was 
drawn  together  to  oppose  the  attack.  Lord  Effiingham  had  the  chief 
command,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  circumnavigator,  who  was  vice-ad- 
miral, performed  signal  services.  The  superior  seamanship  of  the  English 
was  very  successfully  displayed  in  this  important  contest,  in  which  great 
advantages  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  fire-ships,  which  were  first 
brought  into  use  upon  this  memorable  occasion.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences, both  from  the  elementary  war  and  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 
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mat  in  ihe  course  of  a  month  from  the  time  they  left  Corunna,  no  more 
than  flfty-thrce  ships  l^ad  escaped  destruction,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  the  expedition. 

Philip  died  in  tlie  year  1598,  having  reigned  forty-three  year^.  He  has 
been  compared,  and  in  some  respects  with  justice,  to  Tiberius.  Both 
these  tyrants  attempted  and  accomplished  the  abasement  of  the  character 
of  their  people ;  both  were  equally  dreaded  by  their  own  families  and  by 
their  subjects;  both  were  full  of  the  deepest  dissimulation;  both  were 
scere  towards  others,  and  licentious  in  their  own  habits.  But  Philip 
possessed  great  perseverance,  admirable  firmness  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  an  appearance'  of  devotion  calculated  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  people,  together  with  that  stately  reserve  which  the  mul- 
titude mistakes  for  dignity.  Notwithstanding  this  severity  of  deportment, 
his  manners  were  affable  and  gracious  when  he  chose  to  assume  that  char- 
acter. He  suffered  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  undertakings  ;  he 
rcsjarded  religion  and  crime  as  two  instruments,  of  which  he  equally  availed 
himself  without  hesitation,  according  as  either  was  suitable  to  his  pur- 
poses ;  for  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  performance  of  certain  exterior 
rites  of  devotion,  and  a  strict  adherence  in  religious  opinions  to  the  dog- 
mas of  Rome,  gave  him  unbounded  license  in  all  other  respects.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Philip  HI.,  his  son  by  his  fourth  wife,  Anna  of  Austria; 
Don  Carlos,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  his  father,  having  ended  his  days  in  1568. 

Philip  HI.  was  not  less  bigoted  or  superstitious  than  his  predecessoi, 
uut  he  was  less  stained  with  crime,  and  without  the  dangerous  ambition 
of  his  father.  A  peace  with  England  was  concluded  in  1604,  and  an 
armistice  for  twelve  years  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1609 ;  but  Spain 
suffered  an  irrei/C:''able  loss  in  population  and  wealth  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moriscoes  or  descendants  of  the  Moors.  They  were  allowed 
thirty  days  to  banish  themselves,  and  death  was  the  punishment  appoint- 
ed for  such  as  remained  behind  after  the  specified  time.  By  this  im- 
politic act,  and  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  Spain  lost  six 
hundred  thousand  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants,  besides  those  who 
were  successively  butchered,  a  loss  which  transferred  five-sixths  of  her 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  other  countries,  and  reduced  the  public 
revenue  from  thirty  to  fourteen  millions  of  ducats.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son;  a.  d.  1621. 

Under  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  Portugal  shook  off  its  bonds  by  a  hap- 
pily conducted  revolution,  which  placed  the  house  of  Braganza  on  the 
throne  in  1640.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  'vas  renewed,  but  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bring  about  a  peace,  in  1648,  by  which  the  king 
of  Spain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
During  the  thirty  years'  war  France  acted  against  Spain,  which  was 
allied  to  Austria ;  and  this  struggle  was  not  even  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  but  continued  till  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1G59,  by 
which  Rousillon  and  Perpignan  were  ceded  to  France,  and  a  marriage 
was  concerted  between  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa,  Philip's  daughter, 
iiiid  Louis  XIV".  In  1665  Philip  IV.  died,  leaving  for  his  successor  an 
infant  son  (Charles  II.),  only  four  years  of  age,  during  whose  minority 
the  queen-do wagci,  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  governed  the  kingdom,  while 
she  resigned  herself  to  tht  government  of  her  confessor,  a  Jesuit,  and 
by  birth  a  CJerinan,  named  Nita'  d,  whom  she  caused  to  be  appointed  in- 
quisitor-general. The  king,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  married  a 
daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  by  her  mother  was  grand- 
daughter to  Charles  I.  of  England  ;  but  this  marriage  producing  no  issue, 
on  the  death  of  the  king,  which  happened  in  1700,  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  contested  between  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  second 
son  of  the  dauphin,  and  grandson  to  Loirs  XIV.  by  Maria  Theresa 
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whom  the  deceased  kii;g  had  in  liis  will  named  for  his  immediate  sue- 
eessor,  and  the  Hrch('uiv«.  Chiirles  of  Austria,  brot>>er  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
soph.  On  this  ocr-asion,  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  French  monarchy,  occasioned  a  jjrand  alliance  to  be  formed 
between  the  maritime  powers  and  the  house  of  Austria,  to  prevent  the 
duke  of  Anjou  from  obtaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  place  that  dia- 
dem on  the  head  of  tlie  archduke  Charles.  This  occasioned  a  long  and 
destructive  war;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  1711, 
when  he  was  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  entirely  changed  the  political  as- 
pect of  Europe  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain, 
and  ei'tered  Madrid  in  triumph,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  successes 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  succeeding  his  brother  in  the  empire,  thai 
idea  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  had  procured 
the  archduke  such  powerful  support  against  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  now 
pointed  out  the  bad  policy  of  suflfering  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  to  be  again  held  by  the  same  sovereign.  This,  together  with  the 
reverse  of  fortune  which  had  happened  to  Charles,  by  the  defeat  at  Al- 
manza,  brought  about  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  confirmed  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  Pliilip,  but  stripped  it  of  all  those  valuable  European  appen- 
dages which  had  for  many  years  been  annexed  to  that  monarchy ;  Bel< 
gium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  being  resigned  to  Austria;  Sardinia  to 
Savoy,  and  Minorca  and  Gibralter  to  England. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  danger  apprehended  from  two 
kingdoms  being  possessed  by  one  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Philip 
V.  solemnly  renonnced  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  case  the  suc- 
w'ession  should  happen  to  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  his  brothers,  the  dukes 
of  Berri  and  Orleans,  on  their  parts  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Spain;  but  as  there  has  not  been  wanting  lineal  decendants  to  succeed  to 
the  sovereignty  of  each  kmgdom,  the  collateral  branches  have  not  had  oc- 
casion to  make  known  to  the  world  how  far  they  consider  themselves 
bound  by  these  solemn  acts  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 
which  acts  might  otherwise  have  been  found  weak  restraints  upon  their 
ambition.  Many  important  conquests  were  made  by  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  for  the  succession,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  were  in  every  respect  greatly  exhausted 
by  it.  The  provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Charles,  severely  felt  the  resentment  of  Philip, 
when  he  became  established  on  the  throne ;  all  the  remains  of  liberty  which 
those  people  had  been  allowed  to  retain  since  the  Gothic  kings,  were 
abolished,  and  the  sovereign  assumed  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  who  became  minister  to  Philip  IV".  soon 
after  he  married  his  second  wife,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  tiie 
(iuke  of  Parma  (1714),  was  formed  for  enterprize  and  intrigue ;  he  laboured 
indefatigably  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  something  of  its  former  conse- 
quence; and  by  his  attention  and  superior  talents  the  Spanish  navy  was 
greatly  augmented.     His  designs  were  so  bold  and  extensive,  that  for  ?> 
sliort  time  they  seemed  likely  to  effect  great  changes  in  the  political  sys 
tern  of  Europe;  and  in  1717  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
All  these  ideal  projects  were,  however,  atoncedis30ncerted  by  the  Briiisl 
court,  in  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  which,  without  any  pre 
vions  declaration  of  war,  attacked  the  naval  force  of  Spain,  at  Cape  Pas 
saro,  near  Sicily  (August,  1718),  and  took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  partot 
tlieir  ships.    This  decided  step  on  the  part  of  England  soon  procured  the 
dismissal  of  Alberoni,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to  the  quadruple  al- 
liance between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

Ill  1739  great  misiiiid(!rstandings  arose  between  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and   I.oinioii,  in  rosi)c<t  to  the  right  which  the  subjects  of  the  latter 
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r.laimed  to  cut  logwood  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  from  the  condutu  of  the 
guarda-costas  of  the  former  in  the  West  Indies,  in  8ei?in<r  upon  and  confls- 
cating  British  merchant -sliips  there.  These  disputes  gave  rise  to  a  war, 
the  principal  event  of  which  was  the  taking  of  Porto  Belloby  the  Knglish. 
Philip  V.  died  in  174G,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  Vf.,  his  son  by 
his  first  queen,  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  dying  without  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  liis  half-brother  Charles  III.,  tlien  king  of  the  two  Siciliep. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  111.  the  Bourbon  family  compact  of  1761  in 
volved  Spain,  to  its  injury,  in  the  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
expedition  against  Algiers  likev.ise  miscarried  ;  as  did  the  siege  of  Gibral- 
tar, in  the  war  of  1797-83.  Vet  the  internal  administration  improved,  as 
was  seen  in  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  useful  arts, 
while  the  population  was  considerably  on  the  increase.  The  power  of  the 
inquisition  also  was  restricted,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Jesuits 
annihilated  at  a  blow,  by  the  "pragmatic  sanction"  of  1767,  which  banished 
them  from  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  confiscated  their  property.  The 
grossest  superstition,  however,  still  abounded,  and  a  strict  observance  of 
the  most  frivolous  ceremonies  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  obligatory 
and  indispensable.  Charles  IV.  ascended  the  throne  in  1788.  The  pro- 
gress of  improvement  was  still  observable  while  the  able  Florida  Ulanca 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  he  was  superseded,  in  17D2,  by 
Godoy,  whose  administration  was  as  void  of  plan  as  it  was  injurious  to 
the  state,  and  greatly  exasperated  the  people ;  so  that  the  fall  of  the  most 
fortunate  and  proudest  favourite  of  modern  times,  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  royal  family.  Spain  at  first  entered  with  zeal  into 
the  war  against  the  French  republic ;  but  the  favourite  ruined  all,  by  hast- 
ening to  conclude  the  discreditable  peace  of  Basle,  by  which  Spain  re- 
signed half  of  St.  Domingo ;  on  which  occasion  Godoy  received  the  title 
of  "  Prince  of  Peace."  He  then  concluded  with  the  republic  the  important 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  St.  Ildefonso,  in  17-96,  and  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain ;  but  being  defeated  at  sea,  Spain  lost  Trinidad,  by 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.  The  prince  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  but  retained  his  influence,  and  rose  to  high  dignities.  In  1801 
military  operations  were  commenced  against  Portugal,  which  was  obliged 
to  cede  Olivenga,  at  the  peace  of  Badajos;  while  France  took  possession 
of  Parma,  and  made  its  duke  king  of  Etruria,  in  1801  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Napoleon,  who,  in  1803,  sold  it  to  the 
United  States. 

Charles  IV.,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  1803,  hav- 
ing purchased  permission  to  remain  neutral,  by  the  payment  of  a  monthly 
tribute  of  one  million  piastres  to  Napoleon,  the  British  seized  the  Spanish 
frigates  which  were  cacrying  the  products  of  the  Amurican  mines  to  Cadiz, 
in  1804,  and  Spain  was  compelled  to  declare  war.  The  victory  of  the 
British  at  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805,  destroyed  its  naval  power;  the 
bold  Miranda  excited  the  desire  for  independence  in  Spanish  America,  in 
1806;  and  Napoleon  overthrew  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  Naples. 
The  prince  of  peace  now  oalled  on  the  Spanish  nation  to  arm  against  "the 
common  enemy  ;"  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  sent  a  Spanish  army,  under 
Romana,  to  Denmark,  and  another,  under  O'Farrill,  to  Tuscany.  Octo- 
ber 27,  1807,  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty  at  Fontainbleau,  re::pecting  the 
division  of  Portugal ;  and  twenty-eight  thousand  French  soldiers,  main- 
tained by  Spai«,  marched  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  joined  by  eleven 
thousand  Spaniards.  The  family  quarrels  of  the  royal  family  favoured 
the  plans  of  the  French  ruler  in  Spain.  At  the  instigation  of  Godoy, 
Charles  IV.  wrote  to  Napoleon,  staling  that  his  son  Ferdinand,  prince  of 
Asturias,  had  intended  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  deprive  his  mother  of  life, 
so  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  succession.  The  junta,  however, 
unanimously  acquitted  the  prince  and  the  other  prisoners ;  but  Godoy  ia* 
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limed  Ferdinand  to  ask  pardon  of  llie  king  and  queen ;  on  which  th«  ki  a 
liuised  tlie  letter  to  be  |)iil)li«lied  in  .!.  •  giizeitc  of  Madrid,  and  issued  a 
»!ei;ree  granting  pardon  to  the  prince  on  ucf  ount  of  his  repentance.  The 
other  prisonera  were  banished,  and  thus  ended  the  process  of  the  Eseurial. 
In  the  meanwiiile  French  troops  entered  Spain.  Charles  IV.  received 
thenj  as  allies ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  court  prepared  to  leave  Aranjui  z  for 
Seville ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  royal  faindy  intended  to  go  to  Mex- 
ico. Nothing  would  now  satisfy  the  people  but  the  dismissal  of  the  prince 
of  peace.  'Vim  was  done;  on  the  next  day,  March  19,  1808,  Charles  IV. 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  on  the  24th  Ferdinand  made 
his  public  entry  into  Madrid,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Murat,  comman- 
der of  the  French  troops,  the  day  previous.  Ferdinand  informed  Napo- 
leon of  liis  assumption  of  the  royal  power,  while  Charles  made  it  known 
to  him  that  he  liad  retracted  his  resignation.  It  required  not  the  keen 
eye  of  the  emperor  to  discern  that  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  were 
most  wretchedly  embroiled,  and  he  failed  not  to  profit  by  it,  but  caused 
the  whole  family  to  be  conveyed  to  Uayonne,  where  he  himself  arrived 
Aprd  15.  During  the  meeting  at  Bayonne,  a  commotion,  attended  with 
bloodshed,  took  place  at  Madrid  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the 
latter,  excited  by  the  arrogance  of  their  visitors,  having  attacked  them. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  accompnied  by  all  the  ministers  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
entered  Madrid,  as  the  future  monarch  of  Spain ;  but  some  parts  of  the 
country  would  not  acknowledge  him  so  easily.  Supine  as  the  Spaniards 
appeared  in  the  first  instance,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  change  o. 
dynasties,  or  rather  a  transfer  of  one  large  country  to  the  dominioirs  of 
another,  could  be  effected  without  some  opposition ;  yet  had  it  not  beer 
for  the  energetic  support  of  Great  Britain,  the  struggle  could  not  hav( 
lasted  long. 

The  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war  forcibly  and  truly  observes,  tha 
"the  imbecility  of  Charles  IV.,  the  vileness  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  corrup 
tlon  of  Godoy,  were  undoubtedly  the  proximate  causes  of  the  calamitie.. 
that  overwhelmed  Spain ;  but  the  primary  cause,  that  which  belongs  to 
history,  was  the  despotism  arising  from  the  union  of  a  superstitious  court 
with  a  sanguinary  priesthood ;  a  despotism  which,  by  depressing  knowl- 
edge and  contracting  the  public  mind,  sapped  the  foundation  of  all  military 
as  well  as  civil  virtues,  and  prepared  the  way  for  invasion.     No  foreign 

Eotentate  would  have  attempted  to  steal  into  the  fortresses  of  a  great 
ingdom,  if  the  prying  eyes,  and  the  thousand  clamorous  tongues  belong- 
ing to  a  free  press,  had  been  ready  to  expose  his  projects,  and  a  well  dis- 
ciplined army  present  to  avenge  the  insult ;  but  Spain,  being  destitute  of 
both,  was  first  circumvented  by  the  wiles,  and  then  ravaged  by  the  arms 
of  Napoleon.  She  was  deceived  and  fettered  because  the  public  voice 
was  stifled ;  she  was  scourged  and  torn  because  her  military  institutions 
were  decayed. 

"From  the  moment  that  an  English  force  took  the  field,  the  Spaniards 
ceased  to  act  as  principals  in  a  contest  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  their 
country,  and  involving  their  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  They 
were  self-sufl5cient,  and  their  pride  was  wounded  by  insult ;  they  were 
superstitious,  and  their  religious  feelings  were  roused  to  fanatic  fury  by 
an  all-powerful  clergy,  who  feared  to  lose  their  own  rich  endowments ; 
but  after  the  first  burst  of  indignation  the  cause  of  independence  created 
little  enthusiasm.  Horrible  barbarities  were  exercised  on  all  French  sol- 
diers thrown  by  sickness  or  the  fortune  of  war  into  the  power  of  the  in- 
vaded, and  a  dreadful  spirit  of  personal  hatred  was  kept  alive  by  the  ex- 
actions and  severe  retaliations  of  the  invaders ;  yet  no  great  and  general 
exertion  to  drive  the  latter  from  the  soil  was  made,  at  least  none  was  sus- 
tained with  steadfast  courage  in  the  field.  Manifestoes,  decrees,  and  lofty 
boasts,  like  a  cloud  of  canvass  covering  a  rotten  hull,  made  a  gallant  »n. 
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pcarnncc,  when  real  itrt  iigth  and  firmncBi  were  nowhere  tu  bo  found. 
Tlic  NpiiniHh  msiirrection  prcHeiitol,  iiuleed,  ii  iitran((o  spcctacl**.  I'atriot- 
ism  was  hcm'u  supporting  a  vilu  system  of  government ;  a  p(i[)ular  iisscmbly 
working  for  the  restoration  or  a  despotic  monarcli;  tlie  Ingliur  classes 
■eeking  u  foreign  master;  the  lower  armed  tn  the  call)"!  o(  bigotry  an.) 
misrule.  The  upstart  leaders,  secretly  abhorring  free'!-  n  thougli  govern- 
ing in  her  name,  trembled  at  the  democratic  activity  ifu'y  had  themselves 
excited  ;  they  called  forth  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  re 
pressed  the  patriotism  that  would  regenerate  as  well  as  save.  The  couii- 
trv  sulTered  the  evils,  without  enjoying  the  beiicfils  of  a  revolution;  for 
wiiile  tumults  and  assassinations  terrified  or  disgusted  the  sensible  partol 
the  community,  a  (corrupt  administration  of  the  resources  extinguished 
patriotism,  and  neglect  ruined  the  armies.  The  peasant-soldier,  usually 
flying  at  the  tirst  onset,  threw  away  his  arms  and  returned  to  his  home, 
or,  attracted  by  the  license  of  the  partidas,  joined  the  banners  of  men  who, 
for  the  niojit  part,  originally  robbers,  were  as  oppressive  to  the  people  as 
the  cnem>,  and  these  guerilla  chiefs  would,  in  their  turn,  have  been  as 
quickly  exterminated,  had  not  the  French,  presucd  by  Wellington's  bat- 
tailous, been  obliy;ed  to  keep  in  large  masses;  this  was  the  secret  of  the 
S|Kiiiish  constancy.  It  was  the  copious  supplies  from  England,  and  the 
valour  of  the  An^^lo-Portuguese  troops,  that  supported  the  war,  and  it  was 
the  gigantic  vigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  resisted  the  fierce- 
ness  of  France,  And  sustained  the  weakness  of  three  inefficient  cabinets, 
that  delivered  the  peninsula." 

'i  lie  people  in  Asturias  first  took  up  arms;  Arragon,  Seville,  and  Bada- 
j  38  followed.  Palafox  carried  from  IJayonne  to  Saragossa  tiio  order  of 
the  priiicf!  of  Asturias  that  the  people  should  arm ;  and  the  supremo  junta 
received  permission  to  assemble  the  cortes.  Early  in  June  the  junta  at 
Seville  had  issued  a  proclamation  of  war,  and  the  French  sqii.idron  at 
Cadiz  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards.  Six  days  later  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Portugal,  and  the  alliance  of  Great  Briiian  with  the  Spanish  nation 
was  proclaimed.  The  great  struggle  now  commenced.  Marshal  I3es- 
sieres  was  successful  in  the  battle  at  Medina  del  Rio  Secco  over  General 
Cuesta;  but  the  previous  defeat  of  Dupoiit  at  Baylen,  decided  the  retreat 
of  the  French  from  JVIadrid,  and  Castanos  entered  the  city.  General  Ro- 
mana  had  secretly  embarked  his  troops  at  Funen,  and  landed  in  Spain ; 
and  Wellesley  was  victorious  over  the  French  under  Junot,  at  Vimeira, 
on  which  the  French  general  capitulated  the  day  after  at  Cintra,  and  soon 
after  evacuated  Portugal.  Napoleon  advanced  with  a  new  army  as  far  as 
the  Kbro,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  Soult  defeated  the  centre  of  the 
great  Spanish  army.  Victor  and  Lefebvre's  victory  on  the  11th,  at  Espi- 
nosa,  opened  the  way  to  Asturia  and  the  northern  coast ;  and,  in  cons  > 
quence  of  the  success  of  Lannes  at  Toleda,  great  numbers  of  fugitives 
took  shelter  in  Saragossa.  The  mountain  pass  of  Somo  Sierra  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  French  and  Poles,  under  Napoleon  and  Bessiercs,  and 
the  French  army  appeared  before  Madrid,  which  :iurrendered  December  4. 
The  French  gained  many  victories  and  took  many  fortresses ;  but  the  con- 
querors remained  masters  only  of  the  places  which  they  occupied,  as  the 
guerillas  everywhere  surrounded  and  harassed  them. 

Austria  now  declared  war,  and  Napoleon  was  obliged,  in  .January,  1809. 
to  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  marshals.  Two  objects  chiefly  oc- 
cupied the  French  generals  in  that  and  the  following  year — the  re-conquest 
of  Portugal,  and  the  march  over  the  Sierra  Morena  to  Cadiz.  The  Brit- 
ish had  become  masters  of  Portugal.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  advanced 
from  Lisbon,  by  the  way  of  Alcantara,  up  the  Tagus,  ;ind  Cuesta  joined 
him  near  Truxillo,  while  general  Sir  Robert  Wilson  advanced  over  Placen- 
zia,  and  Venegas,  and  the  Spanish  general,  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  toward* 
Madrid.    This  bold  plan  of  attack  was  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Talavera- 
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TIk'  Hritish,  indeed,  were  victorious  over  Joseph,  Vidor,  and  Jourdan  ;  hiu 
net  heiiiff  Biifflciently  supported  by  the  Spimiurds.  and  being  threiiiened  by 
Soult  and  Ney  advHncinif  on  either  flanic,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  j  after  whieh  Vencgas  also  be«an  to  retreat,  and 
WM  defeated  by  Joseph  ai  Aimonacid,  as  was  Wilson  by  Ney  in  the  pas- 
ses of  Baros.     Madrid  thus  escaped  a  siege,  and  the  central  junta  at  Sevillo 
now  resolved  to  yield  to  the  universal  wish,  to  assemble  the  cortes  and 
to  nominate  a  regency.     New  armies  were  created,  and  Arezaga  a<lvan(;ed 
with  fifty-five  thousand  men  as  far  as  Ocana,  where,  however,  ho  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Mortier.     Madrid,  therefore,  was  again  saved,  but  in 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Biscay,  the  most  desperate  struggle  was  carried 
on  with  the  bands  of  the  patriots.    The  Empecinado's  troops  advanced 
even  to  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.    In  Old  Castile  several  guerilla  parties 
hovered  on  the  French,  and  in  Navarro  the  troops  of  Mina  were  an  abso- 
lute terror  to  them.    The  largest  company  of  them,  under  the  dreaded 
MarquesiLp,  formerly  a  colotiol  in  the  army,  encountered  several  generals 
in  the  open  field.     In  vain  did  the  French  establish  fortresses  on  their  lines 
of  communication,  and  endeavour  to  protect  their  rear  by  moveable  col- 
umns.     Yei  their  plan  against  Andalusia  succeeded.     With  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  the  rash  Arezaf^a  thought  he  could  maintain  the  line  on  the 
Sierra  Morena,  fifteen  leagues  long,  entrenched  and  mined,  and  having  in 
its  centre  the  fortified  pass  of  Peraneros,  against  sixty  thousand  troops, 
commanded  by  the  best  generals  or  France.     Dessolles  and  Gazan,  in 
January,  1810,  took  the  pass  of  Despenna-Peras ;  Sebastian!  stormed  the 
defile  of  St.  Kstevan,  and  took  the  bridges  over  the  Guadalquiver;  and  on 
the  !21st  of  January  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Buyien.    Juen  was  con- 
quered; Cordova  submitted.     Sebastiani  occupied  Granada,  and  Joseph 
entered  Seville  on  the  Ist  of  February,  from  which  the  junta  hud  fled  to 
Cadiz.     This  place,  the  only  one  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  was  defended  by  sixteen  thousand  men  under  Albu- 
querque, and  four  thousand  Knglish  soldiers  under  Graham,  besides  the 
combined  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  was  besieged  in  February,  but  all  the 
efforts  and  oflTers  of  the  French  were  in  vain.     The  war  in  Catalonia  and 
Arragon  continued.     In  Leon,  the  French  conquered  Astorga,  and  then 
directed  their  arms  against  Portugal.     In  this  country,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  Wellington  commanded  a  British  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  Beresford  a  Portuguese  army  nearly  sixty  thousand  strong,  besides 
fifty-two  thousand  militia.     The  right  wing  of  Wellington,  at  Badajos,  was 
joined  by  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  under  Roinana,  and  eight  thousand 
under  Ballasteros.    The  main  body  of  the  allied  force  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Lisbon,  which  had  been  rendered  impregnable.     The  plan  of 
the  British  commander,  therefore,  was  defensive.     Massena  began  his  un- 
dertaking in  June,  by  the  siege  of  Cuidad-Rodrigo,  which  surrendered  on 
the  10th  of  July,  and  Ney  entered  Portugal  over  the  river  Coa ;   but  Al- 
meida detained  Massena  till  the  27th  of  August,  when  it  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.     Wellington  ordered  the  whole  country  through  which  Mas- 
sena could  follow  him,  to  be  laid  waste ;  and  the  latter  was  consequently 
compelled  to  defer  his  march  some  time.     He  was  afterwards  beaten  at 
Busaco;  and  Wellington  now  entered  the  strong  position  of  Torres-Ve- 
dras,  which  consisted  of  two  lines  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  defended  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  well  placed  works  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  caimons.     Massena  found  this  position  unassailable,  and  retreated, 
after  several  engagements  of  little  importance,  in  November,  to  Santarem. 
Here  he  remained  till  March,  1811,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  want  ol 
provisions,  to  evacuate  Portugal  entirely.    But  the  French  were  victorious 
at  other  points.     Suchet,  in  January,  1811,  took  the  important  fortress  oi 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia;  and  in  the  following  June,  after  a  murderous  as- 
fault  of  five  days,  the  fortress  oi  Tarragona     Soult  took  tho  frontier  for- 
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ireMea  towiirds  Porttignl — Olivnign,  mid  Hadajoi,  mid  Viclor  dofrati'd 
(iriicnil  Orahiiiii  at  Ctiiclniia.  In  the  aiitiiiiiti,  Siichct  ninrohed  iiKainnl 
Valencia;  and  after  liaving  ilcffatcd  tM)<  army  under  (Seneral  HIake, 
SaKuntnni  full  on  thu  SUth  of  Oetuher,  and  Valencia  surrendered  m  Jaii« 
nary,  IBl'i. 

Ijurd  Wellington  now  again  entered  Spain.  Ho  took  (^uidad-KodriKo 
md  Dadajos;  but  ho  was  ill  Hupported  by  the  cortes  and  the  regency.  Al 
this  time  Marmont  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Portugal ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Salamanca,  on  the  Tid  of  July,  1H13, 
obliged  hnn  to  give  up  tho  defence  of  Madrid.  Wellington  entered  the 
city  on  the  '22d  of  August,  and  the  French  retired  from  b«'foro  Cadiz  about 
the  9unie  time,  tlius  withdrawing  their  forces  from  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  ciiiicontrating  tbein  in  the  eastern  and  northern  pa'ts.  After  the  or- 
cupatioii  of  Madrid,  Wellington  followed  the  iMieniy  to  Hiirgos ;  but  he 
gave  up  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Ihirgos,  after  several  unsui^cessful  as- 
saults, as  the  Spaniards  afforded  him  insutricieiit  support,  and  the  French 
had  received  succours.  After  several  engagrmenls,  he  transferred  his 
head-quarters  to  Freynada,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  the  French 
again  entered  Madrid.  At  I"  ipth  Napoleon's  di^^asters  in  Russia  decided 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula.  Soult  was  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  1813, 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  from  Spain.  Siichet  left  Valencia  in  July,  but 
delivered  Tarragona,  which  was  besiegel  by  Uentinck,  in  August,  and 
withstood  Clinton  on  the  Lobrrijat.  Hut  .loseph  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
Madrid  again,  and  Wellingtoi.  had  oc  upied  Sa'manca.  The  French 
army,  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Jour  mi,  retreated  to  Vittoria. 
Here  Widlinglon  overlook  the  enemy,  and  gai^r  ^  :iio  splendid  victory  of 
Vittoria;  after  which  the  French  army,  pursuni  i  y  Graham  and  Hill,  re- 
tired in  disorder  oviT  the  Pyrenees  t'  Hayonne,  and  hist  "1  its  baggage. 
The  victors  immediately  invested  P  :  i| .  luna.  Count  /.-idbal  occupied 
the  pass  of  Pancorbo.  Graham  be  oged  St.  Sebastian,  and  Wellington 
entered  France  on  the  9th  of  July.  In  the  meantnne,  Napoleon,  then  in 
Dresden,  had  appointed  Marshal  Soult  his  lieutenant,  and  commnnder-in- 
chief  of  his  armies  in  Spain.  He  united  the  beaten  corps,  and  opposed  a 
considerable  force  to  the  victor.  On  the  24th  of  July  the  struggle  began 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  maintained  until  August  on  every  point.  Wel- 
lington took  St.  Sebastian  by  assault,  after  having  several  times  repulsed 
the  enemy,  who  approached  to  deliver  the  garrison.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  7lli  of  October  that  he  left  the  Pyrenees,  and  passed  the  Bidassoa. 
After  Pampeluna  had  fallen,  no  French  soldier  was  left  on  the  Spanish 
territory,  except  in  Barcelona,  and  a  few  other  places  in  Catalonia.  Wel- 
lington now  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  fortified  banks  of  the  Nivelle,  and 
Soult  retreated  into  the  camp  of  Bayonne.  But  until  Wellington  had 
passed  the  Nive,  and  had  repulsed  several  attacks,  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  a  secun  ("'loiing  in  the  hostile  country.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  St.  Jean  de  I'.i r.  Thence  he  repulsed  Suchet's  attacks  on  the 
Gave.  On  the  28th  oi  i  ebruary  he  fought  a  battle  with  Soult  at  Orthns, 
by  which  the  latter  was  driven  from  his  strong  position,  and  obliged  to 
retreat,  in  great  disorder,  to  the  Upper  Garonne.  Wellington  followed 
the  French,  under  Soult,  to  Toulouse,  where  a  sanguinary  engagement 
look  place  on  th^  10th  of  April ;  and  the  occupation  of  France  by  the  allied 
armies  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  cortes  had  already  held  its  first  session,  and  had  resolved  that  Fer- 
dinand VH.  should  swear  to  preserve  the  constitution,  before  he  should  be 
recognized  as  king.  The  treaty  of  Valcngay,  between  Ferdinand  and  Na- 
poleon, was  made  void  by  declaring  all  the  acts  of  the  king  during  his  cap- 
tivity null.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1814,  he  entered  Madrid;  the  people, 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  taxes  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  cortes,  re- 
ceiTsd  him  with  acclamation,  and  the  friends  of  the  cortes  and  King  Joscpk 
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were  persecuted  with  tlie  greatest  rigour.     Freeniasonry  was  aboliahed, 
and  thfi  iiiquisitiou  revived;  the  conveiituHl  estates  wore  restored,  and  the 
Jesuits  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  all  the  rights  and  property  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  since  1767.     And,  although  the  king  had  solemnly 
promised  a  new  constitution,  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.,  he  regarded  none  of 
his  promises,  and  reigned  with  absolute  power.     The  army,  however,  was 
highly  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  and  guerillas,  or  bands  of  sol- 
diers, infested  the  interior.    Even  the  lower  classes,  though  averse  to 
liberal  principles,  were  discontented  with  the  severity  of  the  government, 
while  the  better  classes  were  divided  into  the  hostile  factions  of  the  ser- 
viles  and  the  liberals.     Those  councillors  who  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king,  as  Kmpecinado,  Ballasteros,  &c.,  were  banished  or  thrown 
into  prison,     "^^om  1814  to  1819,  there  were  twenty-five  changes  in  the 
ministry,  mostly  sudden,  and  attended  with  severities.    They  were  pro- 
duced by  the  camarilla,  or  persons  in  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
Every  attempt  to  save  the  state  was  frustrated  by  such  counsellors,  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  ancient  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  cokmies.     The  army  was  the  instrument  .of  its  fall ;  several 
conspiracies  I.ad  been  organized  by  the  officers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  cortes;  and  Portier,  Miiia,  Lacy,  and  Vidal,  were  suc- 
cessively the  leaders  of  the  conspirators.    Miiia  had  been  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  flight ;  the  others  had  been  executed,  and  their  friends  had  suf- 
fered on  the  rack,  or  been  thrown  into  prison. 

The  army  was  indisposed  to  the  American  service,  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined, and  the  officers  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  feeling  to  effect  their  own  purposes;  whole  regi- 
ments had  determined  not  to  embark,  and  the  commander  himself,  O'Don- 
nel,  conde  del  Abisbal,  was  in  the  secret.  But,  finding  his  ambitious  pro- 
ject of  becoming  dictator  of  the  monarchy  frustrated  by  the  civil  authority, 
he  caused  a  division  of  troops  which  had  given  the  signal  of  insurrection 
to  be  disarmed  (.Tuly  8, 1819),  and  the  officer.",  123  in  number,  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  for  January ;  but  on  the 
1st  of  the  month,  four  battalions  under  Riego,  proc'iaimed  the  constitution 
of  1812,  surrounded  the  head  quarters  of  General  Callejo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded O'Donnel  in  the  command,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Isla  de 
Leon,  and  delivered  the  officers  arrested  in  July,  among  whom  was  Qui- 
roga.  The  insurgents  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attack  on  Cadiz,  but 
occupied  La  Caracca,  where  the  naval  arsenal,  a  ship  of  the  line,  and 
other  vessels  of  war,  with  some  transports,  fell  into  their  hands.  Quiroga 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  nation — the  title  assumed  by  the 
insurgents — that  it  was  their  purpose  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution.  Riego,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  now  occupied  Aigesiras,  entered  Malaga,  and  after  some 
fighting  with  O'Donnel,  advanced  through  Ecija  id  Cordova  to  Antequera; 
while  the  national  army,  under  Quiroga,  in  addresses  to  the  king  and  to 
the  nation,  declared  their  only  object  was  to  save  their  country  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  constitution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion. Risings  now  took  place  in  all  quarters  in  favour  of  the  constitution 
of  the  cortes ;  the  royal  forces  joined  the  insurgents ;  Freyre  himself  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Seville,  and  Ferdinand,  abandoned 
by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  cry,  and,  by  pro- 
clamation,  declared  himself  ready  to  summon  the  cortes  of  1812,  and  ac- 
cept the  constitution  of  that  year.  On  the  same  day  a  general  aminsty 
was  proclaimed.  On  the  9th  a  provisory  junta  of  eleven  members  was 
named,  to  conduct  aff'airs  till  the  meetings  of  the  cortes,  and  Ferdinand 
swore  to  observe  the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  body,  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Madrid.  The  inquisition  was  abolished,  as  incon- 
eietcnt  with  the  constitution,  and  obnoxious  ministers,  &c.,  were  succeeded 
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by  others  favourable  to  constitutional  principles.  In  place  of  the  council 
of  Castile  and  that  of  the  Indies,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal,  with  appro- 
priffle  subordinate  courts,  was  established,  national  guards  were  orgatiized 
ni  the  provinces,  the  municipal  authorities  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
constitution,  and  the  cortes  finaUy  assembled.  Much  was  done  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  the  country ;  but  an  apostolical  junta  established  itself  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  bands  of  peasants,  monks,  and  guerilla  sol- 
diers were  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  crown 
and  the  clergy. 

The  second  session  of  the  cortes  began  in  March,  1821,  who  declared 
the  whole  country  in  danger,  and  in  a  state  of  siejife.  The  command  of  the 
armed  force  was  now  given  to  Morillo,  and  quici  was  in  some  measure 
restored.  But  the  ultra-liberals,  or  exaltados,  as  ti  ^y  were  called,  were 
not  a  little  excited  by  the  events  in  Naples  and  Piedi.iont,  in  1821,  and  the 
kingdom  was  in  so  disturbed  a  slate  that  an  extraordinary  cortes  was 
summoned  in  Seplember.  At  the  same  time  Mexico  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent ;  Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Chilians,  under  San  Martin ;  and  the 
Spanish  part  of  tlie  island  oi  St.  Domingo  was  lost  by  its  union  with  Hayti. 
Upon  which  the  cortes  urged  the  king  to  appoint  an  abler  ministry,  and, 
after  some  contention,  his  majesty  yielded  to  their  wishes.  In  January, 
1822,  the  cortes  declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  America  as  a 
kingdom  independent  of  Spain,  but  united  with  her  under  Ferdinand  VII., 
their  common  sovereign.  The  deputies  sent  to  America,  however,  could 
effect  nothing  on  these  conditions,  and  the  session  of  the  cortes  was  con- 
cluded on  the  14th  of  February. 

At  the  outset  of  the  third  session  the  moderate  liberal  party  prevailed, 
and  tranquillity  was  gradually  restored  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country, 
when  it  began  to  be  threatened  from  without.  The  strong  sanitary  cordon 
of  French  troops  along  the  Pyreneesj  and  the  intrigues  of  the  exiles,  led 
the  government  to  suspect  that  the  disturbances  excited  among  the  peas- 
ants in  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  and  the  bands  of  "  soldiers  of  the  faith," 
so  called,  were  instigated  by  tlie  French  government.  The  cortes  there- 
fore armed  the  volunteer  national  guards ;  but  the  pecuniary  resources 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  supporters  of  despotism.  The  royal 
guards,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Morillo,  their  commander,  entered 
Madrid,  July  7,  but  Ballasteros,  at  the  head  of  the  national  guards,  defeated 
them,  and  they  fled  into  the  royal  palace ;  but  the  king,  who  favoured  them 
originally,  now  showed  himself  irresolute.  They  were  unable  to  resist 
the  popular  force,  but  would  have  been  allowed  to  retire,  if  they  had  not 
again  fired  on  the  national  guards,  who  then  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  or 
wounded  the  greater  part.  The  anilleros,  or  moderate  party,  who  had 
been  in  favour  of  a  chamber  of  peers  and  the  extension  of  the  royal 
power,  now  joined  the  communeros,  or  popular  party,  and  all  the  ministers 
resigned. 

The  new  ministers  acted  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  commu- 
neros; and  the  king,  whose  authority  had  sunk  entirely,  consented  to  all 
they  proposed.  Many  persons  of  rank,  including  bishops,  were  banished. 
General  Elio  was  executed ;  but  the  guards  were  treated  with  great  le- 
niency. The  king  again  declared  his  adherence  to  the  constitution ;  but 
the  apostolical  troops  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Catalonia,  continued  their 
revolting  cruelties.  Under  the  marquis  Malaflorida  a  regency  of  the 
friends  of  absolute  government  was  established  at  Seo  d'Urgel,  near  the 
French  frontier,  in  August,  1832.  It  issued  orders,  in  tlie  name  of  the 
"imp.isoned  king,"  for  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  state  in  which 
It  had  been  before  the  7th  of  March,  1820.  The  troops  of  the  apostolical 
party,  after  much  bloodshed,  were  beaten  by  Mina  and  Milans.  Generals 
Espinosa,  Torrijos,  and  Kl  Pastor  distinguished  themselves  against  Que- 
sada,  a  Trappist,  and  others.    The  regency  fled  to  France  in  November, 
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1822,  and  it  was  obvious  that  its  cause  was  not  that  of  the  nation.  No 
troops  of  the  line  or  national  guarfis,  no  important  cities  nor  individuals, 
went  over  to  them.  Some  "  soldiers  of  the  faith,"  however,  still  contiAued 
in  Spain,  particularly  those  of  Bessieres,  Ullmann,  &c.  At  no  period  was 
Spain  in  a  more  unsettled  state  than  now,  and  nothing  less  than  a  desper- 
ate struggle  between  despotism  and  revolution  could  be  calculated  on. 
The  French  had  acceded  to  the  principle  of  an  armed  intervention  pro- 
nounced by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  relation  to  Spain ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  received  orders  to  advise  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  continuance  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  must  depend;  and,  in  order  to  enable  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  make  such  changes  freely,  he  must  first  of  all  be  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sovereign  power.  The  same  demand,  and  even  in  bolder 
terms,  was  made  by  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  while 
Great  Britain  advised  the  cortes  to  yield,  and  offered  her  mediation.  The 
Spanish  government  repelled  with  indignation  the  interference  of  the  for- 
eign powers,  and  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
took  place.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  recalled  from  Madrid.  One 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were  assembled  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
faith  at  Perpignan  and  Bayonne,  and  the  cortes  summoned  the  national 
guards  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  but  the  attempts  to  raise  an 
army  were  unsuccessful,  because  the  bands  of  the  absolutists  gave  full 
employment  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  in  the  various 
provinces. 

The  duke  of  Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Spaniards,  declaring  the  object  of  the  French  was  only 
to  aid  them,  and  that  France  desired  nothing  but  the  deliverance  of  Spain 
from  the  evils  of  revolution.  His  army  then  passed  the  Bidassoa ;  a  junta 
was  established,  who  formed  a  provisional  government,  declared  the  king 
the  sole  depository  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  no  change  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  but  such  as  the  king  should  make  of  his  own 
free  choice  ;  and  all  the  decrees  of  the  cortes  were  declared  void.  Great 
Britain  remained  neutral,  or  rather  affected  neutrality,  for  the  government 
allowed  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain,  and,  in  return, 
the  ports  of  the  Nov.'  World  were  opened  to  her  ships.  A  long,  tedious, 
and  cruel  warfare  uae  i\ow  kept  up  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  con- 
trol of  Ballasteros,  M;.;a,  L'Abisbal,  and  Morillo,  against  the  French,  and 
the  supporters  of  tlie  "  absolute  king.'L  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  duke  of 
Angouleme  entered  Madrid  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  He 
nominated  a  regency,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Infantado,  the  duke  of 
Montemar,  the  bishop  of  Osma,  the  baron  d'Eroles,  and  Don  Gomez  Cal- 
deron ;  but  they  had  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  prevent  the  furious  eruption  of  party  hatred. 

The  cortes  had  in  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guerilla  war.  On  ac- 
count of  tlio  want  of  money,  they  decreed  the  seizure  of  all  the  properly 
of  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  a  forced  loan  of  200,000,000  of  reals,  and 
the  coining  of  the  superfluous  church  plate,  by  which  measures  the  hatred 
of  the  people  was  still  more  increased.  Yet  the  ministers  did  not  dare  to 
propose  to  the  cortes  the  mediation  offered  by  England,  through  Sir  W. 
A'Court,  the  British  minister.  The  king  refused  to  go  to  Cadiz;  and  a 
regency  of  three  members,  with  royal  powers,  was  appointed,  because  the 
case  of  moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  king,  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution, had  occurred.  On  the  12ih  of  June,  the  cortes  and  the  king, 
with  the  regency,  departed  for  Cadiz;  but  the  prople  were  so  furious 
against  the  constitutionalists,  that  the  authorities  called  in  the  aid  of  liie 
French.  Meanwhile  the  regency  in  Madrid  declared  all  the  members  of 
the  cortes  who  had  participated  in  the  session  of  the  11th,  when  the  king 
was  declared  morally  incapable,  to  be  traitors;  but  more  it  could  not  do* 
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It  wail  so  destitute  of  resources  that  it  was  even  supported  by  I'rcnch 
money.  The  duke  of  Angouleme  took  possession  of  Cadiz  on  the  4th  of 
October.  An  act  of  tiie  cortes  had  already  reinvested  the  king  with  abso- 
lute  power,  and  requested  him  to  retire  to  the  French  camp,  wiiere  he  had 
been  received  ii.  form  by  the  duke,  with  cries  of  "Viva  el  rey,"  "Viva  la 
religion  !"  "Muera  la  nacion  !"  &c.  Ferdinand's  first  measure  was  to  de- 
clare all  the  acts  of  the  constituiionLJ  government,  from  March  7,  1820,  to 
October  1,  1823,  void,  on  the  ground  that  during  that  time  the  king  was 
acting  under  compulsion.  The  partizan  warfare  still  continued  to  rage 
with  great  fierceness,  particularly  in  Catalonia ;  but  tlie  defection  of  some 
of  the  leaders  soon  after  taking  place,  it  appeared  fast  drawing  to  a  termi- 
nation; and  on  the  22d  of  October,  1823,  the  duke  of  Angoulenie  took  his 
leave  of  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  so  successfully  accomplished 
the  military  objects  of  its  mission. 

The  political  objects  of  the  expedition,  to  secure  a  system  of  mildness 
and  moderation,  were  frustrated  by  the  bad  faith  of  tlie  Spanish  govern 
roenf.  In  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  military  capitulations,  a  per- 
secuting and  vindictive  policy  was  adopted  towards  the  former  partizans 
of  the  constitution.  Among  the  crowds  of  fugitives  were  Miiia,  the  count 
del  Abisbal,  MoriUo,  &c.  Kiego  was  executed  at  Madrid,  and  the  king 
made  his  entry  into  the  capital  on  a  triumphal  car  twenty-five  feet  high, 
drawn  by  a  hundred  men,  and  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  excesses  of  political  and  religious 
bigotry  would  suddenly  subside,  or  that  the  people  would  quietly  submit 
to  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  bad  stale  of  the  finances  rendered  neces- 
sary. A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  with  France,  stipulating  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  French  force  of  forty-five  thousand  men  in  the  country, 
until  the  Spanish  army  could  be  organized ;  and  the  debt  due  to  France 
for  the  expenses  of  the  French  expedition  was  fixed  at  thirty-four  mil- 
.ions  of  francs. 

The  year  182.5  was  disturbed  by  several  insurrections  of  the  Carlista, 
who  were  anxious  to  efl'ect  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  and  niace  his 
brother,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  throne.  Numerous  executions  an  i  frequent 
changes  of  ministry  took  place,  all  plainly  indicative  of  the  weakness  of 
the  government,  while  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  acknowledged 
by  foreign  powers,  and  a  general  interruption  of  commerce  and  industry 
throughout  Spain  was  manifest.  In  this  state  the  country  continued  for 
several  subsequent  years.  In  1827,  Spanish  subjects  were  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  Spanish  American  republics,  but  utider  foreign  flags,  and 
in  the  following  year  Spain  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops.  The 
sword,  the  scaflbld,  exile,  and  the  dungeon  had  done  so  much  to  subdue 
the  national  spirit,  and  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  constiiutionalists,  that 
when,  in  1830,  the  French  revolution  produced  such  eft'ecls  in  Belgium, 
and  excited  so  much  alarm  in  Germany  and  other  neighbourii,;.'  countries, 
it  scarcely  awakened  the  popular  feeling  on  tliis  side  the  Pyrenees;  the 
troubles  of  Spain  were  now  mostly  confined  to  the  struggle  for  power  be- 
tween the  more  or  less  absolute  of  the  absolutists,  the  former  having  been 
favoured  by  the  views  of  Don  Carlos,  then  heir-presumptive  tu  the  throne, 
and  the  latter  by  the  king.  But  on  the  birth  of  a  royal  princess,  in  1830, 
by  Maria  Christina,  his  fourth  wife,  a  royal  decree  rendeni!  tlie  crown 
hereditary  in  the  female  line,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  and  entirely  changed 
the  relation  of  the  prince  to  the  throne.  During  a  severe  attack  of  illness, 
Ferdinand,  at  the  instigation  of  the  friends  of  Don  Carlos,  in  1832,  renewed 
the  Salic  law,  which  rendered  the  throne  of  Spain  hereditary  only  in  the 
male  line,  but,  with  tliat  vacillating  conduct  which  is  the  sure  mark  of  a 
weak  mind,  his  majesty,  on  his  recovery,  formally  protested  against  the 
decree,  which  he  stated  to  have  been  extorted  from  him,  and  lie  then  again 
declared  his  daughter  to  be  his  only  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne  of 
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Spain.  Shortly  after  this,  Don  Carlos  was  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
and  Ferdinand,  who  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1833. 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  became  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  ol 
fresh  dissensions.     In  order  still  further  to  fortify  the  right  of  his  daughter 
to  the  throne,  he  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of  naming  her  his  succes 
sor  in  his  will ;  and  by  the  same  instrument  he  appointed  the  queen  re- 

(rent  till  the  infanta  Isabella  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Don  Car. 
08,  however,  claimed  the  throne  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law,  although  it  had 
been  repealed,  and  was  never,  in  fact,  practically  in  force.  The  rights  of 
Isabella  II.  were  supported  by  the  liberals,  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos 
by  the  absolutists.  Guided  by  the  counsels  of  M.  Rea,  the  chief  minister, 
the  queen  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  constitutionalists  for  securing 
tlie  succession  to  her  infant  daughter.  The  strength  of  the  Carlists  lay 
chiefly  in  Navarre,  Catalonia,  the  Biscayan  provinces,  Old  Castile  and 
Estremadura.  The  chief  strength  of  the  constitutionalists  was  in  Madrid, 
and  the  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  other  districts  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  The  queen-regent  was  not  slow  in  adopting 
vigorous  and  popular  measures  to  counteract  the  Carlists.  With  the  aid 
of  the  provincial  militia  and  the  volunteers,  she  disbanded  the  royalist  vol- 
unteers of  the  capital,  and  in  Toledo ;  she  also  remodelled  the  post-office 
laws,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  public  education ;  while  at  the  s;ime 
time  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  existing  interests  and  prejudices. 
Meantime  several  contests  took  place  between  the  rival  parties,  accom- 
panied with  the  exercise  of  great  cruelties  on  both  sides ;  but  the  queen's 
party  was  generally  successful,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  civil  war 
appeared  nearly  at  an  end. 

The  reciprocal  massacre  of  prisoners  had  several  times  occurred,  an: 
the  deadliest  hatred  and  revenge  was  manifestly  encouraged  by  both  par- 
ties ;  in  short,  so  savagely  was  the  Spanish  contest  carried  on,  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  from  motives  of  humanity,  sent  Lord  Elliot  and  Colo- 
nel Gurwood  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cru- 
cities  practised  by  the  belligerents,  and  render  the  war  less  bloody  and 
revengeful.  The  Christines  hesitated  at  first  to  enter  into  any  terms  with 
the  Carlists,  whom  they  deemed  rebels ;  and  although,  at  length,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  treat  the  prisoners  taken  on  either  side  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  a  few  months  only  elapsed  before  similar 
barbarities  were  practised  with  all  their  former  remorselessness. 

In  the  spring  of  1834  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  London,  by  the  courts 
of  Grea'.  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  having  for  its  object  the 
pacification  of  the  peninsula.  By  this  quadruple  treaty  it  was  agreed — 
that  Spaii!  and  Portugal  should  assist  each  other  in  the  expulsion  from 
their  respective  territories  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel ;  thsvi  j'kitain 
should  co-operate  by  employing  a  naval  force,  and  that  France  should  as- 
sist the  contracting  parties  in  any  way  that  they  in  common  accord  might 
determine  upon.  The  war  thus  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury; 
but  the  queen's  party  obtained  an  auxiliary  force  in  England,  denominated 
the  "British  legion,"  without  the  sanction,  though  with  the  connivance 
of  ministers.  They  were  ill-equipped  and  ill-clad,  nor  could  anything  be 
managed  worse  than  their  commissariat.  Notwitiistanding,  they  fought 
bravely,  and  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  success  of  the  queen's 
cause.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1836,  some  fortified  works,  which  had  cost  the 
(^'arlists  three  or  four  months  to  erect,  and  through  the  centre  of  which 
ran  the  high  road  to  Hernani,  were  gallantly  carried  by  the  auxiliary  le- 
gion; while  two  armed  steamers,  commanded  by  Lord  Joh:\  Hay,  lent 
very  opportune  aid.  On  this  occasion  the  losy  of  the  British  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  eight  hundred,  among  whom  were  upwards  of  sev- 
enty officers.    About  this  time  Mendizabel,  the  Spanish  prime  minister 
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iroin  whose  abilities  much  had  been  anticipated,  but  who  had  not  been 
xcaloiisly  supported  by  the  cortes,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Is- 
turitz.  Another  violent  change  was,  however,  near  at  hand.  At  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova,  the  Cadiz  constitution  of  1812  had  been  pro- 
claimed, and  provincial  juntas  established,  wholly  independent  of  the 
queen's  authority.  On  the  3d  of  August  a  movement  commenced  in  Mad- 
rid ;  but  it  was  put  down,  and  the  capital  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  but 
on  *he  12th  the  insurrection  became  more  serious,  and  a  regiment  of  pro- 
vincial militia  forced  their  way  into  the  apartments  of  the  qucen-rcgent, 
and  obtained  from  her  a  promise  of  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution. 
This  produced  a  revolution  in  the  metropolis.  Isturitz,  the  prime  minis- 
ter, made  his  escape  to  Lisbon,  and  thence  to  England.  General  Que- 
sada,  the  military  governor  of  Madrid,  was  seized  by  the  populace,  and 
iniuimanly  put  to  death.  Ultimately,  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  by 
the  queen-regent,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortes,  and  a  new  ministry 
of  decided  liberals  formed,  of  which  Mendizabel  was  minister  of  finance. 
The  new  government  commenced  with  vigour.  The  sum  of  2,000.000/. 
was  sought  to  be  raised  by  a  forced  loan ;  a  conscription  of  fifty  thousand 
men  was  called  for,  to  send  against  the  Carlists;  the  property  of  emigrant 
Carlists  was  confiscated,  and  the  example  of  France  and  Portugal  was 
proposed  to  be  followed,  by  the  extinction  of  the  remaining  moiety  of 
tithe,  leaving  the  clergy  stipendaries  of  the  state,  or  dependent  on  volun- 
tary contributions. 

On  the  I6th  of  June,  1837,  the  revised  constitution  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy was  proclaimed.  Its  articles  appear  to  be  of  a  popular  character. 
Among  them  are  the  following: — 1.  All  Spaniards  may  print  and  publish 
freely  their  opinions,  without  submitting  them  to  previous  censorship,  by 
merely  conforming  to  the  laws.  2.  All  Spaniards  are  admissible  to  offices 
and  public  functions  according  to  their  merit  and  capacity.  3.  The  power 
of  making  laws  resides  in  the  cortes  and  the  king.  The  cortes  to  consist 
of  two  legislative  assemblies  equal  in  rights  and  power — a  senate  and  a 
congress  of  deputies;  the  senators  must  be  forty  years  old,  possessed  of 
an  independent  fortune,  and  are  chosen  for  life.  To  the  confjress  of  dep- 
uties each  province  to  return  one  deputy,  at  least,  for  every  fifty  thousand 
souls  of  its  population ;  the  deputies  are  elected  for  three  years.  4,  The 
person  of  the  king  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  not  responsible ;  the  minis- 
ters to  be  held  responsible.  The  powers  of  the  crown  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  British  sovereign.  5.  The  civil  list  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  to  be  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign.  6.  The  succes- 
sion to  be  in  t'.ie  order  of  primogeniture,  preferring  the  male  to  the  ff-nale 
branch.  7.  The  cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  persons  they 
deem  incapable  to  govern,  or  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  act  for  which 
tliey  ought  to  lose  their  right  to  the  crown.  8.  Independence  of  the 
judges  and  judicial  administration  are  secured. 

In  .Tunc,  1835,  Colonel  De  Lp.cy  Evans  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  command  the  said  British  auxiliary  legion  to  co-operate 
witli  the  queen's  troops  against  Don  Carlos.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1836, 
I  vigorous  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  the  British  legion  at  Sebastian 
by  the  Carlists,  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  them.  Both 
parties  fought  bravely.  The  Carlists  charging  down-hill,  frequently  sal- 
lied from  their  works  in  force,  but  each  time  were  driven  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  conflict  lasted  twelve  hours.  General  Evans  lost 
three  hui;;lred  and  seven»y-six  men  and  thirty-seven  officers  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  ti  ^  Carlists  in  killed  and  \vounded  was  estimated 
at  one  thousand  men.  In  December,  1836,  the  siege  of  Bilboa  was  raised, 
by  the  operatiotis  of  the  combined  Briiish  and  Christines  forces.  General 
Kspartero,  assisted  by  a  small  band  of  British  engineers,  artillerymen,  a  id 
jailors,  entered  the  city  of  Bilboa  on  Christmas-day,  at  the  head  o*"  hio 
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army,  after  a  series  of  contests  with  the  enemy.  The  works  raised  by 
the  Carlists  were  of  great  strength,  and  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  could  have  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  difflculties.  A  vote  o 
thanks  to  the  liberators  of  Uilboa  was  moved  in  the  corles,  and  the  official 
gazette  of  January  4,  1837,  contained  a  royal  decree,  in  which  the  queen- 
regent  expressed,  in  the  name  of  her  daughter,  her  gratitude  to  General 
Espartero  anfl  his  army,  th(.'  naiiouai  awl  auxiliary  British  force,  and  to  all 
those,  whether  Spaniards  cr  Knjlisii.  wint  took  nart  in  the  engagements 
of  the  24th  and  25ih  of  D<cRmb  uv  A  rrioaih  hvi  scarcely  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  the  affairs  of  Don  «';:-!os  appeared  t(i  revive;  General  Evans 
having  sustained  a  defeat  iiefon;  'it.  Se'jastis!,  iid  the  queen's  armies 
under  gemials  Snursfield  ;>./  d  Espurt-  n>  h'  '/in;/  fuu  i  it  necessary  to  make 
simul'aneotis  retreats.  T^h  se  nviirs*??  iiiade  5:1a;.  an  impression,  that  at 
a  secret  .*itiing  of  uie  cortes  -)n  the  30th  of  M.ircfi,  the  acting  war-minister 
described  Spain  to  he  "withctt  credit  at  home  or  abroad — with  a  depre- 
uiated  ami  i'l-concoctcd  revenue — with  an  army  in  tke  worst  state  as  to 
subordinaUiiri  or  military  dicipline — while  the  chiefs  were  at  variance  with 
each  other."  It  was  origimlly  arranged  th-U  E;^artero,  Saarsfield,  and 
Evans,  should  mir:\'  simii^ianeously  to  the  [oints  jf  attack;  but  owing  to 
m.smanageraeat  nr  treachery,  this  plan  ^■as  not  carried  into  Operation. 
On  the  10th  of  M;ircl:,  General  Evai  brok<;  ground  from  St.  Sebastian, 
and  commencing  ii:s  01  t'ration.^  hy  an  i.  ack  upon  the  heights  of  Ametza- 
giua,  at  the  eastern  extremity  ct  the  chain  of  hills,  carried  that  position. 
On  the  16th  he  prepared  to  make  his  decisive  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Hernani,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  wooded  heights  which 
rise  above  it  on  the  north.  All  was  prepared  for  a  forward  movement, 
when  he  discovered,  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  Carlists  had  been  so 
powerfully  reinforced  as  to  render  an  advance  desperately  hazardous,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  of  his  left  wing  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  the  appeurniice  in  its  rear  of  three  battalions  of  Carlists,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  ii!;';ht,  had  been  brought,  by  a  circuitous  march,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  llrumea,  and  having  passed  that  river  at  Axterra- 
gaga,  again  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west.  The  regiment  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Aiij^lo-Christinos'  line,  thus  finding  itself  attacked 
in  front,  on  the  left  flank  and  in  the  rear,  made  a  rapid  lateral  movement 
to  the  right,  which  was  soon  accelerated  to  a  panic  flight.  The  Anglo- 
Christinos  are  said  to  have  lost  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners — and  immeasurably  more  in  moral  in- 
fluence. 

The  next  accounts  from  Spain  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  queen  was 
sontewhat  improving.  After  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Carlist  troops. 
General  Evans  succeeded  in  carrying  Irun,  where  a  dreadful  scene  of  pil- 
lage and  massacre  ensued.  Fontarabia  soon  afterwards  capitulated.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  Espartero  entered  Hernani,  after  having  beaten  the  Car- 
lists,  and  taken  six  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  In  several  other  engage- 
ments he  was  also  successful.  Yet  sucli  was  the  uncertainty  of  this  con- 
test, that  in  the  following  month  the  forces  of  Don  Carlos  were  almost 
everywhere  successful.  On  one  occasion—  the  battle  of  Barbastro— the 
Carlists  gained  a  great  victory,  upwarut.  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Ohristinos  being  put  hors  du  combat.  This  was  the  most  sanguinary  en- 
gagement  tiiat  had  been  fought  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 
While  Don  Carlos  was  advancing  towards  Upper  Catalonia,  and  prepar- 
ing to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  of  thai,  j.'.ovince,  the 
revolutionary  hydra  had  raised  its  head  with  more  hardihood  than  ever. 
And,  to  add  to  the  cala.nities  of  tiie  Christinos,  General  Evans,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  legion,  had  abaiidoned  the 
cause  as  hopeless,  and  iroTned  to  England;  only  fifteen  hundred  remain- 
ia<f  behind,  who  formed  a  t  rigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel  O'Don- 
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nell.  The  cause  of  the  queen  now  wore  a  most  unpromising  aspect.  Her 
iroops  had  sustained  severe  defeats,  and,  in  September,  tlie  forces  of  Car- 
los were  actually  investing  the  capital.  On  the  24th  of  Autfust,  General 
Buerens  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  while  en- 
deavouring to  repel  one  of  the  armies  of  Don  Carlos,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  which  was  attempting  to  pass  between  Daroca  and  Saragossa. 
On  the  14lh  of  September,  the  remains  of  the  British  legion,  under  Gen- 
eral O'Diinnell,  after  their  advance  to  Pampelunn,  were  attacked  by  a 
superior  body  of  Carlists,  who  carried  Andoain,  Where  O'Donnell  had  (or- 
lified  himself,  and  drove  the  queen's  troops  back  to  Hernani.  The  British 
auxiliaries  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  and  twenty-five  English  of- 
ficers were  killed. 

On  the  1  lih  of  September,  the  Spanish  government  received  intelligence 
that  Cabrera  was  preparing  to  march  ajraiu^t  the  capital,  and  that  his 
movement  was  to  be  supported  by  the  bulk  of  Don  Carlos'  army.  Mar- 
tial law  was  immediately  proclaimed.  The  troops  and  national  guard 
mustered  ;  a  "sacred  battalion"  was  formed  to  guard  the  two  qucci  s ;  and 
cannon  was  stationed  in  the  most  e.vposed  and  dangerous  quanors  of  the 
city.  Again  the  fortune  of  war  inclined  to  the  Christinos  side.  Don  Car- 
los, who  had  invested  Madrid,  was  compelled  to  mnke  a  precipitate  retreat, 
with  great  loss,  and  was  clo^scly  pursued  by  Espartero.  In  Navarre  and 
Valladolid,  also,  the  queen's  troops  gained  some  considerable  advantages  ; 
and  Carlos  was  driven  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  north,  and  Espartero,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  many  strong  places,  appeared  confident  of  success- 
ful results  from  the  next  winter  campaign.  In  November,  the  dissolution 
of  the  cortes  took  place,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Espar- 
tero was  appointed  minister  of  war.  and  at  the  same  time  continued  as 
commander-in-(!hief  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  English  legion  had 
been  wh(dly  disbanded,  after  a  correspondence  between  its  commander, 
O'Donnell,  and  the  Spanish  general,  which  had  reached  the  height  of 
asperity.  The  men  composing  the  legion  had  given  up  their  arms,  and 
were  in  tiie  most  deplorable  state  of  destitution. 

At  the  commencement  of  ld38,  the  town  of  Morella  was  captured  by 
the  Carlists.  This  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  as  it  consti- 
tuted the  point  of  junction  between  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Ariagon, 
and  was  admirably  fortified.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners,  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  provisions  for  three  months,  were  the  fruits  of  this  ciipture. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Carlists  had  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  Saragossa,  and  in  some  minor  eng-igements  elsewhere.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  on  the  26th  of  April,  Es[)artero  attacked  and  en- 
tirely defeated,  near  Burgos,  the  force  of  Count  Negri ;  making  two  thous- 
and prisoners,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  fifteeen  were  chiefs  and  nificers. 
Thus  for  many  succeeding  months  did  victory  continue  to  alternate  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  though  inclining  generally  to  tlie  constitu- 
tional side.  We  shall  therefore  pass  on  till  we  come  to  an  afi"air  of  con- 
siderable moment,  namely,  the  surrender  of  Morella— the  last  stronghold 
of  Cabrera — to  the  queen's  troops,  in  May,  1840;  the  garrison  remain- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  Espartero  had  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  nien,  in- 
cluding two  thousand  cavalry,  and  seventy-two  pieces  of  artillery,  to  reduce 
this  fortress.  Balinaseda,  the  worthy  rival  of  Cabrera  in  ferocity  and  ra- 
pacity, fell  into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  the  queen's  generals.  Believing 
that  he  was  not  pursued,  he  passed  the  Douro,  and  conceived  tht;  bold 
pniject  of  surprising  the  two  queens  on  their  way  to  Madrid  and  SMragos 
sa,  when  he  was  attacked,  on  the  25ih  of  June,  by  the  constitutional  gen 
eral,  dncha,  and  driven  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  then  retreated  into  France^ 
but  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  30th,  at  the  head  of  about  five  thous- 
and men.  He  had  retired  before  the  queen's  troops,  fighting  to  the  last; 
and  although,  like  almost  every  other  chieftain  .n  this  sanguinnry  and 
long-protracted  struggle,  be  ,.  »8  a  monster  of  cruelty,  his  firm  adherence 
10 
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to  Ins  rnaster^s  cause  until  there  was  no  longrraiiy  hope  of  success,  merita 
admiration.  He  appeared  in  nearly  the  Inst  majje  of  exhanciion,  from 
fatiffue  and  from  his  wunnda,  of  which  lie  had  received  no  less  man  four- 
teen. At  this  time  it  was  said  that  but  little  more  than  the  name  of  roy- 
alty existed  in  Spain;  a  military  despotism,  headed  by  Ksparlero.dici.itnig 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  queen-regent  (Miristina,  bein((  stripped 
of  nearly  every  particle  of  power,  made  up  her  mind  lo  leave  Spam  oelore 
Espartero  and  the  new  ministers  arrived.  She  saw  them,  however,  at 
Valencia,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  abdicate  Ihi^  rej>fncy,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  environed  her.  She  was  then  told, 
that  if  she  insisted  upon  abdicatiti"',  and  on  retiring  to  Naples,  she  must 
leave  the  younjj  queen  Isabella  to  the  ijiiardiaiiship  of  the  nation,  and  must 
also  give  up  the  public  property  vested  in  her  as  queen  and  regent.  To 
this  she  consc^nied,  and  the  mini-icrs  accordiiifjly  announced  tiie  event  to 
the  nation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  young  queen  Isabella  II.  made  her 
public  entry  into  Madrid,  attended  by  Espartero,  &c  ,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants. 

In  May,  1841,  the  duke  of  Victory  (Kspartero)  was  elected  by  a  major 
ity  of  76  votes  as  sole  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Isabella;  the 
queen-mother,  Christina,  having  previously  sought  refuge  in  France.  For 
a  considerable  time  after  this  event,  the  new  regent  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  efTectcd  many  useful  reforms  in  the  state;  but 
having  given  offence  to  the  clergy  by  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  to  secular  purposes,  a  powerful  party  continued  to 
harass  and  distract  his  government;  till,  at  length,  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  various  parts  of  the  country  denoted  that  another  crisis  was 
approaching.  In  June,  1843,  Corunna,  Seville,  and  many  other  towns  de- 
clared against  Espartero,  and  Madrid  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  July.  On 
receiving  this  information,  the  duke  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Seville, 
and  started  for  Cadiz,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  to 
Port  St.  Mary's  by  General  Concha,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  who 
arrived  on  the  strand  only  five  minutes  after  the  regent  had  embarked  in 
a  boat  for  the  Knglish  ship  Malabar,  of  72  gun.s.  Nogueras,  Gomez,  and 
a  few  other  officers  escaped  with  him.  A  manly  and  patriotic  manifesto 
was  addressed  by  Espartero  to  the  nation  prior  to  his  departure  for  VAvr- 
land;  which  thus  concludes: — "A  military  insurrection,  without  tiie 
slightest  pretext,  concluded  the  work  commenced  by  a  mere  few  ;  and, 
abandoned  by  those  whom  I  so  often  had  led  to  victory,  I  am  coinpellud 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  fervently  desiring  the  felicity  of  my  be- 
loved country.  To  its  justice  I  recommend  those  who  never  abandoned 
the  cause  of  legitimacy,  loyal  to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  critical  monienls. 
In  these  the  state  will  ever  find  its  most  decided  assistants."  His  ene- 
mies also  acdressed  a  maniKsto  to  the  people  of  Spain,  with  the  aliedged 
view  of  explaining  and  justifying  the  revolution,  and  also  of  vindicating 
themselves  and  those  who  co-operated  with  them  in  procuring  the  defec- 
tion of  the  army,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  Espartero,  by  means  of 
foreign  gold.  On  the  30th  of  July,  the  duke  of  Baylen  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  guardian  of  the  queen  and  the  princess  her  sister.  The  new  min- 
istry adopted  the  decided  course  of  declaring  Queen  Isabella  of  age  after 
the  meeting  of  the  cortes,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  15tli 
of  October;  to  which  proposal  the  queen  gave  her  consent.  Espartero 
left  Spain,  on  his  voyage  to  England,  on  board  the  Prometheus  steam-ves- 
sel ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Woolwich  he  was  received  with  respect  by  Lord 
Blomfield,  commandant  of  the  royal  arsenal,  Sir  F.  Bollyer,  &c.  Spain, 
however,  still  continues  subject  to  unhappy  dissensions,  which  are  tht 
inevitable  results  of  her  degrading  submission  to  a  bigoted  pri'ssthjod 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PORTUGAL. 


Portugal,  anciently  called  Lusdnnia,  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin* 
ally  colonized  by  ttie  Plirenicians  and  Carthaginians ;  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  tlie  Romans  about  250  years  before  Christ,  and  became  a 
Roman  province  under  the  emperor  Augustus.  Towards  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  tiio  Alans,  and  afterwards  the  Suabians  and  the  Visi- 
goths, successively  made  themselves  masters  of  .his  country.  In  the 
eighth  century  i.  v.  s  overrun  by  the  Moors  and  Saracens,  but  was  grailu- 
ally  wrested  from  them  by  the  Christians.  Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
distinguisliiujaf  himself  by  his  eminent  services  against  the  Moors,  Alphonso 
II.,  kinij  if  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  Theresa  in  marriage,  created 
him  earl  of  Porluga'.  and  in  11 10  left  him  that  kingdom.  Alphonso  Hen- 
riques,  his  son  and  successor,  obtaining;  a  signal  victory,  in  113C,  over  the 
Moors,  was  created  king  by  the  people;  and  in  1181,  at  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was  settled.  Alphonso  III.  added 
Algarve  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  In  1383  the  legitimate  male  line  of 
tliis  family  becoming  extinct  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand,  John  1.  his  nat- 
ural son,  was,  two  years  after,  admitted  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  the 
Portuguese  nu'de  settlements  in  Africa,  and  discovered  the  islands  of  the 
Azores.  In  /  482,  his  great-grandson,  John  II.,  received  the  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Spain,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  navigation 
and  discoveries.  Afterwaids,  in  the  reign  of  K  g  Emanuel,  Vasco  de 
Gama  discovered  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

In  1500,  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Don  Pedro  Alvarez,  and  the  Portu- 
guese made  most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  soon 
erected  forts,  subdued  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time 
carried  on  a  sanguinary  war  in  Africa.  The  power  of  Portugal  was  then 
at  its  height ;  'ut  in  1680,  on  the  deccise  of  Henry  the  Cardinal,  the  male 
line  of  the  royal  family  became  extinct,  awfl  in  the  succeeding  year  the 
kingdom  was  subdued  by  Spain.  The  Portuguese  now  iost  most  of  the 
advantages  they  had  otitained  under  their  own  monarchs ;  their  posses- 
sions in  the  Eost  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  weie  neg 
lected,  and  ma-iy  of  them  wrested  from  them  by  the  new  republic  of  Hol- 
land, and  by  the  other  maritime  powers,  while  at  home  the  Portuguese 
were  much  oppressed  ,  but  in  1640,  they  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  by 
electing  John,  duke  ol  Braganza,  a  descendant  of  the  olJ  royal  family,  for 
their  king.  This  prip-;',  who  assumed  the  title  of  John  iV.,  drove  the 
Dutch  out  of  Brazil ;  and  from  him  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  Portugal 
have  been  descended.  Alphonso  VI.  the  son  of  Jolm  I V.,  was  dethroned 
by  his  brother  Peter,  who  in  1668,  concluded  a  treaty  nith  Spain,  by  which 
Portugal  was  declared  an  independent  kingdom-  Th's  was  brought  about 
by  the  mediation  of  Charles  II.  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  married  tlie  in- 
fanta Catherine,  sister  to  Alphonso  ant'  Peter.  In  1706,  John  V.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  In  1792  a  double  marriage 
took  place  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  a  prince  of  each 
court  marrying  a  princess  of  the  other  court.  Although  Brazil  again  be- 
longed to  Portugal,  its  former  greatness  could  not  now  have  been  restored 
even  had  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Braganzi  displayed  as  much  vigour 
and  wisdom  as  some  of  them  showed  good  intentions.  A  commerriai 
treaty  had  been  concluded  under  the  first  prince  of  this  line,  and  in  li03 
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I  new  tronly  was  concluded  by  the  Knglinti  Jirnhassiidor,  wliirh  secured  lo 
Rngland  the  advantages  of  the  nt'wIy-diMrovcred  pold  niiiies  in  Br.izil 
From  this  time  the  relations  wiili  Kii^liuid  coniiiiued  to  bceoriie  moii'  m. 
(imate,  until  Portu(;nl  was  no  longer  in  u  rondition  to  maintain  an  mde. 
pendent  attitude  in  Kuropean  politics.  During  'lie  long  reign  of  Jolm  V., 
from  1707  to  1750,  some  vigour  wan  exert«'il  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions,  and  something  was  attempted  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
welfare  at  home  (the  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  iiiqiiisilif)n,  and  the 
formation  of  an  academy  of  Portuguese  history,  for  exain|)le) ;  but  in  the 
former  case,  without  decisive  consequences,  and,  in  the  latter.  withtMil  a 
completion  of  the  plans  proposed.  On  the  death  of  John,  in  17"^",  his  son 
loseph  I.,  prince  of  the  Brazils,  succeeded  him,  and  the  marquis  of  Poinhal, 
a  vigorous  n  former,  administered  the  governnient,  to  the  universal  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  He  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  dur- 
ing the  prec(!ding  reigns  had  exercised  a  secret  influence  in  the  govern, 
mcnt.  The  exposure  of  Ihe  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  their  con- 
duct at  thh  time  of  the  earthquake  in  l,:sbon  (I7.'i5),  and  the  conspiracy 
ngainst  I'le  '  Te  of  the  king  (17,56),  led  to  the  suppression  of  tlie  order;  :ii 
1757  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  fanvly, 
and  forbidden  the  court.  Two  years  after,  all  the  Jesuits  were  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  their  estate?  were  confiscated.  The  brave  count  of 
Schauenburg  Lippc,  to  whose  services  against  Spain,  in  17(10,  Portugal 
was  so  much  indebted,  likewise  refornied  tlif*  Portuguese  army  ;  but  soon 
after  his  departure,  the  eflTeets  of  his  iinprovetnenls  disappeared. 

On  the  accession  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
(in  1777),  the  marquis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influence  wliicli  he  had  possessed 
for  twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed  her  revival  from  her  pre- 
vious lethargy;  and  although  many  of  his  useful  regulations  did  not  sur- 
vive his  fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  he  introduced,  and  the  national 
feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without  permanent  eflects.  In  1792, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  queen,  Juan  Maria  Josepli,  prince  of 
Brazil  (the  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  ISlC),  was  declared  regent;  and, 
in  1799,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a  confirmed  mental  aberration, 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  wi.n  full  regal  |  uvcrs,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  government.  His  coanexioiis  'vii)i  Kngland  involved 
him  in  the  wars  of  that  country  against  France ;  and  l\'  Portuguese  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  peiw.  sular  campaigns. 
Commercial  distress,  the  accumulating  debt,  and  the.  threatening  laii>,'uage 
which  Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt,  led  to  a  peace  with  France 
in  1797;  but  the  disasters  of  the  French  arms  in  1799  encouraged  tiic  re- 
gent to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  Fiiigland  and  Russia. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Bonaparte  had  established  his  authority,  Spain  was 
obliged  lo  declare  war  against  Portugal ;  but  it  was  terminated  the  same 
year  (1801)  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Portugal  was  obliged  to 
cede  Olivenga,  with  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Spain.  Por- 
tugal, meanwhile,  preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  great- 
est sacrifices,  until  at  last  Junot  entered  the  country,  and  the  lu  use  oi 
Braganza  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  have  forfeited  the  throne ;  this 
impudent  doclaration  arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  tiie 
English  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The  regent  now  threw  himseli 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1807 
embarked  for  Brazil.  Junot  entered  the  capital  the  next  day,  and  Portu- 
gal was  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  An  English  force  was  landed, 
and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  deter 
ir  lied  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  freedom;  a  junta  was  also  established 
in  Oporto  to  conduct  »be  government.  After  some  hard  fighting,  the  de- 
ciaive  battle  of  Vimeira  took  place  (August  21, 1808),  which  was  fol'^wed 
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ov  thfl  ■  oiivrntion  of  Cirilra,  and  the  rvai-uution  o(  the  country  by  tlie 

F*ri.'n(t      irceH. 

Duri.  .  IHO^,  Ifion,  and  IfllO,  I'ortiiifal  whb  the  iliirf  acrcie  (if  the  mili- 
tary coii't'iit  lictwteii  (irciit  Uiiiam  and  France ,  and  thr>  Forluyuene  itub- 
gpijuenlly  also  tiiok  an  aclivf  part  ni  the  war  of  Spamith  nid»'p»'n(l«nco. 

On  llu!  di'atli  ot  Mariii,  Joliii  VI.  usct-nded  llx-  thronr  of  Portugal,  and 
Drazil.  This  traiiKrcrcnco  of  the  court  of  l.ixbun  into  an  American  colony 
was  followed  by  important  conse(|iiences:  firniiy,  ibut  Brazil  attempleil 
to  willidraw  itself  from  dependence  on  Kiigland  ;  and  Mecondly,  (hat  the 
colony  gradually  became  a  aeparate  Nlale.  in  Portugal,  on  the  contrary 
the  iiiHuonce  of  Kii^land  continued,  and  the  condition  of  (he  kingdom  was 
not  essentially  changed.  In  IsUJ,  John  VI.  refused  to  return  to  Lisbon, 
whither  a  squadron  under  Sir  .lohn  Heresl'ord  had  been  sent  to  convey  hnn  ; 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  he  was  displeased  at  the  disregard  to  his  rights 
shown  by  the  conifress  of  Vienna  ;  partlv  because  the  unpopularity  of  the 
commercial  treaty  had  alienated  hiip  from  Kngland;  but,  prol>ably,  still 
more  because  he  was  inlluenced  by  the  visible  growth  of  a  Ura/diaii  party 
which  now  aimed  at  independence.  Henceforward,  inileed,  the  separation 
ol  Portugal  from  Brazil  manifestly  approached.  The  Portuguese  of 
Europe  began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  seat  of  monarchy  at  Lisbon ;  the 
regency  there  were  without  strength,  all  appointmentH  were  obtained  from 
ihe  distant  court  of  Rio  Janeiro;  men  and  money  were  drawn  away  for 
the  Brazilian  war  on  the  Hiu  de  la  Plata ;  the  army  left  behind  was  unpaid ; 
in  fine,  all  the  materials  of  formidable  discontent  were  heaped  ip  in  Por- 
tugal, when  the  Spanish  revolution  broke  out,  in  the  beginning;  of  I8i20. 
Six  months  elapsed  without  its  communicating  to  Portugal ;  but  in  August 
the  garrison  of  Oporto  declared  for  a  revolution,  and,  being  joined  on  their 
march  to  t!ie  capital  by  all  the  troops  on  their  line,  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  bestow  on 
Portugal  a  still  more  popular  constitution  than  that  of  Spain. 

This  revolution  was  unattended  by  violence  or  bloodshed.  A  provis- 
ional government  was  established,  which,  on  the  first  of  October,  formed 
a  union  with  the  junta  of  Oporto.  Count  Palmella,  the  head  of  the  royal 
regency,  was  despatched  to  Rio  Janeiro  with  an  account  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  a  petition  that  the  king  or  the  prince  royal  would  return  to 
Lisbon.  The  mode  of  electing  the  cortes  was  settled  chiefly  in  imitation 
of  the  Spanish  constitution  ;  and  the  liberal  party,  which  was  desirous  of 
the  immediate  adoption  of  that  constitution,  obliged  the  supreme  junta 
(November  11)  to  administer  the  oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  the  troops. 
The  regency  of  Lisbon,  by  the  advice  of  a  Portuguese  minister,  at  once 
faithful  to  his  sovereign  and  friendly  to  the  liberty  of  his  -country,  made 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent  by  summoning  an  assembly  of  the  cortes. 
The  attempt  was  too  late ;  but  it  pointed  to  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
monarchy.  The  same  minister,  on  his  arrival  in  Brazil,  at  the  end  of  1820, 
advised  the  king  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  Portugal  as  viceroy,  with  a  con- 
stitutional charter,  in  which  the  legislature  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
chambers.  He  also  recommended  an  assembly  of  the  most  respectable 
Brazilians  at  Kio  Janiero  to  orgitriizo  their  affairs.  But  a  revolution  in 
that  capital  speedily  brought  mailers  to  a  crisis;  and  the  popular  party, 
headed  by  Don  Pedro,  the  kinf;:'s  eliesf  son,  declared  for  the  constitution 
of  Portugal,  and  the  separation  of  IWazil  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1821,  the  articles  of  the  new  constitution,  securing 
freedom  of  person  and  property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  equality, 
and  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of  all  citizens  to  all  oflices, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  were  adopted  almost  unanimously. 
There  was  more  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
chambers,  and  t'.e  royal  veto ;  but  large  majorities  fiuHJly  decided  in  favout 
vf  one  chambe  and  a  conditional  veto.     After  some  disturbances  in  Brazil, 
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the  kin/  liiilei  'or  {>ortiii{iil,  h'M  w.-a  iiol  |)«>rrr.'ttpil  to  l:inrl  iiiiiil  ho  had 
|iven  hiH  coitB^  It  tn  III)'  Ml'*'  .iil  ii.M'  .if  ilii-  torH'»«,  im|io»iinj  n-Nlrictiotu 
•II  Ilia  p'.  wer.  On  IhiuIiiik,  iu  .iiii',«>diHt<-ly  swore  to  ooitcrvi'  tht'  lunv  cuii. 
Vtitutioii  and  r  M.ciirnMl,  witlioiit  oppnnitioii,  to  all  the  Kiicciciling  arts  of 
lh«  cort«'j.  'I'  i«  ri'voliiiion.iry  curit  •*  ufic  hi*  n-iincioim  of  tlm  uuihority 
of  the  iiiulhcr  roiiDlry  im  thu  royal  n  initiiiHtriiiioii;  himI  they  .'K-ciirdiiiKJv 
recalled  iIjh  liiir-ii|i|iar<-iil  to  LiHlxm.  Miit  tin*  N|iirit  of  iiiilfpi'iKhMii-e 
Aruttc  aiiioiif  lh(!  Hriiziliaiis,  who,  (!iicouriig<-d  liy  th*>  cxHinpIo  of  tin;  Span- 
iih  Aiiienrant,  pri'HtMittfd  addrensfis  to  tlu;  iirincc,  heiit'cliin^  litiii  not  to 

ilielii  tu  the  deiiiaiidH  o(  the  I'ortiiciieHe  aMst-iiiliiy,  who  dcHired  to  make 
liin  a  pri8oiier,  aH  they  had  made  hin  father;  but,  by  aH<tiiiniiiK  the  crown 
of  Brazil,  to  pro"'  for  \m  own  safety,  an  well  an  for  their  liberty.  In 
truth,  it  JH  evident  he  neither  eoiild  have  continued  in  Brazil  without  ac- 
ceding to  the  popular  desire,  nor  have  then  left  it  without  insuring;  iho 
destruction  of  monarchy  in  that  country.  He  accjuieKced,  therefore,  in  the 
prayer  uf  these  petitions;  the  indt^pendence  of  Brazil  was  proclaimed, and 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  thus  finally  disinemlicred. 

In  tlie  summer  of  18'.>.3,  the  advance  of  the  French  army  into  Spain  ex- 
cited A  revolt  of  the  FortugueHe  royalists;  and  now  the  infant  Don  Miguel, 
the  king's  second  son,  attracted  notice,  by  a|)pearin(i  at  the  lieail  of  a  bat- 
tallion  who  declared  agaiimt  the  constitution  ;  and  the  inconstant  soldiery, 
equally  ignorant  of  the  objects  of  their  revolts  against  the  king  or  the 
Cortes,  were  easily  induced  to  overthrow  their  own  slijjht  work.  After  a 
Bhort  interval,  the  possessors  of  authority  relapsed  into  the  ancient  and 
fatal  error  of  their  kind  :— that  of  placing  their  security  in  maintaining  un. 
limited  power.  A  resistance  to  the  constitution,  which  grew  up  in  the 
interior  of  the  court,  was  fostered  by  foreign  influence ;  and,  after  a  si  rug. 
gle  of  some  months,  prevented  the  promulgation  of  a  charter  well  consid- 
ered and  digested. 

In  April,  1824,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  Hurrounded  the  kind's 
palace,  and  hindered  the  access  of  his  servants  to  him;  some  of  his  iiiin- 
iBters  were  imprisoned,  and  the  diplomatic  body,  including  the  papal  nun- 
cio, the  French  ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  as  well  as  the  Knglish  min- 
ister, were  the  only  means  at  last  of  restoring  him  to  some  degree  of  lib 
erty;  which  was,  however,  so  imperfect,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  king,  accompanied  by  his  two  daughters  (May  9),  took 
refuge  on  board  of  an  English  ship  of  war  in  the  Tagus,  where,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  whole  diplomatic  corps,  he  was  at  length  able  to  re-estab- 
lish his  authority.  In  all  the  transactions  which  rendered  this  step  neces- 
sary, Don  Miguel  had  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  He,  however,  de- 
clared that  his  object  was  to  frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  against  the  life  of  the  king  and  the  queen ;  and  so 
well  inclined  was  the  king  to  pardon  his  son,  that  he  accepted  his  explan- 
ation, and  forgave  these  youthful  faults  as  involuntary  errors.  The  king, 
?'  length,  issued  a  proclamation  (June  4),  for  restoring  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  with  assurances  that  an  assembly 
of  the  cortes,  or  three  estates  of  the  realm,  should  be  speedily  held  with 
all  their  legal  rights,  and  especially  with  the  pi'vilege  of  laying  before  the 
king,  for  his  consideration,  the  heads  of  such  measures  as  they  might 
deem  necessary  for  the  public  good,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
for  the  redress  of  grievances,  whether  public  or  private.  To  that  assem- 
bly was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  periodical  meetings  of  succeeding 
cortes,  and  the  means  of  progressively  ameliorating  the  administration  of 
the  state.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  king  returned  ashore;  and  on  the  4th 
of  the  following  month  he  proclaimed  an  act  of  amnesty  for  the  adhererts 
of  the  cortes  of  1820,  from  which  only  a  few  exceptions  were  made;  on 
the  same  day  appeared  the  decree  of  June  4,  reviving  the  old  constitution 
Df  the  estates,  and  summoning  the  cortes  of  Lamego.    At  the  same  time 
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Ihc  juntii  for  the  |)rp|)itrali()ii  of  a  conMlitutioii  was  »u|)«'ntP(le(l  hy  anolhiT, 
winch  WiiH  (iirrcleil  lit  iiiaki!  prrparalKiiin  for  tin"  clfclicm  of  ihc  ■'■  ,>iiti«'i 
of  tlic  old  corttiK.  Hut  SpHin  opiioncii  iht!  coiivociitioii  of  th<>  oui  i  ori  ■•, 
mill  llif  iiirtui'iico  of  ilic  (iiitrii  wan  iliim  n'vivtd.  Now  ooiifipir,  -ir*,  wen 
forniril  a^illlmt  llu-  kiiiKi  and  llio  ministry  wan  dividrd  in  il«  vu  »s,  jj.in* 
cip.illy  in  rt'jjard  to  Hit'  policy  lo  be  purHiuil  lowunln  Hra/.il. 

In  .lunuiiry,  Iri'Jj,  a  ni-w  niiniNtiy  waH  formiil;  and  a  nrxotiatioii  wqm 
opcni'd  III  liondon,  under  tlii!  tntdiitioii  of  Aiu>lria  and  Kiit^land,  to  adJuRt 
tlif  difft'renc«!8  b«'twi'fii  l't)itUKal  and  Hra/.il.  'I'ln-  llraziliaim  had  lasted 
indi'pcndcncc,  uud  it  watt  nohii  fvidcnt  that  no  aiiiKMlilr  mmiv.  of  such  ne- 
golialioi)  wan  po.ttiihlo  wliirli  did  not  iiivolvt*  acc|iii<'!<ct-iici>  in  the  srpara- 
tiun  of  the  two coiiiitri«'8.  ArcordiiiKly,  a  In-aty  was  I'onttliidrd,  and  finally 
ratified  at  I.JHhoii  (November  .')),  reni)^iii/,iiiR  the  indepeiideme  and  separ- 
alion  of  Brazil,  ackiiowledKiiig  the  «overei;^iiiy  of  that  eounlry  lo  be  veslpd 
in  Oon  I'eiiro;  nllowiii);  Ihu  kin^'  of  Portugal  also  lo  asHiinie  the  imperial 
title;  and  bindinij  the  emperor  of  Hrazd  to  rejeei  the  oUt-r  of  any  I'ortu- 
giieso  colony  to  he  incorporated  with  tim  dominions. 

The  death  of  John  VI.  took  placx'  March  10,  IHji;,  after  having  named 
the  infanta  Isabella  regent,  who  Koverned  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of 
Brazil,  as  king  of  Portugal.  In  the  following  month,  Don  Pedro  granted 
a  constitiilioii.  establishing  'wo  chamberM,  and  in  other  respects  resemb- 
ling the  French  charier.  May  'J,  he  abdicated  the  I'ortiigiicse  tlirone,  in 
favour  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  (he  remaining  king  during  her  minori- 
ty), on  (roiidilion  of  her  marryinglier  uncle  Miguel.  Hut  a  party  was  formed, 
wliiidi  aimed  al  the  overthrow  of  this  consiituiion,  and  proclaimed  the 
prince  absoiiiic  king  of  Portugal,  The  marquis  of  (Jhaves  and  the  marquis 
of  Abraiiles  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents;  and  Spain,  which 
alone  had  not  acknowledged  the  new  order  of  things,  assembled  an  army 
on  the  Portuguese  frontiers.  In  this  emergency  Portugal  appealed  to 
Kngland,  and  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  were  landed  in  l-isbon.  Thus 
assisted,  the  insurrection  svas  completely  put  down;  »Spaiii  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  the  cortes,  which  had  been  convened  in  OtHober,  1B2G,  closed 
Its  session  in  March,  1827.  In  July,  Don  Pedro  named  his  brother  Miguel 
lieutenant  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  with  all  the  rights  established  by  the 
charter,  according  to  which  the  government  was  to  be  administered.  The 
prince  accordingly  left  Vienna,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon  in  February,  1828. 
The  cortes  was  then  in  session,  and,  on  the  26th,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to 
observe  the  charter,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  chambers.  But  the  apos- 
tolieals  or  absolutists,  to  whom  the  disposition  of  the  regent  was  well 
known,  already  began  to  speak  openly  of  his  rights  to  the  throne,  and  to 
hail  him  as  absolute  king.  His  ministers  were  all  appointed  from  that 
party,  except  the  count  Villa  Real;  and  the  populace  were  permitted  to 
add  to  their  cry,  "Long  live  the  absolute  king.''  that  of  "Down  vvilh  the 
constitution."  It  was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should  go  to  Villa 
Vigosa,  a  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  he  could  be  supported  by 
tliq  troops  of  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  and  be  proclaimed  absolute  king; 
but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  British 
minister,  who  counteracted  the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops,  and  prevented  the  payment  of  the  lr»an  made  to  Don  Miguel  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  government.  The  cortes,  being  opposed  to 
the  designs  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved  March  14.  and  the  recall  of  the 
British  troops  in  April  removed  another  obstacle  from  his  path.  He  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  ,3d  of  May,  issued  a  Oi'cree  in  his  own  name,  convoking 
the  ancient  cortes  of  lamego,  which  had  not  met  6in<'e  1()!)7.  The  mili- 
tary in  general  was  not  favourable  to  the  projects  of  the  prince,  and  the 
garrison  of  Oporto  proclaimed  Don  Pedro  and  tlie  charter,  .May  18.  Other 
garrisons  joined  them,  and  the  constitutional  army,  six  thoiisaixl  strong, 
advanced  towards  Lisbon.     But  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  abso 
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lutists,  and  after  sustaining:  a  severe  defeat  towards  the  end  of  June,  the 
troops  either  forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  or  eniharked  for 
Enghind.      Thus  termiiiat»;d  the  first  efforts  of  the  constituiionalists  in 
Portugal,  and,  with  the  extinction  of  that  party,  the  influence  of  Kngland 
with  the  Portuffuese  government  ceased.     Don  Miguel  now  turned  his  at- 
tontion  to  the  consolidation  of  his  power;  severity  and  cruelty  were  hig 
expedients;  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  the  suspected,  and  foreign 
countries  were  filled  with  fugitives.     Many  noblemen  who  were  known 
to  be  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  young  queen,  fortunately  made  their 
escape,  and  some  of  them  came  to  Kngland,  where  they  were  supported 
by  money  sent  from  Brazil  by  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose,  to  his  am- 
bassador in  London.    The  cortes  met  June  23,  and  declared  Don  Miguel 
lawful  king  of  Portugal  and  Algarve;  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  Don 
Pedro  had  forfeited  his  right  by  becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen,  and  was  not 
a  resident  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  succeed  to 
the  throne  himself,  nor  name  the  person  who  should  reign  in  his  stead 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1 8^8,  Don  Miguel  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  cortes, 
and  assuniGd  the  royal  title.     He  immediately  establislied  a  special  com- 
mission to  punish  all  who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection,  the 
members  of  the  commission  to  be  paid  from  the  confiscations  they  should 
make ;  and  in  the  colonies  the  same  course  of  condemnation  was  pursued 
that  had  been  practised  at  home. 

Portugal  now  became  the  prey  of  political  and  religious  big"  'g.    In 
March,  1830,  the  regency  appointed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  guardian  of  his 
daughter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  consisting  of  Palmella,  Villa  Flor, 
and  Guerreiro.    The  other  islands  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  forces 
of  the  rCf,-cncy ;  and  subsequently  to  the  return  of  Don  Pedro  to  Kurope, 
it  was  well  known  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  displacing  Miguel 
from  his  usurped  seat.     Meanwhile  insurrections  repeatedly  broke  out  at 
home,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  the  government  and  the  want 
of  concert  in  the  insurgents.     In  1330,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  confined  for  political  causes  were  above  forty  thv,  i     iid,  and 
that  the  number  of  persons  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  was 
about  five  thousand.     In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence,  and  a  re- 
fusal of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  to 
the  Tagus  (May  4,  1831);  but  on  its  appearance  the  required  concessions 
were  made.     In  July,  Miguel  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  second  humiliation 
of  this  nature;  a  French  fleet  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Tagus, 
and  taken  possession  of  '.he  Portuguese  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  t'rench  government,  for  satisfaction  for  injuries  to  French 
subjects  committed  bv  (he  Portuguese  authorities,  not  having  been  com- 
plied with.     In  Augu*''.,  an  insurrection  of  the  troops  broke  out  against 
Miguel.     At  that  tiuK   Don  Pedro  had  arrived  in  Europe,  having  embarked 
on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  reached  France 
in  June.     From  theni  e  he  proceeded  to  Oporto,  and  immediately  com- 
menced  operations  for  displacing  Don  Miguel  from  the  throne,  and  estab- 
lishing Donna  Maria  as  queen,  under  a  regency.     Previous  to  this,  large 
bodies  of  volunteers  had  embarked  from  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  cause 
of  Don  Pedro,  the  greater  number  of  wliom  were  garrisoned  in  Oporto. 
Don  Miguel,  meanwliile,  was  not  inactive,  but  advanced  with  his  adherents 
towards  that  city,  which  he  attacked  several  times  without  success ;  oa 
one  occasion  (September  21,  1832),  hs  loss  was  fifteen  hundred  men,  while 
that  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  number.     In  July  of 
the  same  year,  a  naval  battle  took  place  between  the  fleet  of  Don  Pedro, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Napier,  and  that  of  Don  Miguel,  in  which 
the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships  of  74  guns,  a  frigate  of 
56,  a  store-ship  of  48,  and  two  smaller  vessels.     This  event,  with  other 
•uccesses  of  the  Pedroite  party,  led  to  Miguel's  abandonment  of  the 
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ihrone,  consenting  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  on  condition  of 
receiving  an  income  fur  life  suited  to  his  rank.  Donna  Maria  da  (iioria 
Wiis  proclaimed  queen  of  Portugal,  and  in  1835  was  married  lo  the  duke 
of  Luuchtenberg,  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  This  prince  died  in  March 
of  <lie  same  year,  after  having  been  married  about  a  month. 

Don  Pedro  lied  a  few  moiilhs  after  his  daughter  had  assumed  the  regal 
piiwer  ;  but  his  short  reign  was  distinguished  by  two  remarkable  ikcts,  one 
of  which  is  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  other  not  less  likely  to  have  an  influence  over  the  religion 
and  social  habits  of  the  people.  By  the  former,  the  abolition  of  the  Oporto 
wine  company,  which  was  a  most  injurious  monopoly,  was  elTected,  there- 
by giving  the  grower  a  fair  recompense  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  and  thus  producing  wine  of  a  better  quality  ;  while,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  merchants  who  export  the  wine,  it  could  be  bought  at 
a  lower  price.  The  English  being  groat  buyers  of  wine,  the  decree  of 
Don  Pedro  was  advantageous  to  iliein,  as  well  as  to  the  Portuguese.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  to  state,  that  the  young  queen  was  prevailed 
upon,  in  1838,  to  grant  a  new  charter  of  monopoly  to  the  Oporto  wine 
company  for  twenty  years,  thereby  frustrating  the  benefits  which  were  to 
be  expected  from  its  previous  abolition.  The  other  memorable  act  of  the 
regent  was  the  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  seizure  of  all  lands  belonging  to  them  ;  a  measure  which 
was  considered  as  retaliatory  for  the  assistance  given  to  Don  Miguel  by 
the  monks,  &c.,  during  the  contest  between  the  rival  brothers.  This 
was,  notwithstanding,  an  act  of  unmerited  severitj  ;    for  although  small 

iiensions — none  exceeding  fifty  pounds  a  year — were  granted  to  those  who 
lad  not  openly  avowed  themselves  in  favour  of  Don  Mi^^uel,  it  was  so 
easy  to  accuse  them  of  having  done  so,  that  very  few  actually  received 
the  pittance.  The  lands  thus  confiscated  were  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state;  and  after  the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  the  cortes  divided 
them  into  very  small  lots,  allowing  labouring  people  to  become  the  pur- 
chasers on  easy  terms.  The  sale  took  place  in  1835,  and  among  the  buy- 
ers were  many  foreigners,  who  have  settled  in  Portugal  on  these  small 
estates,  and  who,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  peasantry  thus  converteu  into 
landed  proprietors,  will  be  the  means  of  promoting  industry,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  comforts  of  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  pursue  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Portugal  farther  is  needless ;  for 
though  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  overturn  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  although  the  political  horizon  wears  an  unsetiled  aspect,  the 
events  which  have  subsequently  occurred  present  few  features  worthy  of 
comment.  The  queen's  second  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  family  of 
SaxeCoburg  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten;  neither  should  we  omit 
that  Portugal,  so  early  and  so  constantly  foremost  among  the  slave-dealing 
nations  of  Europe,  has  followed  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  decreed 
its  abolition. 

The  government  of  Portugal  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  an  upper 
and  a  lower  representative  chamber,  both  of  which  are  elective,  the  fian- 
clii.se  being  vested  in  the  holders  of  a  certain  small  amount  of  fixed  prop- 
erty. The  cortes  meet  and  dissolve  at  specified  periods,  without  the  in- 
terve  M;"n  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  latter  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed 
;wice  by  both  houses.  Each  province  has  a  governor,  to  whom  the  details 
of  its  government  are  entrusted,  but  great  abuses  exist  in  almost  every 
department,  both  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  branches,  the  inade 
quacy  of  the  salaries  leading  to  the  acceptance  of  bribes.  And  with  regard 
to  the  prevalence  of  crime,  it  may  be  trulj  .^aid,  that  so  common  is  assas- 
sination, and  so  numerous  are  thefts,  that  the  law  and  the  police  are  im 
potent  alike  to  secure  either  property  or  life. 

The  Portuguese  language  uiffers  but  litfte  from  the  Spanish ;  and,  iu 
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Southey's  "Peninsular  War,"  the  aullior  says,  "add  hypocrisy  to  a  Span- 
iard's  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character."  But  we  are  inclined 
to  think  liiin  slanderous.  The  fifteeuiii  century  was  the  era  of  the  heroic 
age  in  Portujrai,  at  which  time  it.s  literature  vied  with  the  Spanish :  at 
present,  the  Italian  opera  is  the  chief  attraction  in  Lisbon.  Though  Por- 
tugal  has  lost  Urazil,  .slie  still  retains  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Cape  de  ,  erd, 
and  Guinea  islands;  the  settlements  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  i,  Af. 
rica;  and  those  of  Goa,  DiUi,  Macao,  &c.,  in  Asia. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 


[AUSTRIAN  EMPIRE,  GERMAN  STATES,  &c.] 

From  all  that  can  be  collected  of  the  early  history  of  Germany,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  nations  and  principalities,  some 
governed  by  kings  whose  power  was  limited,  others  by  such  as  were  ab- 
eolute;  some  of  their  princes  were  elective,  and  others  hereditary;  and 
some  aristocralical  and  democratical  governments  were  also  found  among 
them.  Many  of  these  states  and  kingdoms  frequently  united  under  one 
head  or  general,  both  in  their  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  This  was  the 
state  of  the  Germans  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  At 
that  time  the  children  went  naked,  ?nd  the  men  hung  the  skin  of  some 
wild  beast  upon  ti.eir  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a  thong ;  and  persons  of 
the  best  quality  wore  only  a  little  woolen  mantle,  or  a  coat  without  sleeves. 
Th.!ir  usual  bed  was  tiie  ground,  a  little  straw,  with  the  skins  of  wolves 
or  bears.  Their  food  was  bread,  meat,  butter,  and  fruit,  as  at  present,  and 
their  drink,  water,  miik,  and  beer;  for  in  those  early  ages  they  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  wine.  They  were  accustomed  to  convivial  enter- 
tainments, sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  with  the  master  of  the  family  in  the 
middle,  and  the  rest  on  the  right  and  left,  according  to  their  quality;  but 
to  these  feasts  no  women  were  admitted,  nor  a  son  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  They  expressed  an  extraordinary  regard  for  morality,  and  were 
very  strict  in  divine  worship,  choosing  their  priests  out  of  the  nobility, 
who  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  moral  philosophy  and  physics,  and 
were  usually  called  to  councils  of  state.  Women,  we  are  told,  were  like- 
wise admitted  to  the  priestly  office,  and  both  tlie  one  and  the  other  were 
treated  with  the  most  profound  respect  by  the  laity.  The  doctrine  of 
transmigration  prevailed  in  Germany ;  they  believed  that  departed  .sonls, 
when  they  had  left  these  bodies,  animated  other  creatures  ;  and,  according 
as  they  behaved  in  t?  is  life,  were  happy  or  miserab'e.  Cluverius  observes, 
♦hat  they  worshiped  the  sun  with  such  devotion,  that  they  seemed  to  ae- 
kiiowledge  that  planet  as  the  supreme  God,  and  to  it  dedicated  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  They  also  worshiped  Woden,  or  Godan,  after  whom  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week  was  called  Wednesday.  It  is  said  that  this  word 
Godan,  becoming  afterwards  contracted  into  God,  the  Germans  and  En<r- 
lish  gave  that  name  to  the  Deity.  They  also  worshiped  ihe  god  Faranes, 
the  same  with  Mie  Danish  Thor,  the  Thunderer,  from  whom  our  Thursday 
has  its  name.  The  goddess  Freia,  or  Venus,  gave  her  name  to  Friday  • 
nnd  Tuisco,  lh»'  same  with  /iars,  gave  name  to  Tuesday 
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Like  the  anoient  Britons,  tlipy  (lei  formed  iheir  Hucrifices  in  groves,  the 
oak  being  usually  chosen  for  an  altar;  and.  instead  of  a  temple,  they 
erected  an  arbour  made  of  the  houghs  of  the  oak  and  beech.  The  priests, 
as  well  as  the  sacrifice,  were  always  crowned  with  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of 
some  other  sacred  tree.  They  sacrificed  ii>  t  only  beasts,  but  men;  and 
these  human  sacrifices  were  taken  from  among  th^ ir  slaves  or  malefactors. 
Their  belief  that  their  souls  should  animate  oih'T  bodies  after  death,  it  is 
said,  made  them  fearless  of  danger,  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions  they 
made  no  scruple  of  sacrificing  their  own  lives.  They  burnt  their  dead 
bodies,  and,  having  gathered  up  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile, 
buried  them  together;  at  the  funerals  of  the  great,  warlike  exercises  were 
exhibited  with  all  the  rude  pageantry  of  barbaric  splendour,  and  songs  were 
sung  in  memory  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  deceased. 

These  were  the  manners  of  the  (Jermans,  before  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  who  met  with  such  resistance,  that  they  were  contented  with 
making  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  their  conquests;  they 
accordingly  built  fortresses,  and  stationed  garrisons  on  the  banks  of  both 
those  rivers,  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  what  they  termed  the  barbarous 
nations;  but  within  about  a  hundred  years  after  Constantine  the  (!roat, 
the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alemanni,  and  other  German  nations,  broke 
through  those  boundaries,  passed  the  Rhine,  and  dispossessed  the  Romans 
of  all  Gaul,  Rhfelia,  and  Noricum,  which  they  shared  among  themseves; 
but  the  Franks  prevailing  over  the  rest,  at  length  established  their  empire 
over  all  modern  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  the  conduct  of  Charlo 
magne,  or  Charles  the  Great.  This  celebrated  man  was  crowned  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  II L  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  (^hrislmas-day,  800,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Nicephorus,  at  that  time 
emperor  of  the  East,  attended  at  the  coronation ;  and  these  princes  agreed 
that  the  state  of  Venice  should  serve  as  the  limit  to  each  empire.  Ciiarle- 
magne  now  exercised  all  the  authority  of  the  Ciesars;  the  whole  country 
from  Benevento  to  Bayonne,  and  !"roni  Bayonneto  Bavaria,  acknowledging 
his  power. 

The  Germans  had  previously  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  one 
Winfred,  an  Englishman,  who  also  collected  them  in  towns,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  elements  of  civilization  among  tiiem.  The  Saxons  were 
made  Christians  by  Charlemagne,  after  a  long  and  bloody  warfare. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemigne,  and  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  empire  was  divided  between  the  four  sons  of  Louis ; 
Lothaire  was  emperiir;  Pr  ,in,  king  of  Aquitaine;  Louis,  kinp  of  Ger- 
many ;  p.id  Charles  the  Ba'  king  of  Fr.nce.  'I'his  partition  i.'as  a  con- 
tinual source  of  discontent  among  the  parties.  The  Frcncli  enjoyed  the 
empire  under  eight  emperors,  until  the  year  D13,  when  Louis  111.,  the  last 
prince  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  dying  without  male  issue,  (Joiirad, 
count  of  Franconia,  son-in-law  to  Louis,  was  ele(;ted  emperor,  but  was 
not  acknowledged  i't  Italy  nor  in  France.  The  reitrn  of  Conrad  produced 
no  change  whatever  ui  Germany ,  but  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
German  bishops  fixed  themselves  in  the  possession  of  their  fiefs  ;  and 
many  cities  began  to  enjoy  the  right  of  natural  liberty  ;  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  cities  of  liaiy,  some  bought  these  riglits  of  their  lords,  and 
others  procured  them  with  arms  in  their  h;inds.  Questions  afl'ecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Germanic  body  were  determined  in  a  diet,  con- 
sisting of  the  emperor,  the  electors,  and  the  representatives  of  the  princes, 
■and  of  the  free  cities.  There  were  also  minor  diets  in  the  different  cities 
or  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  mention  in  this 
place,  that  the  constitution  of  the  empire  has  undergone  a  total  change. 
There  is  no  empeior  of  (jerniany  ;  the  title  is  sunk  in  that  of  emfXM'or  of 
Austria,  which  that  sovereign  holds  bj  inheritance,  not  election.  The 
ecclesiastical  electorates  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  secular  princes. 
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Bolicmia  is  united  to  Austria;  the  palatinate  lias  disappeared  ;  Saxony  it 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  electorate  of  Braiidenlnirg, 
and  the  electorates  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria  are  i.lso  converted  into  king- 
doms.    Most  of  these  changes  are  the  work  of  the  late  wars. 

Conrad  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  on  liis  death- 
bed he  recommended  to  the  states.     And  in  Henry  H.  the  male  race  of 
the  Saxon  kings  and  emperors  ended,  in  1024.     The  states  then  elected 
Conrad  H.,  who,  by  means  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  HI.,  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empire,  rendered  Poland  subject  to  his 
dominion,  and,  in  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  appointed  the  river  Kider  as 
the  boundary  of  the  German  empire.      Henry  HI.  is  regarded  us  the 
most  powerful  and  absolute  of  the  German  emperors.     He  deposed  three 
popes  who  had  set  up  against  each  other,  and  supported  a  fourth  against 
them  ;  from  which  time  liie  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  always  inti- 
mated to  the  emperor,  and  it  became  an  established  form  for  him  to  send 
a  deputation  to   Rome,  requesting  that  a  new  pope  might  be  elected. 
Henry  IV.,  his  son,  was,  however,  put  under  the  ban  by  the  pope,  (iieg- 
ory  VH.,  and  his  subjects  and  son  e.vcited  to  rebel  against  him;  on  which 
he  was  deposed  by  the  states.     Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
obliged   to  renounce   all   pretensions   to  the  investiture  of  bislioprics, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  his  ancestors;  and  in  him  became  extinct  the 
male  line  of  the  Frank  emperors.     Upon  this  the  pope  caused  Lotharius, 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  elected;  but  he  was  not  acknowledged  by  all  Ger- 
many for  their  sovereign  till  after  a  ten  years'  war.     Frederic  1..  wlio  be- 
came  emperor  in  1152,  effectually  exercised  his  sovereignty  over  the  see 
of  Rome,  by  virtue  of  his  coronation  at  Aries,  reserving  also   his  do- 
minion over  that  kingdom,  and  obliging  Poland  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance.     To  him  succeeded   Henry  VI.,  Philip  III., 
and  Otho  ;  the  latter  of  whom,  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  was  succeeded 
by  Frederic  H.,  whom  historians  extol  for  his  learning,  wisdom  and  res- 
olution;  he  was  five  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes,  but  prevailed 
so  far  against  Pope  Gregory  IX.  as  to  depose  him  from  the  pa|ial  chair. 
These  continual  contests  between  him  and   the  popes  gave  rise  to  the 
two  famous  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines;  the  former  adiiering 
to  the  papal  see,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperors. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  empire  was  rent  asun- 
der by  factions,  each  of  vvliicn  supported  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
imperial  dignity  ;  these  were  William,  earl  of  Holland,  Henry  of  Thurin- 
gia,  Ricliard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  England  ;  and 
Alphonso,  king  of  Castile.  At  thii  time  the  great  officers  of  the  house- 
hold laid  claim  to  a  right  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the  exdusi  >n  of  the 
princes  and  great  tovns,  or  without  consulting  any  other  members  of  the 
empire  ;  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  served  to  confirm  to  them  this 
claim ;  and  Gregory  X.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair  at  Koine, 
either  considering  such  claim  as  valid,  or  desirous  of  rendering  it  so,  di- 
rected a  bull  to  those  great  officers,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  exhort 
them  to  choose  an  emperor,  and  by  that  means  to  end  the  troubles  in 
Germany.  From  that  time  they  have  been  considered  as  the  sole  elect- 
ors ;  and  their  right  to  this  privilege  was  established  beyond  all  contro- 
versy in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  by  the  glorious  constitution  known  by 
the  title  of  the  golden  bull,  published  in  the  year  13-57,  which  >reed 
that  the  territories  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  offices  were  held,  should 
descend  to  the  heirs-male  forever,  in  pc-petual  entail,  entire  and  indi- 
visible. 

Germany  began  to  recover  from  its  distracted  state  in  the  year  1273, 
when  Count  Rodolpli  of  Hapsburgh,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, was  advanced  to  the  imperial  diiriiity.  Charles  IV.  of  the  Austrian 
family  lived  to  see  his  son  Wenzel,  or  Wenceslaus,  elected  kiug  of  the 
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Roinnns.     This  prince,  who  was  the  fourth  son  of  Charles,  at  h's  father's 
desire;  Hucceecled  to  the  empire ;  but,  being  dissolute  and  cruel,  was  de- 

Eosed,  lifter  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  Charles  was  sticeewled 
y  llirco  othtr  princes,  whose  reigns  were  short;  at  length,  in  1411,  Si- 
gisniuii'i  was  u.ianiniousiy  chos-eu  emperor,  and  in  1414  he  proclaimed  a 
general  council  to  he  held  at  Constance,  in  which  three  popes  wcmc  de- 
posf'i  and  a  new  one  was  set  up.  At  this  council  the  reformers,  John 
Huss  ■M\d  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  condemned  and  burnt,  altliougli  the 
emperor  had  granted  them  a  passport,  and  was  engaged  in  honour  and 
coiisciiMice  for  tiieir  safe  return  to  their  country ;  v/hich  so  exasperated 
tlie  Hussites  of  Hohemia,  that  they  raised  a  formidable  ar  ny,  and  under 
the  conduct  of  Zisca,  their  general,  defeated  his  forces  in  fourteen  bat- 
tles. Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  soniii-law  to  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
was  ciiosen  emperor  upon  the  deaui  of  his  father,  and  reigned  fifly-three 
years.  His  son  Maximilian  was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope  the  imperial 
crown.     During  his  reign  the  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles. 

Charles  V.,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  and 
grandson  to  Maximilian,  was  elected  emperor  in  1519.  He  caused  Lu- 
ther's do(!trine  to  be  condemned,  and  in  his  reign  the  disciples  of  that 
great  reformer  obtained  the  name  of  Froteslants,  from  their  protesting 
igainst  a  decree  of  tlie  imperial  diet  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  He  is 
?aid  to  have  been  victorious  in  seventy  battles  ;  he  had  tli(!  pope  and 
French  king  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Africa, 
where  he  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Timis,  but  was  disgriced  in  the  war 
fiHh  the  niratical  states.  He  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of 
V'iemui,  made  war  on  the  proteslant  prince.^,  and  took  the  elector  of 
Saxony  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  prisoners;  but,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
sight  years,  he  resigned  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinaiul,  and  the 
kinudoin  of  Spain  to  his  son,  Philip  H.,  himself  retiring  to  the  convent 
uf  St.  Juste,  in  Spain.  The  abdication  of  this  prince  left  the  power  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  more  firm.  The  house  of  Austria  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  reigned  in  Spain,  and  wiiich,  by  the  con- 
que«ts  in  the  New  World,  had  become  much  superior;  in  power  and 
riches,  to  the  Austrian  bianch.  Ferdinand  I.,  successor  to  Charles  V., 
had  great  possessions  in  Germany  ;  Upi)er  Hungary,  which  he  also  pos- 
sessed, could  afford  him  little  more  than  the  support  of  tlie  troops  neces- 
sary to  make  head  against  the  Turks;  Bohemia  seemed  to  bear  the  yoke 
with  regret ;  and  Livonia,  which  had  hillicrto  belonged  to  the  empire, 
was  now  detached  and  joined  to  Poland. 

Ferdinand  L  distinguished  himself  by  establishing  the  aw/jc  council  of 
the  empire;  he  was  a  peaceful  prince,  and  used  to  assign  a  part  of  each 
ilay  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  people.  Martimilian  IL,  and  his  son, 
Rodolph  U.,  were  each  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  but  the  hitler  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a  successor  to  be  chosen  in  liis  lifetime. 
Under  Maximilian  H.,  as  under  Ferdinand  L,  Lombardy  was  not,  in  ef- 
fect, ill  the  power  of  Germany  ;  it  wa?  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  appertain- 
ing rather  to  an  ally  than  a  vassal.  During  this  time  the  legislative 
authority  resided  always  in  me  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  the  imperial  power ;  and  this  authority  was  in  its  greatest  vigour, 
when  the  chief  of  the  empire  had  not  diminished  his  power  by  increasing 
that  of  the  princes.  Hodolph  II.  found  these  obstacles  to  his  authority, 
and  the  empire  became  more  weak  in  his  hands.  The  philosophy,  or 
rather  the  eflieminacy,  of  this  prince,  who  possessed  particular  virtues, 
but  not  tliose  of  a  sovereign,  occasioned  many  fermentations.  Luther- 
anism  had  already  spread  itself  in  Germany  for  the  space  of  a  ccnvury; 
princes,  kings,  cities  and  nations,  had  embraced  this  doctrine.  \n  vain 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors  had  endeavoured  »o  stop  its  progress;  i! 
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maiiircsted  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  till  at  length  it  broke  all 
bounds,  and  menaced  Germany  willi  a  general  war.  Henry  IV.  having 
nullified  the  measures  of  the  party  formed  against  tiie  house  of  Austria, 
the  prolestants  and  catholu-s  appeared  reciprocally  to  fear  each  other; 
and  hos'.ilities  ceased  after  the  taking  of  Juliers.  Germany,  however, 
continued  to  be  divided  into  two  parlies.  Tlie  first,  which  was  named 
the  angelic  union,  had  for  its  chief  ihe  elector  palatine,  united  to  whom 
were  all  the  protestant  princes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  cities. 
The  second  was  called  the  catholic  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  The  pope  and  king  of  Spain  Joined  themselves  to  this 
party ;  and  it  was  furtlier  strengthened  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt;  the  first  because  he  was  jealous  of  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  latter  because  he  had  his  particular  reasons  for 
keeping  fair  with  the  emperor.  Rodolph  died  in  1612.  The  electors, 
after  an  interregnum  of  some  months,  bestowed  the  empire  on  the  arch- 
duke  Matthias,  brother  to  the  late  emperor.  This  prince  had  already 
mounted  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  bohemia,  as  a  friend  to  the  protest- 
ant cause.  But  he  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  than  he 
laid  aside  the  mask  and  renounced  the  reformed  religion.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  received  the  proper  reward  of  his  dissimulation.  An  it 
ruptiou  being  made  in*,  <  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  he  applied  to  the  prolest- 
ants for  succour,  w!.o  'f  fused  him  assistance. 

In  1619  Matthias  died,  leaving  no  issue.  The  protestant  party  used  its 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  empire  from  falliuf,  into  the  hands  of  a 
catholic  prince,  especially  one  iT  the  house  of  Austria;  notwithstanding 
whicii,  Ferdinand  II.,  cousin  to  ihe  late  emppror,  was  elected,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  the  most  happy  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe;  no,  so  much  from  his  persona'  efforts  or  abilities,  as  from  tlie 
great  success  of  hit*  generals,  Walsiein  and  Tilly.  The  power  of  Aus- 
tria menaced  equally  the  catholics  and  the  protestants,  and  the  alarm 
spread  itself  even  to  Rome.  The  pope  thought  it  advisable  ',o  unite  with 
France,  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  Austria.  French  gold, 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  protestants,  brought  into  this  confaderacy  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  oidy  monarch  of  his  day  who  had 
the  smallest  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  hero.  The  arrival  of  Gustavus 
in  Germctny  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Europe.  In  1(531  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  defeating  General  Tilly.  Many  of  the  new  manoeu- 
vres introduced  at  that  lime  by  the  Swedisli  monarch  into  the  art  of  war, 
are  even  now  practised  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  and  are  esteem- 
ed by  military  men  chef-d'oeuvres  in  military  art.  Ferdinand,  in  1G3-2, 
had  nearly  lost  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  the  empire ;  but  his  good  fortune 
saved  ium;  his  enemy,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  in  tlie  midst  of  victory.  The  house  of  Austria,  which  had  sunk 
under  the  arms  of  Adolphus,  now  felt  new  spirits,  and  succeeded  in  de- 
taching the  most  powerful  princes  of  tlie  empire  from  the  alliance  of 
Sweden.  These  victorious  troops,  abandoned  by  their  allies  and  deprived 
of  their  king,  were  beaten  at  Nordlingen:  and  although  more  fortunate 
afterwards,  they  were  less  feared  than  whet  under  Gustavus. 

Ferdinand  11.  died  at  this  conjuncture,  ae  /eft  all  his  dominions  to  his 
«on  Ferdinand  HI.  In  \he  reign  of  this  |)rince  the  celebrated  treaty  ol 
Westphal  ;v  w;!s  solemnly  signed  at  Munster  Oitober  •24th,  1648.  It  was 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties,  and  is  esteemed  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  empire  It  was  by  this  treaty  that  iic  quarrels  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  had  sul)S!Slcd  seven  hundred  years, 
and  the  disputes  about  religion  (aithougli  of  less  duration,  not  less  dan- 
gerous), were  terminated.  Germany  appeared  o  recover  insensibly  its 
losses ;  the  fields  wer(!  cultivated,  and  the  cities  rebudt.  Leopold,  the 
son  of  Ferdinand,  succeeded.     His  first  war  was  very  unfortunate,  &udhe 
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received  the  law  by  the  peace  of  Nimegiien.  The  interior  of  Gennaiiy 
was  not  materially  injured;  but  the  frontiers,  on  the  side  of  the  Khinei 
suffered  considerably.  Fortune  was  less  unequal  in  the  second  war,  pro* 
duced  by  tiie  leag\ie  of  Augsburg;  Germany,  England,  Spain,  Savoy,  and 
Sweden,  against  France.  This  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Hyswick, 
ovliich  deprived  Louis  XIV.  of  Strasburg. 

The  third  war  was  the  most  fortunate  for  Leopold,  and  for  Germany; 
when  Louis  XIV.  had  considerably  increased  his  power;  when  he  gov- 
eriied  Spain  under  the  name  of  his  grandson;  when  his  arniios  not  only 
possessed  the  Netherlands,  and  Bavaria,  but  were  in  the  heart  of  lialy 
and  Germany.  The  battle  of  Hoclisludt,  in  1701,  changed  the  scene,  and 
ivcry  place  he  had  acquired  was  lost.  Leopold  died  the  following  year, 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  powerful  emperor  since  Chark's  the 
Fifth.  The  reign  of  .Joseph  1.,  his  son,  was  yet  more  su''ccssful  than  that 
of  Leopold.  The  gold  of  England  and  Holland,  the  viclorits  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  good  fortune,  rendered  him 
almost  absolute.  He  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  the  electors  of  liavaria 
and  Cologne,  partizans  of  France,  and  took  possession  of  their  dominions. 
Joseph  died  in  1711,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  VI. 
Although  powerful  as  he  was,  by  the  possession  of  all  Hungary,  of  the 
Milanese,  of  Mantua,  of  Naples,  and  of  Sicily,  and  the  nine  provinces  ol 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  flourishing  stale  of  his  hereditary  German  do- 
minions, he  was  obliged  to  sign,  on  receiving  the  imperial  crown,  an 
obligation  to  conserve  and  augment  the  rights  of  the  Germanic  body. 
The  empire  vas  tranquil  and  flourishing  under  the  last  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  war  cf  171G,  against  the  Turks,  was  principally  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  and  terminated  gloriously.  Ger- 
many had  changed  its  face  during  the  times  of  Leopold  and  Joseph ;  but, 
in  the  reign  of  ("harles  VI.  it  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  almost  at  per- 
fection. Previous  to  this  epoch,  the  arts  were  uncultivated ;  scarcely  a 
liou';c;  was  well  built,  and  manufactures  of  fine  articles  unknown ;  the 
thir  y  years'  war  had  ruined  all. 

'1  he  aff'airs  of  Charles  were  uniformly  successful  until  1734.  The  cel- 
ebrated victories  of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks  at  Temeswar,  and  At 
Belgrade,  secured  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  from  molestati(ni ;  and  Italy 
became  safe  in  consequence  of  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  having  coa- 
seiiled  to  become  his  vassal.  But  these  prosperities  had  their  termination. 
Charles,  by  his  credit  in  Europe,  and  in  conjiinciion  with  Russia,  endeav- 
oured to  procure  the  crown  of  Poland  for  Augustus  111.,  elector  of  Saxonv. 
The  French,  who  supported  Stanislaus,  had  the  advantaf/o,  and  Stanislaus 
was  elected  king.  Don  Carlos  being  declared  king  of  Naples,  after  the 
battle  of  Bilonto,  took  possession  also  in  1735.  Charles,  to  obtain  peace, 
renounced  the  two  kingdoms,  a" '  dismembered  the  Milanese  in  favour  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  New  misfortunes  afflicted  him  in  his  latter  years. 
Havi'ig  declared  war  against  the  Turks  in  1737,  his  armies  were  defeated, 
and  a  disadvantageous  peace  was  tne  consequence.  Belgrade,  Temeswar 
Orsova,  and  all  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Saave,  were  ceded 
to  the  Turks.  He  died  broken-hearted,  in  1740.  The  death  of  Charles 
plunged  Europe  in  one  general  and  ruinous  war.  By  the  "pragmatic 
sanction,"  which  he  had  signed,  and  which  was  guaranteed  by  Franco, 
the  arch-duchess  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daughter,  had  been  named  as 
heiress  to  all  his  possessions.  This  princess  married,  in  173G,  Francis 
Stephen,  last  duke  of  Lorraine.  She  solicited  the  imperi;il  throne  for  her 
husband,  and  sued  for  the  inheritance  of  her  father.  They  were  both  die 
puted  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  supported  by  the  arms  of  France, 
was  elected  emperor,  in  1742. 

Charles  VII.  died  in  1745,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I.,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa.    He  died  in  1765,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
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'oseph  II.,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  tlie  Romans  the  preceding  yeai. 
When  this  prince  attained  to  the  imperial  d;j{iiity,  he  was  considered  ai 
dinlinguislied  by  a  steady  and  active  attention  to  every  department  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  actually  introduced  a  variety  of  bold  :ind  salutary  refcrniK 
III  the  state.     A  noble  liberality  of  mind,  and  enlarged  views  of  politics, 
were  imputed  to  him  when  ho  rendered  the  conditicm  of  the  lower  orders 
of  men  in  his  hereditary  dominions  less  wretched  and  servile,  by  alleviat- 
ing  that  cruel  vassala<;e  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  feudal  lordt  of  the 
soil ,  while  a  free  and  unreserved  toleration  was  granted  to  all  sects  and 
der.ominafions  of  Ubristians;  but  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a  more 
full  developement  of  his  character,  in  which,  activity  without  efficiency, 
enacting  laws  and  abrogating  them,  forming  great  designs  and  terminating 
them  in  mean  concessions,  appeared  conspicuous.     On  the  death  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1777,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  part 
of  that  electorate,  founded  on  a  vague  right  which  had  been  set  ':p,  but 
not  contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1425,  by  the  emperor  oigisniund. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Krandenburgh,  opposed  these  preieii- 
sions,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  empire  in  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
territorial  possessions,  against  all  encroacliments  upon,  or  diminutioiiK  uf 
ihem  ;  but  the  emperor  not  being  induced  by  negotiation  to  relinquish  his 
designs,  in  1778  the  two  most  powerful  monarcdis  in  F^urope  l*"!  li.s'ir  for- 
midablo  armies  in  person,  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms ;  iicarly  half  a 
million  of  men  appearing  in  the  field,  to  fight  for  a  territory  wliicli  would 
have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the  sum  expended  on  one  year's  support  (»j 
those  vast  armies — so  little  is  the  ambition  of  princes  regulated  by  ih,:  in. 
triiisic  worth  of  the  object  at  which  they  aim  !     The  kingdom  of  Iji  •  'mia 
was  the  st^ene  of  action,  and  the  greatest  gener!i,ls  of  the  age  comnii.ndtd; 
as,  Marshi'.l  Count  liaiidohn,  on  the  side  of  Austria;   Prince  Hiinry  o( 
Prussia,  a.id  the  hereditary  prince  (afterwards  dnke)  of  Brunswick,  or.  the 
side  of  Prussia.     The  horrors  and  the  eclat  of  war  were  then  expected  to 
be  revived,  in  all  their  tremendous  pomp,  but  the  campaign  whs  closed 
without  any  general  action,  or  any  brilliant  event  whatever;   and  during 
the  followirig  winter  the  courts  of  Petersbiirjjh  and  Versailles  interposing 
their  good  olfices  to  make  up  the  breach,  terms  of  peace  were  s(X)n  ad"^ 
'usted  at  Teschen,  in  A  ustrian  Silesia.     The  territory  acquired  to  the  house 
of  Austria  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  extends  about  seventy  English  miles, 
and  in  breadth  is  aboiU  half  that  space.     'I'he  court  of  Vienna,  being  thus 
put  into  possession  of  this  territory,  renounced,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ex- 
plicit terms,  all  other  claims  whatever  on  the  electorate,  by  which  every 
latent  spark  that  might  kindle  future  contentions  and  wars  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished.     In  the  year  1781,  the  court  of  Vienna  endeavoured 
to  procure  (or  the  ar-:;liduke  Maximilian,  brother  to  the  emperor,  the  elec- 
tion to  a  participation  of  the  secular  bishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Muiisler, 
together  with  the  reversion  of  the  former:  this  measure  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  remonstrated  against  it  to  the  reign- 
ing elector,  .ind  to  the  chapters,  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  lodged ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  prince  who  thus  interposed,  the  house 
i)f  Austria  carried  its  point.     After  this  the  views  of  the  emperor  were 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  commerce  formerly  carried  on  by  iIik 
ancient  city  of  Antwerp;  and  also  to  invite  foreign  ships  to  the  port  of 
Ostend,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  the  Anstri-iii  Netherlands  flourishii.u 
and  opulent;  nor  was  he  less  atteiuive  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  clergy 
and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  every  part  of  his  hereditary 
dominions. 

Joseph  II.  died  February  30,  1700,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  'vas 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  thei.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This 
nrince  severely  fell  the  thorns  which  encompassed  a  diadem:  although  a 
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Ujver  of  peac^,  he  wns  compelled  to  wage  war  with  the  French  republic : 
wh'.lo  iin  ^&\\  his  hisCer,  the  queen  of  Kriince,  degraded  from  her  rai.K, 
^Cf)t  &  c]o^<^.  pi.boiier,  and  in  continual  danger  of  an  untimely  end;  but 
death  closed  i;:«  eyes  upon  these  conflictive  scenes  in  March,  1791,  five 
nionths  after  his  advancetijcnt,  in  tiu;  forty-fourth  year  of  his  ago.  Fran- 
(•is  had  no  sooner  been  declared  emperor,  tlian  ho  joined  in  the  hcKstililii's 
carrying  on  against  France,  un  account  of  itis  hereditary  states,  aa  well 
as  the  empire.  He  soon  lost  tlu;  Netherlands  ;  and  the  empire  all  its 
territory  west  oT  Mie  Rhine  ;  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  followed 
in  1797.  Tlu;  progress  of  the  Frtnch  r.rms  was  arrested  only  hy  the  treaty 
0.' Campo  Formio.  A  congress  was  afterwards  lield  at  Uasiadt,  which 
continued  silting  for  many  montiis,  and  at  Iciiijtli  broke  up  witlioul  pro- 
curing peace.  l)uring  the  year  17!);)  ihe  Aiistrians,  joined  by  the  Russians 
under  Suwarrow,  penetrated  into  Italy,  and  deprived  the  French  of  the 
greater  part  of  tlitir  eontjuctits  acquired  oy  the  military  skill  of  Honuparte. 

In  1800,  Bonaparte  having  returned  ftJin  Fgypt,  raised  an  army,  and 
crossed  the  Alps,  with  a  view  to  reco\er  Italy,  lost  in  his  absence. 
Fortune  favcircd  !iis  arms,  and  all  the  possessions  of  Francis  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  famous  battle  of  Marengo.  Fi\.'dmont  also  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  was,  with  Parma,  Placentia,  uvl  some  imperial  fiefs,  in- 
corporated with  France.  The  peace  of  Lui.eville,  in  1801,  made  the 
Khino  the  !.">'indary  between  France  and  Gerinany ;  the  lallir  tlius  lost 
more  than  '-;o,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  nearly  4,000,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  Austrian  monarch  founded  the  hereditary  empire  of  Austria 
in  1801;  and  tlu  first  consul  of  France  was  declared  emperor  of  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  I.  Austria  and  Russia  soon  after 
united  against  Napoleon ;  and  tlie  peace  of  Prcsburg,  which  look  pface 
on  the  26th  of  December,  1805,  terminated  the  war,  in  which  three  states 
of  the  German  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden,  had  taken  part 
HS  allies  of  France.  In  the  following  year,  sixteen  German  princes  re- 
nounced their  connexion  with  tlie  German  empire,  and  entered  into  a 
union  under  the  name  of  the  confederation  of  the  liliine,  which  acknow- 
ledged the  emperor  of  France  as  its  protector.  This  decisive  step  was 
followed  by  a  jcond.  The- German  empire  was  dissolved  ;  the  empetwr 
Francis  resigned  the  German  crown,  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  dei  lared  the  hereditary  dominions  separated  from  the  Ger- 
man empire.  J'he  first  year  of  tiie  existence  of  this  "  confederation  "  had 
not  elapsed,  when  its  armies,  united  with  those  of  France,  were  marched 
to  tlie  Saale,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  against  the  Prussians,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Vistula,  as^jinst  tlie  Russians.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  the  con- 
federation was  i 'liingthened  by  tiie  accession  of  eleven  princely  houses 
of  northern  Germ,  ly.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  established,  and 
Jerome,  the  broliier  of  Napoleon,  put  upon  the  tlirone.  Four  kings,  five 
grand-dukes,  aiiu  Iwenty-five  dukes  and  other  princes,  were  united  in  the 
new  confederation. 

Ttie  peace  of  VicMina  increased  its  extent  and  power.  The  north-west- 
ern parts,  however,  and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Lubeck,  were  united  with  France  in  1810.  When  Napoleon,  in  1812, 
undertook  his  fatal  expedition  to  Russia,  the  contingents  of  the  Rhenish 
confederation  joined  his  army  ;  and  not  less  than  100,000  Germans  found 
thdir  graves  in  il:  -  .mows  of  Russia.  The  Russians  pursued  their  advan- 
tages to  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Prussia,  wearied  with  her  long  suf- 
ferings, joined  litem  with  enthusiasm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
states  of  the  nortli  of  Gerinany  united  with  lliem.  Lubeck  and  Hamburg 
rose  against  the  French,  and  all  Gerinany  was  animated  with  the  cheering 
hope  of  liberation.  Austria  next  joined  the  grand  alliance;  and  the  war, 
owing  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  soon  assumed  a  most  favourable 
iopearance  fo'  'he  allies.  On  the  8th  of  October,  1813,  Bavaria  joined  the 
11 
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;illnj(J  artnii :  and,  leu  (lay»  aftnrwanls.  th«'  battle  of  ■  -  ipnit  (lesiroyed  ih« 
Krenrli  dominion  in  (terniany,  and  di)(«<r>|vcd  l.ii"  i<.i)fi'(l«ralion  of  t)in 
ItliiiH!.  The  kintr  of  Wirtenilicrij,  and  tlic  oilior  pi:'  isof  the  sniiili,  t,,,,,,, 
tift(!r  followed  tin  rxinipif!  of  Havaria  ;  and  aficr  n  haltle  of  Manaii, Oct 
30,  tlw;  Frcncli  arniH  had  retntated  over  tlic  Rhiiif.  Kvcrywhere  in  V,vt 
many  Iho  Fn.'Mch  power  was  now  anniliilated  ;  neither  the  kingdom  o( 
WeHiphaiia  nor  lh(!  {,'rand-dn  '  y  of  Her},'  any  longer  existed.  'I'hrongh- 
out  (lerniany  inunensf  prep  iff  lis  were  made  for  the  preservation Ol 
the  recovered  inflepcndenec.  iiie  victorions  armies  passed  llie  Khinc  on 
the  first  days  of  the  fcdiowing  year,  and  ail  the  territory  which  the  French 
had  eonqu-'red  from  (Ji  rmany  .since  17!i3,  was  regained  and  .secured  hy 
the  event.4  of  tlie  canipaiffu  in  France  and  peace  of  Paris.  It  was  siipulj,. 
tod,  by  the  articles  of  tlie  peaecjtliat  liie  (iormaii  slates  should  le  indc- 
pend(!nt,  but  connected  tojrelher  by  a  federative  system.  'I'liis  provision 
of  the  treaty  was  carried  into  efTect  by  tbc  congress  of  Vienna,  Nov.  1, 
1814,  and  by  the  statutes  of  the  (Jermanic!  eonfederalioii  in  1hI.'). 

In  the  new  sysi'iii  of  F>urope,  established  at  the  congress  in  1815,  and 
by  the  treaty  eoiu:lu(lc<l  with  Havaria,  at  Munich,  in  A|)ril,  1*^10,  the  Aus- 
trian njonarchy  not  oidy  uaiiied  more  than  41.'.38  scpiare  n  iles  of  territory, 
!)ul  was  also  essentially  improved  in  compactness  ;  and  is  commercial 
importance  was  increased  by  the  acr'e.ssion  of  Dalmalia  aiKl  Venice.  'I'he 
influence  of  this  power  amonjj  the  states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
contfr<!ss  of  Vieima,  as  the  first  member  of  the  great  quadruple  alliance 
(changed,  by  the  c()nirress  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  to  a  quintuple  alliance,) 
and  as  the  head  of  thi-  German  confederation,  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. Of  the  foreign  alTairs  of  the  government,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  iIk;  prince  Von  Metternicb,  the  most  important  is  the  connexion 
of  Austria  with  the  (nrnian  confederation.  The  termination  pf  the  war 
with  Jiussia,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  "  the  war  of  liberation,"  re- 
stored Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in  Kiirope,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  of 
thirty-five  independent  sovereigns  and  four  uee  cities  has  replaced  the 
elective  monarchy,  that  fell  imder  its  own  deciLpitude.  In  the  choice  of 
the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  more  attention  was  paid 
to  family  and  political  connection  than  to  the  old  territorial  divisions 
under  the  empire.  'I'he  clerical  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  iin- 
perial  cities,  were  incorporated  into  the  estates  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were  not  re-established. 
Only  four  citios  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights.  The 
following  territories,  with  the  population  of  each,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1838,  are  comprised  in  the  present  German  confederation: 


Slates, 

Austrian  empire    . 

Kingdom  of  I'nissia    .     . 

.     .     .     .      Bavai'ia  .     . 

.     .     .     .      Saxony    .     . 

5 Ilanovor 

() Wirtemberg 

7.  Grand  duchy  of  Baden    . 

8.  Electorate  of  Hesse    . 
Hesse  Darmstadt  .     .     . 
Duchy  of  Holsteiu      .     . 
Grand  duchy  of  Luxembur; 

Leiuburs 

Dui:hy  of  Brunswick  . 


1). 
10. 
11. 


12 


13.  Grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh 


Population 

11,713,9,'iO 

10,003,810 

4,338,400 

l,fi0,-),.590 

1,737,.''j00 

I, (540,780 

1,237,200 

.     721,550 

.     703,130 

.     4~«,050 

104.7G0 

1J7,.530 

200,000 


Scvverin 
1  i    Duchy  of  Nassau 


478,800 
387,490 


States.  Population. 

15.  Grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Wein.ar  215,500 
10.   Duchy  of  Saxe-Cobur;j  Gotlia  140,010 

17.  .     .     .       Saxe-lMciniiif,'cn  .     140,590 

18.  .     .     .       Saxe-AltonI)urj,'  .     121,500 

19.  Grand  duchy  of  Meckloiiburg- 

Strelitz 87,820 

20.  i Oldenburg  and 

Kniphausen      ....    207,600 

21.  Duchy  of  Aulinit  Dessau     .       61,480 

22.  .     .     .       Beniburg  .     .     .       46,020 

23.  Duchy  of  Kothcn  .     .     .     .       40,200 

24.  I'rincipality  of  Schwai-zbiiry- 

Sonderhausen  ....      55,810 

.5 Rudolstndt  .       86,130 

26 Hohonzolteru 

Hechingen      20.200 
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8tat*i, 


Population. 


ovlation. 

•215,r)90 
110,010 
MO.MO 
121, MO 

87,820 

267,600 
61,480 
40,020 
.I0,20(» 

55,810 
86,130 

20.200 


87         ....     Lichfonifriii    .     6,:»'i0  .n 

28 flolieii/dltorn-  \H 

Sigmiiriii),'ou    42.900 
a<) Wiild.Tk  .     .     .'i6,4«0 

30.  •  ...     R(MiHN(i>l(Icr 

brunch).     .     31.500 

31.  .     .     .     lt<!UM  (ytiuiigi'r 

brunch)       .     .     .     72,050 
33         ....     Schuuinbiirg- 
Lippo  


27, COO 
The  prfiseiU  emperor,  Fi-rfliiiaiid  I 


8ttttt$.  PnpHltittnn, 

rrinci|iiility  of  LipjMt  Di'imoKl  IIJ,!»70 
Liinil^'mvuto  dI'  ll«>iUH>-IIi(tii- 


n5. 
m. 
v. 

3R. 


burn 
KriMi  city 


if  Liibi'ck  . 
Kniiiklort 
Hrcnicu  . 
ilainbiirg 

Total     . 


.  'M,  too 

.  'I7,J()0 

.  l!«,.'.7»» 

.  57,'1(<0 

.  ix\,:,<>c 

3«,7 15,600 


succnoded  bin  father,  Frain-is  I. 


lightened  cour^ 
which  must  [ 
Of  the  provi 
miiiiy  of  thi' 
an  liereditar\ 
since  thn  yem 
of  King  Sigisiii 


(It 


the  2nd  of  March,  IP'l.').  The  jicceMsiini  of  FcrdinJind  to  thi*  throne  has 
been  marked  by  a  iideney  on  the  part  of  tlic  Austrian  cabltici  to  an  f  r; 
inestic  and  foreij/n  polu;y,  the  steady  prosci-iitic  ;  -u 
incalculable  advanliigc  for  the  empire  and  for  K;  roi'c 
h  make  up  the  grand  imperial  dominions  of  .  ;  'im, 
'•♦''mi(Mis  dilTerenl  from  each  other.  lluUb 'O'' i^** 
(Onarcliy,  has  been  in  the  house  of  Austria  ever 
he  archduke,  having  married  the  only  daughter 
(led  to  the  crown.  Themition,  however,  shares 
the  legislative  andexet  i nve  power  with  the  emperor,  who  exercises  bis 
authority  only  tiirough  me  medium  of  the  states,  a  kind  of  parliament  as- 
sembling at  fixed  periods  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  Hun- 
garian nobility  also  possess  great  power;  and  they  alone,  in  statf;  lan- 
guage, are  included  under  the  appellation  of  the  Hungarian  people,  the 
rest  being  included  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings.  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and 
tlie  Tyrolese,  also  have  an  influence  in  the  general  government,  and  pos- 
sess, to  a  certain  degree,  the  privileges  of  Hungary.  But  in  most  of  the 
provincial  diets,  the  autliority  of  the  crown  is  so  great,  that  tlio  represen- 
tation can  determine  little  else  than  the  mode  of  raising  taxes,  so  that  the 
emperor  is  in  a  considerable  degree  imlimited  in  his  sovereignty.  In  the 
ancient  diet  of  the  empire,  Austria,  independent  of  her  electoral  vote  for 
Bohemia,  had  seven  votes  in  the  college  of  princes  for  the  seven  states  of 
Austria  Proper,  Carinthia,  Slyria,  Hrixen,  Trent,  Tyrol,  and  Carnicda.  In 
the  new  diet,  or  "confederation  of  the  sovereigns  and  free  towns  of  Ger- 
many," Austria,  without  having  any  superiority  over  the  other  states  in 
point  of  rank,  was  declared  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  to  have  the  presi- 
dency with  a  vote.  In  the  general  assembly  Austria  had  now  four  votes. 
The  executive  government  consists  of  four  great  departments,  established 
at  Vienne,  organized  originally  by  the  councils  of  Maria  Thercs.i.  One  of 
these  regulates  the  internal  concerns  of  the  empire,  another  its  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  third  its  military  conduct,  and  the  fourth  the  government  of  Hun- 
gary. These  different  parts  of  the  administration  are  identified  in  numer- 
ous boards,  chanceries,  coun(!ils,  ministries,  &c.  The  laws  and  jurispru- 
dence of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty's  dominions  are,  taken 
altogether,  very  vague  and  complicated.  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  divi- 
ded into  circles,  each  under  a  separate  court  of  judicature,  from  which 
lies  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  t  ribunal  in  the  provincial  capital. 
Every  county  in  Hungary  has  its  rulin ;  assembly  and  court  of  justice, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  district  judir  ature,  thence  to  the  royal  tribunal 
at  Buda,  and  thence  to  the  king  in  pers  in.  A  new  code  of  mild  and  salu- 
tary laws  was,  however,  drawn  up  at  t;ie  instance  of  the  government,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  ;  which  arc  made  the  universal  code 
of  jurisprudence  for  the  Austrian  empire. 

"  The  importance  of  Austria  in  a  political,  not  less  than  in  a  commsr- 
cial  point  of  view,"  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "  is  evident ;  and  as  that  impor- 
tance depends  altogether  upon  her  power  and  the  judicious  developement 
of  her  resoun^es,  the  western  states  are  deeply  interested  in  her  prosper- 
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ity .  From  the  nature  of  the  various  states  united  under  the  imperial  sccptrfc, 
it  is  clear  that  Austria  divides  the  rule  over  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  Kurup<> 
with  Russia;  it  must  consequently  be  for  her  niterest  t(»  nttach  to  her 
sway  so  numerous  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  who  have  a  stroujj  band  of 
sympathy  with  a  growing  and  very  powerful  rival.  A  mild  government 
and  a  sincere  attention  to  the  material  as  well  as  moral  condition  of  her 
subjects,  will  prove  the  best  means  of  linkiii<j  together  provinces  (iiffering 
so  mnch'froni  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  long 
retained  by  any  other  than  gentle  means.  'I'lie  conduct  of  the  cabinet 
at  Vienna  justifies  the  expectation  that  its  leading  members  are  awiire  of 
the  part  which  they  are  called  upon  to  play,  and  of  the  true  sountos  of 
their  own  influence,  and  of  that  of  the  nation  in  Knropean  politics.  If 
unity  at  home  he  promoted,  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  be  improved,  the  power  of  Austria  will  be  such  that  she  need  fear 
nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend  single-handed  with  Russia  or  France. 
The  variety,  however,  of  her  population,  and  the  diflierent,  or  supposed 
different  interests,  of  her  various  province?,  are  sufTicientguarantysto  the 
rest  of  Kurope,  that  the  power  of  Austria  will  not  bo  abused.  The  pacific 
j)olicy  which  her  cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictated  by  the  pecu- 
liar composition  of  the  state,  and  cannot  safely  be  departed  from.  While 
Austria  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  useful  ally  by  the  other  states 
of  Kurope,  and  as  their  grand  bulwark  against  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Russia,  her  friendship  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to  her  increase  of 
power.  Tier  worst  enemies  are  those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  »t 
home,  or  keeping  her  people  in  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  weaken 
her  influence,  and  prevent  her  froin  attaining  a  position  to  command  th* 
rpspect  of  her  neighbours  without  exciting  their  apprehensions." 


HUNGARY. 


As  this  country  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  a  t^hort 
notice  of  it  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  Huns  are  described  by  the  old 
historians  as  a  nation  of  ferocious  savages,  emanating  from  Scythia,  or 
Western  Tartary.  They  lived  upon  roots,  and  flesh,  half  raw  ;  they  had 
neither  houses  nor  cities;  and  their  wives  and  children  dwelt  under  tents 
They  fought  without  order,  and  without  discipline;  and  trusted  much  to 
the  swiftness  of  their  horses.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  until  about  the  year  209  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time 
the  Romans  called  them  Pannonians. 

Tlie  people  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz:  Magyars, 
Slowacks,  Croaiiiyis,  Germans,  Wallachiaiis,  Rusniacks,  and  Jews ;  of 
whom  the  Magyars  are  by  far  the  nio-it  considerable.  In  their  own 
country  their  oriental  denomination  of  Magyars  is  usually  given  to  Ihcm, 
the  name  of  Hungarians  being  used  only  by  other  nations.  Under  Attila, 
they  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  became  masters  of  the  finest  cities  ;  and 
were  approaching  towards  Paris,  when  Actius,  the  Roman  general,  dcfeai- 
ed  them  near  Troyes,  in  Cainpagne.  After  this  battle  Attila  retired  into 
Paniioiiia;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  repaired  his  losses,  he  ravaged  Italy, 
and  was  [/reparing  amnv  to  enter  Gaul,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  vic- 
tories in  the  year  154. 
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Atlila  was  really  what  he  had  named  himself,  "  the  terror  of  men,  and 
the  scourge  of  God."  After  his  death,  great  divisions  took  place  among 
the  Huns,  who  no  longer  kept  that  name,  but  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Hungarians ;  but  of  their  history  during  the  time  of  the  Western  and 
Flastern  empires,  and  the  various  wars  and  invasions  which  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  third  and  tenth  centuries,  there  is  no  infor- 
mation upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  They  began  to  embrace 
Christianity  under  the  guidance  of  German  missionaries ;  Stephen,  chief 
of  the  Hungarians,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Henry,  was 
baptized  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  pope  bestowed 
upon  him  the  title  of  "  apostolic  king;"  and  idolatry  soon  after  disappeared 
in  Hungary. 

Stephen',  thus  honoured  by  the  pope  for  his  services  in  convcrtinsr  the 
heathens,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  by  the  power  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocrary.  He  established  ten  richly  end(»wed  bishop- 
rics, and  divided  the  whole  empire  into  seventy  counties.  These  officers 
and  the  bishops  formed  the  senate  of  the  kingdom,  with  whose  concur- 
rence King  Stephen  granted  a  constitution,  the  principal  features  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  consequent  interference  of  neighbouring  princes,  and  of  the  Roman 
court,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Hungary ;  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
Magyars  against  tiie  Germans,  who  were  favoured  by  Peter,  the  success- 
or of  Stephen  ;  the  secret  struggle  of  paganism  with  Christianity,  and  par- 
ticularly the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  long  retarded  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

The  religious  zeal  and  bravery  of  St.  Ladislaus,  and  the  energy  and 
prudence  of  Colomann,  shine  amid  the  darkness  of  this  period.  These 
two  monarchs  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  the  former  by  the 
conquest  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia,  the  latter  by  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia. 
They  asserted  with  firmness  the  dignity  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  against  all  foreign  attacks ;  and  restored 
order  and  tranquillity  at  home  by  wise  laws  and  prudent  regulations.  The 
introduction  of  German  colonists,  from  Flanders  and  Alsace,  into  Zips  and 
Transylvania,  by  Geysa  H.,  in  1148,  had  an  important  influence  on  those 
districts  ;  and  the  connexion  of  Hungary  with  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  Bela  HI.,  who  had  been  educated  in  that  city,  had  a  favourable 
effect  on  the  country  in  general.  The  Magyars,  who  had  previously  pass- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  tents,  became  more  accustomed  to  living 
in  towns,  and  to  civil  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Hungary  became 
connected  with  France  by  the  second  marriage  of  Bela  with  Margaret, 
sister  to  Henry,  king  of  France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  king  of  England. 
She  introduced  French  elegance  at  the  Hungarian  court,  and  at  this  time 
we  find  the  first  mention  of  Hungarians  studying  at  Paris  ;  but  these  im- 
provements were  soon  checked,  and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition  by  the  invasions  of  the  IMongols  in  the  midi'Ie  of  the 
13th  century.  After  the  retreat  of  these  wild  hordes,  Bela  IV.  endeavour- 
ed to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  country.  He  induced  Germans  to  settle  in 
the  depopulated  provinces,  and  elevated  the  condition  of  the  citizens  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  royal  free  cities.  The  king,  Ladislaus, 
having  been  killed  in  1230,  by  the  Tartars,  the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  pretending  that  Hungary  was  a  fief  of  the  empire,  gave  the  crown  to 
one  of  his  sons  ;  but,  in  1319,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  supposing  it  to  be  his 
right  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom,  invested  Charibert,  who  supported  his 
appointment  with  his  sword.  Under  him  Hungary  became  powerful ;  he 
added  to  his  kingdom  Croatia,  Servia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  part  of 
Dalmatia. 

In  1437,  Albert  of  Austria  ascended  the  Hungarian  throne.  Under  him 
commenced  the  intestine  divisions  which,  joined  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
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Turks,  almost  depopulated  the  country.  The  civil  war  between  the  peo< 
pie  and  the  nobles,  in  the  reign  of  Ladiaiaus  V.  and  the  Corvins,  weakened  it 
so  much,  that  it  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist  the  Ottoman  power ;  and  the 
army  of  Solyman  entirely  destroyed  that  of  Hungary  in  1536;  when  the 
king,  Louis  II.,  was  killed.  Two  hundred  thousand  captives  were  taken 
away  by  the  Turks.  Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  elected  king 
of  Hungary  by  the  states  in  1527.  He  found  the  country  weak  in  popula- 
tion, very  poor,  divided  by  the  catholic  and  protestaiit  factions,  and  occu 
pied  by  the  Turkish  and  German  armies.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  state 
under  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  more  particularly  so  under 
Leopold,  elected  in  1666.  In  his  reign,  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  the  theatre  of  revolution,  bloody  war,  and  devastation.  The  Hun- 
garians defended  their  liberties  against  Leopold ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  death  of  the  principal  nobility  on  the  scaffold,  at  Vienna.  A  man 
named  Emeric  Tekeli,  whose  father  and  friends  had  fallen  under  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  in  order  to  avenge  their  deaths,  raised  a  force  in  Hun- 

Sar}r,  in  1683,  and  joined  Mahomet  IV.,  then  besieging  Vienna.  John 
lobieski,  king  of  Poland,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  had  the  good  fortune  to  oblige  Mahomet  to  retire,  and  thus 
relieved  the  emperor  and  his  capital.  Leopold  was  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Hungarians ;  he  erected  a  scalfold  in  the  month  of  March, 
1687,  and  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year,  during  which  time  vic- 
tims without  number  were  immolated  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
The  shocking  butcheries  which  the  Hungarians  saw  practised  on  their 
countrymen,  filled  them  with  horror  and  intimidated  them.  The  Turks 
were  twice  repulsed  and  Hungary  submitted.  Transylvania  was  con- 
quered, and  in  possession  of  the  Imperialists.  The  crown,  which,  since 
tne  time  of  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  elective,  was  now  declared  hereditary ; 
and  Joseph,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  king  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1687.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Old  Austrian  House  until  the 
death  of  Charles  VI.,  1740. 

After  his  death,  Maria  Theresa,  bis  daughter,  who  had  married  into  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  and  was  by  right  heiress  to  his  hereditary  states,  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  deprived.  France  and  Bavaria  overran  her  domin- 
ions ;  but  at  length  she  overcame  all  her  difficulties ;  her  husband,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria,  was  also  invested  with  the  joint 
sovereignty.  She  dying  in  1780,  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, succeeded'  He  dying  in  1790,  his  next  brother,  Peter  Leopold, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  became  king  of  Hungary ;  but  died  five  months 
after  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ft 

By  the  constitution  of  Hungary  the  crown  is  still  held  to  lective. 
This  point  is  not  disputed.  AH  that  is  insisted  on  is,  that  tht  nv  tr  of  the 
House  of  Austria  should  be  elected  as  often  as  a  vacancy  happens. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Thb  name  of  Prussians  was  unknown  till  the  tenth  century ;  and  Jt» 
etymology  is  very  uncertain ;  some  authors  suppose  that  the  former  in- 
habitants, alluding  to  their  proximity  to  the  Russians,  called  themselves 
Porussi,  or,  bordering  on  the  Russians ;  for  po,  in  the  old  Prussian  Ian- 
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guage  signifies  near.  In  that  ase  the  king  of  Poland  took  great  pains,  and 
even  made  use  of  6re  and  sword,  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Prus* 
uiiins  to  Christianity.  Boleslaus  I.  began  with  chastising  the  Prussians 
for  the  murder  of  St.  Albert,  or  Adelbert,  called  thu  apostle  of  that  nation. 
His  ftuccessora  had  also  several  quarrels  with  the  Prussians ;  and  Boles 
laus  IV.  who  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  this  country,  lost  his  life  in 
an  unsuccessful  battle  in  1163. 

Ill  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Prussians  ravaged  Culm,  Cujavia  and 
Masovia;  upon  which  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovia,  was  obliged  to  apply 
for  assistance  to  his  allies,  who  all  wore  the  cross,  which  emblem 
they  carried  into  the  field  against  the  Prussians,  whom  they  considered  as 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  But  all  their  efforts  proving  inefl'ect- 
ual,  the  duke  applied  to  the  German  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
strongly  represented  the  great  importance  of  defending  the  frontiers.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1230,  they  obtained  the  palatinates  of  Culm  and  Doberzin  for 
twenty  years,  and  afterwards  forever,  with  the  absolute  authority  over 
any  future  conquests  in  Prussia.  These  knights,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
war,  during  the  space  of  fifty-three  years,  by  the  assistance  of  the  sword- 
bearing  knights,  subdued  the  whole  country.  A  war  afterwards  broke 
out  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Lithuanians,  which  was  attend- 
ed with  the  most  dreadful  outrages.  These  knights  made  religion  the 
cloak  of  their  ambitious  views,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  propagating  the 
gospel  of  peace,  committed  the  most  inhuman  barbarities ;  nay,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  they  extirpated  the  native  Prussians,  and  planted  the 
Germans  there  in  their  stead.  Their  territory  at  that  time  extended  from 
the  Oder  along  the  Baltic,  to  the  bay  of  Finland,  and  contained  cities  like 
Dantzic,  Klbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c.  But,  in  1410,  their  savage  zeal  re- 
ceived a  terrible  check ;  for  after  a  most  bloody  battle  they  were  wholly 
defeated. 

In  15.54  half  of  Prussia  revolted  from  its  obedience  to  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  -declared  for  Casimir  III.,  king  of  Poland.  This  occasioned  a 
fresh  L'tfiision  of  blood:  till  at  last  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1466,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  part  now  called  Polish  Prussia  should  con- 
tinue a  free  province  under  the  king's  protection ;  and  that  the  knights  and 
the  grand-master  should  possess  the  other  part,  acknowledging  them- 
belves  vassals  of  Poland.  Th.;  knights  soon  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
throw  off  this  yoke.  In  1519  they  raised  new  wars,  which  were  termina- 
ted in  1525  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Cracow ;  by  which  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  margrave  Albert,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  should  be 
acknowledged  duke  or  sovereign  of  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia,  which  he 
was  to  hold  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  which  was  to  descend  to  his  male 
heirs ;  and  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  to  his  brothers  and  their  male  heirs. 
Thus  ended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia,  after  it  had 
subsisted  three  hundred  years. 

The  new  duke  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  reformed  religion  into 
his  dominions,  and  founded  the  university  of  Konigsberg.  The  elector 
Joachim  added  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  electoral  house  of  Branden- 
burg, with  which  it  had  been  closely  connected.  The  reign  of  the  elec- 
tor George  William  was  unhappily  distinguished  by  the  calamities  of  a 
thirty  years'  war,  in  which  Prussia  suflTered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Swedes.  Frederic  William,  called  the  "  great  elector,"  from  his  extraor- 
dinary talents  as  a  general,  a  statesman,  and  a  politician,  obtained,  in 
1656,  by  a  treaty  with  Poland,  an  extinction  of  the  homage  heretofore  paid 
to  that  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  powers  of  Europe,  a 
sovereign  indi^pendent  duke.  He  made  firm  his  right  in  Juliers ;  ob- 
tained Cleves;  recovered  part  of  Pomerania;  and  increased  the  popula- 
tion of  his  country  by  affording  an  asylum  to  the  refugees  of  France,  aftei 
the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  Frederic, 
his  son,  raised  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  a  kingdom ;  and  on  the  18th  oj 
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January,  1701,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  slates  of  the  empire,  placed 
the  crown  with  his  own  hands,  on  his  own  head  and  that  of  liis  consort; 
soon  after  which  he  was  acknowled;,'ed  king  of  Prussia  by  all  tiie  other 
Christian  powers.  His  son,  Frederic  William  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1713,  greatly  increased  the  population  of  his  country  by  the  favourable 
reception  ho  gave  to  the  distressed  and  persecuted  Saltzburgers,  as  his 
grandfather  had  done  by  making  it  an  asylum  to  the  Huguenots,  when 
driven  out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year 
1684.  He  was  wise,  bold,  and  economical;  his  principal  study  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  kingdom. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  in  1740  by  his  son  Frederic  H.,  then  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  age,  who  rendered  his  kingdom  formidable  by  his 
valour  and  his  prudence,  and  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  by 
an  amendment  and  simplification  of  the  laws,  the  increase  of  commerce, 
and  many  wise  regulations.  His  depredations  on  Poland,  and  his  arbitrary 
and  unjust  violation  of  the  guaranteed  privileges  of  Dantzic,  as  well  as  the 
oppressions  which  the  city  of  Thorn  endured,  though  they  might  serve  to 
aggrandize  his  kingdom,  sullied  his  name  in  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  pos- 
terity. On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  the  same  year,  Vre- 
deric  led  a  large  army  into  Silesia,  to  a  considerable  part  of  which  dachy 
he  laid  claim.  He  for  some  time  maintained  a  war  against  Maria  Theresii, 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  married  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany; but  on  thel3ih  of  June,  17 12,a  treaty  betweenthe  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  iBreslau ;  by  which  the  former 
ceded  to  the  latter  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  to  pay  certain  merchants  of 
London,  the  sums  which  they  had  advanced  to  the  late  emperor,  com- 
monly called  "  the  Silesian  loan ;"  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc, 
the  contracting  powers  guaranteed  to  him  whateve.r  had  been  thus  ceded. 
His  father  had  ever  paid  peculiar  attention  to  his  army,  but  the  attention 
of  the  son  was  more  judiciously  and  effectually  directed:  for,  in  the  year 
1756,  he  had  150,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  At  that  time  a  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  empress-queen,  and  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  had  secretly  be- 
come a  party  to  this  confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  subdue  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  partition  them  among  the  contracting  powers. 
Frederic  obtained  early  and  authentic  information  of  his  danger  from  Sax- 
ony, and  proceeded  with  no  less  spirit  than  effect  to  avert  it.  He  marched 
a  powerful  army  into  that  electorate;  compelled  the  troops  of  the  elector 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  became  master  of  Dresden ;  entered  the  palace, 
got  possession  of  the  corespondence  which  had  been  carrying  on  against 
him,  and  published  to  all  Europe  the  authentic  documents  he  had  thus 
obtained;  which  fully  justified  him  in  the  hostilities  he  had  thus  com- 
menced. The  war  soon  after  raged  with  great  fury,  and  the  empress  of 
Russia  joined  the  confederacy  against  this  devoted  monarch ;  but  his  un- 
paralleled exertion,  judicious  measures,  and  personal  bravery,  which  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  wealth  and  arms  of  Great  Britain,  finally 
baffled  all  the  attempts  of  his  enemies,  and  the  general  peace  which  was 
ratified  in  1763,  terminated  his  labours  in  the  field. 

The  Great  Frederic,  long  regarded  as  the  hero  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, Hnd  par  excellence  the  hero  of  the  age,  brought  to  perfection  what 
his  father  had  so  successfully  begun.  He  resisted  the  power  of  half 
Europe,  and,  by  his  conquests  and  the  'visdom  of  his  administration,  he 
doubled  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  almost  the  extent  of  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  as  great  in  his  projects  as  he  was  fortunate  in  their  execu- 
tion; he  was  a  legislator,  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  a  philoso- 
pher. Indeed  it  may  be  said,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature  only 
produces  at  long  intervals ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
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hat,  instead  of  execcising  a  paternal  caro  Air  his  people,  he  regarded  the 
Prussian  nation  as  a  foreign  general  rcjrards  the  army  under  his  com- 
111, III'! ;  his  sole  thouirhts,  in  fact,  appearinjr  to  b«  constantly  centred  in  the 
liivi;  of  fame  and  power.     We  colleit  from  tlie  writings  of  Dr.  Moore,  the 
lilliwing  deHcriplion  of  this  exlraordiiiary  personage,  as  he  appeared  at 
III.'  time  the  sketch  was  written  :  "The  king  of  Prussia  is  below  the  mid- 
die  size,  well-made,  and  remarkably  active  for  his  time  of  life.     He  has 
bt'come  hardy  by  exercise  and  a  laborious  life,  for  i\is  constitution  seems 
originally  to  have  been  none  of  the  strongest.     His  look  announces  tipirit 
mid  penetration ;  he  has  fine  blue  eyes,  and  his  countenance,  upon  the 
whole,  may  be  said  to  be  agreeable.      His  features  acquire  a  wonderful 
Jejrree  of  animali(m  while  ho  converses.     He  stoops  considerably,  and 
inclines  his  head  almost  constantly  on  one  side ;  his  tone  of  voice  is  the 
clearest  almost  imaginable.     He  talks  a  great  deal,  yet  those  who  hear 
him  regi-ei  that  he  does  not  say  a  ^jireat  deal  more.     His  observations  are 
always  lively,  very  often  just,  and  few  men  possess  the  talent  of  repartee 
in  greater  perfection.     He  hardly  ever  varies  his  dress,  which  consists  ol 
a  blue  coat  lined  and  faced  with  red,  and  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  breeches ; 
he  always  wears  boots  with  hussar  tops,  which  fall  in  wrinkles  about  his 
ankles.     From  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  this 
king  dedicates  all  his  hours,  methodically,  to  particular  occupations,  either 
of  busmess  or  amusement.     He  seldom  appears  at  the  queen's  court,  or 
any  place  where  women  form  part  of  the  assembly ;  consequently  he  is 
seldom  seen   at  festivals.     All  his  hours  not  employed  in  business  he 
spends  in  reading,  music,  or  the  society  of  a  few  people  whom  he  esteems. 
The  only  repose  which  the  king  allows  to  himself,  is  between  the  hours 
often  at  nigljt  and  four  in  the  morning;  the  rest  of  his  time,  in  every  sea- 
son of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  action  either  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  both. 
While  fevv  objects  are  too  great  for  this  monarch's  genius,  none  seem  too 
small  lor  his  attention.     Although  a  man  of  wit,  yet  he  can  continue 
methodically  the  routine  of  business  with  the  patience  and  perseverance 
of  the  greatest  dunce.    The  meanest  of  his  subjects  may  apply  to  him  in 
writing  and  are  sure  of  an  answer.     His  first  business  every  morning  ia 
the  perusing  of  papers  addressed  to  him.     A  single  word,  written  with  his 
pencil  in  the  margin,  indicates  the  answer  to  be  given,  which  is  afterwards 
made  out  in  form  by  his  secretaries.     He  sits  down  to  dinner  precisely  at 
noon  ;  of  late  he  has  allowed  more  time  at  this  repast  than  formerly;  it  is 
generally  after  three  before  he  leaves  the  company.    Eight  or  nine  of  his 
officers  are  generally  invited  to  dine  with  him.    At  table,  the  king  likes 
that  every  person  should  appear  to  be  on  a  footing,  and  that  the  conver- 
sation should  be  carried  on  with  perfect  freedom.    It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  enjoy  an  office  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  service, 
without  performing  the  duty  of  it;  but  to  those  who  know  their  business, 
and  perform  it  exactly,  he  is  an  easy  and  equitable  master.     The  king 
understands  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  his  servants  are  never  exposed  to 
the  ridiculous  or  contradictory  orders  of  ignorance,  or  the  mortification  of 
caprice.     His  favourites,  of  whatever  kind,  were  never  able  to  acquire  in- 
fluence over  him  in  anything  regarding  business.     Nobody  ever  knew  bet- 
ter than  this  prince  how  to  disirriminate  between  the  merits  of  those  who 
serve  him  in  the  important  dcpariments  of  the  state  and  those  who  con- 
tribute to  his  amusement.     A  man  who  performs  (he  duty  of  liis  office 
with  alertness  and  fidelity  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  king  being 
fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  his  enemy;  let  the  one  be  re- 
galed at  the  king's  table  every  day,  while  the  other  never  receives  a  sin 
gle  invitation,  yet  the  real  merit  of  both  is  known  ;  and  if  his  adversary 
should  ever  try  to  turn  the  king's  favour  to  the  purpose  of  private  hatred 
or  malice,  the  attempt  would  be  repelled  with  disdain,  and  the  evil  he  in- 
tended fir  another  would  fall  upon  himself.    The  steady  and  unwearied 
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alteiUion  which  this  monarch  has  bestowed,  for  more  than  Torty  years,  to 
he  discipline  of  the  army,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  ancient  of  modern 
history  or  mankind.  This  perseverance  of  the  kin(i,  as  it  is  without  ex- 
ample, 8o  it  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
That  degree  of  exertion  which  a  vigorous  mind  is  capable  of  making  on 
(iome  very  important  occasions,  Frederic  II.  has  made  during  his  whole 
reiga  at  a  stretch,  without  permitting  pleasure,  indolence,  disgust,  or  dis- 
appointment to  interrupt  his  plan  for  a  single  day ;  and  he  has  obliged 
every  person,  throughout  the  various  departments  of  his  government,  to 
make  the  like  exertion  as  far  as  their  characters  and  strength  could  go. 
In  what  manner  must  such  a  king  be  served !  and  what  is  he  not  capable 
of  performing !  Twice  every  year  he  makes  the  circuit  of  his  dominions. 
This  great  prince  is  so  perfectly  exempt  from  suspicion  and  personal  fear, 
that  he  resides  at  Sans  Souci,  in  his  electoral  dominions,  without  any 
guard  whatever;  an  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  only  attends  in  the  day- 
time, to  curry  occasional  orders  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  whither  he 
alway  returns  in  the  evening." 

Frederic  died  in  1786,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  II. 
(by  some  called  Frederic  III.)  an  extensive  and  prosperous  kingdom,  a 
large  and  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  well-filled  treasury  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  commandin<r  talents,  that  energy,  or  that  patient  per- 
severance, which  so  eminently  distinguished  his  predecessor.  The  finan- 
ces of  Prussia  were  soon  exhausted;  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  rank 
among  the  European  states  to  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  elevated  her, 
she  was  obli<red  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  important  affairs  of 
the  continent,  which,  without  his  genius,  could  not  be  maintained.  Fred- 
eric William  II.  died  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic 
William  III. 

By  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1792,  and  its  final  dismemberment  in  1795, 
Prussia  acquired  a  great  extension  of  territory,  including  the  important 
city  of  Danl7,ic,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  In  1796  the 
Prussian  cabinet  made  a  secret  treaty  with  France;  and  after  many  sin- 
ister and  vascillating  movements,  Prussia  resolved  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  strict  neutrality,  which,  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  was  ini- 
possible.  In  1803  France  occupied  Hanover;  and  in  1805,  when  a  third 
coalition  was  forming  against  France,  Prussia  wavered  more  than  ever 
Alexander  of  Russia  appeared  at  Berlin,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 
tion of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  1805;  but  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Prussia 
sought  for  and  obtained  peace  with  France,  and  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  Again,  when  Napoleon  had  concluded 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  Prussia  stepped  forward  to  arrest  his  gigan- 
tic power;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  disclosed  to  the  world  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  contend  against  the  emperor  and  his  confederated  allies. 
The  peiice  of  Tilsit  reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimensions,  which 
half  had  to  support  160,000  French  soldiers  until  the  end  of  1808,  and  to 
pay  120  millions  of  francs,  while  French  troops  were  to  retain  possession 
of  the  fortresses  of  Strettin,  Kustrien,  and  Glogau.  The  minister  Von 
Stein,  who  was  long  at  the  head  of  aflfairs,  was  a  most  uncompromising 
enemy  of  France,  and  being  in  consequence  compelled  by  them  to  quit 
Germany,  Baron  Hardenberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  staie-chancellor.  The  continuance  of  French  oppression  at  length 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people,  \fter  Napoleon's  Russian  campaign  the 
population  rose  en  masse,  and  to  their  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  op- 
pressed Europe,  the  completeness  of  his  discomfiture  may  be  mainly  at 
tributed.  The  part  which  Prussia  played  in  this  great  game  of  war  \v\ 
have  elsewhere  related,  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  limits  of  ou 
work  to  make  needless  repetitions;  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  at  rho 
general  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  became  more  powerful  than  ever ;  for  al 
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Iboucrh  a  portion  of  her  Polish  dominions  passed  into  the  handa  or  Itustia, 
it  was  more  than  compensated  by  valuable  acquisitions  in  Saxony,  Pome* 
ninia,  &c.  In  June,  1840,  the  king  died,  and  whs  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Frederic  IV.,  a  prince  possessing  many  amiable  qualities,  llis  majesty 
has  since  paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  sponsor  to  the  infant 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  following  observations  are  so  explanatory  of  the  present  influence 
of  Prussia  in  the  scale  of  European  politics,  that  we  unhesitatingly  adopt 
them,  from  "  The  Drittannia  ;"  and  in  transferring  them  to  our  pages,  beg 
to  acknowledge  their  worth :  "  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  Prussia  has  been 
tranquil.  Her  tremendous  suffering  in  the  war  closed  in  a  triumph  of  the 
most  exalting^  and  memorable  rank.  Of  all  nations  she  alone  had  the  pre< 
eminent  honour  of  sharing  in  the  consummate  victory  which  extinguished 
the  French  empire ;  and  since  that  period  she  has  advanced  in  a  course  of 
tranquil  but  progressive  prosperity. 

Prusitia  is  a  despotism,  but  the  beau  ideal  of  a  despotism.  As  Plato 
imagined  a  republic,  the  future  Plato  who  shall  adopt  the  cause  of  despo« 
tism  might  rcier  to  its  reality  as  the  most  expressive  instance  of  a  govern- 
ment directed  by  the  sole  will  of  an  intelligent,  active  and  patriotic  king 
Bacon,  we  think,  says  that  if  an  angel  were  on  the  throne,  despotism  would 
be  the  finest  government  in  the  world.  This  is  true,  for  tlie  unity  of 
council,  the  decision  of  conduct,  the  power  which  prevents  tumults,  and 
the  impartinlity  which  provides  for  justice  to  all,  are  the  first  essen- 
tials to  all  government.  But,  since  men  are  not  angels,  and  the  best 
of  kings  cannot  be  security  for  the  principles  of  his  successor,  we 
are  compelled  to  find  that  security  in  constitutional  restraints,  in  laws 
regulating  the  conduct  of  kings  as  well  as  of  subjects,  in  coronation  oaths, 
which  are  obligations,  and  in  penalties  which  protect  those  obligations. 

The  chief  immediate  expenditure  of  all  European  nations  is  in  theii 
means  of  defence,  whether  military  or  naval.  In  England  it  is  enormous. 
At  this  moment  of  universal  peace,  a  peace,  too,  of  twenty-five  years,  the 
expenses  of  the  fleet  and  army  are  not  under  twelve  millions  of  pounds. 
It  is  worth  our  wonder  to  know,  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  military 
force  of  Prussia,  500,000  men,  is  not  much  more  than  half  the  expense  of 
the  force  of  England,  or  90,000.  This  is  by  the  simple  but  admirable 
arrangement  of  dividing  the  whole  force  into  two  parts,  the  standing  army 
and  tile  landtvehr.  The  landwehr  is  a  standing  militia,  which  forms  the 
reserve  of  the  army,  and  is  augmented  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
troops,  instead  of  supplying  recruits  to  them.  This  system  is  peculiar  to 
Prussia,  and  is  thus  organized.  The  standing  army  is  merely  the  mili- 
tary school,  and  the  landwehr  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  army.  The 
landwehr  of  the  first  class  perform  the  annual  exercises  with  the  regular 
troops,  and  the  eye  of  a  military  observer  would  detect  no  difference  ii. 
the  manoeuvres  of  either  corps.  The  second  levy  consists  chiefly  of 
soldiers  who  have  been  drafted  from  the  standing  army  to  the  first  levy, 
and  from  thence  to  the  second,  when  arrived  at  the  requisite  age.  The 
number  of  men  required  for  the  regular  army  is  taken  from  those  between 
30  and  25  years  of  age,  the  remainder  of  whom  are  enrolled  in  the  second 
levy  (or  landwehr  of  the  second  class).  The  period  of  service  in  the  army 
is  for  three  years ;  but  young  men  of  any  station  in  life  are  allowed,  in- 
stead, to  enter  the  army  as  volunteers,  and  serve  as  privates  for  one  year, 
without  receiving  any  pay.  At  the  end  of  one  year  they  go  over  to  the 
reserve,  in  which  they  continue  two  years  ;  the  others,  after  three  years 
in  the  army  and  two  in  the  reserve,  are  sent  into  the  levy  of  the  first  class  ; 
and  after  twelve  years'  service  in  the  army,  the  reserve  and  the  landwehr 
of  the  first  class  pass  into  the  landwehr  of  the  second.  The  horses  for 
the  cavalry  of  the  landwehr  are  furnished  by  the  landed  owners  of  the 
Circle  during  the  continuance  of  the  annual  exercises,    ^^hen  arrived 
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M  the  age  of  39,  the  soldiers  o(  the  second  levy  are  in(!orporated  in  tha 
landstruin,  where  they  remain  until  the  age  of  50  ;  they  uro  then  rnlRiiacij 
from  all  military  serviro. 

We  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  is  as  perfectly  sincere  in  his  wis^i  for 
peace,  as  England  is.  But  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  have 
none  of  his  good  sense,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  is  the 
dream  of  every  cobbler  in  Prance.  VVc  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that 
France  would  much  more  probably  lose  than  gain  by  an  attack  on  those 
provinces.  Supposing  England  to  be  wholly  passive,  which  it  is  noiori. 
ous  that  she  would  not  be,  nay,  could  not,  or  that  Russia  would  look  on, 
German  resistance,  in  its  present  state  of  preparation,  would  bf  formid- 
able. The  former  facility  of  French  conquest  on  the  Rhine  arose  almost 
wholly  from  the  weakness  of  t^e  little  Rhenish  principalities,  too  small  to 
resist  separately  and  too  Jealous  to  unite.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
those  states  are  now  consolidated  into  the  Prussian  sovereignty,  and  rest 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Austria." 

The  principal  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and  Mecklenburg.  The 
inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  east  and  south  is  suffi. 
ciently  connected ;  but  on  the  west  side  its  outline  is  very  irregular,  some 
small  independent  states  being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prus« 
Stan  dominions.  But  exclusive  of  this  principal  portion,  there  .^  an  ex- 
tensive Prussian  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  ;  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  by  Hesse-Cassell,  part  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  &c.  The  canton  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
detached  territories  in  Saxony,  also  belong  to  Prussia.  Considering  the 
importance  of  making  Prussia  a  first-rate  power  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  France  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  her  share  of  Poland  was  diminished,  and 
that  her  territories  were  not  rendered  more  compact. 
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Thb  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  which  now  form  two  populoui* 
kingdoms,  though  of  second-rate  importance  when  compared  with  the 
great  European  powers,  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
mere  dreary  marshes  and  dismal  forests  of  vast  extent,  which  were  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  sea.  This  inhospitable  low  track  was  thinly 
inhabited  by  people  of  German  or  /in,  called  Batavians  and  Frisians,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  miserable  huts,  raised  on  wooden  piles,  or  built  upon 
mounds  of  sand,  to  secure  them  above  the  reach  of  the  tides.  But  it  is 
not  to  he  understood  that  the  entire  region  was  of  this  description; 
although  it  has  been  graphically  said,  that  whole  forests  were  occasion- 
ally thrown  down  by  a  tempest,  or  swept  away  by  inundation — that  the 
(H'.d  had  no  limits  and  the  earth  no  soiidity.    The  higher  grounds,  extend 
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mffrom  iha  Rhine  to  th«  Scheldt,  incladinB  that  vast  eitint  of  woody 
country,  the  iinciont  fureat  of  Ardennei,  were  inhabited  by  various  tribes 
nr (he  (>erinan  race,  who  subsisted  by  agrirullure  and  the  chus<;.  They 
had  towns  Hnd  villageri  in  the  heart  uf  the  rup'si;  their  country  prothiced 
abundant  supplier  of  corn  and  catth; ;  thttv  wuru  ronrugcoiiit  ami  uncivil* 
lied  .  the  riiUH  of  Druidism  were  obsKrveJ,  us  in  Britaui ;  und  the  |>eople 
consimed  of  two  clastes,  chiers  and  slaves. 

When  the  Komuns  under  Julius  Ctesar  Mubdiicd  tliu  Gauls,  that  warlike 
aatiun  turned  their  arms  also  against  the  people  we  have  just  spoken  of, 
whose  country  they  denominated  Gallia  Uel^u^a,  or  Helgiuui ;  bui  they  did 
not  pursue  their  conquests  farther  towards  the  north,  ihinkiii;;  probably 
thai  llie  desert  plains  and  patches  uf  land  rising,  as  it  wi'r»',  irotn  their 
wbtery  bed,  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  exploring,  much  less  of 
contending  for.  They  ucconlinuly  oirvred  peace  and  alliancu  to  tliat  part 
of  the  Netherlands  now  called  Holland;  while  tlie  rriHiaiis  were  left  to 
saugglo  witli  the  Roman  legions  for  their  liberty.  From  the  writings  of 
Casur  we  loam  that  Flanders  was  occupied  by  the  MeiiappI  niid  Morini, 
Brabant  by  the  Atuatici,  Ilainault  and  Nainurby  the  Nervii  (so  rcmark- 
Hble  for  desperate  courage  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  vclorins  of 
i{oine),  Luxemburg  and  Liinburg  by  the  KbiironeH,  <^cc:.  ( ^psar  emphati- 
cally tiescribcH  tiie  HelgianH  as  the  most  warlike  ni'  the  Giilljc  tribes,  and 
observes  that  in  stature  and  bulk  they  surpass  the  Romans.  Rut  though 
they  fought  with  an  energy  and  determination  which  nothing  could  ex- 
need,  the  discipline  and  military  skill  of  the  Romans  eventually  obtained 
the  mastery.  In  subduing  this  brave  people  the  Romans  had  rccourite  to 
tiie  most  barbarous  practises  of  ancient  warfare  ;  and  lor  a  time  i^itherex- 
termination  or  expulsion  seemed  to  bo  necessary  to  coiKjutr  their  (ierco 
and  valiant  spirits ;  thus  we  read,  that  in  Cicsar's  celebrated  hatile  with  the 
Nervii,  near  Namur,  the  army  of  the  confederated  tribes,  amounting  to 
60,000  men,  was  reduced  to  500,  and  that  on  taking  the  town  of  Tongres 
he  sold  53,000  of  the  Atuatici  for  slaves.  By  degrees,  however,  they  be- 
came incorporated  with  their  conquerors,  adopted  their  manners,  and 
Herved  in  their  armies,  proving  themselves,  ir  many  memorable  instances, 
the  ablest  auxiliaries  that  ever  fought  by  tiM  side  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  this  state  they  remained  for  about  four  centuries,  during  which  time 
the  Belgic  population  underwent  considerable  changes  from  the  successive 
invasions  of  tlie  Franks  from  the  north,  whose  progress  westward  tcr« 
minatcd  in  their  establishing  the  Prankish  empire  in  Gaul. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  notice,  tli  it  when  the 
Romans  subjugated  any  country,  the  inhabitants,  however  barbarous, 
gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  advuntugcs  of  civilized 
life,  and  that  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  rank  to  which  they  attained 
in  the  scale  of  nations  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  connexion  which 
subsisted  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  Belgic  provinces.  From  the  Romans  they  learned  how  to  redeem  their 
inundated  lands  from  the  briny  flood,  by  constructing  dykes,  embank- 
ments, and  canals ;  and  as  they  were  naturally  an  active  and  intelligent 
people,  they  drained  their  marshes,  and  prepared  tlie  land  nut  merely  as 
pasture  for  cattle  and  the  growth  of  corn,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables;  while  towns  and  villages  were  built  on  higher 
ground,  and  the  country,  instead  of  being  a  dreary  waste  of  bog-land 
and  water,  presented  to  the  eye  a  varied  prospect  of  fertility,  and  an  indus- 
trious population.  Towards  the  declension  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  when 
its  rulers  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  provinces, 
Gallia  Belgica  shared  tlie  fate  of  the  rest ;  and  it  was  successively  over- 
run by  the  various  tribes  from  the  north  of  Germany.  But  notwith- 
standing  these  serious  disadvantages,  the  spirit  of  improvement  kept 
j>:ii-r>  with  the  age ;  more  land  was  reclaimed  from  the  ocean,  and  rei> 
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deied  both  productive  and  habitable.  The  maritime  lowland  descendants 
of  the  Meniapii,  now  blended  with  Saxuna  and  Frisians,  continued  to 
prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture.  Large  towns  had  been  built,  mul 
many  arts  and  manufactures,  brought  from  other  countries,  were  carried 
on  with  credit  and  success.  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns 
rose  into  importance,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Flemings 
was  universally  acknowledged. 

At  wiiat  precise  time  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  with  certainty ;  but  we  know  that,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  the  conversion  of  the  people  had  become  general,  and  that 
churches  and  monasteries  existed  'n  various  parts  of  the  country.  But 
no  trace  of  the  fierce  and  valiant  warriors  of  former  days  remained  ;  their 
swords  had,  indeed,  been  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  but  feudal  institutions  had  converted  the  free  sons  of  the 
soil  into  abject  vassals,  who  now  toiled  only  to  enrich  tlie  baronial  lords 
and  haughty  priests,  whose  powers  and  possessions  were  immense.  This 
state  of  vassalage  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  mostly  merchants  and  manufactures,  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  citizens.  Their  industry  and  ingenuity  not  only  made 
them  wealthy,  but  obtained  for  them  attention  and  respect ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  elected  their  own  magistrates,  made  their  own  laws, 
fortified  their  cities,  and  organized  a  regular  militia  from  among  them- 
selves, so  that  tiiey  were  able  to  maintain  their  privileges  and  defend  their 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  princes  or  their  own  pow- 
erful nobles.  At  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  the  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Flemings  had  made  a  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  they  had  obtained  large  importations  of  wool. 
Their  skill  in  tiiu  manufacture  of  woolen  stuffs  and  cloths  had  established 
for  them  a  market  in  every  foreign  port ;  the  herring-fishery  was  also  a 
great  source  of  wealth ;  and  to  these  they  added  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
salt,  and  jewelry. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  country  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties, 
and  imperial  cities :  Brabant,  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and  afterward  Luxem- 
burg,  Limburg,  and  Gueldres,  were  governed  by  dukes;  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  Hainault,  Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen,  by  counts.  Fries- 
land  Proper  remained  a  free  lordship ;  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric,  the 
secular  authority  of  the  bishop  extending  over  Groningen  and  Overyssel. 
Of  all  these  realms,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  powerful,  and 
after  their  possessions  had  passed,  in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  latter,  partly  by  marriages,  partly  by  force  or  cession, 
obtained  possession  of  the  largest  part  of  the  Low  Countries. 

During  the  crusades  the  Flemish  burghers  obtained  great  advantages, 
owing  to  the  mania  with  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  seized  to  join 
the  holy  leaguers.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  equipping  armies  to  com- 
bat against  the  Saracens,  they  were  induced  to  part  with  their  lands  and 
to  grant  great  privileges  and  political  powers  to  their  wealthy  tenants,  who 
ilms  were  enabled  to  purchase  independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  "The  people,  conscious  of  their 
power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so  many  concessions,  that  the 
provinces  formed,  in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only  nominally  sub- 
ject to  the  monarch  of  France  and  his  nobles.  When  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  comparative  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, the  court  of  the  counts  of  Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of 
liberty,  civilization,  and  useful  knowledge  ;  and  when  the  ships  of  other 
nations  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north  of  Europe.  In  this  state  the  provinces 
long  continued,  until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  duke  of  Bur 
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(luncy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Previous  to  thii  event, 
we  find  only  unconnected  duchies,  counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with 
innumerable  rights,  claims,  and  privileges,  advanced  and  enforced  now  by 
lubjects  and  vassals  against  each  other  or  against  their  lords ;  and  now 
by  lords  and  vassals  against  the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of  any 
collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a  nation.  Under  the  Burgundiiin  dynasty 
■,he  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  enjoyed 
4  remarkable  prosperity.  The  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
nstituted  in  1430  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  city  of 
VTpres  had  4,000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent  50,000  weavers.  Bruges 
ind  Antwerp  were  the  great  marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  contained 
each  about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1455,  luxurious  living  was  carried 
to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess.  The  wealthy  were  riad  in  gorgeous  vel- 
vets, satins,  and  jewelry,  arid  their  banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible splendour. 

"This  luxury  produced  depravity  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
Bne  year,  1,400  murders  were  committed  in  Ghent,  in  the  gambling-houses 
and  other  resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cultivated  with  great 
success.  Van  Dyck  invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for  which  the  Fle- 
mish school  is  renowned.  Painting  on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace, 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in  Belgium  at  this  period.  Most 
3f  the  magnificent  cathedrals  and  town-halls  in  the  country  were  built  in 
Ihe  13th  and  14 th  centuries.  History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated.,  and  the  University  of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe.  In  1477  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty  of  the  empire  of 
Aurtria;  and  after  many  years  of  contest  belvveen  the  despotic  Ma.ximi- 
liarj  and  tlie  democratic  Flemings,  the  government,  in  1519,  descended  to 
his  grandson,  Chailes  V.,  king  of  Spain  atid  emperor  of  Germany.  In 
his  reign  the  affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its  highest  point 
The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were 
engaged  in  weaving  anci  other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually  export- 
ed stufTs  of  English  and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of  8,000,000  florins. 
The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  contained  2,500  vessels,  waiting  their  turn 
10  come  to  the  wharfs  ;  her  g^  tes  were  daily  entered  by  600  loaded  wag- 
gons; and  her  exchange  was  attended,  twice  a  day,  by  5,000  merchants, 
who  expended  130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet  given  to  Philip 
II.,  son  of  Charles  V,  The  value  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000,900  pieces  of  gold.  Tliis  amazing 
prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the  malignant 
tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip.  The  dc-trines  of  the  protestanl  reforma- 
lion  had  found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Belgium ;  Lutlieranism  was 
preached  with  phrenzied  zeal  by  severa.  popular  fanatics,  who  drew 
around  them  crowds  amounting  sometimes  o  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties 
of  iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished  the  ornamental  property  of 
four  hundred  churches.  Protestant  persecutic.n  by  the  Inquisition  had 
been  commenced  by  Charles  V. ;  but  by  Philip  tl.  it  was  established  in 
its  most  diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the  oountry  with  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  duke  of  Alva  to  exti.pate,  without  mercy, 
every  protestant  heretic  in  Belgium.  Volumes  have  been  written  to 
describe  the  proceedings  of  tliis  able  soldier,  but  sangu.'nftry  persecutor, 
who  boasted  that  in  less  than  six  years  he  had  put  to  dv,atli  18,000  men 
and  women  by  the  sword,  the  gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flan.es.  Ruin  and 
dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to 
England,  where  they  introduced  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent.  Commerce  and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled  away,  many  of  the 
rich  merchants  were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread,  the  great  cities  vv«re  half 
aeserted,  and  forest  wolves  often  devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  oi 
desolated  villages." 
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These  oppressions  being  exercised  with  the  most  tyrannical  fury  bt 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  whom  Philip  had  created  governor, 
Ihe  Netherlands  made  a  strong  effort  for  their  freedom,  and  Willinni| 
prince  of  Orange,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau! 
undertook  the  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  noble  struggles  fur  re- 
ligious and  civil  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  states  of  Holland,  in  their  own 
names  conferred  the  sladlholdcrship,  a  title  equivalent  to  lieutenant,  on  tim 
former,  and  several  other  towns  and  provinces  declared  for  hini.  He  first 
united  them,  in  1576,  in  one  general  association,  under  the  title  of  "The 
racificalion  of  Ghent."  But  this  union  being  soon  dissolved,  the  prince 
la!(nired  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  form  a  more  durable  alliance, 
wliich  he  happily  accomplished  in  1579.  In  that  year  tiie  celei)rate(i 
league  of  Utrecht  was  concluded,  wliicii  gave  name  to  tlie  United  Pro- 
vinces,  and  became  the  basis  and  plan  of  the  constitution. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  being  nominated 
Ihe  sovereign  of  these  countries,  but  was  treacherously  shot  by  an  assiis- 
sin  named  Uclthazar  Gerhard,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Francis 
Guyon.  This  man  was  supposed  to  have  been  hired  to  perpetrate  the 
murder  by  the  Spanish  ministry,  but  no  tortures  could  force  a  confession 
from  him.  The  United  Netherlands,  however,  continued  to  maintain, 
sword  in  hand,  that  liberty  to  which  they  had  raised  themselves ;  and 
Elizabeth  of  England  took  them  imder  her  protection,  and  rendered  them 
essential  assistance.  When  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of  the 
queen,  was  sent  over  by  her  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1685,  the 
states  appointed  him  governor  and  captain-general  of  tiie  United  Provin- 
ces, or  in  other  words  the  stadtholder;  but  his  haughty  carriage,  and  un- 
skilful manner  of  conducting  the  war,  soon  rendered  him  unpopular,  and 
Ihe  next  year  he  returned  to  England.  The  Dutch,  being  afterwatds  bet- 
ter supported  by  the  English,  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  their  commerce  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  in  1602  tlieir  cele- 
brated East  India  company  was  established.  Spain,  being  both  weaken- 
ed and  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  a  tedious  war,  in  l(iOi)  agreed  to 
an  armistice  for  twelve  years,  and  in  tiie  very  first  article  of  the  treaty 
acknowledged  tlie  United  Netherlands  to  be  a  free  and  independent  state. 
During  this  truce  the  republic  attained  to  a  degree  of  power  which  it  has 
never  since  exceeded. 

Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  war  against  the  Spanish  fleets,  the 
republicans  soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enterprising,  indefatigable 
merchants,  who  visited  every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  port  was  too  distant, 
no  obstacle  too  discouraging.  The  commerce  of  Cadiz,  Antwerp,  and 
Lisbon,  fell  into  their  hands  ;  and  in  this  way  the  United  Netherlnndg 
were,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  first  commercial  stale  and  the 
first  maritune  power  in  the  world  ;  for,  with  about  one  hundred  vessels  of 
war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while  England  and  France  re- 
joiced in  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy  of  S|)ain.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  established  in  1602,  conquered  islands  and  kingdoms 
in  Asia;  and  with  about  two  hundred  ships,  they  carried  on  a  trade  with 
China  and  even  with  Japan.  Tiiey  alone  supplied  Europe  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  spice  islands.  Tiie  gold,  the  pearls,  the  precious  jewels 
of  the  East,  all  passed  through  their  hands.  The  West  India  Company 
was  no;  iio  successful,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  England  and  France, 
Holland,  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  Van  Tromp  and  De  Iluyter  were  victorious,  and  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  humbling  the  daring  republic,  was  finally  exhaust- 
ed, and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

These  signal  successes  were  principally  obtained  by  the  able  conduct 
of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  second  son  of  the  first  stadtholder ;  am) 
to  the  same  dignity  this  prince  was  chosen  when  only  twenty-one  years 
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of  a?e.  He  conducted  the  afTnirs  of  tho  states,  during  twenty  years,  with 
great  ability  and  success,  '^^e  latter  part  of  this  prince's  government  was 
sullied  by  cruelty  and  in"v  Je;  for  he  procured  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  the  pensionary  i.;^  velt,  to  whose  influence  he  owed  his  eleva- 
tion. This  man,  who  was  ii  Armenian  in  religion  and  a  republican  in 
politics,  was  sacrificed  to  his  opinions ;  but  his  death  caused  the  political 
principles  for  which  he  suflfered  to  spread  more  widely.     Those  who  op- 

eosed  the  stadtholder  were  afterwards  called  "  the  Louvestein  party,"  from 
le  Wilt,  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  five  other  members  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, being  imprisoned  in  the  castle  for  maintaining  such  sentiments. 

In  1G21  the  war  was  again  renewed,  during  which  the  stadtholder 
Prince  Frederic  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  first  William  (who  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  his  half-brother.  Prince  Maurice,  in  1C2.5)  greatly  distin 
guished  himself.  This  war  was  brought  to  a  period  in  1648,  by  the  peace 
of  Munster,  by  which  treaty  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  renounced  all  claim 
to  the  United  Netherlands.  Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
William,  who  was  fourth  stadtholder,  being  twenty  one  years  of  age. 
He  appears  to  have  been  ambitious,  as  was  his  father.  In  1G52  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  United  Provinces  and  Kngland,  the  latter  country 
being  under  a  republican  form  of  government :  this  war  was  terminated 
two  years  after,  by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  states  of  Holland  engaged  for- 
ever to  exclude  the  house  of  Orange  from  the  stadtholdershipof  their  pro- 
vince. In  1665  another  war  was  kindled  with  Kngland,  at  whicli  time  that 
country  had  regained  its  regal  constitution ;  this  war  continued  until  the 
treaty  of  Breda.  The  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  then  passed 
an  edict,  by  which  they  abolished  the  stadtholdership  in  their  province. 
This  was  effected  by  the  grand  pensionary  De  Witt.  When  France 
formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  crowns  of  England  and  Sweden 
for  the  defence  of  those  countries;  by  which  France  was,  in  ICGri,  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but  soon  took  a  severe 
revenge  by  breaking  that  alliance,  and  inducing  Kngland,  with  some  othei 
powers,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  United  Provinces ;  on  which  a 
war  ensued.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the  republic,  in  1672,  nominated 
William,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  captain  and  admiral  general;  and 
the  populace  compelled  the  states  of  Holland  to  invest  him  with  the  stadt- 
holdership, which  two  years  after  was  declared  hereditary  in  his  family. 
He  was  the  fifth  stadtholder  and  the  third  of  that  name ;  he  married  the 
prnicess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.  of  England,  and  became 
king  of  England. 

In  the  year  1678  a  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  at  Nimaguen; 
but  it  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for,  in  1688,  the  states  supporting  their 
stadtholder  in  his  expedition  to  England,  with  a  fleet  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  France  declared  war  against  them,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
the  peace  of  llyswick  in  1()07.  At  length,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
king  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1700,  the  Spanish  provinces  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  republic  became  involved  in  a  war  respect 
ing  that  succession,  which  continued  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

William  died  king  of  England  and  stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
in  1702.  He  appointed  John  William  Frizo,  prince  of  Nassau  Dietz,  his 
sole  heir,  who  was  born  1687,  and  was  drowned  in  crossing  an  arm  of  the 
sea  at  Mardyke,  14th  July,  1711.  Three  months  after  iiis  death  his  widow 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  William,  and  afterwards  be- 
came stadtholder;  but  on  the  death  of  William  III.  that  oflfice  was  laid 
aside,  until,  in  1722,  the  provinceofGuelders  elected  him  their  stadtholder, 
MOtwiilistanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  provinces. 

On  tlie  decease  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  the  Dutch  assisted  the  queen 
of  Hungary  against  France,  which  drew  on  them  the  resentment  of  that 
12 
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rx'wer;  and  in  1747,  the  French  making  an  irruption  into  Dulnh  Flandera 
the  republic  unanimously  declared  the  above  mentioned  William,  prince  o( 
Orange,  stadtholder,  captain-general,  and  admiral-in-chief,  making  those 
dignities  hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  and  collateral 
branches.  In  the  general  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1756,  the 
Dutch,  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  were  perhaps  the  greatest  gainers, 
by  supplying  the  belligerent  powers  with  naval  and  military  stores;  and' 
when  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies  re 
kindled  the  flames  of  war,  the  most  essential  assistance  was  procured  both 
to  America  and  France,  by  means  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  St.  Eusta 
lius,  and  of  the  freights  brought  by  their  ships.  At  length  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  capture  of  an  American  packet,  that  a  treaty  between  the 
American  States  and  the  province  of  Holland  was  actually  adjusted,  and 
that  Mr.  Laurens,  A>rmerly  of  the  congress,  was  appointed  to  reside 
at  Amsterdam  in  a  public  capacity.  This  occasioned  the  court  of  London 
first  to  cancel  all  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  which  then  subsisted 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  issue  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  the  republic.  The 
resentment  of  Great  Britain  proved  extremely  fatal  to  the  possessions  and 
wealth  of  the  Dutch ;  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  with  a  large  fleet  of  valu- 
able merchant  ships,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  naval  and  military  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan;  several  home- 
ward-'oound  East  India  ships,  richly  laden,  were  either  taken  by  the  Kn- 
glish  or  destroyed;  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  their  chief 
settlement  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from  them  ;  and  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  bound  to  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  Dutch 
men-of-war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zoutman,  were  obliged  tore- 
turn  to  the  Texel,  and  one  of  the  74  gun  ships  was  sunk  in  a  very  sharp 
action  which  happened  with  a  British  squadron  under  the  command  ef 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  of  Germany,  attentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  desirous  of  procuring  for 
his  subjects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, determined  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  allow  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  river,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1648,  they  pos- 
sessed exclusively.  To  procure  this,  a  ship,  bearing  the  imperial  flag, 
proceeded  down  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp ;  the  captain  being  ordered 
not  to  submit  to  any  detention  or  examination  whatever  from  the  ships 
belonging  to  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  to  make  any 
declaration  at  the  custom-houses  belonging  to  the  republic  on  that  river, 
or  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  manner  whatever.  At  the  same  time 
another  vessel  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Ostend  up  the  Scheldt  to  Ant- 
werp. They  were  both  stopped  by  the  Dutch  on  their  passage,  which 
the  emperor  construed  into  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lie,  although  by  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  entered  ireto  with 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Scheldt  should  remain  shut; 
in  consequence  of  which  that  river  had  remained  guarded  by  two  forts, 
Lillo  and  Lieskenshock,  assisted  by  guard-ships.  An  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  was  now  assembling;  and  some  imperial  troops,  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  advancing  towards  Lillo,  the  governor  ordered  the  sluices  to 
be  opened  in  November,  1784,  which  laid  a  large  extent  of  circumjacent 
country  under  water.  A  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  republic 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  ;  but  the  interposition  of  the  courts  of  Versailles 
and  Berlin  pre  /ented  that  evil ;  and  tlie  emperor  at  length  agreed  to  g^ive 
up  his  claims,  on  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Dutch,  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  his  pre- 
pamtions  for  war. 

William  V.,  the  seventh  stadtholder,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1751 
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succeeded  to  that  dignity  when  only  three  years  of  age ;  the  princess-dow- 
ager, his  mother,  who  was  princess-royal  of  Englund,  (being  tlie  eldest 
daughter  of  George  II.),  was  appointed  governess  and  guardian  to  the 
young  prince  ;  the  prince  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  acted  as  captain- 
general  and  lord-high-iidtniral  during  the  minority,  which  continued  until 
the  year  1766,  when  the  prince  having  attained  to  the  age  of  eighteen, 
took  upon  himuvlf  the  administration  ot  public  affairs.  The  year  following 
he  married  the  princess  Frederica  Wilhelmina  of  Prussia. 

The  amiable  manners  and  benign  disposition  of  this  prince  procured 
him  general  esteem,  while  the  absolute  ascendancy  which  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  had  acquired,  during  so  long  a  minority,  over  the  mind  of  a 
prince  in  whom  gentleness  and  acquiescence  were  such  prevailing  quali- 
ties, caused  him  still  to  retain  his  plenitude  of  power.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  people  began  to  complain  that  the  most  undisguised 
partiality  was  shown  to  foreigners  in  the  appointments  to  offices.  One  of 
the  chief  favourites  about  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Orarje  was  Capel- 
lan  Vander  Marsh,  who  had  been  advanced  from  a  low  origin  t.^  the  sta- 
tion of  chamberlain,  and  ennobled.  This  man  having  continual  opportu- 
nities of  conversing  with  the  prince  in  private,  represented  to  him  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  him  to  interfere,  oy  exerting  that  authority  which 
the  states  had  vested  in  him,  and  no  longer  to  delegate  it  in  so  unqualified 
a  manner.  The  prince  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  suggestion,  and 
promised  to  act  upon  it ;  but  when  instances  were  pointed  out  in  which 
he  might  render  himself  highly  popular  by  appointing  certain  persons  to 
vacant  offices,  he  found  the  restraints  in  which  he  had  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  held  too  strong  to  be  broken.  This  led  Capellan  to  desert  the 
cause  of  his  master,  and  to  join  the  republican  party.  Soon  after  the  duke 
of  Brunswick  resigned  his  employment  and  quitted  the  country. 

The  republican,  or  anti-stadtholderian  party,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  had  subsisted  in  the  provinces  ever  since  the  year  1647,  or  from  the 
death  of  Maurice,  the  second  stadtholder,  found  in  the  ministry  of  France 
the  most  effectual  support  which  intrigue  and  a  lavish  distribution  of 
money  could  render.  More  than  a  million  of  money  had  been  issued  from 
the  treasury  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  further  the  interests  of  this  party. 
However  secretly  these  practices  might  be  carried  on,  they  were  not  con- 
cealed from  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  who  were  no  less  strenuous  to 
support  the  Orange  party.  Dissensions  thus  fomented  by  foreign  inter- 
ference, rose  to  a  destructive  height ;  and  each  party  imoibed  the  most 
rancorous  spirit  against  the  other,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  to  be  no 
longer  safe  for  the  prince  and  princess,  with  their  family,  to  reside  at  the 
Hague  ;  they  therefore,  in  September,  1785,  retired  to  Nimeguen.  In  this 
posture  of  affairs,  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  possessed  an  elev.ated 
mind,  great  abilities,  and  an  enterprising  spirit,  determined  on  a  very  bold 
and  decisive  measure ;  which  was,  to  proceed,  without  the  prince,  and  with 
only  two  or  three  attendants  to  the  Hague,  to  make  the  experiment 
how  far  her  presence  and  address  could  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  t|je  prince  her  husband.  As  she  was  proceeding  on  her  journey 
oil  the  28th  of  June,  1787,  she  was  stopped  near  Schoonhoven,  by  a  com- 
mandant acting  under  the  republican  party,  detained  there  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  and  absolutely  restricted  from  proceeding  any  farther. 
This  indignity  determined  her  to  return  to  Nimeguen,  and  a  representation 
of  the  treatment  she  had  received  was  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  her  brother,  who  had  succeeded  "  the  great  Frederic  " 
on  that  throne.  The  king  supported  the  cause  of  his  sister  with  gr?at 
warmth;  but  the  states  of  Holland  not  being  disposed  to  make  any  con- 
cessions, the  reigning  duke  of  Brunswick,  nephew  to  the  duke  who  had 
tilled  the  high  offices  in  Holland,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
Prussians,  amounting    to    eighteen    thousand   effective    men,  whom  be 
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led  on  the  13th  of  September  into  iho  province  of  Guclderland,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of  Oranjfe  to  his  rights. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  the  vigour  of  their  opera 
tions,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander.  A  general  panic 
seized  the  republican  party;  only  the  town  of  Goream,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Capellan,  sustained  a  bombardment  for  about  un  hour;  the 
other  places  of  strength  opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons.  Even 
the  strong  city  of  Utrecht,  in  which  were  ten  thousand  men  in  arms,  and 
whose  fortifications  had  been  greatly  strengthened,  instead  of  meeting 
with  firmness  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  deserted  by  the  whole  re. 
publican  party,  with  all  the  precipitancy  of  desperation  These  rapid 
successes  of  the  duke  caused  the  Orange  party  to  gain  the  ascendency  at 
the  Hague;  butthecity  of  Amsterdam  remained  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost ;  relying  upon  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  place,  which  both 
nature  and  art,  it  had  ever  been  supposed,  contributed  to  render  impregna- 
ble. The  duke,  however,  made  his  arrangements  for  attacking  the  city  in 
various  directions,  leading  on  his  choicest  troops  to  the  most  perilous 
assault  in  person.  After  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  outworks  were  taken,  which  gave  the  besiegers  a  secure 
lodgement,  and  threatened  the  city  with  a  destructive  bombardment;  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  finding  themselves  thus  placed,  thought  it  high 
time  to  submit  to  terms. 

After  this  evj^n,  nothing  material  occurred  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  aff'airs  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  1792  the  national  assembly  sent  General  Dumouriez,  al 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  invade  Belgium,  it  being  an  object  of  first 
rate  importance  to  deprive  Austria  of  that  country ;  and,  in  November,  the 
French  general  gained  a  great  victory  at  Jenappe,  in  Hainault.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  Uumouriez  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Brussels. 
The  party  who  favoured  the  French  was  made  too  strong,  conjointly  with 
the  invaders,  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  resist  the  invaders 
with  any  chance  of  success ;  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time,  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  submitted  to  the  French;  and  it  was 
pompously  asserted  by  the  latter,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Belgians 
themselves  to  throw  oil' the  government  of  Austria,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  French  republic.  Thrt  many  really  wished  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  though  the  turbul(Mit  and  disatfected  were  numerous,  such  an 
union  was  not  desired  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 
Although  by  a  very  easy  conquest  the  French  had  gained  possession  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  immediate  measures  with  a 
view  to  its  recovery.  A  large  army,  under  the  archduke  Charles,  joined 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  their  Fnglisli 
and  Dutch  troops,  contended  for  a  time  with  the  armies  of  France;  bu 
after  two  years  of  warfare,  in  which  the  allied  troops,  but  more  particu 
larly  the  British,  sulTered  very  severely,  the  cause  of  the  stadlholder  grew 
hopeless.  When,  therefore,  in  1794,  the  victorimks  banners  of  republicai. 
France  waved  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  tlut  iii;ilcontents  again  rose 
Pichegru,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  1795,  and  by  .ttie  favoui 
of  the  popular  party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Hoi 
land.  The  hereditary  stadtholder  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  and 
the  Batavian  republic  was  formed.  May  16,  1795. 

The  old  provinces  were  now  merged  into  one  republic;  the  legislative 
power,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  was  given  to  a  representative  assem 
bly;  and  the  executive  to  a  directory  of  five.  The  new  republic  was 
obliged  to  cede  to  France  some  southern  districts,  particularly  Maestric!it, 
Venloo,  Limburg,  and  Dutch  Flanders;  to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  wiih 
that  state  ;  pay  a  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  guilders  ;  and  allow  the 
French  troops  to  occupy  its  territories.     Six  years  after,  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  alter  this  coriHtitution.  The  republic  was  again  divided  into 
llie  old  provinces;  in  addition  to  wliich  the  "land  of  the  jrenorality  "  was 
t'lirmed  into  an  eijjhth.  The  administration  of  the  jfoverninent  was  aim- 
plitied ;  the  legialutive  assembly  diminished  to  thirty-five  deputies ;  and 
the  executive  power  was  extended  to  a  council  of  state  of  twelve  men. 
Notwithstanding  these  alterations,  the  Butavian  republic,  incapable  of 
effecting  its  ends  with  the  feeble  remains  of  its  strength,  saw  its  fleets 
overpowered  by  those  of  England ;  its  colonies  laid  waste ;  its  commerce 
iiu)ited  to  a  coasting  trade,  and  to  the  domestic  consumption ;  and  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam  ruined.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  180:J,  it  wtis  de- 
prived  of  Ceylon,  one  of  its  richest  colonies.  When  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  hopes  of  better  times 
were  just  awakened,  the  halcyon  dream  was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the 
thunder  of  war  again  resounded  on  the  shores  of  Holland.  Its  ports  were 
blockaded,  its  fleets  were  annihilated,  and  its  distant  colonies  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  British  ;  its  prosperity,  indeed,  seemed  forever  gone  ;  it  was 
treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and  all  the  advantages  promised  by  its 
republican  allies  proved  a  mere  chimera. 

In  1805,  the  Dutch  constitution  was  changed  for  the  third  time  :  but,  so 
far  from  any  improvement  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  it 
continued  to  grow  worse,  and  the  only  remedy  that  now  seemed  to  pre- 
sent  itself  was  the  incorporation  of  Holland  with  the  French  empire. 
This  accordingly  took  place  in  1806,  the  mode  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished  being  by  erecting  it  into  a  kingdom,  of  which  Louis  Bonaparte,  one 
of  Napoleon's  brothers,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  But  Holland 
was  equally  unfortunate  as  a  kingdom,  as  when  it  was  designated  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic.  Though,  by  a  treaty  with  France,  King  Louis  possessed 
the  rights  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  and  was  disposed  to  exercise 
his  authority  witii  mildness  and  impartiality,  he  was  made  the  more  in- 
strument of  Napoleon.  It  is  true  that  he  hesitated  in  enforcing,  if  he  did 
not  resist,  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  emperor,  and  that  he  incurred  no 
small  share  of  his  disapprobation  in  consequence ;  but  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  weal  of  his  subjects  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  so  thoroughly 
controlled  was  he  by  the  power  to  whom  he  owed  his  regal  elevation. 
Holland  was  excluded  from  the  commercial  privileges  of  France,  though 
it  had  to  follow  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  The  national  debt  was  aug- 
mented 12,000,000,000  guilders.  The  only  means  by  which  the  merchant 
could  obtain  a  support  was  the  smuggling  trade  with  England.  Almost 
all  the  former  sources  of  prosperity  were  obstructed ;  and  when  Napo- 
leon's Milan  decree  (of  Nov.  11,  1807)  was  promulgated,  and  the  Dutch 
ports  were  shut  up  against  British  commerce,  the  trade  of  Holland  was 
totally  ruined.  The  well-disposed  king,  lamenting  evils  which  he  had  no 
power  to  remedy,  and  finding  that  if  he  retained  the  sovereignty  he  must 
become  a  tyrant  against  his  own  will,  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  abdi- 
cated the  crown,  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  July  1,  1810,  and 
withdrew  into  the  Austrian  territory,  as  a  private  individual. 

Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanction  his  brother's  measures.  The 
French  troops  at  once  occupied  Amsterdam,  and  a  decree  was  passed  for 
annexing  Holland  to  the  French  empire  ;  six  senators,  six  deputies  in  the 
council  of  state,  two  judges  in  the  court  of  cassation,  and  twenty-five 
deputies  in  the  legislative  body,  being  assigned  to  it.  i'he  continental  sys- 
tem was  then  more  strictly  enforced,  the  taxes  were  augmented,  and  the 
conscription  laws  were  introduced,  whereby  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
were  compelled  to  fio^ht  for  a  cause  against  which  they  had  formerly  con- 
tested. The  Dutch  departments,  which  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted  two  military  divisions;  and  all  the 
leventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  united  under  the  dominion 
ni  France.    At  length  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte  began  to  decline,  and 
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tlio  people  looked  forward  with  the  hope  that  their  worst  days  had  passed. 
The  prince  of  Orange  had  died  in   England,  in  1806;   but  his  son  was 
living,  and  on  him  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  fixed.     The  Russian  cam- 
paign of  1812,  so  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  the  French  emperor,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Dutch  patriots  as  the  advent  of  their  deliverance.     But 
Bonaparte  was  still  in  power,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  in  the   Neth- 
erlands were  garrisoned  with  the  French  soldiers.      Ardent,  therefore,  ns 
their  feelings   were,  and  anxious  as   were  their    hopes,  they   patiently 
watched  that  portentous  cloud  which  appeared  in  the  political  horizon 
and  which  at  last  burst  with  desolating  fury  on  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  at 
Leipsic.    That  important  battle  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Belgium  and  Holland:  the  armies  of  the  allies  advanced  against  France ; 
a  combined  Prussian  and  Russian  force,  under  Bulow,  was  sent  against 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  joined   by  a  detachment  from  England,  under 
General  Graham.     All  the  great  towns  now  declared  for  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  who,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1813,  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  welcomed  with  the  sincerest  tokens  of  joy  and  affection.     He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  the  peo- 
ple being  unanimously  desirous  that  the  stadtholderate  should  be  changed 
into  an  hereditary  monarchy.    It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  country 
was  entirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  and  the  new  sove- 
reign, (the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  republic) 
was  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  title  of  William  I. 

By  a  vote  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  Belgic  provinces  were  united 
with  the  United  Netherlands,  to  form  one  kingdom,  and  William  was 
recognised  by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king  of  the  Netherlands.  At 
the  time  of  this  arrangement  a  treaty  was  made  with  Great  Britain, 
which  power  agreed  to  restore  all  the  colonies  it  had  taken  from  the 
Dutch,  except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and 
Demerara.  This  union  by  no  means  gave  entire  satisfaction ;  indeed, 
there  had  never  been  any  cordiality  between  the  two  people,  owing 
to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Belgians,  who  are  catholics,  and  not 
only  dislike  being  governed  by  a  protestant  king,  but  have  a  kind  ol 
national  animosity  to  the  Dutch.  The  people,  however,  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  ruling  power. 

Scarcely  was  the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium  accomplished,  when 
the  unexpected  re-appearance  of  Bonaparte  on  the  soil  of  France  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  i<<urope ;  and  the  Netherlands  became  once  more  a 
scene  of  warfare.  Louis  XVHI.  had  taken  refuge  in  Ghent,  and  there 
remained  till  the  fate  of  the  enemy  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
As  the  principal  features  of  this  important  battle  have  been  already  given 
it  would  be  a  repetition  to  introduce  it  in  this  place :  we  shall  therefore 
merely  notice  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the  subject.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1815,  Brussels  presented  a  gay  and  animated  appearance,  it  being 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Officers  in  their  bright  uniforms 
thronged  the  park;  and  on  the  15th  the  duke  of  Wellington  received  a 
dispatch  from  Marshal  Blucher,  (who  had  taken  up  his  position  at  some 
few  leagues  distance,  to  guard  the  outposts  of  the  allied  armies),  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
French,  and  might  probably  require  assistance.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  by  the  duke  for  the  troops  in  Brussels  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  then,  having  made  his  arrangements,  in  order  not  to 
create  unnecessary  alarm  in  the  city,  he  and  his  officers  attended  a  bal!. 
Soon  after  midnight,  however,  the  rolling  of  drums  and  sound  of  bugles 
ularmed  the  inhabitants,  but  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained 
WAS,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  bad  received  a  dispatch  in  the  ball-room, 
of  10  urgent  a  kind,  that  some  of  the  cavalry  officers,  whose  regiments 
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were  auai'  ^;rt  j  in  the  adjacent  villages,  had  not  time  to  change  their  attire, 
but  galloped  off  in  their  bHlUroom  dresses.  It  was  at  length  ascertained 
that  the  French  had  obtained  advantages  over  the  Prussians,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  retreat  and  take  up  a  new  position,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
village  of  Quatre  Bras.  Presently  the  hollow  sound  of  distant  cannon 
was  distinctly  heard ;  and  in  the  absence  of  authentic  information,  busy 
runiour  magnified  the  real  danger,  and  circulated  accounts  of  disasters 
the  most  appalling.  On  this  day  (the  16th)  two  bntiles  were  t(>ught ;  one 
at  liigny,  by  the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  against  Bonaparte  in  person ; 
(he  other  at  Quatre  Bras,  between  a  part  of  the  British  army  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  against  the  French  troops  commanded  by  marshal 
Ney,  who  had  intercepted  the  duke  on  his  march  to  aid  the  Prussians. 
At  night  authentic  intelligence  was  received  at  Brussels  that  a  sanguinary 
battle  had  been  fought,  which  was  to  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  but 
that  the  French  were  no  nearer  than  they  were  in  the  morning.  This 
latter  assurance  in  some  measure  allayed  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants ;  but 
the  night  was  very  generally  occupied  In  packing  up  valuables,  so  that 
departure  might  not  be  impeded  should  the  French  ultimately  become 
masters.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  the  heroic  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  most  of  the  gallant  Highlanders  who  had  marched  from  Brus- 
sels in  the  morning,  were  lying  dead  upon  the  field  ;  and  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  withdrawn  to  Waterloo,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Prus- 
sians, who  had  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Ligny.  Early  next  morning 
a  number  of  long  tilted  waggons  arrived,  conveying  wounded  soldiers 
slowly  through  the  town  to  the  hospitals.  Saturday  was  a  day  of  breath- 
less anxiety ;  all  who  had  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  many  who  had 
not,  set  out  for  Antwerp.  But  that  day  passed  with  very  little  fightitig,  both 
armies  bieng  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  a  decisive  contest  on  the 
following  (Sunday,  June  18).  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  of  Waterloo  com- 
menced, and  was  not  concluded  till  nine  at  night,  when  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  French  army  was  effected. 

The  union  of  Belgium  and  Holland  being  finally  settled,  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  was  inaugurated  at  Brussels,  in  presence  of  the  states-gene- 
ral, on  the  21st  of  September,  1815.  His  first  care  was  to  deserve  the 
good  opinion  of  his  subjects  by  giving  them  equal  laws,  and  in  endeavours 
to  put  the  youthful  population  of  Belgium  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
Holland  ;  for  which  purpose  he  established  national  schools  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  appointed  teachers  properly  qualified  to  impart  instruction  on 
the  system  which  he  had  found  so  successful  in  his  old  dominions.  By 
degrees,  these  schools  were  augmented  and  improved  ;  and,  in  the  sequel, 
others  of  a  very  superior  kind  were  founded,  in  which  the  fine  arts  were 
studied,  and  every  incentive  to  emulation  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
prizes,  &c.  Nor  was  the  attention  of  the  king  entirely  confined  to  the 
mental  improvement  of  his  subjects.  In  order  to  cope  with  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  other  countries,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  discoverietk 
and  inventions  of  scientific  men  wherever  they  were  to  be  obtained  ;  steam- 
engines  and  new  machinery  were  introduced  into  the  cotton  factories; 
roads,  canals,  and  railways  were  undertaken ;  coal  and  iron-mines  were 
opened  ;  every  facility  was  given  to  commerce  ;  and  nothing  but  the  in- 
veterate prejudice  of  old  habits  prevented  the  agriculturists  from  bene- 
fitting by  the  wise  suggestions  of  king  William.  In  many  respects  the 
laws  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  were  assimilated  to  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  country  increased  in  prosperity.  Still  it  was 
evident  there  was  a  want  of  common  feeling  between  the  Belgic  and 
Dutch  subjects  of  the  new  monarchy  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  the  taxes 
in  Belgium  being  increased  since  the  union,  was  a  constant  and  a  not  un« 
r.asonable  theme  for  discontent  to  feed  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
united  without  their  own  consent. 
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0;i  ilu'  l7lhof  May,  181fi,  h  Nfilherlaiidisli  fleet,  iimlnr  admiral  VanO»i 
Tapelliin,  Joined  tht;  KiigliHli  under  lord  Kxmoiidi,  and  compelled  the  dey 
of  Algiers  to  recognize  tint  Knropean  law  of  nations.  On  the  a.^th.  a 
compuct  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  PrusHia  and  of  Uic  Nether- 
lands respecting  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  coinitry  to  the  latter :  and 
about  the  same  time,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acceded  to  the  holy 
alliance.     The  political  relations  of  France  with  its  new  neighbour  were 

fmcific.     With  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  re. 
ations  were  purely  commercial.     But  the  amalgamation  of  the  Dutch 
and   Belgians  into  one  nation   was   not  successful :  in  short,  a  reci- 
procal aversion  of  the  northern  and  southern  people  was  several  times 
exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the  church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in 
the  chambers  of  the  states-general.    As  the  difference  of  languages  ren- 
dered  the  union  difficult,  the  government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of  the 
French  language  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  states- 
general,  abolished  the  use  of  French  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the 
public  authorities,  only  allowing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.     The  attempt  to  suppress  the  French  language  thus   made  two 
opposite  parties  the  secret  mends  of  France ;  the  catholic  Belgians,  ap- 
prehensive for  their  church,  because  they  believed  the  object  was  to  pro- 
pogate  the  protestan*  faith  by  means  of  tlje  prohibition  of  French  ;  and 
the  Brabanters  and  Flemings  adhered  to  France  from  old  predilections. 
But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  union  lay  in  the  levying  of  taxes.     Belgium, 
a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country,  wished  to  place  the  burdens  on 
articles  of  export  and  import ;  while  Holland,  to  spare   its  own  com- 
merce,  wished  to  impose  them  on  real  estate.     The  budget,  therefore, 
always  employed  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  states-general,  who  were 
convened  in  October  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Hrus- 
sels.     In  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  disturbances  arose,  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  quell  by  force,  and  the  discordant  elements  of  which 
*.he  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  speedily  led  to  its 
destruction.     But  it  is  probable  that  if  the  revolution  in  France,  which 
drove  one  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  and  invested  the  other 
with  sovereign  power,  had  not  occurred  so  early,  the  revolt  of  the  Bel- 
gians  would  have  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer. 

It  was  customary  in  Brussels  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday  with  illu- 
minations and  other  rejoicings;  but  while  the  usual  preparations  were 
making,  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls,  intimating  that  the  example 
of  the  Parisians  would  on  that  occasion  be  followed.  Thus  warned,  the 
magistrates  issued  orders  to  suspend  the  fSte ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  M assaniello,  which  had  been  advertised,  was  also  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  of  its  containing  political  allusions,  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  people,  and  accelerate  the  threatened  revolt.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  act  of  forbidding  the  opera  hastened  the  catastrophe ;  for 
a  mob  assembled  in  front  of  the  theatre,  demanded  a  representation  ot 
Massaiuello;  and  so  great  was  the  tumult,  that  the  government  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply.  The  opera  was  accordingly  performed,  and  with 
such  results  as  might  be  expected.  The  audience  was  composed  chiefly 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  being  predisposed  to  mischief,  a  scene  of  riot 
and  excess  commenced  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  theatre.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  were  broken  open,  wine-cellars  plundered,  the  house  of  the 
chief  minister  set  on  fire,  and  the  residences  of  several  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government  broken  into  and  despoiled.  The  rioters  were, 
however,  held  in  check  by  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  imita 
ting  the  Parisians,  on  the  following  day  formed  a  national  guard  of 
citiien-soldiers,  for  the  protection  of  their  property  against  the  mob,  as 
well  as  for  effecting  a  revolution,  though  by  a  more  orderly  and  systema- 
tic plan  of  operations.     A  council  of  the  most  influential  citizens  under- 
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(ook  the  management  of  uflTiiira,  iiml  ht-nt  a  ilfpiitation  to  the  kin|{  at  the 
Ht^uei  with  a  HiHleiiiinil  of  ihnr  KritvitoiTM,  (lcrn<iii(liii{{  rfdn-an-  The 
kiiiij  8HW  It  waH  tou  hitu  to  toinporiHti ;  hi*  liml  i!ilhi>r  to  arevilu  to  the  re- 
viiiiilioiiistH,  or  put  down  hy  for(M>  of  ;iriiiN  tlii>  jncipUMit  rebellion;  and  ha 
|jri  lerred  the  peril  which  niuMt  atteml  the  iiiiter  Htlem|)t,  to  iitmndonnient 
ul  his  rights  us  sovereiKn  of  the  NetherlaiidM.  At  thiM  criUcal  inoniciit, 
liiD  HOiis.  the  prince  of  Orange  iinil  prineit  Kretieric,  at  tlie  head  of  a  Nlrong 
detachment  of  Uuteh  troopN,  were  nnirrhiiig  towards  DriisHeiM.  When 
they  reached  Vilvordu,  about  flvii  inih'N  I'rotn  the  city,  the  citizens,  in  firm 
but  respectful  tvrais,  inforniedihe  priniMiN  of  their  determination  not  to 
Hdinit  the  soldiers  ;  and  not  ii  moment  was  lost  in  unpaviii^  the  streets, 
cutting  down  trees  to  form  liarricailcM,  and  otherwise  placing  Urussels  in 
the  best  statu  of  defence  in  their  power.  Dcniroua  that  no  blood  should 
be  »pilit  and  anxious  to  bring  this  i-mnulr  to  a  favorable  issue,  the  prince 
of  Orange  rode  into  the  eily  t  but  no  cordial  greeting  welcomed  him,  and 
it  was  with  some  dilHculty  that  lie  reaithed  the  pala(;e,  where  he  remained 
until  the  deputation  returned  from  the  Hague  with  the  king's  answer. 

Meantime  the  revolt  had  spread  throughout  the  lielgu;  provinces,  and 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  at  l<iege,  Namiir,  and  other  towns,  showed  that 
the  spirit  of  discontent  was  not  to  be  easily  repressed.     From  among  the 
citizens  of  Urussels  was  formed  an  executive  government,  under  the  title 
of  ilie  committee  of  public  safely  ;  but  their  coiiiicils  were  thought  too  mod- 
erate by  the  turbulent  multituih',  who  refused  to  submit  to  their  authority. 
On  this  being  communicated  to  the  king,  I'rinco  Frederic,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Dutch  army,  rfl(!uived  his  majoaty^s  orders  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  enforcing  uoudieiice,  on  which  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
stating  that  if  the  people  laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  peaceably  to 
their  allegiance,  a  general  pardon  would  bu  granted,  but  not  otherwise. 
This  brought  mutters  to  an  isNue.     A  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents  was  resolved  on,  and  a  scene  r(!sembliiig  that  of  the  re- 
volution in  raris  followed;    Iho  lighting,  tike  that,  continued  for  three 
days.    On  the  37th  of  September  the  Duleli  troops  quitted  Urussels,  and 
lliu  provisional  government  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.     Up  to  this  period  thu  citizens  of  Antwerp  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  revolution ;  but  they  now  admitted  a  body  of  Uelgic  soldiers 
into  the  town,  and.  uniting  wilti  lliem,  compelled  the  Dutch  troops  to  take 
shelter  within  the  citadel,  wliieli,  after  soniu  smart  caniionadiii^  that  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  huuMes,  they  were  allowed  to  keep  possession 
ul';  the  Belgian  auxiliaries  being  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  in  the  best  maiiniir  they  could.     It  was  now  fully  evi- 
dent that  thu  king  of  Holland  had  not  the  power  to  retain,  or  rather  to  re- 
gain, the  sovereignty  of  the  Noiitliern  provinces ;  and  as  the  four  i^reat 
powers,  Russia,  Austria,  I'russia,  and  Kiigland,  had  been  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting the  union,  envoys  from  the  three  foreign  courts  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don to  settle  the  terms  upon  which  the  kingduin  of  the  Netherlands  should 
be  separated.     The  council  of  tiiUHsids  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  and  they  olVered  tlio  crown  to  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe  of  Fraii(;e.     The  prince,  however,  declined 
llie  offer,  and  they  then  fixed  on  I'rinco  Leopold  of  Saxc-Coburg,  who, 
after  some  hesitation,  consented  to  become  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  was 
proclaimed  on  the  4th  of  July,  by  the  title  of  Leopold  the  Fir.si. 

Tiie  ambassadors  who  had  met  in  liOiidon  to  settle  the  terms  of  separ- 
ation, agreed  that,  while  the  iiegotiatioiiN  were  pending,  all  hostilities 
should  cease  between  the  Belgians  and  Dutch,  and  that  tlie  troops  of  both 
parlies  should  retire  within  the  liniitH  of  their  respective  countries,  ac- 
cording to  their  former  boundaries.  But  this  arrangement  was  opposed 
by  the  king  of  Holland,  because  it  wmild  compel  him  to  surrender  the  cit- 
idel  of  Antwerp  and  abo  aoinu  fortn  on  the  Scheldt.    Austria,  Russia  and 
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I'ruiilii  (ieolinrd  to  intdrfere  in  llio  mnttcr ;  but  Oreat  Britain  and  Franc* 
for*tM-iiiK  thrit  IK)  liiial  uttttinmciil  could  bn  efTectnd  wbilo  the  Dutch  held 
thi'Mi)  iiiiportmit  |iIh(;«-!«,  took  a  decided  part  in  intiiHting  on  their  immediata 
evHRUHlloii,  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  waa  one  of  the  atronRent  in  Kurope, 
and  ila  i|iirriaon  of  five  thouaand  men  waa  commanded  by  General  ChasiH 
Hii  intrepid  niid  akiiful  veteran.  An  Kngliah  fleet  waa  aent  to  blockade  the 
mouth  of  the  Ni'h'ddt,  while  a  French  armv  of  aixty  tliouaand  men,  under 
Marahul  (ierard,  laid  liege  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  ;  but  before  the  sm^e 
comineiKUMj,  the  two  gen(!rnln  canin  to  an  undemtHndiiig  that  the  tow:i 
aliould  not  Ite  injured  by  either  party,  and  that  the  iiiliabilaiita  ahould  take 
no  part  in  the  conteat.  Aa  far  aa  possible  iIiIh  arrangement  waa  observed, 
but  during  ten  duya  of  almoat  incessant  cannonading,  the  loss  of  life  on 
each  aide  was  great,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  battered  to  pieces.  At 
length  the  old  general  oflered  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  and  hji 
men  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Holland  ;  this,  however,  Marrhal  Ge. 
rard  refused,  unless  two  of  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt  were  given  up;  but 
aa  they  were  not  under  the  command  of  General  Chasse,  and  the  king  re- 
fused to  annctioii  their  surrender,  the  bravo  defender  of  the  citadel,  ant* 
the  surviving  remnant  of  the  garrison,  were  marched  into  France  as  pru- 
onera  of  war.  There  were  still  some  minor  poinia  of  dispute  left  un- 
touched, partieularly  the  appropriation  of  the  provinces  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg ;  but  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  the  last  event  of  a  hostile  na- 
ture that  occurred.  The  direct  interference  of  England  and  France  had 
terminated  hn  must  have  been  expected  ;  and  though  there  was  much  con- 
tention respecting  the  possession  of  the  two  provinces  just  mentioned,  ii 
was  evenluully  Hrraiij|ed,  through  the  mediation  of  the  British  government, 
that  they  should  be  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  king  of  lioU 
land  retaining  Luxemburg,  with  the  title  of  grand  duke. 

King  William  L  being  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  wishing  to  re- 
tire from  the  cures  of  public  life,  in  1640  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  8th  o( 
October.  !'j  man  can  be  more  generally  esteemed  by  his  subjects  than 
the  new  sovereign,  or  more  entitled  to  their  esteem ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  William  II.  of  Holland,  and  Leopold  L  of  Belgium, 
are  both  well  calculated  to  promote  th*-  prosperity  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries Hiid  the  well-being  or  thoac  (/Vur  whom  they  have  been  destined  to 
awav  the  regal  sceptre.  On  the  l'2th  of  December,  1B43,  the  ex-king  oi 
Holland  died,  suddenly,  at  Berlin,  having  been  seized  with  apoplexy 
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SWEDEN. 

Thk  early  history  of  Sweden  is  no  less  involved  in  fables  than  that  of 
enost  other  nations ;  but  as  it  is  famous  for  being  the  native  country  ol  tlie 
tnjttiO  'iiid  warlike  Cloths,  whose  emigrations  effected  the  most  singular 
and  rL.'Uu  revolutions  on  the  European  continent  that  history  records,  we 
^hali  It?  -i"«  ^:»t  piace  consider  who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  thusn 
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niggod  CORSU  and  mnunlaiiious  reginnt,  wlieiice  itnued  tlin  bulii  and  bar- 
btruiiB  Nurlhnifi),  whone  dtivuNtaliuna  hH  i-ru«liit's  reiidvrcil  them  '"rri- 
hie  M  the  iiiviideri  of  more  peaceful  and  ■uii"'cr  iMiidn. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  region  now  coinpri-lienilutK  Iho  three  northern 
kingdoma,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  was  Sc.iii<iiniivia;  but  iho  in- 
habitiitita  were  at  that  time  known  to  the  na  »>s  or  the  >>im>  i  of  Kurope 
only  hy  vague  rumnura.  About  a.  n>  250,  cuminence  thn  f,tl)iilitua  ac- 
counts of  Odin,  or  Woden.  Till  the  middl'  of  the  mm  ''  century  Scandi- 
nnvia  was  little  known;  but  the  bold  ex|K'>.  iiona  of  uie  ititliraa  into  the 
«outhern  and  wcalern  parta  of  Kuropu,  and  the  diffusion  of  Chri«(tiinity 
among  them,  about  the  year  1000,  abed  light  on  this  region.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Swedes  was  separated  from  that  of  Iho  t  >otha  till  lh(^  twelfth 
century  ;  but  in  113'i  both  nations,  with  their  aevcral  dependencies,  weru 
united  under  Suercher,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  was  proclmnied  king 
of  the  SwideH  und  Uoihs.  It  was  afterwards  agreed  by  both  nations,  that 
the  Swedish  and  Gothic  princes  should  hold  the  sovereignty  alternately ; 
but  *''  *  'icoitaio.ied  many  bloody  intestine  war^. 

Ma:  Mij  L^mt.  - 1  added  Schonen  and  the  adjacent  territories  to  the  king- 
,\u\'M  tut  at  length,  by  his  mal-adniinistratioii,  he  deprived  both  himself 
•ii:i<  hi^  family  of  the  throne ;  for  after  Albert,  duko  of  Mecklenburg,  his 
sibiei  on,  had  been  elected  king,  Margaret,  who  was  heiress  to  the 
urownH  Jonmark  and  Norway,  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  khigdom 
of  Sweden  iu  her;  and  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  in  the  year  1397,  the  same 
princess  united  the  three  northern  kingdoms  under  one  head.  'J'hia  union 
exciteu  ill  the  Swedes  the  greatest  indignation;  and  in  1448,  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians  elected  a  separate  king,  Karl  Knutsen,  or  Charles,  the 
ROD  of  Canute,  and  formally  renounced  the  union.  After  the  death  of 
Charles,  several  of  the  family  of  Charles  reigned  in  succession,  with  the 
title  of  presidents,  though  with  regal  authority,  until,  in  1520,  Christian 
U.  of  Denmark,  was  acknowledged  king  of  Sweden.  But  his  tyranny 
dlRSUSted  the  people.  Even  during  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  not- 
witlistanding  his  promises  of  amnesty,  he  ordered  ninety-four  Swedish 
noblemen  to  be  beheaded  in  the  market-place  of  Stockholm,  and  perpe- 
trated similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  the  provinces.  At  length,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  a  Swedish  nobleman,  named  Gustavus  Krickson  von  Vasa,  they 
shook  off  the  Danish  yoke.  The  brave  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  rendered 
himself  extremely  popular  by  the  conduct  and  intrepidity  he  showed  in 
rescuing  Sweden  from  the  oppression  of  the  Danes,  was  elected  king,  and 
not  only  became  a  founder  of  a  line  of  monarchs  of  his  family,  but  ad< 
vanced  the  royal  authority  to  a  very  great  height. 

The  crown  of  Sweden  had  hitherto  been  elective ;  but  the  Swedes  had 
been  deprived  of  this  right  under  the  Danish  kings :  according  to  the  laws 
of  Sweden,  the  royal  authority  was  so  limited  that  the  king  could  neither 
make  war  nor  peace,  levy  money  nor  troops,  without  the  (u>nsent  of  the 
states ;  he  could  neither  erect  a  fortress,  introduce  foreign  troops,  nor 
put  any  strong  place  into  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  The  revenue  of  the 
crown  then  solely  arose  from  some  inconsiderable  domains  about  Upsal, 
a  small  poll-tax  on  the  ptrasants,  and  from  fines  and  forfeitures  which  fell 
to  the  crown  in  criminal  proceedings.  The  government  of  castles,  fiefs, 
or  iiiaiiors,  which  were  <tt  first  granted  by  the  crown  only  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  at  most  for  life,  were  insensibly  changed  into  hereditary  posses- 
sions, which  the  nobility  held  by  force,  without  paying  the  rents  that  had 
been  reserved  out  of  them.  This  was  done  by  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  possessed  such  estates,  on  pretence  that  the  lands  of  the  church 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties ;  and  by  these  encroachments  the 
royal  revenue  was  so  reduced,  that  the  king  could  scarcely  maintain  more 
than  five  hundred  horse.  He  was  considered  only  as  a  kind  of  captain- 
general  during  a  war,  and  as  president  of  the  senate  in  time  of  peac« 
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The  prelates  and  nobility  fortified  their  castles,  and  rendered  thetn  the 
seats  of  so  many  indepeiuient  states ;  and  arming  tiieir  vassals,  frequently 
made  war  on  each  other,  and  sometimes  on  their  sovereign;  they  neither 
sought  nor  expected  redress  from  the  king's  courts,  when  they  thoughi 
themselves  injured  :  but  proceeded  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge  their  own 
cause.  The  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark  were  under  the  like  form 
of  government ;  both  were  elective,  and  had  their  respective  senates,  with- 
out  whose  concurrence  or  that  of  the  states  assembled  in  their  diet,  the 
king  could  transact  nothing  of  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  found  the  kingdom  in  this  situa 
tion ;  the  slates,  to  express  their  ardent  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  passed 
a  solemn  decree,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  approve  whatso- 
ever that  patriot  should  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  preservation  of  his  dig- 
nity, against  any  pretender  set  up  in  opposition  to  him.  They,  Tn 
parliculdr,  impowered  him  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  resolved  that  his 
enemies  should  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  This  happened 
at  the  time  that  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  began  to  prevail  in  Swe- 
den:  and  the  Romish  clergy,  Gustavus' greatest  enemies,  being  in  pes- 
session  of  one  half  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  also  hold- 
mg  many  royal  castles  and  domains,  the  new  king,  in  order  to  resume 
these  possessions,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  procured  an  act  to 
be  passed,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  bishops  should  immediately 
surrender  their  castles  to  the  king,  and  disband  their  troops ;  that  their 
pretended  rights  to  fines  and  forfeited  estates,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  crown,  should  be  abrogated  :  that  all  the  superfluous  plate  and  bells 
belonging  to  the  churches  should  be  sold  to  pay  the  public  debts ;  that 
all  the  grants  of  estates  to  the  clergy,  since  the  year  1445,  should  be  re- 
voked, and  the  lands  re-united  to  the  crown ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  tithes 
generally  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  abbots,  should  be  sequestered,  for 
maintaining  the  army  in  the  time  of  war,  and  for  erecting  and  endowing 
public  schools  and  hospitals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that  all  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  should  be  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal.  Vasa  having  thus 
obtained  a  constitutional  title  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  marched 
through  great  part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  to 
sec  the  act  put  into  execution,  attended  by  Olaus  Petri,  and  the  Luthe- 
ran doctors,  whom  he  ordered  to  preach  before  him  in  the  principal 
churches.  Wherever  he  came,  he  commanded  the  titles  and  grants  by 
which  the  clergy  held  their  lands  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  either  re- 
united them  to  the  crown,  or  restored  them  to  the  heirs  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  ;  by  which  means  he  recovered  from  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  above  two-thirds  of  their  revenues,  and  seized  upon  near  thirteen 
thousand  considerable  farms.  He  also  caused  the  superfluous  church 
plate  to  be  melted  down  and  carried  into  the  public  treasury.  This,  in- 
deed, occasioned  some  conspiracies  and  insurrections ;  but  they  were 
easily  quelUsd.  Having  now  succeeded  so  happily  in  suppressino'  his 
greatest  enemies,  he  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  the  crown 
lands,  which  they  had  kept  as  their  own,  to  resign  their  fiefs  or  to  pay 
the  rents  that  were  originally  due  to  the  crown.  Upon  this  they  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  king,  and  agree  to  pay  him  annually  a  cer 
tain  sum  for  all  their  fiefs  and  manors.  The  crown  was  next  rendered 
hereditary  to  the  issue  of  the  reigning  prince  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
states,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  to  the  pre- 
sent century.  Gustavus  Vasa  died  in  1650  ;  but  the  division  of  the  kiiitr- 
dom  among  his  children,  the  nial-administration  of  his  son.fohn,  toirtthor 
with  the  propensity  of  Erick,  John's  brother,  and  of  Sigismund,  kmg  of 
Poland,  the  son  of  .Fohn,lo  popery,  threw  the  kingdom  into  great  disorder, 
which  it  required  all  the  energy  and  prudence  of  Charles  IX.  ajid  his  aot 
tiustavus  Adul[)hus,  to  suppress. 
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Under  the  latter  prince,  who  began  his  reign  in  1611,  the  impoitance 
of  Sweden  rose  to  its  greatest  height :  his  armies  supported  tiie  protes- 
tant  interest  in  Europe,  whilst  his  domestic  policy  established  good  ordei 
in  his  kingdom.  He  reduced  the  greatest  purt  «)f  Livonin,  and  penetrated 
80  far  into  Germany  as  to  become  formidable  to  the  enjperor;  but  in  the 
year  1C32,  he  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  dying  in  the  arms  of 
victory.  This  prince  was  one  of  those  rare  mortals  that  join  to  the  abili- 
lies  of  a  great  warrior  and  statesman  the  virtues  that  refine  and  exalt 
humanity.  In  his  life  and  death  he  gained  the  noblest  reward  that  worth 
like  his  could  crave.  His  daughter  Christina  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  in 
1633,  when  only  six  years  of  age.  She  wrested  from  Norway  and  Den- 
mark the  territories' of  Jemptland  and  Harjedalen,  with  tlie  islands  of 
Gothland  and  Oeland,  and  in  1648  added  Upper  Pomorania,  Bremen,  Ver- 
den,  and  Wismar,  to  the  Swedish  dominions.  She  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  learning  and  capacity,  than  for  her  singularities  of  conduct. 
In  the  year  lf)54,  that  princess  solemnly  resiirnod  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
and  was  very  instrumental  in  advancing  to  the  tlirone  her  cousin  Charles 
Gustavus,  prince  palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  son  of  John  (^asimir,  prince 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.  and  sister 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  her  subjects  had  wished  her  to  have  made 
her  husband.  Charles,  who  coveted  a  crown  rather  than  a  marriage  with 
his  cousin,  in  1G58  added  Schonen,  Halland,  and  other  places  to  the  Swe- 
dish dominions.  His  son  Charles  XI.  re-assumed  aU  the  alienated  crown 
lands,  and  rendered  himself  an  absolute  monarch. 

Charles  XI.  dying  in  1697,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-seventh  of  his  reign,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Charles  XII., 
who  being  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  regen(!y  was  ap()oiiiteil ;  but  the 
uncommon  talents  of  this  young  prince  soon  proijured  for  him  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  through  his  mediation  the  peace  of  Ryswick  was  concluded, 
before  he  had  completed  his  16th  year.  In  the  year  170D,  the  Poles, 
Danes,  and  Russians,  taking  advantage  of  the  king's  youth,  endeavoured 
to  recover  the  dominions  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  deprived. 
The  English  and  Dutch  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to  his  assistance,  and 
compelled  the  Danes  to  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  This  young  prince 
then  marched  against  the  Russians  and  Poles,  whom  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  defeated  in  almost  every  engagement,  with  numbers  far  infe- 
rior to  those  of  his  enemies,  though  he  had  well-disciplined  veteran 
troops  of  Saxons  to  contend  with,  as  well  as  Russians  and  Poles. 

In  the  year  1708,  the  glory  of  Sweden  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height. 
Its  king  then  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  might  have  dictated  to  all 
its  powers ;  but  the  superior  address  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
abilities  as  a  statesman  and  negotiator  were  equal  to  those  which  he 
possessed  as  a  general,  caused  the  force  of  Sweden  to  be  directed  against 
the  Russians,  which  might  otherwise  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  war 
then  waging  against  France.  The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  improving  by  his 
(ormer  miscarriages,  at  length  formed  his  troops  to  conquest :  Charles 
was  defeated  at  Pultowa,  in  June,  1709 ;  his  whole  army,  consisting  of 
30,000  men,  entirely  cut  off,  or  made  prisoners,  except  three  or  four  hun- 
dred horse,  with  whom  the  king  escaped  to  Bender,  in  Tm-kcy.  He  liiere 
gave  signal  proofs  of  desperate  intrepidity,  as  incapable  of  fear  as  void 
of  discretion,  having  with  a  handful  of  men  performed  prodijries  of  per 
gonal  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  the  Turks  :  but  he  was  at  length 
made  prisoner. 

The  numerous  enemies  of  Sweden  availed  themselves  of  this  reverse 
of  fortune.  Frederic  IV,,  then  king  of  Denmark,  declared  war,  hut 
cnnld  not  obtain  the  object  for  whicli  he  contended.  Augustus,  the  de- 
posed king  of  Poland,  was  more  snci'essfiil.  The  Russians  overran  the 
most  valuable  territories  held  by  the  Swedes  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
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Baltic,  whilst  those  in  Germany  were  divided  amon?  the  confedRratea . 
Swedish  Pomerania  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  and  Bremen  and  Verdeii 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  whose  kin(f  disposed  of  them  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king  George  the  First  of  England.  Thus 
were  the  accessions  of  territory,  which  had  been  made  by  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Vasa,  severed  from  that  kingdom.  A  peace  being  ratilied 
in  1714,  Charles  regained  his  liberty ;  but  his  passion  for  war  hurrying 
nim  into  fresh  broils,  he  met  his  death  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  oi 
Fredericshall,  when  he  had  invaded  Norway,  in  1718. 

Two  more  extraordinary  characters  never  appeared  on  the  stage  oi 
human  Ufe  at  one  time,  than  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  anon; 
of  the  latter  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  dangers,  however  sudden 
or  imminent,  ever  occasioned  in  him  the  least  dismay,  even  when  they 
have  sliaken  the  constancy  of  the  firmest  among  his  followers :  beseems 
m  short,  to  have  been  a  man  divested  of  the  smallest  particle  of  fear :  and' 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  endured  cold  and  hunger  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  strength  as  well  as  of  courage.  His  rapid 
successes  against  the  combined  forces  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  able  general;  but  although  his  successes 
astonished  all  Europe,  yet  in  their  consequences  they  were  fatal  to  the 
kingdom  which  he  governed.  A  strong  resentment  against  the  unpro- 
voked attacks  upon  him,  led  him  to  meditate  enterprises  against  his  ene- 
mies, extravagant  and  impracticable  in  their  nature ;  and  the  cool  and 
undismayed  perseverance  of  his  great  adversary,  the  czar  Peter,  at  length 
prevailed  over  his  ill-directed  ardour. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleanor  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  free  election  of  the  stales;  but  first  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  arbitrary  power;  and  in  1720,  by  consent  of  the  diet,  transferred  the 
government  to  her  husband  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
Frederic  having  no  issue,  the  states,  in  1743,  nominated  Adolphus  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Holstein  and  bishop  of  Lubec,  his  successor,  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  votes.  Adolphus,  on  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  1751, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  married  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lived  to  the  year  1782.  The  new  form  of 
government  established  at  this  juncture,  consisted  of  fifty-one  articles,  all 
tending  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  to  render  the  Swedish 
sovereign  the  most  limited  monarch  in  Europe.  It  was  settled,  that  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  should  reside  absolutely  and  solely  in  the 
states  of  the  realm  assembled  in  diet,  which,  whether  convened  by  the 
king  or  not,  must  regularly  assemble  once  in  three  years,  and  could  only 
be  dissolved  by  their  own  consent.  During  the  recess  of  the  diet,  the 
executive  power  resided  in  the  king  and  senate ;  but,  as  the  king  was  bound 
in  all  affairs  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  as  he  possessed 
only  two  votes,  and  the  casting  voice  in  case  of  equal  suffrages,  he  was 
almost  entirely  subordinate  to  that  body,  and  could  be  considered  in  no 
higher  view  than  as  its  president.  At  the  same  time,  the  senate  itself 
ultimately  depended  upon  the  states ;  as  its  members,  though  nominally 
appointed  for  life,  yet  were  in  a  great  measurQ  under  the  control  of  the 
states,  being  amenable  to  that  assembly,  and  liable  to  be  removed  from 
their  office  in  case  of  real  or  pretended  malversation.  Thus  the  supreme' 
authority  resided  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  composed  of  the  four  orders. 
Although  all  the  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  senate  issued  in  his  name,  yet  in  neither  case  did  he  possess  a  nega- 
tive :  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  attempting  to  exercise 
that  power,  it  was  enacted  in  the  diet  of  1756,  that  "  in  all  affairs,  without 
exception,  which  had  hitherto  required  the  sign-manual,  his  majesty's 
name  might  be  a/iixed  by  a  stamp,  whenever  he  sliould  have  declined  his 
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gigtinture  at  the  first  or  second  request  or  the  senate."  In  consequence 
uf  tills,  the  king  was  only  an  ostensible  instrument  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  two  ^reat  parties  which  at  that  time  divided  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  as  either  obtained  the  superior  influence  in  the  diet.  Fully  de- 
termined to  wrest  from  the  senate  their  assumed  power,  and  to  recovei 
that  participation  of  aulliority  which  the  constitution  had  assigned  to  the 
crown,  the  king  proceeded  to  a  measure  both  bold  and  decisive.  On  the 
13th  of  December,  1768,  he  signed  a  declaratioti,  by  which  he  formally 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  and,  by  giving  public  notice  throughout 
his  dominions  of  this  step,  at  once  suspended  all  functions  of  government. 
The  senate  felt  their  authority  insufficient  to  counteract  such  a  measure, 
for  their  orders  were  disputed  by  all  the  colleges  of  state,  who  had  ceased 
to  transact  the  business  of  their  several  departments.  The  magistrates  of 
.Slockliolm,  agreeably  with  the  form  of  government,  were  proceeding  to 
convoke  the  order  of  "  burghers,"  which  compelled  the  senate  to  consent 
to  the  desired  assembly  of  the  diet ;  and  the  king's  concurrence  was  re- 
quested to  confirm  the  proclamation  for  that  purpose,  which  being  given, 
he  resumed  the  reins  of  government.  At  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  of  April,  17G9,  though  it  coincided  in  some  particu- 
lars with  the  king's  views,  yet  was  far  from  efl'eciing  everything  which 
he  aimed  at. 

Adolphus  Frederic  died  February  12th,  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Gustavus  III.,  his  eldest  son,  then  twenty- five  years  of  age.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  young  prince  to  the  throne,  with  the  prepossession  of  the  peo- 
ole  strongly  in  his  favour,  was  a  favourable  period  for  extending  the  pow- 
er of  the  crown  by  the  reduction  of  that  of  the  senate.  An  aristocracy 
iialurally  and  rapidly  degenerates  into  despotism ;  the  yoke  of  which  is 
rendered  more  intolerable  to  a  people  in  proportion  as  the  oppressions  of  a 
number  of  tyrants  are  more  grievous  than  those  of  a  single  one.  The  new 
king  found  his  people  divided  into  two  great  political  parlies,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "  hats"  and  "caps;"  the  former  espoused  the  interest  of 
the  court,  the  latter  the  country  or  patriotic  party.  The  most  masterly 
gtrukes  of  policy,  as  well  as  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  were  used 
by  this  monarch  to  circumvent  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  senate. 
The  people  were  grievously  oppressed ;  for  besides  the  rigorous  exac- 
tions made  on  the  common  people  by  their  rulers,  they  suffered  every 
calamity  which  a  year  of  great  scarcity  necessarily  occasions.  The  army 
was  devoted  to  his  interest ;  and  his  two  brothers.  Prince  Charles  and 
Prince  Frederic  Augustus,  each  commanded  a  body  of  troops.  The  next 
year,  while  the  king  was  amusing  the  senate  at  Stockholm  with  the  warm- 
est professions  of  disinterestedness,  and  his  wishes  to  be  thought  only 
the  first  citizen  of  a  free  country,  an  insurrection  of  the  military  happened 
at  Christianstadt,  in  the  province  of  Scano ;  which  was  set  on  foot  by 
one  Hellichius,  who  commanded  there.  The  plea  made  use  of  to  justify 
it  was,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  governing  powers.  Prince 
Charles,  who  was  purposely  in  those  parts,  made  this  a  pretence  to  as- 
semble the  troops  under  his  command,  while  the  king,  his  brother, 
who  was  at  Ustrogothia,  put  himself  at  the  same  time  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  there.  The  senate  was  much  alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings,  while  the  king,  with  the  most  consummate  dissimulation,  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  the  insurgents,  and  his  zeal  to  suppress 
them;  at  the  same  time,  by  stationing  the  military  force  in  Stockholm  so 
as  to  surround  the  senate-house,  he  effectually  controlled  the  deliberations 
carried  on  there.  In  this  exigency  the  senate  found  themselves  totally 
abandoned  by  the  soldiery,  while  the  king,  being  thus  supported,  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  a  great  and  almost  unparalleled  revolution,  and  to 
deprive  an  extensive  nation  of  its  liberties  in  a  single  morning,  without 
bloodshed,  without  noise,  without  tumult,  and  without  opposition ;  while 
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the  people  flocked  together  with  as  much  indifference  and  tanquihty  aa 
if  it  had  been  merely  some  holiday  sport. 

It  is  said  that  only  five  persons  in  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  with  th» 
desyn.  Very  few  were  imprisoned,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time;  nor 
di'l  iny  one  experience,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  diminution  of  the  royiil 
ffivour  on  account  of  their  opposition.  The  senate  took  a  new  oath  of 
u.  egiance  to  the  prince,  and  tranquility  was  restored  throughout  the  king. 
lom.  Six  years  after  this  revolution  took  place  the  king  convened  the 
senate ;  but  finding  the  house  of  nobles  very  much  disposed  to  oppose  the 
views  of  royalty,  he  suddenly  dissolved  that  assembly.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1792,  the  king  being  at  a  masked  ball,  an  assassin,  named  Anker- 
Btroem,  discharged  a  pistol  behind  him,  the  contents  of  which  lodged  be- 
tween the  hip  and  the  back-bone,  with  which  wound  the  king  languished 
until  the  29th,  and  then  expired.  The  day  after  he  received  it,  he  sanc- 
tioned an  edict,  by  which  his  brother  the  duke  of  Sudermania  was  ap. 
pointed  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  his  only  son,  then  a  minor 
being  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  prince,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  under  the  title  of  Gustavus  IV. 

He  accordingly  assumed  the  government,  under  the  guardianship  of 
:he  duke  of  Sudermania.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority tlian  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with  France.  He  next 
engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  with  Russia ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  latter  overran  Finland,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm. As  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  England,  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  Gustavus; 
but  that  general  refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  king,  soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great 
courage,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  lius- 
sians,  especially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gus- 
tavus in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes 
grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their 
country;  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  olficers,  deposed,  and  the  crown 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
(a.  d.  1809)  ;  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Augustenburg  (who  adopted 
the  name  of  Charles  Augustus)  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown- 
prince  and  successor.  The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
from  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  ves- 
sels from  the  ports  of  Sweden.  The  crown-prince,  however,  dying  sud 
denly,  Marslial  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1810;  and  having  accepted  the 
honour,  and  been  adopted  by  the  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  John,  he 
soon  after  arrived  in  Sweden,  of  whicii  he  became  king  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XI 11.  in  1818. 

Sweden  now  declared  war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  and  tlie  increasing  encroachments  of  France,  produced  a  change 
of  policy  in  1812,  and  she  joined  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  By  the 
peace  with  Denmark,  concluded  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Sweden  received 
Norway  as  an  independent,  free,  indivisible,  and  inalienable  kingdom,  in 
return  for  her  possessions  in  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  this  double  kingdom  lias  com- 
bined, under  one  king  and  two  very  different  constitutions,  two  proud  anc' 
free-spirited  nations,  each  jealous  of  its  peculiar  privileges.  The  politi 
cal  condition  of  of  Sweden  and  Norway  forms  a  permanent  partition  be- 
tween them  :  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  perpetually  vvatcliing  over  its 
ancient  privileges  ;  here,  the  democracy  struggles  to  defend  its  new -oorn 
riglits.  In  both  kingdoms  the  peasantry  and  the  citizens  hold  a  higlicr 
rank  than  in  most  European  slates.  In  Norway  there  is  no  hen  ditary 
nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is  only  (;onditional.     These  cirfutn 
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stances  seem  to  separate  the  Scandinavian  pcninsiih  from  the  European 
gysteni  of  politics,  with  which,  however,  it  is  closely  connected.  To  the 
discrepancy  of  domestic  and  foreign  relations  is  added  an  incessant  strug- 
gle with  the  climate  and  soil,  with  obstructions  in  trade,  depreciated 
paper  money,  and  an  oppressive  public  debt.  Charles  XIV.  is  a  sovereign 
suited  to  the  country  and  the  age.  Looking  steadily  to  the  future,  he 
meets  present  didiculties  with  firmness  and  wisdom.  He  possesses  the 
aifc'Clions  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  army ;  and 
has  imlnied  his  successor  with  his  own  principles.  The  crown-prince^ 
Oscar,  lives  and  thinks,  as  a  Swede.  He  met  with  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion, at  V^eroria,  at  the  time  of  the  Congress,  in  18'22,  where  the  visits  of 
the  two  emperors  seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  his  succession  to  the 
throne  was  guaranteed  by  Russia.  Soon  afterwards,  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  with  Josepha  Maximiliana,  daughter  of  Eugene  Beauliarnois, 
dukeofLeuchtenberg  (whose  wife  was  Augusta  Amelia,  princess  of  Ba- 
varia), took  place  at  Stockholm,  June  18,1S23. 

Some  Intrigues  and  conspiracies  for  the  restoration  of  the  family  of 
V^asii  occurred  in  Sweden ;  but  the  estates  took  the  opportunity  to  give 
the  king  and  the  crown-prince  the  strongest  assurances  of  fidelity.  The 
king  and  the  Swedish  e&tates,  in  order  to  interrupt  all  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  determined  to  transfer  to  it  all  its  property  re- 
maining in  the  kingdom,  and  to  extinguish  its  pension  by  the  payment  of 
a  certain  sum,  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties,  which  was  don« 
in  1824.  The  personal  character  and  constitutional  principles  of  the  king 
have  secured  him  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  He  often  visits 
the  remote  provinces  of  his  two  kingdoms,  relieving  distress  wherever  he 
finds  it,  usually  from  his  private  purse,  and  takes  no  important  measures 
without  being  assured  of  tiie  concurrence  of  the  estates,  which  meet 
every  six  years,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

The  nobility  of  Sweden  are  subdivided  into  three  classes — the  lords, 
including  counts  and  barons  ;  the  knights',  or  those  whose  ancestors  have 
held  the  place  of  royal  councillors ;  and  the  simple  noblemen.  The 
dergy  are  represented  by  the  bishop  of  each  diocese,  and  the  citizens  and 
peasants,  the  latter  comprising  only  the  free  peasants  of  the  crown,  by 
deputies.  The  sovereign  disposes  of  the  higher  civil  and  military  offices, 
from  which  foreigners  are  excluded  by  law.  Without  the  consent  of  the 
slates,  the  king  cannot  enact  new  laws  or  abolish  old  ones  ;  and  the  con- 
stitution requires  the  king  to  assemble  the  states  once  in  five  years.  The 
legislative  power  in  Norway  is  lodged  in  the  "storthing,''  which  meets 
every  three  years.  A  viceroy,  or  governor-general,  resides  at  Christiana. 
Tiie  revenue  and  troops  of  the  kingdoms  are  kept  distinct;  and  the  ior- 
tifications  of  Norway  are  only  in  part  occupied  by  Sweden.  For  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  the  consent  of  the  states  is  necessary ;  and  all  the  troops 
and  officers  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  king.  The  sovereign  has  the  right  to  make  war  and 
peace,  to  regulate  the  judiciary,  and  to  conduct  the  general  adminis- 
tration without  restraint.  The  succession  to  the  throne  is  hereditary  in 
the  male  line,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture;  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  the  states  have  full  power  to  elect  a  king.  Before  his 
coronation,  the  king  is  required  to  take  tlie  inaugural  oaths,  and  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement  to  maintain  inviolate  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
religion.  A  Swede  who  abandons  the  Lutheran  religion  loses  his  civil 
rights. 


D  E  N  M  A  R  K. 


The  nborighies  of  Denmark  are  supposed  to  liave  come  from  Germany, 
id  to  have  gained  their  support  from  the  sea.    The  Cimbri,  who  derived 
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tlipir  origin  from  thcin,  dwelt  in  iho  ptMiinsuia  ofJutland,  the  (Jhpnones'^ 
Ciinhrioii  of  the  KomaiH.  They  first  struck  terror  into  the  Kotnans  by 
their  incursion,  with  the  Teuiones,  into  the  rich  provinces  of  GhuI.  After 
this,  led  by  the  mysterious  Odin,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scandinavia,  and 
appointed  chiefs  from  their  own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  Hut  the  early  history  of  this  country  is  involved  in  fable,  and 
presents  nothing  that  is  interestin<f  to  a  stranger.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  is,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Denmark  was 
divided  into  many  small  states,  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist, 
ence  by  piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every  sea,  and  along  every 
coast,  wherever  they  came. 

In  llie  eighth  century  the  Danes  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours 
by  their  piratical  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Flanders,  Nor- 
mandy,  and  Germany  ;  which  desultory  warfare  was  maintained  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  till  at  length  their  rude  and  savage  manners  beini 
somewhat  meliorated,  they  became  cultivators  of  their  native  soil,  in- 
stead  of  adventurers  at  sea.  Other  causes  likewise  concurred  to  put  an 
end  to  these  outrages  ;  that  redundant  population,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  pouring  forth  such  swarms  of  plunderers,  no  longer  continued- 
many  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  those  invasions ;  conquests  had  been 
made,  and  emigrants  had  settled  on  the  acquired  territories  in  vast  num. 
bers;  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  served  like- 
wise  to  abate  their  ferocity,  while  the  increased  strength  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  and  the  force  they  had  acquired  at  sea,  became  too  for 
midable  to  contend  with. 

Canute,  or  Knufe,  commonly  called  the  Great,  who  died  in  England,  in 
the  year  1036,  advanced  the  dignity  of  this  kingdom  to  its  highest  pitch' 
but  the  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him  were  little  distinguished  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  when  Margaret  obtained  the 
regal  power  on  the  death  of  her  son  Olaus,  or  Orlaf  III,  who  had  united 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  that  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  1388  (three 
years  after  her  accession),  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Albert 
king  of  Sweden,  she  was  enabled  to  urge  her  pretensions  to  that  crown  • 
of  which  she  obtained  possession  by  the  consent  of  the  states,  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  held  at  Calmar,  in  the 
year  1397,  at  which  time  a  confederated  constitution  was  formed  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  northern  states,  and  called  "  the  union  oi 
Calmar."  This  wise  and  heroic  princess,  to  whom  historians  have  given 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,"  reigned 
over  Denmark  and  Norway  twentj'-six,  and  over  Sweden  sixteen  year?. 
After  this  a  century  elapsed  without  anything  highly  important  oceurrinir 
n  the  history  of  this  country. 

Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1448,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Danish  royal  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modern  times,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Oldenburg  have  received  their  rulers.  He  connected  Norway,  Sles- 
wick,  and  Holstein  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered  by 
his  capitulations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  the  head  of  a  royal  council 
than  a  sovereign  king.  In  the  year  1523,  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  had  deposed  their 
king  Christian  II.  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  whose  reign  the  crowi; 
of  Sweden  had  been  dismembered  from  that  of  Denmark,  and  placed  on 
the  patriotic  brow  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  Frederic  I.  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  the  tenets  of  that  reformer  spread  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  kingdom. 

The  event  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  kingdom  since 
the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  is  the  unprecedented  revolution  which  took  place 
in  the  seventeenth  centf.ry,  and  which  merits  particular  notice  here. 
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Denmark  was  then  |{overned  by  a  king  chosen  by  a  delegation  from  people 
of  all  ranks,  assembled  in  a  diet,  who  in  their  choice  pakl  a  due  regard  to 
the  family  of  theprecediiig  prince  ;  and  if  they  found  oneof  hislinc  properly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  high  station,  they  thought  it  just 
to  prefer  him  before  any  other,  and  the  eldest  son  before  a  younger,  if  his 
merits  warranted  the  adoption ;  but  if  those  of  the  royal  family  were 
either  deficient  in  abilities,  or  had  rendered  themselves  unworthy  by  ihtir 
vices,  they  chose  some  other  person,  and  sometimes  raised  a  private  man 
to  that  dignity.  To  the  king  thus  elected,  and  a  senate  consisting  of  the 
principal  nobility,  the  executive  powers  of  the  government  were  entrusted. 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution  was  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  states,  in  order  to  regulate  everything  relating  to 
the  government.  In  these  meetings  new  laws  were  enacted,  and  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  peace  or  war,  the  disposal  of  great  offices,  and  contracts 
of  marriage  for  the  royal  family,  were  debated.  The  imposing  of  taxes 
was  merely  accidental,  no  money  being  levied  on  the  people,  except  to 
maintain  what  was  esteemed  a  necessary  war,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  or  now  and  then  by  way  of  free  gift,  to  add  to  a 
daughter's  portion.  The  king's  ordinary  revenue  consisted  only  in  the 
rents  of  lands  and  demesnes,  in  his  herds  of  cattle,  his  forests,  services  of 
tenants  in  cultivating  his  ground  &c.,  for  customs  on  merchandise  were 
not  then  known  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  so  that  he  lived  like  a  modern 
nobleman,  upon  the  revenues  of  his  estate.  But  in  the  year  16G0,  the 
three  states,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commonalty,  being  as- 
sembled in  a  diet,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  means  for  discharging  the 
debts  incurred  by  a  war  with  Charles  X.,  king  of  Sweden,  the  nobility 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  commons  ;  while  the  latter, 
who  had  defended  their  country,  and  particularly  their  capitul,  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  insisted  that  the  nobles,  who  enjoyed  all  the  lands,  should 
at  least  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes,  since  they  had  sufTered  less  in  the 
common  calamity,  and  done  less  to  prevent  its  progress.  At  this  the  no- 
bility were  enraged,  and  many  bitter  replies  passed  on  both  sides.  At 
length  a  principal  senator  standing  up,  told  the  president  of  the  city,  that 
the  commons  neither  understood  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  nor  con- 
sidered that  they  themselves  were  not  better  than  slaves.  The  word 
slaves  was  followed  by  a  loud  murmur  from  the  clergy  and  burghers ; 
when  Nanson,  the  president  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  observing  the  general  indignation  it  occasioned,  in- 
stantly arose,  and  swearing  that  the  commons  were  not  slaves,  which  the 
nobility  should  find  to  their  cost,  walked  out,  and  was  followed  by  the 
clergy  and  burghers,  who  proceeding  to  the  brewers'-hall,  in  the  city,  de- 
bated there  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  humbling  the  arrogance  of  the 
nobility.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark hereditary  was  started  by  the  bishop  of  Zealand,  but  nothing  like 
investing  the  king  with  absolute  power  was  at  that  time  thought  of, 
although  it  was  soon  after  adopted.  The  assembly  afterwards  adjourned 
to  the  bishop's  palace,  where  the  plan  of  hereditary  succession  received 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Frederic  III.,  who  then  possessed  the  crown  of  Denmark,  has  been  rep- 
resented as  a  prince  naturally  supine  and  unambitious,  of  engaging  man- 
ners and  a  benevolent  heart,  yet  his  habits  of  life  were  as  little  likely  to 
render  him  highly  popular  as  generally  odious ;  but  what  the  common 
course  of  events  would  not  have  brought  about,  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  effected.  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  having  broken  the  treaty  he 
entered  into  at  Roskild,  in  the  year  1658,  and  invaded  Denmark,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  subduing  both  that  kingdom  and  Norway,  to  annex 
them  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  Frederic  beheld  the  impending  storm  with 
the  firmness  of  a  king;  he  renounced  his  beloved  ease,  led  on  his  troops 
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m  person,  and,  by  his  activity,  conduct,  and  bravery,  delivered  his  cap! 
tal,  repelled  the  invaders,  and  forced  tliem  disgracefully  to  evacuate  hjg 
terriiuriea.  These  achievements  deservedly  endeared  him  to  t>^e  ppople, 
and  before  the  fervour  of  their  (gratitude  had  subsided,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  broke  forth.  Had  the  smallest  spark 
of  ambition  existed  in  the  king's  breast,  such  an  event  would  have  kindled 
in  into  a  flame  ;  but  this  prince  is  represented,  by  some  historians  who 
have  related  this  memorable  revolution,  as  having  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits  of  inactivity,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  two  principal  men  in  his 
court  brought  about  an  event  which  be  himself  shewed  no  solicitude  to 
procrure. 

The  commons  and  clergy  the  next  morning  repaired  in  great  order  to 
the  council-house,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  ;  and  there  the  pre- 
sident Nanson,  in  a  short  speech,  observed,  that  they  had  considered  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  found  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  disorders 
of  the  state  was  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  king,  and  render  his  crown 
hereditary  :  in  which,  if  the  nobles  thought  fit  to  concur,  ihtjy  were  ready 
to  accompany  them  to  his  majesty,  whom  they  had  informed  of  thcii 
resolution,  and  who  expected  them  in  the  hall  of  his  palace.  The  nobles, 
filled  with  a  general  consternation  at  the  suddenness  of  this  proposal,  and 
at  the  resolution  with  which  it  was  made,  now  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  commons  by  fair  speeches  ;  and  urged,  that  so  important  an  affiiir 
should  be  managed  with  due  solemnity,  and  regulated  in  such  a  mainiei 
as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  tumult.  To  this  the 
president  replied,  that  it  was  evident  the  nobles  only  aimed  at  gaining 
^ime,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  commons,  who  came  not 
thither  to  consult,  but  to  act.  After  farther  debate,  the  commons  growini; 
impatient,  the  clergy  with  the  bishops  at  their  head,  and  the  burghers, 
headed  by  the  president,  proceeded  without  the  nobles,  to  the  palace, 
and  were  met  by  the  prime  minister,  who  conducted  them  to  the  hail  of 
audience,  whither  the  king  soon  came  to  them.  The  bishop  of  Zealand 
made  a  long  speech  in  praise  of  their  sovereign,  and  concluded  with 
offering  him  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  The  king  returned 
them  thanks;  but  observed  that  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  was 
necessary  :  he  assured  them  of  his  protection,  and  promised  to  ease  their 
grievances. 

The  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  but  abhorring  the  measure 
which  they  were  required  to  sanction,  prepared  to  quit  tiie  capital,  and 
several  had  actually  withdrawn.  As  such  a  secession  would  have  dissolved 
the  diet,  and  nullified  the  whole  proceedings;  orders  were  issued  in 
the  king's  name,  for  the  gate  to  be  shut,  whltrh  procured  an  immediate 
and  explicit  acquiescence.  On  the  16th  of  October,  the  estates  absolved 
the  king  of  all  obligations  he  had  entered  into  on  receiving  the  crown  ; 
and,  two  days  after,  scaffolds  covered  with  tapestry  were  erected  in  the 
square  before  the  castle,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  burgliers  and 
soldiers  to  appear  in  arms,  under  their  respective  officers.  In  the  morning, 
the  king  and  queen,  being  seated  in  chairs  of  state  under  velvet  canopies, 
received  publicly  the  homage  of  all  the  .>^.  uaiors,  nobility,  clergy,  atid 
commons;  which  were  performed  on  the  l^lle(',  each  taking  an  oath  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  in  all  things,  and  to  serve  him  faith- 
fully as  became  hereditary  subjects.  Gersdorf,  a  principal  =^enator,  was 
the  only  person  who  liad  the  courage  to  open  his  lips  in  behalf  of  their 
expiring  liberties.  He  hoped  and  trusted,  he  said,  that  his  majesty  de- 
signed nothing  but  the  good  of  his  people,  and  not  to  govern  them  afte- 
the  Turkish  manner;  but  wished  his  successors  would  follow  the  example 
his  majesty  would  undoubtedly  set  thetn,  and  make  use  of  this  unlimited 
power  for  the  good,  and  not  for  the  prejudice,  of  his  subjects.  Thosn 
who  had  paid  their  homage  then  retired  to  the  council-house,  where  the 
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nobility  wore  called  over  by  name,  »nd  ordered  to  subscribu  the  oath  they 
had  taken,  which  they  instantly  obeyed.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  four  days, 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  was  clianged  from  a  state  bu*  little  different 
from  an  aristocracy,  to  that  of  an  unlimited  monarchy.  We  here  see  a 
house  of  commons  stimulated  by  resentment,  and  filled  with  indignation 
at  ihe  insolence  of  the  nubility,  betraying  their  constituents,  and,  instead 
of  a  noble  effort  to  oblige  those  nobles  to  allow  them  those  privileges  they 
had  a  right  to  demand,  voluntarily  giving  up  for  themselves,  their  consti- 
tuents, and  their  posterity,  what  they  ou^^ht  to  have  struggled  to  preserve 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  ;  while  the  only  comfort  the  people  had  left, 
was,  in  being  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  their  former  oppressors,  and  see- 
iiisthem  as  much  humbled  as  themselves. 

The  revolution  being  thus  accomplished,  a  new  constitution  was  estab* 
lished,  by  an  edict  consisting  of  forty  articles,  and  entitled  "  the  royal 
law  of  Denmark,"  by  which  the  succession  was  settled  on  the  king's 
eldest  son,  and,  on  failure  of  male  issue,  in  the  female  line.  The  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  are  therein  declared  to  be  above  all  human  laws, 
acknowledging  in  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  no  higher  power  than 
God  alone.  Tliey  may  make,  interpret,  abrogate,  and  dispense  with  laws, 
except  the  royal  law,  which  must  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  considered 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The  kings  of  Denmark  have  like- 
wise the  power  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  imposing  taxes,  and 
levying  contributions  of  all  kinds.  The  kings  who  have  reigned  since 
this  revolution  have  been  Christian  V.,  (1070);  Frederic  IV.,  (1699); 
Christian  VI.,  (1730) ;  Frederic  V.,  (1746) ;  Christian  VII.,  (1766);  Fred- 
eric  VI.,  (IdOS);  and  Christian  VIII.,  (Iri40). 

In  1792,  wiien  the  allied  powers  wished  Denmark  to  take  part  in  the 
war  against  France,  she  maintained  her  neutrality.  But  in  her  accession 
to  the  northern  confederacy  in  1800,  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  defeated  at  Copenhagen,  April 
2, 1801.  The  courage  of  the  Danes  very  deservedly  obtained  for  them  a 
truce ;  upon  which  Denmark  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Russia  with  Eng- 
land, evacuated  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  of  which  she  then  had  possession, 
and  received  back  her  own  colonies.  At  length,  in  1807,  this  state  was 
included  in  Napoleon's  continental  policy.  A  F'rench  army  stood  on  the 
borders  of  Denmark ;  Russia  had  adopted  the  continental  system  at  the 
peace  of  Tilsit ;  and  England  thought  it  her  duty  to  prevent  the  accession 
of  Denmark  to  this  alliance.  To  carry  that  object,  an  English  fleet,  con- 
veying a  large  army,  was  sent  up  the  Sound ;  and  as  the  Danish  govern- 
ment refused  to  join  in  a  defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britam,  as  de- 
manded, or  to  surrender  the  fleet  as  a  pledge  of  its  neutrality,  the  capital 
was  bombarded  for  three  days,  and  the  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  &c.,  was  delivered  up  to  the  British,  and 
carried  off.  Great  Britain  now  oflfered  the  crown-prince  neutrality  or  an 
alliance.  If  he  accepted  the  first,  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  be  restored  in 
tliree  years  after  the  general  peace,  and  the  island  of  Heligoland  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  British  crown.  The  crown-prince,  however,  rejected  all 
proposals,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  in  October,  1807,  and  en- 
terea  into  a  treaty  with  Napoleon. 

This  alliance  with  France  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  Bernadotte 
occupied  the  Danish  islands  with  30,000  men,  in  order  to  land  in  Sweden, 
against  which  power  Denmark  declared  war  in  April,  1808 ;  but  this  plan 
was  defeated  by  the  war  with  Austria,  in  1809.  The  demand  made  by 
Ihe  court  of  Stockholm,  in  1813,  of  a  transfer  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
was  followed  by  a  new  war  with  this  crown,  and  a  new  alliance  with 
France.  On  this  account,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  northern  powers 
who  were  united  against  France,  occuoied  Hoistein  and  Slesure.    Gluck 
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Btadl  and  otner  fortificationB  were  captured,  and  the  Danish  troops  driven 
beyond  Flensburg. 

The  court  of  Denmark  seeing  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  the 
country  whs  placed  by  the  declining  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  not  only  con. 
eluded  a  peace  with  England  and  Sweden,  but  entered  into  alliance  againit 
France,  and  contributed  a  body  of  troops  to  the  allied  forces.  Denmark 
was  also  obliged  to  cede  Ileligolani  to  Great  Britain  (receiving  in  ex- 
change several  West  India  islands),  and  Norway  to  Sweden  (for  which 
she  was  compensated  by  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Rugen,  but  which  were 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Lauenburg  with  Prussia). 


eluded  with  Russia  in  February,  1814. 


A  peace  was  con- 


NORWAY. 

The  observations  that  have  been  made  respecting  the  early  history  ol 
Sweden  and  Denmark  apply  also  to  Norway.  Up  to  the  ninth  century  jt 
was  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  princes ;  until  one  more  bold  and 
powerful  than  the  rest,  named  Harold  Harfaagre,  who  had  renounced  the 
idols  of  Scandinavian  worship  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  conquered 
them,  and  became  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  country. 

Like  the  other  christian  princes  of  Europe,  Harold  Harfaagre  wag 
anxious  to  introduce  the  feudal  system  ;  and  having  wrested  the  va.-ous 
petty  principalities  from  those  who  before  possessed  them,  he  rtjd'/oed 
the  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  placed  a  governor  over  each  pro- 
vince, to  collect  the  revenues  and  hold  courts  of  justice.  But  among  so 
brave  and  stubborn  a  race  as  these  Northmen,  many  there  were  who,  rather 
than  submit  to  Harold's  despotism,  emigrated  to  other  countries,  Ireland 
being  among  the  number.  They,  however,  chiefly  settled  in  Iceland,  an 
uninhabited  and  uninviting  spot,  yet  in  time  it  became  not  only  very  popu- 
lous, but  was  the  favourite  resort  of  their  scalds,  or  poets,  and  their  his- 
torians, whom  they  treated  with  every  mark  of  honourable  regard. 

Norway  having  become  a  regular  and  independent,  kingdom  under  Har- 
old Harfaagre,  during  a  reign  which  lasted  more  il  m  half  a  century, 
many  customs  were  introduced  which  tended  to  raice  the  characters  ol 
Norwegians  as  a  nation  desirous  of  cultivating  thf  arts  of  civilized  life, 
but  which  Btill  would  not  abate  one  iota  of  its  warlike  pretensions.  He 
had  bestowed  fiefs  on  many  of  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  Kognvald, 
father  of  the  famous  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  usurpation  of  Harold  in  Norway  led  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Normans  in  France.  Harold  died  in  934,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Eric,  who  proving  a  tyrant,  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  made  propo- 
sitions to  his  brother  Haco,  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  was 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Athelstan.  He  accordingl) 
went  over  to  Norway,  and  having  pledged  himself  to  abolish  the  feudal 
laws,  and  restore  the  allodial  tenure,  he  was  proclaimed  king.  Eric  see- 
ing that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  the  throne,  collected  a  fleet, 
and  sailed  to  the  Orkney  islands,  from  which  point  he  could  readily  assail 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Northumbria. 

In  1028,  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  Norway,  but 
did  not  long  retain  possession  of  it,  and  the  country  had  its  own  monarchs 
again  from  1034  to  1380.  On  the  death  of  Olaf  IV.,  his  mother,  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Waldemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  inherited  both  thrones ; 
from  which  time  Denmark  and  Norway  remained  united,  till  1814,  when 
its  cession  to  Sweden  took  place. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA. 


The  original  inhabilittiti  of  tliU  Kil{i'it*c  empire  (which  rmbracea 
nearly  half  of  Kiirupe,  and  th«  whole  of  Northern  Asia — reaching  from 
ihc  frontiers  of  (Miinn  to  Ihn  )!oiinium  of  I'uliiiid,  Sweden,  and  Turkey — 
besides  having  vast  |iOHMeiiNionii  (Mi  the  north-western  coast  of  North 
Amirica)  were  douhtlesK  h  multitiKhi  of  noinadie  tribes,  classed  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Hartnatians  and  Mf^ythinns.  These  northern  hordes 
at  a  very  early  i)eriod  he({an  to  nmnarr  the  Roman  frontiers,  and,  even 
before  the  tiinu  of  Cyrus,  had  Invaded  what  was  then  called  the  civilized 
world,  particularly  Southern  Ania.  They  inhabited  the  countries  described 
by  Herodotus  between  the  Don  hu'I  I)niej)er ;  and  Strabo  and  Tacitus 
mention  the  Roxolnni,  afn^rward  called  Ko<<,  as  highly  distiniruished 
among  the  Sarmalian  tribes,  dwelling  in  that  (liHlri(;t.  The  Greeks  early 
established  colonies  here ;  and  in  the  second  century  the  Goths  came 
from  the  Baltic,  and,  locating  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Don,  extended 
themselves  to  the  Danube. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  rivers, 
was  overrun  by  numerous  migratory  hordes  of  Alans,  Huns,  Avarians,  and 
13ulgarian8,  who  were  followed  by  the  HIavi,  or  Sulavonians,  a  Sarma- 
tian  people,  who  took  a  more  norlnerly  direction  than  their  predecessors 
had  done.  In  the  next  century,  the  Khozari,  pressed  upon  by  the  Avari- 
ans, entered  the  country  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,  conquered  the 
Crimea,  and  thus  placed  themsolvcs  in  connection  with  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Tliese  and  numerous  other  tribes,  directed  the  course  of  their 
migrations  toward  the  west,  forced  tho  Mnns  into  Pannonia,  and  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Don  atid  thn  Alanta;  while  the  Tchoudes,  or 
Ishudi,  a  tribe  of  the  Finnic  race,  inhabited  thn  northern  parts  of  Russia. 
All  these  tribes  maintained  themsclvec  by  pasture  and  the  chase,  and  ex- 
hibited the  usual  barbarism  of  wandering  nomades. 

The  Sclavonians,  coming  from  tho  northern  Danube,  and  spreading 
themselves  along  the  Dnieper,  In  the  flfih  and  sixth  centuries,  early  ac- 
quired, from  a  commerce  with  their  southern  neighbours,  habits  of  civil- 
ized life,  and  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  They  founded,  in  the 
country  afterward  called  Russia,  the  two  cities  of  Novogorod  and  Kiof, 
which  early  attained  a  eommorcial  importance.  Their  wealth,  however, 
goon  excited  the  avidity  of  tho  Knohoxari,  with  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  perpetual  striiggin  ;  but  Novogorod  found  another  and 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Varangians,  a  race  of  bold  pirates,  who  in- 
fested the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  who  had  previously  subdued  the  Cour- 
ianders,  Livonians,  and  Ksthoniaiis.  To  these  hold  invaders  the  name  of 
Kusses,  or  Russians,  is  thought,  by  the  most  eminent  authors,  to  owe  its 
origin.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  it  appears  certain  that,  in  these  dark 
ages,  the  country  was  divided  among  a  great  number  of  petty  princes, 
who  I  lade  war  upon  each  oth«r  with  great  ferocity,  so  that  the  people 
were  reduced  to  tho  utmost  misery ;  and  the  Sclavonians,  seeing  that  the 
warlike  rovers  threatened  their  rising  state  with  devastation,  were 
prompted,  by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  to  offer  the  government 
of  their  country  to  them.  In  consecpienee  of  this,  a  celebrated  Varangian 
chief,  named  Ruric,  arrived,  in  S(J2,  with  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Cadoga,  iind  laid  tho  foundation  of  the  present 
empire  of  China,  by  uniting  \uh  people  with  those  who  already  occupied 
the  soil.    Ruric  has  tho  credit  of  being  zealous  for  the  strict  administra- 
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tioii  <if  jiimicp,  nri'l  «'iifi»r.'iiiK  its  nxorciso  oii  all  tlio  boyarn  who  posHcioed 
UrrilurifH  uikIit  liiiii,  ll«- flicd  in  h7(),  iiixl  was  nufrfiedod  l»y  Iijh  ,„„ 
iKlior,  who  dmuiim^dmI  KioT,  and  reinovcd  tlin  svat  or  i;ov)'rnni<'nt  fnitn 
Novoi{oro(l  to  lliHl  plnci',  Ii{lior'8  widow  and  Hurc  etisor,  (H({a,  publicly 
(•tnlirariMl  CliriNtian'iy  iit  ('onMtaniinopl«  in  O.'j'i,  and  att(Mn|)lL>d,  hut  with. 
tint  NUi'('(>NH,  to  iiitro(lur<!  llic  iirvak  ritual  iinunii;  tlio  pi'oplu.  ||it  go,, 
Nvialonlnr,  aftt'r  coiKjucriiiff  nnlgaria,  and  even  thniatcnnitjConstantinuple 
itM<>ir,  fell  in  hattlu  ayainHt  thit  Pesshcnetfri,  near  tho  caseudes  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  07;;. 

Tho  KuMMian  crnpiro  cnntimii'd  to  flourish  till  the  end  o{  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (or  Wiilodomir)  who  aHcvndcd  tho  throne  in  97G.  Ilavinp;  set. 
t\i,d  tho  Hlt'iiirs  or  hia  empire,  he  demanded  in  marriage  tho  princcsH  Antie, 
■liter  of  the  (<reek  emperor  ISaHilins   Porphyrogenitus.     His  suit  was 

{fraritud,  on  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity.  With  tiiistlie 
tusNiaii  monarch  complied  ;  and  that  vast  empire  was  thenceforward  con- 
sidered as  heloMKing  to  tho  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Vladimir  re< 
coived  the  name  of  liasilius  on  tho  day  he  was  baptized ;  and  according  to 
tho  iliisMian  annals,  20,000  of  his  subjects  were  baptized  on  the  same  day. 
Tho  idols  of  paganism  were  now  thrown  down,  churches  and  monayteries 
woru  creeled,  towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  Sciavonian 
letterM  were  now  first  introduced  into  Russia;  and  Vladimir  sent  mission- 
aries to  convert  the  liulgarians,  but  without  much  success.  We  are  told 
that  Vladimir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated  them  in  tho  peucea- 
blu  periods  of  his  reign,  and  generously  rewarded  their  professors.  His 
merits,  lnde(>d,  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  He  has  been  ex 
tolled  by  the  nioiiks  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of  kings; 
his  /ealoiit  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity  through- 
out his  dominions  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  saint ;  and  succeeding  his- 
torianM,  comparint;  the  virtues  of  his  character  with  the  age  in  which  lie 
lived,  have  united  in  conferring  upon  him  the  appellation  of  Vladimir  the 
Great,  lie  died  in  1008,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  sound  policy,  divided 
his  flmpire  among  his  twelve  sons. 

Vlacmnir  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his  sons  commenced  a  eivil  war- 
SwRlopolk,  one  of  tho  brothers,  having  destroyed  two  others,  and  seized 
their  dominions,  was  in  hia  turn  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  Jarishus, 
another  brother,  who  reigned  from  1011  to  1045.    But  as  the  fugitive 

Erinco  hud  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  it 
rought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and  Russians,  in  which  the 
former  wero  victorious.  During  the  reign  of  Jarislaus,  the  progress  of 
ChriHtianity  was  considerably  promoted  by  his  exertions ;  and  besides 
con.^'erring  many  important  privileges  on  the  mercantile  citizens  of  Novo- 
gorod,  for  whoso  use  he  also  enacted  a  body  of  equitable  laws,  he  built  a 
number  of  towns  throughout  his  dominions  and  encouraged  learning  as 
far  ns  it  could  be  attained  under  all  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  its  ac- 
quisition in  that  dark  age.  Jarislaus  fell  into  the  same  error  that  his 
father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  five  sons. 
This  produced  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  been  acted  by 
the  BOUM  of  Vladimir:  the  Poles  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state 
of  afhiira  to  make  continual  inroads  and  invasions  ;  and  the  empire  con- 
tinued ill  the  most  deplorable  situation  till  1237,  A'hen  it  was  totally  sub- 
dued by  the  Tartara.  Innumerable  multitudes  of  these  barbarians,  headed 
by  their  khan,  Hatto,  after  ravaging  great  part  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  broke 
suddenly  into  Russia,  where  they  committed  the  greatest  cruelties.  At 
this  time  Vladimir  II.  was  the  grand  duke,  who,  though  he  reached  not 
the  fame  or  authority  of  his  ancestor,  was  acknowledged  as  czar  by  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  was  the  first  whose  brow  was 
greed  with  the  imperial  crown  of  Russia. 
Gtfurge  Sevuloditz  succeeded  his  father,  and  built  Moscow  in  1 147 :  but 
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(he  ceairlcKS  insurrections  and  caUmiticN  whiih  IdkI  been  wrakenin{f  ths 
stntigth  of  the  Uiinsian  nntlr  nmn'  tlir  ilntlh  of  V'lailiinir  ilie  (irent,  fucii- 
italiil  ihc  enterprises  of  the  Mong<<U  ;  ami  afier  tli«  <le;iili  of  (Jrorije,  who 
ua!*  V.\\\vt\  in  battle,  the  wh<>lt>  kiiiudiMn,  with  the  exception  of  Nnvoj^orod, 
which  preserved  its  intiepcndence  by  treaties,  fell  into  the  hniiiln  of  the 
Mongols.  Hitherto  the  Uiissian  stiile  ha<l  made  coinpiraiively  little  pro- 
gress in  civilization:  a  circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  the  variety  of  nu- 
tidiiN  of  which  it  was  compo!<ed,  mid  to  the  military  constitution  of  the 
VarangiiinM.  Commene  rcniained  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  those  (ierman 
merchants  who  had  foliou  ,  d  the  ChriMtiaii  inissionaries  who  rame  into 
Russia  after  the  commeu  cinenl  of  the  l.'Uli  century  ;  and  the  principal 
scats  of  this  iMtnunerce  were  the  towns  of  Novoijorod  and  Kiof.  The 
tratHc  with  the  south  was  moNtly  under  the  iiiaiiagemeiit  of  the  Ureek 
merchants.  From  the  time  Christianity  had  been  introduced,  there  had 
been  monasteries  in  Russia;  and  in  these  establisliiiK^nts  the  scanty  liter 
attire  of  the  as{C  was  preserved. 

Thougii  reduced  to  the  most  degrading  servitude  by  their  Asiatic  con- 
qerors,  the  Russians  successfully  resistcil  the  attempts  of  new  enemies, 
which  appeared  in  the  Livonians,  the  Teutonii;  kiiiulits,  and  the  Swedes. 
Jarislaus  conquered  Finland,  but  perished  by  poison  ainoii);  the  Tartars, 
His  son  Alexander  defeated  the  Danes  and  Swedes  in  I'-'ll,  in  a  great 
battle  upon  the  Neva,  and  received  for  this  action  the  appellation  of  Alex- 
ander Ncvsky.  His  youngest  son  Daniel  mounted  the  throne  in  l'i47. 
He  removed  his  residence  to  Moscow,  and  in  1296  assumed  the  title  of 
grand  duke  of  Moscow.  This  prince  founded  the  celebrated  palace  of  the 
Kremlin  in  that  city,  in  1300.  Daniel  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oeorge, 
who  successfully  resisted  the  Swedes,  and  built  the  town  of  Orshek,  now 
Schlussenburg. 

During  several  succeeding  reigns  the  Russians  had  to  contend,  fir«», 
with  the  Tartars,  and  subsequently  with  the  Livonians  and  Poles ;  the 
miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke  being  also  aggravated  by  all  the  calamities  of 
intestine  discord.  The  Livonians  took  Plescow  ;  and  the  Poles  nnade 
tlieniselves  masters  of  Black  Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city 
of  Kiof.  Casimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried  his  conquests  still 
farther.  He  claimed  a  part  of  Russia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Uoleslaus, 
duke  of  Halitz,  who  took  the  duchies  of  Perzemyslia,  Halitz,  and  Luckow, 
and  the  districts  of  Sanock,  Lubackzow,  and  Trebowla ;  all  which  coun- 
tries he  nride  a  province  of  Poland. 

The  newly-conquered  Russians  were  ill  disposed  to  brook  the  govern- 
ment of  ilie  Poles,  whose  laws  and  customs  were  more  contrary  to  their 
own  than  those  of  the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  assembled  an  army  numerous  enough  to 
overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  destitute  of  valour  and  discipline.  Casimir, 
undaunted  by  this  deluge  of  barbarians,  presented  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  and  obliged  his  enemies  to  re- 
tire. Demetrius,  who  commanded  in  Moscow,  made  frequent  efforts  to 
rid  himself  of  the  galling  yoke.  He  defeatd,  in  several  battles,  Maymay, 
khan  of  the  Tartars ;  and,  when  conqueror,  refused  to  pay  them  any  trib- 
ute, and  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy.  But  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  north  appeared  in  greater  numbers  than  before  ;  and  Deme- 
trius, at  length  overpowered,  after  a  struga;le  of  three  years,  perished  with 
his  whole  army,  amounting  to  240,000  men. 

Basilius  (or  Basilowitz)  the  son  of  Demetrius,  revenged  his  father's 
death.  He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  dominions,  and 
conquered  Bulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Poles,  whom  he 
could  not  subdue  ;  and  even  ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  help  him  to  defend  the  rest  against  any  newincur- 
lioos  of  the  Tartars.    But  this  treaty  was  a  weak  barrier  against  ambi- 
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tion.  The  Russians  found  new  enemies  in  their  allies,  and  the  Tartars 
soon  returned.  Basilins  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  to  whom  the  crown 
ought  to  have  dnsi;«-ii(kd  ;  but  the  father,  suspecting  his  legiiimacy,  leftji 
to  his  own  brother,  Gregory,  a  man  of  severe  and  tyrannical  disposition 
and  therefore  hated  by  tlie  people,  who  asserted  the  son's  right,  and  pro-' 
claimed  him  their  sovereign.  The  Tartars  took  cognizance  of  the  dispute 
and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Basilius;  upon  which  Gregory  had  recourse 
to  arms,  drove  his  nephew  from  Moscow  to  the  principality  of  Uglitz,  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Basilius  returned  to 
Moscow;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrius,  sons  of  the  late  usurper,  laid  siege 
to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Troitz,  where 
they  took  him  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
subjects  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  incensed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, forced  the  perpetrators  to  fly  to  Novogorod,  and  reinstated  their 
lawful  sovereign  at  Moscow,  where  he  died.  In  the  midst  of  this  general 
confusion,  John  I.,  the  son  of  Dasilius  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Russidn 
tongue,  Ivan  Basilowitz)  by  his  invincible  spirit  and  refined  policy,  be- 
came both  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  its  future  grandeur.  In  this  period  the  Cossacks  arose. 
The  Poles  and  Lithuanians  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Rus- 
sia to  Kiof,  and  subjected  the  vanquished  people  to  religious  persecution 
as  well  as  political  oppression ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  Russians.  The  discontented,  therefore,  re- 
tired into  the  fertile  but  uninhabited  Ukraine,  and  adopted  a  military  organ 
ization,  under  the  control  of  a  superior  officer  styled  a  hetman. 

In  the  promotion  of  civilization,  Ivan  II.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
German  artists  and  learned  men  were  welcomed  and  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  czar ;  printing  offices  were  established,  and  commerce  was  pro- 
moted by  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  England  in  1553.  Flo  established  a 
standing  army ;  conquered  Kasan  in  1553,  the  kingdom  of  Astracan  in 
1554,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Teutonic  Knights  from  Livonia ;  but 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Sweden  attacked  him,  and  a  conspiracy  in  the  in- 
terior broke  out.  In  this  embarrassment  he  implored  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  interfere;  and  the  nuncio  of  the  latter 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Zapolia  between  Ivan  II.  and  Stephen  Bathory, 
king  of  Poland,  in  1582,  by  which  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Poland.  Ivan 
died  in  1584. 

Toward  the  end  of  Ivan's  reign,  Yermack,  a  Cossack,  discovered  Sibe- 
ria. Feodor,  his  successor,  conquered  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  sur- 
rendered Rthonia  to  Sweden  in  1595.  Feodor,  the  last  of  Ruric's  decend- 
ants,  died  in  1598 ;  and  Russia  was  shaken  by  internal  convulsions  and 
external  wars,  which  greatly  retarded  her  progress  in  civilization.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  party  with  the  party  of  the  pseudo-Demetrius  was  not 
ended  until  Michael  Fedorowitz  (of  the  family  of  Romanoff)  ascended 
the  throne  in  1613 ;  after  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
Sweden  and  Poland.  The  young  Michael  was  proclaimed,  and  signed  a 
compact  with  his  new  subjects,  by  which  he  promised  to  protect  the  estab- 
lished religion ;  to  make  no  new  laws,  nor  change  the  old ;  not  to  raise 
imposts;  and  to  make  neither  war  nor  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  Russians,  or  rather  the  senators,  seized  this  opportunity  to 
have  a  part  of  the  government.  Michael  remained  faithful  to  his  promise, 
and  died  in  1654,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Alexis.  So  long  as  the 
Swedes  maintained  the  ascendency  over  the  Russians,  their  principal  view 
was  directed  to  exclude  that  power  from  the  possession  of  any  port  on  the 
Baltic  being  well  aware  that  the  natural  advantages  which  their  rival 
possessed,  would,  whenever  that  powerful  empire  should  avail  itself  of 
them,  raise  the  commercial  consequence  of  Russia  on  the  ruin  of  thH  af 
Sweden. 
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Alexia,  the  father  of  his  country,  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  despotism  and  insolence  of  his  ministers  drew 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  people  during  his  minority ;  but  when  he  took 
upon  himself  the  government,  he  was  both  loved  and  respected.  He  en- 
couraged an  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  induced  instructive 
Rtid  laborious  strangers  to  people  his  desert  provinces;  and  Russia,  under 
him,  began  to  be  known  to  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Ambassadors  from  China  and  Persia  visited  Moscow ;  and  Alexis  sent, 
for  the  first  time,  his  ambassadors  to  France  and  Spain.  More  generous, 
or  less  politic,  than  the  other  monarchs,  he  refused  to  receive  the  ambas- 
sador of  Cromwell,  declaring  that  he  never  would  acknowledge  the  pre- 
tended protector  of  England.     He  died  in  1676. 

Manufactures,  arts,  and  military  discipline  were  introduced  in  this 
active  reign;  and  although  an  unsuccessful  war  was  waged  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  yet  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  extend- 
ed. Theodore,  or  Feodor,  his  son,  succeeded,  on  tlie  death  of  his  father, 
in  1077 ;  and  after  a  beneficial  reign,  which  continued  seven  years,  on  his 
death-bed  he  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
elder  brother  Ivan,  or  John,  whose  imbecile  mind  disqualified  him  for  the 
arduous  task  of  government.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  intrigues  of  their 
sister  Sophia,  a  restless  and  ambitious  woman,  stirred  up  civil  commo- 
tions, which  only  subsided  on  the  death  of  John,  in  1696,  when  Peter  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  private  character  of  the  czar  was  by  no  means  so  irreproachable 
as  to  lead  his  subjects  to  form  any  exalted  notions  of  his  future  course ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  disadvantages,  he  applied  himself  to  the  moral  and 
political  regeneration  of  his  country.  During  the  administration  of  the 
princess  Sophia  he  had  formed  a  design  of  establishing  a  maritime  power 
in  Russia ;  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the 
Turks,  from  whom  he  wrested  the  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  his  sub- 
jects the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  first  object  of  his  ambition 
being  thus  attained,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  his  design  of  making  Russia 
the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia — to  connect  the  Volga,  the 
Dwina,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus  opening  a  water  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  seas  and  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  com- 
plete this  magnificent  plan,  he  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic 
«ea,  which  should  be  the  emporium  of  northern  commerce  and  the  capital 
of  his  dominions.  He  did  not,  however,  rely  simply  on  this  stupendous 
andertaking  for  carrying  out  his  maritime  and  commercial  plans.  He  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  young  nobility  to  travel  into  foreign 
countries  for  improvement,  not  according  to  our  notions  of  foreign  travel, 
jut  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  whatever  was  likely  to  be  most 
jseful  to  the  country  of  their  birth,  e-ther  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace, 
or  in  maintaining  the  diseipline  of  Wat*.  He  accordingly  sent  60  young 
Russians  into  Italy  ;  most  of  them  into  Venice,  and  the  rest  to  Leghorn, 
n  order  to  learn  the  art  of  constructing  their  galleys.  Forty  more  were 
sent  out  by  his  direction  into  Holland,  with  the  intention  of  instructing 
themselves  in  the  art  of  building  and  working  large  ships ;  some  were 
sent  to  Germany,  to  serve  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn  the  military 
discipline  of  that  nation ;  while  others  were  elsewhere  dispatched  in 
pursuit  of  whatever  knowledge  was  likely  to  be  rendered  advantageous 
at  home. 

Nor  did  the  patriotic  emperor  stop  even  there.  Having  established  a 
regency  to  direct  the  governmont  during  his  absence,  he  himself  left  hi« 
dominions,  and  traveled  incognito  through  various  European  states.  Hav 
ing  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  lie  inscribed  his  name  as  Peter  Michaeloff  in 
the  list  of  carpenters  of  the  Indian  Company.  Here  he  performed  all  the 
duties  of  his  station  ;  and  at  the  intervals  from  labour,  studied  mathema- 
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tics,  fortificatiun,  navigation,  and  drawing  plans.  From  Holland  he  came 
to  England,  where  he  completed  his  studies  of  ship-building,  and  exam- 
ined the  principal  navy  arsenals.  King  William  permitted  him  to  engage 
several  ingenious  English  artificers,  and  he  returned,  by  way  of  Holland 
an4  Germany,  to  Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  ;  having 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  afterward  so  much  contributed  to  his 
country's  glory.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  every  species  of  artizans,  to  whom  he  held  out  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  seen  large  Russian  vessels  on  the  Baltic, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  ocean.  Architectural  building  began  to  rise 
among  the  Russian  huts ;  colleges,  academies,  printing-houses,  and  libra- 
ries,  sprung  up  under  his  fostering  hand.  The  habits  and  customs  changed 
by  degrees,  although  with  difliculty,  and  the  Muscovites  began  to  know 
something  of  civil  society.  At  the  same  time  commerce  had  its  birth  in 
Russia.  Laws,  military  and  marine  discipline,  and  manufactures,  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts,  and  all  that  appeared  to  him  desirable  in  nature, 
were  introduced.  [The  leading  events  of  his  war  with  Charles  XH.  be- 
ing related  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  are  here  omitted.]  Peter  died 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  in  1725;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the  em* 
press  Catherine  I.,  who  supported  the  splendour  of  the  empire,  and  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Russia  with  a  firm  rule  till  her  death,  which  happened 
two  years  after  her  elevation. 

Peter  H.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  being  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
then  became  czar.  The  reigns  of  government,  during  his  minority,  were 
held  by  prince  Menzikoff,  whom  the  first  Peter  had  advanced  to  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  state,  and  who  was  no  less  the  favourite  of  the  czarina, 
Catherine.  The  young  czar  dying  in  1730,  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland' 
niece  to  Peter  the  Great,  and  daughter  of  Ivan,  ascended  the  throne,  which 
she  filled  ten  years.  This  empress  rendered  herself  memorable  by  the 
decisive  turn  she  gave  to  the  contests  which  arose  in  Europe ;  she  as- 
sisted the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  French 
ministry  for  placing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  actually  pro- 
cured the  crown  for  his  competitor  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
triumphed  over  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  natural  competitors  with 
Russia. 

Ivan,  or  John  III.,  great-nephew  to  Anne,  became  her  successor,  when 
only  two  years  of  age.  He  was  son  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  Mecklen- 
burg, the  daughter  of  her  eldest  sister,  who  had  married  prince  Anthony 
Ulric  of  Brunswick  Beveren.  This  iiWant  was  deposed  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  all  ranks  in  the  empire,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  Pet- 
rowna,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  empress  Catherine,  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  in  December,  1741.  Her  reign,  which  continued 
twenty  years,  was  prosperous.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  on  the  con- 
tinent in  1756,  she  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  was  on  the  point  of  crushmg  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  possessing 
herself  of  his  most  valuable  territories,  when  death  suddenly  closed  her 
career,  in  1762. 

Her  nephew,  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  duke  of  Holstein,  grand  duke  of  Rus- 
sia, now  became  czar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  HI.  The  friendship  which 
this  prince  bore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  saved  that  hero  from  his  impend- 
ing fate,  and  converted  a  formidable  enemy  into  a  beneficial  auxiliary. 
An  intemperate  zeal,  which  led  Peter  to  attempt  cutting  off  the  venerable 
beards  of  his  clergy,  and  to  abolish  some  established  and  favourite  mili- 
tary fashions,  joined  to  an  unbounded  fondness  for  a  mistress,  iind  a  strong 
antipathy  to  his  wife  and  son,  terminated  his  reign  in  a  few  months.  He 
was  seized  and  deposed,  and  his  wife  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the 
title  of  Catherine  H.,  in  July,  1762.  The  captive  prince  Wiis  soon  after 
cruelly  deprived  of  life.    Some  letters  written  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
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this  weak  prinoe,  found  after  his  decease,  which  strongly  lecjmmended 
to  him  acliange  of  conduct,  and  particularly  pleaded  in  behalf  of  his  repu- 
diated consort,  fixed  that  princess  in  the  interests  of  Frederic.  Catherine 
II.  was  notoriously  licentious,  yet  her  rei^n  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  . 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  annals  of  Russia.  As  soon  as  she  had  relieved 
the  country  from  an  exhausting  war,  she  invited  artizans  and  workmen  of 
all  kinds  to  settle  in  her  empire,  and  collected  around  her  distinguished 
foreigners  to  assist  her  plans  in  the  improvement  of  the  laws,  and  to  in- 
fuse a  healthy  vigour  into  the  commerce  of  Russia.  She  was  victorious 
by  land  and  sea  against  the  Porte,  with  whom  she  coiicluded  a  peace  in 
1774,  whereby  Russia  gained  a  considerable  accession  of  territory. 

Ill  1776,  Catherine  divided  her  empire  into  separate  govenunents.  In 
1780,  she  instituted  the  armed  neutrality  between  Russia,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  Portugal,  against  the  naval  power  of  the  linglish: 
and,  three  years  afterward,  she  planned  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  the  re-esliiblishment  of  the  Byzantine  empire  :  but  some  poli- 
tical considerations  caused  the  execution  of  this  project  to  be  abandoned 
at  the  time,  and  when  it  was  resumed,  ten  years  later,  it  by  no  means 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  had  been  anticipated.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Turkish  war  in  1792,  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  of  Russia  to- 
ward Moldavia  and  Bessarabia;  and  as  the  war  with  Sweden  was  now 
converted  into  an  alliance  with  that  power,  the  ambitious  einpii  ss  agaii 
turned  her  eyes  upon  Poland,  whither  her  army  marched  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  conquest;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  partition,  in  1793, 
a  territory  of  86,000  square  miles  was  added  to  the  Russian  empire.  On 
the  remaining  part  of  Poland  she  imposed  the  most  oppressive  restric- 
tions, which  produced  a  formidable  rebellion  in  1794.  The  gallant  Kosci- 
usko strove  hard  to  effect  the  independence  of  his  country,  but  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner,  whild  Suwanof  stormed 
and  devastated,  with  more  than  barbarian  fury,  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw. 
The  dissolution  of  the  kingdom  was  now  at  hand ;  and  in  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  in  1795,  Russia  extended  her  power  toward  the  west  as 
far  as  the  Vistula.  It  now  extended  itself  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  the  western  end  of  North  America  and  the  Japan  Islands.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  her  military  operations,  she  protected  and  encouraged  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  gave  a  new  code  of  laws  to  the  subjects  of  her  vast 
empire.  She  died  November  17,  1796,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son, 
Paul  1.,  who,  capricious  as  he  was,  began  his  reign  by  a  noble  act  of 
justice,  namely,  the  liberation  of  Kosciusko. 

The  late  empress  had  engaged  early  in  the  confederacy  against  France; 
but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  did  not  come  into  action  against  that 
power.  The  emperor  Paul  likewise  remained  almost  in  a  neutral  state, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799,  when  he  sent  a  powerful  army  to  the - 
assistance  of  the  allies  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Suwarrof,  a  gen- 
eral well  known  before  by  his  conquests  and  cruelties  in  Poland.  The 
successes  of  this  man  were  extraordinary  during  several  months  after 
his  arrival  in  Italy ;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  good  fortune 
seemed  to  desert  him,  and  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  and  loss 
that  he  reached  Germany  across  the  Orisons  country,  harassed  by  the 
Fi:ench  armies  under  Moreau  and  Massena.  The  ill  success  of  the  Rus- 
sian arms  against  the  French,  augmented  by  the  bad  understanding  which 
subsisted  between  his  generals  and  those  of  Austria,  appeared  to  have  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who,  from  having 
been  the  ficompromising  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  now  entered  into  amicable 
correspondence  with  him,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
He  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  English  vessels  in  his  ports,  and  inductd 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  to  join  him  in  tlie  northern  armed  con- 
federacy.    But  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1801,  just  at  the  time 
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the  British  fleet  was  sailing  through  the  Sound  to  the  attack  on  Copenha- 
een,  Paul  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  Russian  nobility,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  harshness  and  contumely.  How  far  his  sons  were  cog. 
iiizant  of  what  was  going  on  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  connived  at  it  from  a  conviction 
that  their  father  intended  to  immure  them  in  a  fortress.  And  such  an 
event  was  very  probable,  for  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  insane 
at  the  time. 

On  Alexander,  the  late  emperor's  <?.dest  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
a  degree  of  energy  and  consistency  was  soon  seen  in  every  department 
of  the  government;  and,  separating  himself  from  the  northern  league,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (.lune  7,  1801)  and  at  the  same  time 
renounced  the  gran  J-mastership  of  Malta,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
his  father.  In  .lune,  1802,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Me- 
mel.  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  was  at  this  period  making 
rapid  conquests  in  the  scyith  of  Europe ;  Bonaparte  having  been,  in  the 
preceding  month,  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan ;  shortly  after  which  he 
annexed  Genoa  to  France.  But  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  seems 
wisely  to  have  thought  that  its  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  might 
well  excuse  the  emperor  from  any  active  interference  with  the  bellige- 
rent  states.  He,  however,  confirmed  the  incorporation  of  the  government 
of  Georgia  with  the  Russian  empire;  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with 
France  and  Spain;  and  offered,  in  1803,  to  interpose  his  good  offices  in 
restoring  the  newly-ruptured  peace  between  England  and  France  and 
Spain.  But  after  the  execution  of  the  duke  D'Knghein  all  intercourse 
between  Russia  and  France  ceased;  and  in  April,  1805,  Alexander  joined 
the  third  coalition  against  France;  but  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Austerliiz 
clouded  the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  the  Russian  emperor  returned  to 
Petersburgh.  The  battle  of  Eylau  was  fought  on  the  8th  of  Februaiy, 
1807;  that  of  Friedland,  on  the  4th  of  June  following;  the  Russians  then 
retired,  and  after  an  interview  between  the  two  emperors,  which  took 
place  on  the  river  Nienien,  in  a  handsome  pavilion  erected  on  a  raft  for 
the  occasion,  peace  was  concluded  on  the  8ih  of  July,  1807.  At  this  me- 
morable interview  the  outward  forms  of  friendship  were  displayed  between 
these  rival  monarchs,  and  an  abundance  of  courtly  dissimulation  used  to 
testify  the  sincerity  of  their  professions.  Alexander,  by  this  compact,  ac- 
knowledged the  brothers  of  Bonaparte  as  kings  respectively  of  Naples, 
Holland,  and  Westphalia;  he  formally  recognized  also  the  confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who  might 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  confederation.  He  engaged  that  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  of  Russia,  should  instantly  cease  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  He  undertook,  also,  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between  England  and 
France ;  and  if  he  should  prove  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  close  the  ports 
of  Russia  against  all  British  ships;  which,  in  fact,  was  soon  after  done. 
In  1808,  Alexander  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  at  Erfurth,  and  after- 
ward took  part,  as  the  ally  of  France,  in  the  war  with  Austria;  but  his 
want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  was  too  evident  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
French  emperor,  and  a  growing  coldness  between  the  imperial  allies  began 
to  appear. 

Great  injury  had  been  done  to  Russian  commerce,  and  heavy  complaints 
made  by  merchants  in  consequence  of  their  ports  having  been  shut  agains* 
the  English;  they  were,  therefore,  again  opened  to  them,  provided  the^ 
hoisted  American  colours,  while  French  goods  were  very  strictly  prohib. 
ited.  This  induced  Napoleon  to  make  himself  master  of  the  principal 
northern  ports  of  Germany,  and  to  incorporate  tlie  possessions  of  the  duke 
of  Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  Alexander,  with  France.  Against  this 
proceeding  Russia  made  a  very  energetic  protest;  and,  as  early  as  1811, 
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five  Russian  divisions  assumed  a  position  opposite  Warsaw.  On  the  other 
hand,  Napoleon  caused  the  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  Oder  to  be  de- 
clare<l  in  a  state  of  seige,  sent  thither  large  masses  of  troops,  and  occupied 
Swedish  Pomerania,  because  Charles  Xll!.,  of  Sweden,  declined  a  closer 
connection  with  France.  The  contest  m  Spain  was  at  this  lime  daily 
growing  more  obstinate,  and  the  large  amount  of  men  and  money  it  con- 
sumed might  well  have  appeared  to  Napoleon  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  a 
struggle  with  Russia ;  but  he  calculated  that  his  army,  amounting  to  nearly 
a  million  of  effective  men,  would  be  sufficient  for  tlie  conflict  in  both 
quarters  ;  and  he  also  ndied  upon  a  great  mass  of  auxiliary  forces,  chiefly 
promised  by  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine;  besides  his  alliance  with 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  covered  him  on  both  flanks,  and  secured  his 
retreat.  He,  however,  made  peaceable  offers  through  the  count  de  Nar- 
boiuie,  his  ambassador;  but  the  object  of  his  mission  being  unatia.ned, 
half  a  million  of  soldiers,  consisting  of  French,  Germans,  Italians,  Poles, 
Swiss,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese,  with  more  than  twelve  hundred  cannon, 
were  put  in  motion,  about  the  end  of  July,  to  attack  the  Russians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula.  The  Russians,  in  three  divi- 
sions, occupied  a  line  including  Kiof  and  Smolensk©  to  Riga.  The  first 
western  army,  of  127,000  men,  in  Lithuania  and  Courland,  was  commanded 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who  had  till  then  been  minister  of  war;  the  other 
western  army,  of  48,000  men,  was  commanded  by  prince  Bagration.  A 
third  body  of  forces,  led  by  General  Doctoroff,  served  to  keep  up  the 
communication  between  the  other  two. 

All  the  dispo-sable  property  and  records  had  long  before  been  generally 
conveyed  into  the  interior.  The  first  western  Russian  army  was  sta- 
tioned along  the  Niemen  as  far  as  Grodno,  and  comprised  six  corps  of  in- 
fantry and  two  of  cavalry.  The  second  western  army  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Honim,  consisting  of  four  battalions  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 
The  communication  was  kept  between  them  by  the  hetman  Platoff,  with 
ten  thousand  Cossacks,  at  Bialyslock,  The  army  of  Volhynia,  under 
Tormasoff,  at  Lutzk,  was  composed  of  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cavalry,  containing  together  about  twenty  thousand  men  ;  and  there 
>Tere  other  corps  stationed  elsewhere,  amounting  to  about  forty  thousand 
men  more.  The  Russian  plan  of  the  campaign  was— by  retreating,  to 
avoid  a  decisive  battle,  until  the  enemy  should  be  remote  from  all  his  re 
sources,  and  weakened  by  marches  through  a  desolate  region,  and  the 
Russian  army  should  be  so  considerably  sircngihened  by  the  accession  of 
all  the  forces  that  might  be,  meanwhile,  raised,  as  to  have  a  decided  supe- 
riority. Napoleon's  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  was— to  use  every  effort  to 
compel  the  Russians  to  battle,  to  destroy  them  after  the  defeat,  and 
pressing  forward  with  haste  to  the  capital,  to  proffer  peace.  But  he  not 
only  entirely  mistook  the  character  of  his  enemy,  but  he  overlooked  the 
important  i^act  that,  though  the  Russians  might  retreat,  they  would  still 
be  in  possession  of  their  resources.  On  the  6ih  of  June,  Napoleon  passed 
the  Vistula,  and  shortly  after  the  Niemen.  "  Russia,"  said  he,  in  one  of 
Ills  favourite  harangues,  "  is  dragged  along  by  a  fatality!  Her  destinies 
must  be  accomplished.  Are  we  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz?  Let  us  carry  the  war  into  her  territory:  a  second  war  in 
Poland  will  be  as  glorious  to  the  French  arms  as  the  first."  After  several 
severe  battles,  and  the  loss  of  many  men  on  each  side,  the  victory  gener- 
ally inclining  in  favour  of  the  French,  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  army 
retired  to  Smolensko.  Fatigue  and  want,  of  all  kinds,  had  meanwhile 
operated  so  detrimentally  on  the  French  army,  that  it  was  obliged  to  halt 
lit  this  point  for  ten  days,  during  which  the  two  Russian  armies  formed  a 
junction  under  the  walls  of  Smolensko.  They  then  immediately  began 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  With  twelve  thousand  cavalry  they  attacked 
'Jeneral  Sebastiani,  and  drove  him  back  with  considerable  loss.    On  thr 
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17th  of  August  the  main  body  put  itself  in  motion  to  encounter  the  French 
army,  which  had  advanced,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  a  {general  bat- 
tle. When  Napoleon  saw  his  attempts  to  surround  the  right  winjr  of  the 
Russians  defeated,  he  ordered  his  rijjiit  wing,  under  Poniatowski,  to  has- 
ten, by  way  of  Orlza,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  the  Russians  fntni  Mos. 
cow.  On  the  other  hand,  liagration  hastened  to  defend  this  road,  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  soujflit  to  retard  the  enemy  as  much  as  possible.  Smo- 
lensko,  an  old  place,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  the  whole  position 
on  the  Dnieper,  greatly  favoured  his  plan  ;  and  not  till  the  midnight  of  the 
17lh,  after  a  loss  of  many  thousands,  did  the  French  succeed  in  taking  this 
bulwark,  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  ruin. 

The  Russian  army  retired  in  haste,  burning  all  the  towns  through  which 
it  passed,  while  Napoleon  followed,  his  troops  suffering  more  and  more 
from  want  and  climate.  Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  to  resign  the 
chief  command  to  KutusofT,  who  had  reaped  new  laurels  in  the  Turkish 
war  just  ended.  Reinforced  by  militia  and  reserves,  he  resolv'3d  to  Wiiit 
the  enemy  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  strong  entrenched  posilion. 
The  P'rench  came  up,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  iwenty-live  thousand  men.  The  French  estimated  their  own  loss  at 
ten  thousand ;  it  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  near  double  that  number. 
The  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  and  without  any 
great  loss  of  artillery,  and  still  less  of  prisoners,  they  were  able  to  retire 
to  Moscow.  Napoleon,  after  two  days'  repose,  followed  them ;  and  Kut- 
usoff,  instead  of  awaiting  his  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  marched 
through.  The  news  of  KutusofTs  defeat  had  spread  the  greatest  conster- 
nation at  Moscow.  Hastily  collecting  tlieir  money  and  valuables,  the 
nobles  fled,  abandoning  their  palaces  and  furniture  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  closed  their  warehouses  and  shops, 
seeking  refuge  from  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  shelter ;  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  away  from  the  hospital  in  wagons ;  and  the 
prisons  were  cleared  of  their  inmates,  who  were  sent  under  an  escort  to 
Novogorod.  And  now  the  flames  burst  forth  from  the  house  of  Count 
Rostopchin — sure  and  awful  evidence  that  the  patriotic  governor,  by  set- 
ting fire  to  his  own  residence,  intended  that  the  venerable  city  should  not 
harbour  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  conflagration  of  the  governor's 
house  was  the  signal  for  the  rest;  and  suddenly  were  seen,  issuing  from 
various  quarters  of  Moscow,  vivid  columns  of  fire  and  dense  masses  of 
smoke.  Doomed,  as  it  were,  to  pass  their  winter  amid  the  inhospitable 
snows  of  Russia  unless  they  could  extinguish  the  flames,  the  French  sol- 
diery  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  lo  stay  the  devouring  element; 
but,  though  they  partially  succeeded,  so  little  remained  of  Moscow,  that  it 
was  incapable  of  affording  them  protection.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  French  troops  having  had  permission  to  plunder  the  city,  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  followed,  that  numbers  of  iliem  per- 
ished in  the  burning  ruins. 

All  the  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  built  on  the  possession  of  Moscow 
were  now  disappointed;  famine  and  desolation  stared  him  in  the  i  ice; 
and  as  the  Russians  gathered  round  on  all  sides  it  was  evident  that  noth- 
ing could  save  his  army  but  a  speedy  retreat  or  peace.  Every  day  height- 
ened their  sufferings,  the  provisions  having  been  wasted,  and  foraging  be- 
coming continually  more  dangerous,  from  the  conflux  of  Russian  pheasants 
and  Cossacks.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  French  evacuated 
Moscow,  and  commenced  their  retrogade  march.  The  coniiiry  was  a 
desert;  and  the  privations  felt  by  the  army  had  dissolved  all  bonds  of 
obedience,  while  the  severity  of  the  winter  now  covered  the  roads  witli 
ice  and  snow,  destroying  men  and  horses  by  thousands.  By  t!ie  12lh 
of  November  they  reached  Smolensko.  But  in  vain  had  tl;e  remnants  of 
the  army  hoped  to  find  there  repose  and  nourishment.     The  ini:rc  isin" 
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iiiiiiiStis  (it  ih(!  I'.ijvnians  who  hovered  round  and  harassed  the  retreating 
,  iii'iiiv  pr'Vfiiird  ineni  from  repairing  any  of  their  vast  losses,  or  of  re- 
iiivigurH'iii^  thernaelvea  by  rest.  At  the  passage  of  the  Beresinn  they 
lost  twenty  thousand  inen,  and  a  great  partof  theirbaggageandarliUcry : 
and  the  cold,  which  increased  every  day,  together  with  the  most  horrible 
^vat)t•  carried  disorder,  misery,  and  despair  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  length 
Napoleon  emrusted  the  command  of  his  shattered  army  to  Murat,  and  has 
teiieJ  himself,  u>ider  the  strictest  incognito,  by  way  of  Warsaw  and  Dres 
den,  to  Paris.  jMarshals,  officers  of  high  and  low  rank — all  who  could — 
followed  the  example  of  their  emperor.  No  company  kept  long  together. 
The  sole  obj>)ct  of  all  was  to  save  life. 

The  emperor  .\lexander,  who  had  hitherto  only  fought  for  independence, 
now  resolved  in  his  turn  to  become  the  aggressor;  and,  joining  his  army 
111  I'oland,  published  in   February,  1813,  the  celebrated  manifesto,  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  coalition  of  the  other  powers  of  Kurope  against 
the  ambition  of  the  French.     The  king  of  Prussia  at  the  same  time  sum- 
moned all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  battle  for  their  country  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  then  designate  his  object,  his  people,  who  for  five  years  had 
been  humbled  and  degraded,  understood  him,  and,  with  unparalleled  en- 
thusiasm, thousands  poured  forth  from  the  places  of  rendezvous  from 
every  section  of  the  country.     In  vain  had  the  Frencli  with  the  aid  of  their 
l.ist  reserves  and  of  troops  drawn  together  in  haste,  made  efforts  to  remain 
(111  the  Pregel,  on  the  Vistula,  and  on  the  Oder.     The  Russians  advanced 
shiwly,  indeed,  but  everywhere  with  overwhelming  power ;  and  all  that  the 
French  could  do  was  to  retire  beiiind  the  Elbe  with  the  least  possible  loss. 
Pinssia  now  declared  war  against  France,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Russia  ;  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  dissolved  ;  and,  though  Aus 
tria  remained  neutral,  the  popular  insurrection  was  almost  universal  in 
iioriheni  Germany.     Happily  for  Napoleon,  the  Prussians  and  Russians 
were  not  in  a  state  to  derive  the  full  advantage  from  this  situation  ot 
tilings.    The  forces  of  the  Russians  were  almost  exhausted,  those  of  the 
Prussians  had  first  to  be  formed  ;  much  time  was  lost  in  negotiations  with 
the  king  of  Saxony,  and  Kutusoff  fell  sick  and  died  at  Buntzlaw.     These 
ciicniuslances  were   promptly  taken  advantage  of   by  Napoleon ;   but 
though  this  prolonged  the  contest,  it  proved  but  of  little  avail  in  the 
sequel. 

In  August  the  war  was  resumed  with  great  vigour,  Austria  participating 
in  it  as  an  ally  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  Napoleon  had  been  joined  by  a 
.orps  of  chosen  men,  chiefly  cavalry,  which  had  come  from  Spain ;  and 
the  chances  of  victory,  for  a  time,  once  more  appeared  to  be  in  his  favour. 
But  after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  where  Moreau  was  mortally  wounded,  he 
was  staid  in  his  progress  by  the  defeat  of  Vandamme,  at  Culm  ;  by  the 
simultaneous  overthrow  of  his  army  in  Silesia,  under  Macdonald ;  by  the 
hard-fought  battles  at  Gross-Beerea  ;  at  Belzig;  and  by  the  defeat  which 
Ney  suffered  at  Deunewitz.  In  addition  to  these  misfortunes,  want  of  all 
Idmis  prevailed  in  exhausted  Saxony,  and  lameiUations  in  the  hospitals, 
wlieie  thousands  died  of  dysenteries  and  fevers.  At  last,  by  some  rapid, 
well-covered  marches,  Blucher  formed  a  junction  on  the  Kibe  with  the 
crown-prince  of  Sweden,  while  he  surprised  a  French  corps  under  Count 
Bertrand,  and  took  up  a  position  between  the  Muldan  and  the  Elbe.  As 
soon  as  he  was  advited  of  this.  Napoleon  started  from  Dresden,  in  the 
hope  of  overpowering  them  both  separately  ;  but  they  had  already  crossed 
the  Muldan  to  the  Saale.  The  great  Bohemian  army  had  also  advanced 
iin  his  right  flank.  These  and  Blucher's  flying  corps  met  in  his  rear ;  and 
Uenenil  Thielemann,  who  had  exchanged  tiie  Saxon  service  for  the  Rus- 
sian, took  whole  troops  of  French  fugitives,  and  fought  several  battles  be- 
tween the  Flster  and  the  Saale,  almost  all  of  which  resulted  to  the  disad- 
viint'ige  of  the  French.  Napoleon  now  proceeded  with  his  main  army  to 
14 
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ihc  (limns  of  Leipsic,  where  he  arrived  October  13.  Here  Schwnrlz«n 
ticrt.'  li.id  already  conimciiced  a  reconnoisaiice  against  the  king  of  Naples 
int  aiiwhile  Augereau's  division  had  been  greatly  reinforced  ;  and,  as  he 
liail  probably  thought  he  had  deceived  the  crown-prince  and  IJiufhcr  by 
movements  made  on  the  other  side  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  had  gained 
80  much  time  that  he  could  meet  the  great  Uohemian  army  alotio  in  a  de- 
cisive engagement,  he  did  not  delay  to  encounter  it  in  the  spacious  plain 
near  Leipsic.  The  engagement  commenced  about  nine  o'cdock  in  the 
morning  of  October  16.  Afier  severely  destructive  attacks  on  both  sides 
Napoleon  had  gained  some  ground  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  wjng.' 
But  the  duke  of  Ragusa,  who  occupied  a  wide  line  to  the  north  of  Leip." 
sic,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Blucher  with  tlie  greatest  impetuosity, 
totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  driven  back  in  disorder! 

On  the  17lh  Napoleon  negotiated  through  Count  Meerveldl,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  for  liberty  to  retire  undisturbed,  and  for  an  armistice- 
both  of  which  proposals  were  the  less  listened  to,  because  the  allies  could 
now  conduct  their  operations  with  a  mutual  understanding^,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden  having  joined  Blucher  with  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  General  Bennigsen,  with  almost  as  many,  being  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Grimma.  On  the  18th  of  October,  therefore,  a  fearful  con- 
flict took  place  at  Leipsic.  The  French  fought  with  desperation,  to  save 
their  honour  and  secure  their  retreat,  which  had  been  commenced  at  day. 
break;  but  on  the  following  day  their  retreat  was  converted  into  a  flight 
and  a  general  overthrow.  This  battle  emancipated  Germany.  Bavaria 
had  already  renounced  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  united  with  .\ug. 
tria.  All  the  German  princes  followed  this  example,  with  the  ex(;eption 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  .lerome  of  Westphalia,  and  the  prince-primate. 
After  the  loss  of  many  thousands,  in  prisoners  and  wounded.  Napoleon, 
assailed  or  harrassed  in  every  quarter,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Rhine,  to  sustain  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians 
stationed  at  Hanau.  The  allies  made  a  halt  on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
unite  the  forces  of  liberated  Germany  with  those  furnished  by  England 
and  Holland.  Even  the  Danes,  who  had  been  forced  to  form  the  closest 
union  with  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  terms  proffered  them  by 
England  and  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  1813,  were  obliged  to  concede  all 
that  they  had  formerly  refused. 

French  affairs  in  Spain  had  also  taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  Mar- 
shal Jourdan  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria,  had 
been  forced  back  to  tlie  Pyrenees  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  and,  sub- 
sequently, Soult  and  Suchet  had  with  ditiiculty  kept  the  English  from  the 
soil  of  France  itself;  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  send  thither 
new  forces.  The  French  senate,  always  before  obsequious  enough,  now 
V  itured  to  remonstrate,  when  repeated  decrees  of  the  emperor  had  al- 
ready ordered  the  levy  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  conscripts,  the  organi- 
zation of  cohorts  of  national  guards,  and  the  formation  of  four  armies  of 
reserve.  Still  stronger  terms  of  dissatisfaction  were  used  by  some  of 
the  deputies;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  indignation  at  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  human  life,  great  difficulties  now  presented  them- 
selves in  the  formation  of  a  new  French  army.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  from 
Switzerland  to  Holland,  the  allies  found  but  little  resistance.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  passes  to  Italy,  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  of 
the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard,  and  early  in  January  they  oc- 
cupied a  new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  Seine,  on  the  right  by  the 
Meuse,  m  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Deux-Ponts,  «Scc.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nivested  fortresses.  Napoleon  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  kind  of 
general  rising  of  the  people  :  but  measures  of  this  kind,  which  worked 
wonders  in  the  revolution,  were  now  almost  wholly  disregarded.  Mean- 
while the  allied  troops  steadily  advanced,  and  thnn^rh  several  engagements 
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lOok  place,  in  no  instance  had  a  French  general  strength  enough  to  main- 
lain  the  must  impurtant  points  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  in- 
vaders. 

On  the  Istof  February  was  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Drienne, 
in  which  Napoleon  lost  12,000  prisoners  and  seventy-three  cannon.  He 
had  70,000  men  in  the  field,  and  no  blame  can  attach  to  cither  them  or 
their  commander  for  the  loss  of  the  day  ?  '  ->,  most  desperate  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and  the  mostaeiive  superintondanceon  the  part 
of  Napoleon  being  every  wheve  apparent.  Eager  to  improve  their  first 
victory  on  French  ground,  the  allies  pushed  forward,  a.id  divided  their 
forces,  of  which  Napoleon,  with  great  boldness  and  address,  took  advan- 
tage. But,  though  he  had  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  the 
army  in  Spain,  he  was  too  much  enfeebled  to  prevent  the  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, and  ^russian  commanders  from  proceeding  towards  Paris  in  two 
large  columns,  one  on  the  Seine,  the  other  on  the  iMarne.  The  operations 
of  the  allied  troops  from  this  period  having  been  already  detailed,  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  In  the  transactions 
which  took  place  relative  to  the  a')dicalion  of  Bonaparte,  the  occupation 
of  Paris,  &c.,  the  emperor  Alexander  took  the  lead  ;  and  with  magnan- 
imity, as  if  oblivious  of  the  wrongs  his  own  country  had  received,  he  en- 
deavoured to  allay  those  feelings  of  vengeance  in  some  of  his  allic?  which, 
without  such  humane  consideration,  might  have  laid  the  French  capital 
in  ashes,  and  given  rise  to  a  new  and  more  dreadful  war.  As  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  each  sovereign  should  be  per- 
manently fixed,  a  congress  of  the  principal  powers  was  held  at  Vienna. 
But  before  any  final  arrangements  were  made,  the  congress  was  hastily 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
to  France.  The  allied  armies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  once  more 
prepared  to  take  the  field  ;  but  the  English,  Belgians,  and  Prussians,  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  of  him  who  had  so 
long  been  its  disturber. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  to  the  affairs  of  Russia,  in  connection 
with  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  French  invasion. 
It  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  ambition  ivith  Catharine  II.  to  expel 
the  Turks  from  Europe ;  wiUi  that  view  she  had  sought  every  opportunity, 
however  frivolous  the  pretence,  of  engaging  them  in  hostilities ;  and  as 
the  Turks  were  generally  worsted,  Russia  generally  acquired  some  new 
territory,  and  a  greater  influence  over  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Russians 
had  also  been  at  war  with  Persia.  By  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  signed  in 
May,  1812,  the  former  power  ceded  to  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  Bes- 
sarabia and  the  chief  mouths  of  the  Danube:  the  peace  of  Tiflis,  in  1813, 
with  the  latter,  gained  her  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Caspian  sea,  be- 
tween the  Kur  and  the  Anaxes,  Georgia  havmg  been  united  before  with 
Russia ;  and  on  the  east  coast  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  with  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Russian  empire  having 
become  so  extensive  and  formidable,  Alexander  took  every  means,  by 
founding  and  supporting  the  holy  alliance,  to  maintain  his  high  position. 
After  the  conquest  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Russia  appears  to  have  discovered 
that  her  influence  over  Europe  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  which  would  enable  her  to  develope  those  resources  which 
make  a  country  formidable  in  war;  and  to  that  end  Alexander  re-organ- 
ized almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  his  empire. 

Among  other  matters  that  were  settled  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
determuied  that  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire,  with  a 
separate  government ;  and  Alexander  was  accordingly  crowned  king  of 
Poland.  The  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  the  most  laudable 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The  abuses  which  were  practised 
•11  all  departments,  civil,  military,  and  judicial,  required  a  degree  of  reso* 
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lutioii  and  (HTscviTiinco  to  corrncl ;  and  the  emperor  set  about  this  work 
of  rcforiiiatioii  with  all  the  honesty  and  zeal  or  a  patriot  prince,  lie  made 
frequent  tours  through  his  proviiwres,  in  onJer  to  be  an  cye-wilrieB.s  of  the 
local  administration  of  the  laws  ;  and  he  netrlected  no  opportunity  of  im- 
provinjr  the  (general  condition  of  his  subjects,  und  of  abolishing  vassalaire; 
but  the  resistance  made  to  his  benevolent  exertions  in  this  latter  ineaHure 
prevented  him  from  carryinij  out  his  inlenlions  to  any  great  extent.  He, 
however,  encouraged  the  arts  and  literature,  and  effected  many  salutary 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  while  he  patronized  commerce 
encouraged  manufacturers,  and  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowlcdgul 
by  means  of  tiie  press,  which  was  protected  by  a  careful  censorship 
from  the  pestilent  effects  of  licentiousness  in  morals,  and  of  sedition 
in  politics. 

The  emperor  Alexander  died  December  1,  1825,  at  Taganrock,  a  town 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas, — the  grand  duke  Constantine,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 
having  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  A  conspiracy  soon  after  broke  out,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  the  guard,  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  Constaiitine  immediately 
after  Alexander's  death,  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  Nicholas,  and  a 
tumult  ensued,  which  was  suppressed  at  last  by  the  mingled  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  emperor.  On  the  matter  being  afterwards  investigated, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  existed  for 
many  years;  and  different  punishments  were  assigned,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  guilt  of  the  parties  implicated  ;  some  being  executed,  some 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  others  imprisoned;  but  the  far  greater  number 
were  pardoned.  Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  a  war  with  Persia  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising  from  the  non-settlemeiil  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  between  Russia  and  that  power.  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had 
just  then  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  thinking  tlie  inoineiit  propi- 
tious for  attacking  Russia,  at  once  marched  over  the  frontier,  andadvaced 
as  far  as  Eiizabethpol;  but  the  Persians  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
War  was  now  immediately  declared  against  them,  and  general  Paske- 
witsch,  being  appointed  commander-iii-ciiief,  passed  tiie  Araxes,  look 
several  strong  fortresses,  entered  ancient  Media  with  no  opposition,  and 
forced  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace,  compelling  him  to  give  up  an  extensive 
territory  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  some  pro- 
vinces on  the  Caucasus,  besides  making  them  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  the  losses  by  the  invasion. 

The  Caucasus  consists  of  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains  in  western 
Asia,  covering  the  country  between  the  BUt,;k  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
They  extend  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  and  are  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  rushing  torrents,  steep  precipices,  and  frightful  avaiaiichea. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and 
are  mostly  barren;  but  the  lower  pans  are  clothed  with  thick  forests,  and 
the  plains  abound  in  orchards,  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  pastures.  It 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Circassia,  Melitenia,  Great  and  Little 
Kabarda,  Daghestan,  which  is  the  mountain-land  bordering  on  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  Scliirvan,  called  the  Paradise  of  Roses,  from  the  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers  which  grow  there  spontaneously.  The  tribes  who 
dwell  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  the  Lesghians, 
who  inhabit  the  most  eastern  parts,  live  by  plundering  their  neighbours, 
and  are  held  in  such  terror,  that  several  tribes  purchase  immunity  from 
their  depredations  by  paying  them  tribute. 

The  war  with  Persia  was  scarcely  ended  when  Turkey  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  government,  and  the  Russifin  minister,  Nessel- 
rode,  declared  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  sovereign  must  have 
satisfaction  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ackermann,  and  for  thu 
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liaUi-aheriflr  of  I)(!ceml>ur,  IH'.'O,  which  the  i'urto  had  addrcascd  :o  h11  (he 
puchus,  and  winch  coiitiiiiitnl  iiiiiiiy  dITciinivu  chariirM  iit{HiiiHt  KuMHiu.  A 
'Jeuluratiuii  of  war  wuh  acrordiiiKly  iMMUud  by  tho  fiii(H>rur,  and  on  the  7th 
of  May,  Id.'H,  th(!  itn.^HiaiiroriitN  |mNiii)d  thu  I'ruth,  to  the  imnihttrof  15,000 
men,  MicluihiiK  permMiH  of  all  di-HciintiunH  attached  to  the  cainp.  Count 
WittKeuHtL'in  waH  connnnndiT'in-chnif.  In  a  foitniKht  thu  UuMsians  had 
posseHHionof  suvltuI  townw  and  rorlrn«MC8,  and  ihi;  Turku  retired  into  the 
furtitii'd  inountain-|ioMition  of  Ohmnnla,  which  wan  the  centre  of  their 
operations.  Tht!  KusHninit  at  length  took  I'rawodi,  the  key  ol'the  lialkan; 
and  their  next  aim  wav  to  gain  nomtunnion  of  Varna.  To  carry  on  asic'ije 
ill  H  vui-  and  alnioHt  uninhahitaoiu  country  like  Hulitaria,  under  the  fatal 
influcnci:  uf  thu  climate,  thu  ditlhiuity  wan  Krcat;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulties  were  great,  ho  were  the  exertions  of  the  besiegers,  and  after  it 
had  been  invested  both  on  the  land  and  »v,n  sides,  breaches  were  made, 
and  a  body  of  troops  forced  their  way  into  the  city.  Terrified  by  this, 
the  enemy  gave  up  all  further  resistance,  and  the  campaign  in  Asia  proved 
guccessful.  The  predatory  population  on  the  Caucasian  mountains  sub- 
mitted to  Russia.  The  army  under  ('ount  I'askewitch  forced  its  way 
from  Caucasus  and  Ararat  into  Asiatic  Turkey,  und  took  by  storm  the 
Btrnng  fortress  of  Khara,  the  central  point  of  Turkish  Armenia,  together 
with  the  enemy's  camp.  After  this,  several  other  fortresses  fell  into  their 
hands,  so  that  beside  obtaining  jioNsesHion  of  Mingrelia  and  Imiretia,  the 
whole  pachalic  of  liajasid,  us  far  as  the  hank^  of  the  Euphrates,  was 
conquered.  In  Europe  the  succtms  of  the  Russians  was  more  equivocal; 
the  results  of  the  whole,  however,  wciru  important.  In  Kurope  and  in 
Asia,  Russia  had  gained  two  Turkish  principalities  and  three  pachalics, 
fourteen  fortresses,  and  thruu  casth's. 

The  Russian  emperor  Inid  rcjieatcd  his  inclination  for  peace  with  the 
Porte,  on  terms  of  indemnilicaticni  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  se- 
curity against  future  injuries;  hut  the  I'orte  had  refused.  On  the  con 
trary,  Mahmoud  annoinicud  a  new  campaign,  with  the  words,  "Monout 
and  independence  are  worth  nnire  than  life/*  Hitherto  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on  in  Constantinople,  with  the  reis  effendi,  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  Netherlands,  llu  Inid  delivered  to  the  reis  effendi  the  mani- 
festo of  Krance,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  lof  August  11, 1828),  which 
made  known  to  the  Porto  the  motive  ami  object  of  the  French  expedition 
against  the  Morea.  Thu  PruHsiun  ami)HSSHdor  likewise  advised  tiie  Porte 
to  yield;  but  no  representationH  would  induce  the  sultan  to  do  so,  and 
preparations  for  another  cam|mign  were  made  with  unusual  vigour.  In 
the  beginning  of  1812!),  Cunural  Dieljitsch  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  forces ;  and  alllu)iiuh  the  Turkish  army  was  greatly 
reinforced,  and  under  the  command  of  oint^ers  of  high  renown  and  unques- 
tionable bravery,  the  Russian  generals  Diebilsch  und  Paske witch  proved 
too  much  for  them.  Tno  latter  took  possession  of  Erzerum,  the  centre 
of  the  Turkish  power  in  Asia.  The  seraskier,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  Turkish  army,  and  governor  of  all  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  taken 
prisoner,  together  Willi  four  princi|)al  pachas,  and  150  pieces  of  cannon. 
But  the  sharpest  contest  of  tliu  ANiatic  campaign  was  occasioned  by  the 
attempt  of  the  pacha  of  Vau  to  retake  the  fortress  of  Baiasid.  The  attack 
was  made  with  7000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  aided  by  the  fire  from  a 
battery,  on  a  range  of  rocks,  which  swept  the  Russian  troops  on  the 
flank  and  rear,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tar- 
tar quarter  of  the  place.  After  Ihirty-two  hours  of  incessant  fighting,  the 
Turks  retreated.  The  career  of  Paskewitcli  in  this  campaign  had  been 
one  of  continual  success ;  and  such  had  been  his  preceding  campaign  in 
Persia. 

The  ci'.mpaign  in  the  Knropunn  provinces  was  still  more  successful. 
Several  battles  were  fought  in  the  spring,  in  which  the  Russians  under 
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l)i«'l)i(Hch  KffnerHlly  had  the  iulvmita^e,  Kiinipi-an  (aotics  ({iviii^  him  » 
Hn;i(ti>(l  Mii|)<!ri()rity.  At  hiiii^th  Silislriu  Hurr<!i>cleri.'(l,  and  tho  garriRon  of 
10,000  Mien  hrciiiiK!  priNoiiern  of  war  ;  220  pijfce.'i  of  cannon,  «'i|,{hiy  ■limd- 
arda,  iind  th«  w\u»\f.  of  tho  Turkmh  flot  lla,  falling  into  the  handH  of  the 
KuaNiaiiN.  DinlutHch  now  liaHtcnttd  to  (  tohh  the  Balkan,  and  continiirM 
hia  march  witlmut  any  aerious  ohstach  ^,  except  aiich  as  tli»  exccMNive 
heat  of  tli(>  wcntluT,  Ac,  pn'senlcd,  till  ho  n-achtd  Adrianople,  which  he 
took  on  thi)  aoili  of  Jnly.  Foiled  at  every  point,  the  Porte  waa  now  ready 
to  comnu-ni'o  ne^otiatiuna;  and  ac(;ordin((ly  a  treaty  of  peace  was  sitjneri, 
tho  principal  pointaof  which  were,  theccNaation  of  hoatilitieN ;  the  rcHto* 
ration  l)y  Huaainof  the  principalitic!^  of  Wallachia  and  iMoldavia,  and  ul 
all  thu  towna  occupied  by  the  Unaaians  in  Bulgaria  and  Uonielia;  the  set- 
tlement of  thu  houndnriea  between  tho  two  powera  in  Europe  and  Aaia; 
tho  proviaiona  for  the  rcligioua  liberty,  independent  adminiHtration,  and 
free  tnido  of  tho  people  o?  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  freedom  of  o^jui- 
morco  to  Knaaian  aubjecta  throui;hout  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  secured  by 
former  treatiea ;  freo  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  to  all 
nationi  at  poarfo  with  the  Porte ;  thu  stipulation  of  the  Porte  to  pay 
1,600,000  ducata  of  Holland  to  Russia  within  eighteen  months,  as  an  in. 
demniAcatioii  for  loaaes  of  Russian  subjects,  and  a  further  sum,  such  aa 
ahould  bo  n^trccd  on,  aa  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  with 
tho  accvaaiofi  of  the  Porte  to  the  arrangements  of  Russia,  Great  Britdin, 
and  France,  respecting  Greece.  Thus  the  emperor  Nicholas,  according 
to  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
■topped  short  in  the  career  of  conquest,  when  he  had  obtained  the  object* 
fur  which  the  war  waa  profeasedly  undertaken. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 


MoBT  countricahave  some  positive  origin  attributed  to  them,  and  nanded 
down  to  preaent  times  by  tradition,  although  no  trace  of  a  written  history 
may  bo  ibuiul ;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with  Poland.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romani  it  ia  likely  to  have  been  an  unexplored  part  of  the  great  Hyrca- 
nian  foreat ;  and  auch  irbabitants  as  it  contained  probably  belonged  lo 
thu  Sarmatians,  a  nation  of  barbarians  more  fierce  and  savage  than  any 
uf  the  other  hordes  with  whom  the  civilized  conquerors  of  Europe  had  tu 
contend  in  tliuir  work  of  universal  subjugation,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
aeoma  clear  that  Poland  citlier  afforded  no  mater. als  for  the  historian,  oi 
the  country  produced  no  writer  to  record  its  history,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  other  nations  of  Europe  emerged  from  obscurity.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  an  army  of  Sclavonians,  undar  the  command  of  Lesko,  took 
poaaeaaion  of  the  country,  a.  d.  550,  and  that  this  leader  became  the  first 
of  u  raco  of  kings,  who  held  the  sovereign  power  for  a  century. 

The  next  dynasty  of  kings  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  first 
Bovcreign,  and  called  the  dynasty  of  Piast :  but  nothing  worthy  of  iiot.ee 
ia  prcaerved,  until  Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty  of  Poland  in  the  year  1385.  Ou  his  being  elected  king,  he  re- 
nounced the  doctrines  of  paganism,  to  w  hich  he  had  before  adhered,  and 
nmbruccd  Christianity ;  from   which  time  it  spread  rapidly  among  tho 
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Pnlps.  Thih  priiicu  iiiiiti>()  ilie  whol)-  of  Ins  hiin-ditarv  (luininiotiH  to  those 
if  I'oliiinl :  III  return  for  whicli  l\\f  Poles  rciidere.!  the  orown  lierediiary 
n  Ilia  f'tiiiily ;  l)ut  Ilia  iiiulo  hue  tenniiiiited  in  tlie  prritoii  of  Si^ixrminii 
kuguHluH,  111  irj"'.',  Twocompelitorrt  tluni  KtJirted  for  tlie  viicniil  erowii; 
tlenry,  fliiku  of  Aiijou,  Itroilier  to  ChiirliH  IX.  of  France,  mid  Maximilian 
)(  Austria.  After  a  lon){  contlict,  the  former  of  thest  obtained  the  prize  ; 
Out  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  ho  Hucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
abniidoned  that  of  Poland. 

From  tliis  reijjn  we  may  date  the  correspondenee  between  the  French 
and  the  Poles,  which  sulmisled  until  the  inereaniiiij  power  of  its  northern 
iieigliboiirs  entirely  counteracted  the  polities  «)f  tlie  court  of  Versailles. 
On  the  seodiid  vaoaney,  Maximilian  wan  still  rejected ;  and  Stephen  liatori, 

f)riiice  of  TranHvlvaiiia,  chosen,  on  acconnl  of  the  high  renown  which  he 
tad  acipiired.  lie  marriitd  Anne,  the  sister  of  Sigismuml  AngiiHtUM,  of 
the  royal  house  of  Jagellon,  which  rendered  him  hijjlily  popular.  He 
waged  war  with  the  Muscovites,  and  recovered  from  them  all  that  they 
hail  formerly  taken  from  the  Poles;  after  which  he  settled  the  Ukraine, 
which,  in  the  Polish  language,  signifies  the  frontier,  and  which  was  at  that 
time  a  wild  and  unprofitable  desert.  He  it  was  that  introduced  military 
tenure  into  Poland,  by  which  he  formed  the  best  cavalry  in  the  world. 
He  likewise  established  a  militia,  composed  of  Cossacks,  which  soon 
became  a  respectable  body  of  infantry.  These  Cossacks  he  settled  in  the 
Ukraine.  Having  performed  these  essential  services  to  the  kingdom 
whi<!h  he  governed,  he  died,  in  158G. 

Theodore,  czar  of  Russia,  Maximilian,  arcliduko  of  Austria,  and  Sig. 
ismund,  prince  of  Sweden,  now  severally  put  fori.,  claims  and  contended 
for  the  crown.  The  year  after,  Sigismund,  having  defeated  ami  taken 
prisoner  his  rival,  Maximilian,  became  too  formidable  for  Theodore;  and 
established  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  name  of  Sigismund  HI.  lie  was 
a  zealous  papist,  and  waged  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with  his  native 
country,  Sweden;  but  in  his  wars  with  the  Turks  he  was  more  fortunate. 
He  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Uladis- 
iaus  VII.,  who  was  chosen  the  ICih  of  November,  16.32.  He  was  suc- 
cessful against  the  Turks,  the  Russians,  and  the  Swedes, and  died  in  1648. 
In  his  reign  the  interests  of  the  Polish  nobility  clashing  with  the  grants 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine,  a  fierce  contention 
arose.  His  brother,  John  Casimir,  succeeded  him,  although  a  cardinal. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  in  bi-  uign.  found  means  to  obtain  from  the 
Poles  a  renunciation  of  tiveir  ;  .ireignty  over  ducal  Prussia,  which  he 
held  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  oi  Poland.  This  renunciation  was  ratified 
b^  tl'e  treaty  of  Oliva  in  liiui.  Casimir  then  attempting  to  gain  an  un- 
controlable  and  absolute  sovereignty  in  Poland,  excited  a  civil  war;  and 
in  the  issue  his  army  wa»  defeated  by  prince  Lubomirski.  He  afterwards 
found  means,  however,  lu  drain  the  country  of  its  current  specie,  which 
he  remitted  to  France  ,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  footing 
in  Poland,  he  precipitately  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  followed  his  wealth. 
In  this  state  of  voluntary  exile  he  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  the 
crown,  and  died  two  years  after. 

On  the  resignation  of  Casimir,  four  candidates  appeared:  namely,  the 
prince  of  Russia;  the  duke  of  Newbourg,  who  was  suppor  .:  by  the 
interests  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  backed  by  the  Ger- 
man power;  and  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  contest  lay  between  the  dukes  of  Newbourg  and  Lorraine.  T  le  palatine 
Opalenski,  however,  by  popular  harangues,  had  the  address  to  set  them 
both  aside,  and  procure  the  election  of  prince  Michael  Wiesnowiski,  in 
1760,  who  reckoned  his  descent  from  a  brother  of  Jagellon.  He  was 
chosen  to  the  royal  dignity  as  being  a  Piast,  a  title  highly  respected  in 
Poland,  ind  signifying  a  nobleman  who  can  trace  his  descent  through  a 
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loiitf  line  of  Polish  ancestors;  but  being  a  weak  prince,  the  Turks  took 
advantage  of  his  incapacity,  invaded  Poland,  and  took  Kaminieck,  the 
capital  of  Podolia.  Michael  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity  ;  he  died  tluee 
years  after  his  elevation,  at  the  very  time  when  Sobioski,  tiie  Polish 
general,  had  gained  a  great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks.  Another 
contention  then  arose  about  a  successor ;  but  at  length  the  diet  unani- 
mously chose  John  Sobieski  for  their  king,  who  maintained  a  war  against 
the  Turks,  although  ill  seconded  by  the  nobility  ;  and  in  1675,  at  the  head 
of  no  more  than  6,000  men,  he  defeated  60,000  Turks  and  Tartars ; 
after  which,  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  troops,  he  drove  100,000 
of  the  enemy  out  of  Podolia,  and  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1676. 

The  Turks  by  this  defeat  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  observed  during  seven  years  ;  but  in  1683,  the  Ottomans  in- 
vaded Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  The  neighbouring  princes 
being  roused  to  action  by  the  impending  danger,  put  their  forces  under 
the  command  of  Sobieski,  whose  army  mustered  forty  thousand  strong; 
with  which  force  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  infidels,  whose  numbers 
were  little  short  of  two  hundred  thousand.  This  decisive  stroke  restored 
peace ;  but  the  great  military  talents  of  the  king,  joined  to  his  extreme 
parsimony,  created  jealousies  among  the  Polish  nobility,  of  his  having 
formed  designs  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  render- 
ing himself  an  absolute  monarch.  These  apprehensions,  which  were 
never  supported  by  any  direct  proofs,  embittered  his  latter  days.  He  died 
in  1696,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his 
reign.  He  left  a  son,  Prince  James  Sobieski,  whom,  however,  the  Poles 
did  not  nominate  for  their  king.  An  interregnum  of  a  twelvemonth  fol- 
lowed :  at  length  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen,  in 
preference  to  the  prince  of  Conli,  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  the 
interests  of  France ;  but  in  1705,  the  Poles  being  tampered  with  by  Charles 
XH.  of  Sweden,  declared  the  crown  vacant,  and  chose  Stanislaus  Leesen- 
ski,  palatine  Posnania;  to  establish  whom  on  the  throne,  Charles  of  Swe- 
den entered  Saxony  with  a  powerful  army,  and  compelled  Augustus  to 
save  his  electorate  by  abandoning  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 
The  reverses  of  fortune  which  Charles  experienced  in  1708,  gave  Augus- 
tus the  ascendency ;  and  his  competitor  found  it  necessary,  in  his  turn, 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  Disputes  and  ill-will,  however,  prevailed  between 
Augustus  and  the  nobility,  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January,  1732-3. 

Whether  the  house  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Bourbon,  should  fix  the  sue 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  then  plunged  Europe  into  war.  Tlie  for- 
mer supported  the  pretensions  of  Augustus,  the  son  of  the  deceased  king; 
in  which  nonlination  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  also  concurred  ;  the  lat- 
ter aimed  at  restoring  the  abdicated  Stanislaus,  whose  .laughter,  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  was  married  to  Louis  XV.  Notwithstanding  this  alliance,  his 
interest  was  not  vigorously  supported  by  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and  he 
was  finally  driven  out  of  Poland,  possessed  of  nothing  more  than  the 
empty  title  of  king ;  he,  however,  gained  the  duchy  of  Loraine  and  Bar, 
which  he  enjoyed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Stanislaus  died  in  January, 
1766,  having  attained  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He  was  dis 
tinguished  for  his  talents  and  virtues ;  his  humanity  was  active,  and  dis- 
played itself  in  many  noble  instances  of  kindness  and  generosity.  Though 
deprived  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  he  expressed  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  prosperity  of  that  country,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  its  interestj, 
m  a  work  which  he  wrote  and  published  in  the  year  1659,  entitled,  La 
Vuix  Libre  du  Citoyen;  ou  Observa^lions  sur  le  Gouvcrnement  du  Pologne. 

Frederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  king  of  Poland  in 
September,  1733,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  the  third  king 
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of  that  name.  He  married  JVfaria  Josepha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph I.  In  the  winter  of  1745,  (he  king  of  Prussia  attacked  him  in  his  he- 
reditary dominions,  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  and  forced  the  elec- 
tor to  accept  such  conditions  of  peace  as  were  proffered.  In  1756,  the 
king  of  Poland  having  secretly  become  a  party  in  a  confederacy  formed 
by  the  empress-queen  and  the  king  of  France,  to  strip  the  king  of  Prussia 
of  the  province  of  Silesia,  the  unfortunate  Augustus  suddenly  fell  a  victim 
to  the  resentment  of  that  monarch,  who  took  possession  of  Dresden,  his 
capital,  and  compelled  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war;  after  which  he  experienced  the  most 
bitter  calamities.  His  queen,  whose  every  motion  was  narrowly  watched 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  while 
the  designs  which  the  king  had  formed  for  the  advancement  of  his  family, 
by  procuring  for  one  of  his  sons  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  and  for  another 
the  bishopric  of  Liege,  were  entirely  frustrated.  Worn  down  with  years 
as  well  as  with  sorrows,  he  resigned  his  breath  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1763,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  year  from  his 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland. 

The  son  of  Augustus  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  crown ; 
but  he  died  of  the  small-pox  in  less  than  two  months  after.  Count  Po- 
niatowski,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit,  was  unanimously  elected  king, 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1764,  without  any  commotion  or  disturbance. 
The  powers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  supported  his  pretensions. 
The  ambassadors  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  empire,  who  opposed  his  elec- 
tion, retired  from  Warsaw,  when  the  diet  assembled.  He  took  the  name 
of  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The  new  king  had  not  long  sat  upon  the  throne, 
before  some  Russian  troops  entered  his  kingdom  on  the  plea  of  procuring 
a  toleration  and  other  privileges  f;>r  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  "dissi- 
dents," who  were  of  the  Greek  church,  and  also  for  the  Lutheran  and 
other  reformed  Christians.  The  bitter  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  Roman  catholics  and  the  dissidents,  kindled  the  flames  of  a  fierce, 
bloody,  and  desolating  civil  war,  which  raged  during  the  years  1769,  1770 
and  1771 ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  the  miserable  Poles  were  visited  with 
the  pestilence,  which  swept  off  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  part  which  the  king  of  Poland  took  against  the  dissidents,  caused  a 
conspiracy  to  be  formed  to  assassinate  him,  in  November,  1771 ;  from 
which  attempt  upon  his  life  he  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  Many  of  the 
conspirators  lost  their  lives  by  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 

Among  the  Poles  the  love  of  freedom  prevailed  without  the  spirit  of 
union.  A  kingdom  fertile  and  extensive  as  that  of  Poland,  torn  by  intes- 
tine commotions,  and  unprovided  with  the  means  of  self-defence,  present- 
ed a  most  alluring  prospect  to  its  powerful  neighbours.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  the  frivolous  and  obscure  claims  sot  up  by  the  threefpartitionino' 
powers,  to  the  territories  which  they  designed  to  appropriate ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  describe  the  countries  which  were  thus  forcibly  wrested.  The 
claims  of  Austria  comprehended  the  southern  p.^rls  of  Little  Poland,  and 
the  whole  of  Red  Russia,  with  Procutia.  The  royal  salt  mines  at  Wie- 
luski,  Brochnia,  and  other  places  in  Little  Poland  were  in  the  territory 
thus  seized.  The  district  seized  upon  by  the  empress  of  Russia,  was  the 
whole  of  Polish  Livonia,  and  that  part  of  Lithuania  which  borders  on  the 
Russian  empire,  and  extending  over  that  duchy  even  beyond  the  river 
Beresina.  The  king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  all  the  western  parts 
jf  Pomerania,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Netz,  together  with  the 
whole  of  Polish  Prussia ;  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn  only  excepted. 
As  these  countries  form  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  give  the 
command  of  the  Vistula,  they  were  highly  important  to  a  monarch,  whose 
dominions,  before  this  acquisition,  could  not  furnish  a  capacious  harbour 
for  shipping.     The  political  views  of  the  king  of  Prussia  thereby  became 
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much  enlarged,  being  directed  to  commercial  and  maritime  objects.  The 
inhabitants  (»f  the  countries  thus  dismembered  were  required,  by  the  mani- 
festos,  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  new  sovercisng 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  estates.  Tiie 
independent  spirit  of  the  Polish  nobility  could  ill  brook  such  mandates- 
many  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  and  estates,  and  submit  to 
voluntary  exile ;  carrying  with  them  such  parts  of  their  property  as  the 
short  time  allotted  them  would  enable  them  to  collect.  The  confiscation 
of  these  estates  was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  each  sovereign  :  it 
being  a  cruel  policy  constantly  practised  by  invaders  and  usurpers,  to  op 
press  and  ruin  the  native  nobility,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  adher 
ents.    This  memorable  partition  took  place  in  September,  1772. 

The  king  of  Poland,  unable  to  make  opposition  to  these  violent  acts 
was  induced  to  give  his  sanction  by  being  put  in  possession  of  a  rich  ter- 
ritory, which  was  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family ;  besides  which  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  debts,  was  presented  to  him 
as  the  farther  price  for  this  his  sacrifice  of  duty  to  tyranny.  Still,  how' 
ever,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  diet  was  called;  the  members  of  which 
were  compelled  to  give  their  votes  to  ratify  the  alienation  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  thought,  ht>wever,  that  this  change  of  gov- 
ernment,  though  brought  about  without  any  colour  of  Justice,  might,  after 
the  convulsions  caused  by  its  first  establishment  had  subsided,  tend  to  en- 
large the  sun>  of  human  happiness  in  those  districts,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  country  more  wealthy  and  flourishing,  as  the  oppressions  of  the  no- 
bility were  likely  to  be  greatly  restrained,  and  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry to  be  considerably  amended. 

A  new  constitution  was  settled  for  Poland  on  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  by 
which  the  Catholic  faith  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  country, 
but  a  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  persuasions.  For  a  few 
years  Poland  appeared  to  flourish ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  left  to 
Stanislaus  was  greatly  benefitted  by  his  judicious  introduction  of  artisans 
from  France  and  other  countries,  under  whose  superintendence  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  were  carried  on  to  considerable  advantage.  But 
though  the  Poles  were  attached  to  their  king,  they  saw,  with  indignation 
and  distrust,  the  prospect  of  being  still  farther  humbled  and  reduced  by 
the  three  self-elected  arbiters  of  a  nation's  fate.  The  French  revolution 
had  just  broken  out ;  and  the  Russian  empress,  fearing  the  eflfect  of  such 
an  example  upon  a  warlike  people,  agreed  with  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
make  suf;h  new  division  of  the  Polish  territories  as  should  render  all  at- 
tempts fruitless  which  they  might  make  to  recover  their  independence. 

Relying  upon  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  engaged  to 
prevent  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  internal  concerns 
of  Poland,  the  Poles  were  not  intimidated  at  the  hostile  preparations  of 
Russia.  But  their  hopes  were  miserably  disappointed.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, when  appealed  to,  refused  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  they  were 
left  to  engage  single-handed  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Catherine  immediately  marched  an  army  into  Poland  ;  and  Stanislaus 
raised  a  considerable  force,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
nephew.  Prince  Joseph  Foniatowski ;  but  the  Polish  monarch,  desirous  of 
averting  the  miseries  of  war,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Russia,  annulled  the 
new  constitution,  and  allowed  the  Russians  to  take  possession  of  his  cap- 
ital. This  occurred  in  1'93.  Having  proved  so  far  fortunate,  Catherine 
resolved  to  secure  her  dominion  over  Poland  by  still  more  weakening  its 
power;  and,  in  consequence,  agreed  upon  a  further  partition  of  this  de- 
spoiled kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  siezed  as 
his  share  the  cities  of  Thorn  and  Dantzic.  Amazed  at  this  act  of  aifgres- 
sive  duplicity,  and  deluded  by  the  ambiguous  answers  of  the  Russian  am- 
bassador,  the  confederates  of  Targovitz  iiiviied  the  nation  to  rise  in  de- 
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leiiee  of  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  call  was  obeyed  with  sin- 
gular alacrity.  The  Russian  forces  were  now  ordered  to  act  in  concert 
with  those  of  Prussiia ;  and  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  openly 
avowing  their  intention  of  effecting  a  further  dismemberment  oK  Poland, 
forcibly  obtained  the  silent  assent  of  the  diet  of  Grodno  to  this  iniquitous 
measure. 

Th°  indignation  of  the  Polish  patriots  was  now  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch,  a  id  they  instantly  resolved  to  make  one  more  desperate  and  fina. 
effort  to  restore  the  freedom  of  their  country.  With  amazing  rapidity  a 
general  insurrection  was  organized,  and  as  the  king  had  lost  the  confi 
dence  of  the  nation  by  his  weakness,  the  troops  unanimously  placed  at 
their  head  the  celebrated  Count  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  a  young  man  of 
high  birth  but  small  fortune,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  military  school 
at  Warsaw,  and  had  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Washington,  in  the 
American  war  of  independence.  Madaiiiiska,  a  Polish  general,  raised  the 
stiiinJard  of  revolt,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Kosciusko,  took  Cracow,  from 
which  city  they  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  signed  an  act  de- 
claratory of  their  motives  and  intentions.  Kosciusko  was  then  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  army  and  of  the  republic,  with  unlimited  power. 

The  first  operation  of  the  severe  contest  that  immediately  ensued 
proved  favourable  to  the  patriots,  who  routed  a  Russian  army  of  superioi 
force  near  Cracow,  and  expelled  them  from  Wilna.  Meanwhile  the  Rus 
sian  ambassador  compelled  Stanislaus  to  declare  the  insurgents  rebels 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  arsenals.  This  demand  drove  the  in- 
habitants to  desperation ;  they  flew  to  arms,  and  after  a  sanguinary  contest  ol 
forty-eight  hours,  the  Russians  were  driven  out  of  Warsaw  with  immense 
slaughter;  and  preparations  were  immediately  made,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Kosciusko,  who  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  repel  any  future  attack. 

If  the  cnn'i  i  u;  d  hitherto  been  unequal,  it  was  now  rendered  much 
more  so.  A  si;  1;; '  ntered  into  the  views  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  pow- 
ful  armies  acvn;  -"'i  on  every  side.  After  an  obstinate  battle  the  king  of 
Prussia  defeated  Kosciusko,  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  marcned 
towards  Warsaw,  where  the  enraged  populace  had  committed  great  ex- 
cesses. His  offers  of  accommodation  having  been  rejected,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  capital,  but  being  repulsed  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  con  erates,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  abandon  this 
enterprise,  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  two  months.  During  the  time  these 
events  took  place  at  Warsaw,  the  Russians  under  Suwarrof  had  defeated 
the  Poles  at  Brezesk,  and  General  Fersen  was  endeavouring  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  grand  Russian  army.  Kosciusko  hastened  to  prevent  this 
junction;  but  in  an  obstinate  battle  against  the  superior  forces  of  Feisen, 
the  Poles  were  touted,  and  their  gallant  chief  having  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  was  hurried  as  an  exile  to  the  dreary  regions  of  Siberia. 
As  far,  however,  as  loss  of  liberty  and  expatriation  could  be  rendered  en- 
durable, it  was,  under  all  circumstances,  so  rendered  in  the  present  in- 
stance; more  than  ordinary  attention  having  been  paid  in  providing  him 
not  only  willi  suitable  apartments,  but  with  books,  drawing  materials,  &c. 
for  his  recreation  and  amusement;  an  indulgence  rarely  granted  to  Rus- 
sian captives. 

Deeply  was  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Thaddeus  deplored  by  the  Poles  ; 
and  though  it  did  not  wholly  break  the  spirit  of  the  patriots,  it  nevertheless 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  Suwarrof  advanced  without  opposition  under 
the  walls  of  Warsaw;  and  the  Polish  generals  took  post  in  the  suburbs  of 
Praga,  situate  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  4th  of  Novem 
ber,  179.5,  they  were  vigorously  assaulted  by  Suwarrof,  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  The  contest  raged  above  eight  hours ;  but  it  terminated 
in  the  uiter  destruction  of  the  Polish  army,  whose  shattered  remains  re- 
tired into  the  city  of  Warsaw.    The  citizens  of  the  capital  surrendered  to 
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the  conqucrorsv  who  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword  nearly  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  sparing  neither  age  or  sex.  The  troops  endeavour- 
ed  to  force  tlieirway  through  the  enemy's  lines;  but  nearly  the  whole  ol 
them  were  cut  to  pieces.  Poland,  now  laid  prostrate,  witnessed  ihe  de- 
parture  of  its  last  king,  who,  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  his  throne.  The  final  partition  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  sove 
reigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  net  long  delayed.  A  pension 
was  settled  on  the  ex-king,  who  retired  first  to  Grodno;  but  on  the  death 
of  Catherine,  in  1796,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated 
with  much  respect  and  attention  by  tha  emperor  Paul,  at  whose  court  he 
resided  ti  is  death.  Fortunately  for  Kosciusko,  and  the  Polish  patriots 
in  generH  ,  tne  new  emperor  looked  on  them  with  more  than  a  pitying 
eye ;  he  not  only  restored  the  former  to  liberty,  but  made  him  the  most 
liberal  offers  to  remain  in  his  service ;  they  were,  however,  respectfully 
declined  ;  and  the  heroic  chief,  after  spending  some  little  time  in  kngland, 
went  to  America,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  chose  France  as  his  residence,  and  settled  near  Fontainebleau, 
All  the  Polish  patriots  in  Ine  Russian  prisons  were  released  by  the  empe^ 
ror  Paul,  and  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  of  whom  there  was  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand,  were  recalled.  But  many  of  the  bravest  Poles, 
who  had  fought  with  Kosciusko,  r  iking  their  escape,  entered  the  French 
service,  and  were  formed  into  separate  battalions,  distinguished  by  Bona- 
parte as  his  Polish  legions. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1801,  his  con 
duct  towards  the  Poles  was  not  less  liberal  than  that  of  Paul,  his  father, 
had  been.  Contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  other  two  powers,  he 
scrupled  not  to  bestow  high  offices  on  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
served to  them  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.  Lithuania  (the  Rus 
sian  portion)  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  with  a  governor  over 
each,  but  all  these  governors  were  Lithuanian  nobles ;  and  members  of  the 
diet  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  peasants  were  still  held  in  feudal 
bondage,  but  encouragement  was  given  to  many  plans  which  tended  to 
their  improvement,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  Not  long  after  Bo- 
naparte reached  the  imperial  dignity,  one  of  his  favourite  schemes  was 
that  of  freeing  the  Poles  from  the  subjection  of  the  thres  great  northern 
powers  and  availing  himselfof  the  services  of  that  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
of  whose  valour  and  physical  capabilities  he  had  ample  proofs  in  his  late 
campaigns.  He  accordingly  visited  Kosciusko,  who  was  still  residing 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms, 
once  more,  for  the  land  of  his  birth;  but  the  gallant  hero  perhaps  doubled 
the  sincerity  of  the  Gallic  emperor's  professions,  and  declined  his  over- 
tures ;  but  though  Kosciusko  refused,  there  were  tliousands  of  others  who 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Bonaparte  pursued  his  plan  of  conquest.  The 
event  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  fought  with  the  Prussians  in  1806,  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  Warsaw,  and  all  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  been  annexed 
to  Prussia;  this  territory  he  formed  into  a  separate  state,  which  he  called 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and,  uniting  it  to  Saxony,  he  gave  to  the 
king  of  'hat  country  the  additional  title  of  grand  duke  of  Warsaw. 

The  dismembered  country,  which  now  first  received  internal  order  from 
foreign  hands,  continued  in  this  condition  till  November,  1806,  when  Na- 
poleon's victories  led  the  emigrant  Poles,  under  Dombrowski,  to  Posen 
and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  July  9,  1807,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed  into  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  which  received  a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxony,  and,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  French  code,  a  constitution  similar  to  the  French,  by 
which  bondage  was  abolished.  Dantzic  was  to  have  been  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  SaxoViy,  but  remained  a  French  place 
of  arms.    The   grants  bestowed  on  French  officers,  and  still  more  the 
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continental  system,  which  destroyed  all  trade,  exhausted  the  public  reve- 
nues ;  so  that  Poland,  amid  all  its  natural  wealth,  experience<l  the  fate  ot 
Tantalus.  The  necessity  of  furnishing  troops  for  the  Frencli  service,  was 
llso  a  check  on  the  prosperity  of  the  new  state,  and  annihilated  all  that 
Prussia  had  effocled  at  great  sacrifices.  Vet  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufaciures,  that  had  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Broomberg,  sustained 
themselves.  The  government  of  the  duchy  did  everything  practicable 
under  such  unfavourable  circu;^stances.  The  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  1809,  augmented,  indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the  country,  but  de- 
veloped, to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  military  energies  of  the  people. 
Under  the  command  of  Poniatowski  and  French  officers,  the  Polish  troops 
rivalled  the  best  troops  of  France  in  valour.  They  advanced  to  Cracow, 
and  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809)  annexed  Western  Galicia  to  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  hitherto  contained  thirty-nine  thousand 
square  miles,  with  2,200,000  inhabitants;  so  that  it  now  comprised  sixty 
thousand  square  miles,  with  3,780,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  fought  in  Spain  with  great 
bravery. 

Meanwhile  Russia  assumed  the  administration  of  the  whole  duchy. 
Dantzic,  with  its  territory,  reverted  to  Russia,  and  the  congress  at  Vienna 
(in  May,  1815)  decided  the  fate  of  the  country. — 1.  The  city  of  Cracow, 
with  its  territory,  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent republic ; — 2.  The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with 
the  circle  of  Tamapola,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  was  restored  to  Austria; — 3.  The  circles  of  Culm  and  Michelan, 
the  city  of  Thorn  and  its  territory,  the  department  of  Posen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circles  of  Powitz  and  Peysern,  and  part  of  the  department 
of  Kalisch,  as  far  as  the  Prozna,  excluding  the  city  and  rircle  of  that  name, 
were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  united  Dantzic,  Tho.n,  Culm,  and 
Michelan  with  West  Russia,  and  from  the  remainder  (11,400  square 
miles,  with  847,000  inhabitants)  formed  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  and  ap- 
pointed Prince  Riidzivil  governor.  All  the  rest  was  united  with  the 
Russian  empire,  under  the  name  of  the  •'  kingdom  of  Poland,"  but  with  a 
separate  administration,  and  such  a  territorial  extent  as  the  Russiaii  em- 
peror should  see  fit.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  assumed  the 
title  of  czar  and  king  of  Poland,  and  received  homage  in  Warsaw. 

Poland,  though  thus  divided,  preserved  its  name  and  language,  as  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  secured  to  all  Poles  who  were  subjects  of  either  of  the 
three  powers  such  an  organization  as  tended  to  maintain  their  national 
existence.  A  Polish  charter  was  accordingly  promulgated  (November 
'J7, 1615).  The  government  of  the  country  was  to  be  vested  in  a  native 
Pole,  as  lieutenant  of  tiie  kingdom,  unless  one  of  the  imperial  princes 
should  be  appointed  viceroy.  This  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  tyrannical  Constantine,  as  commander-in-chief.  Equality  of 
religious  sects,  personal  security,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  all  employments,  civil  and  military,  in  the  country,  by  Poles,  were 
among  the  promises  of  the  charter;  and  these  rights  were  to  be  secure(f 
by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two  chambers.  But  these  promises  were 
kept  only  to  the  ear;  restrictions  on  the  press,  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  punishments ;  insults  and  injuries;  a  mockery  of  a  diet,  which  was 
not  allowed  to  exercise  any  real  authority ;  the  violation  of  every  article 
of  the  charier  by  a  Russiaii  barbarian;  peculation  and  extortion  practised 
by  the  inferior  oflUcers  ; — these  were  some  of  the  features  of  the  Russian 
government  of  Poland. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (December.  1825)  and  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it  ex- 
tended to  Warsaw,  several  hundred  persons  were  arrested  in  Poland,  and 
a  commission  constituted,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  in- 
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quire  into  the  aflair.    Tlie  only  discovery  of  this  inquisitorial  tribunni  was 
that  secret  societies  had  existed  in  Poland  since  1821.     In  May,  1829* 
Nicholas  was  crowned  at  Warsaw.     In  1828,  however,  a  secret  soniety 
had  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  the  cause  of  independence  ;  and  to  their  agency  is  the  insurrt Ttion 
of  1830  to  be  attributed.     It  (tppears,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  imtncdiate. 
ly  occasioned  by  a  sham  conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Russian  police,  whi) 
had  thus  induced  a  number  of  young  men  to  betray  themselves,  and 
crowded  the  prisons  with  their  victims.     Not  only  Polish  officers,  youth 
of  the  military  school,  and  students,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  but  *he  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  chief  nobles,  were 
ready  to  p     ^ur    ;e  an  effort  to  save  ihemsalves  from  what  they  now 
foresaw-      .,  f   ccpation  of  Poland  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  marching 
of  th*?  Polish  iroops  to  the  south  of  Europe.     Such  was  the  state  of  tilings 
when  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  19, 1830.    A  youn? 
officer  entered  the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  called 
the  youth  to  arms.    They  immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the  resi- 
dence of  Constantine,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  his  person.    They  were  joined,  on  the  way,  by  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  palace ;  but  the  prince  was  con- 
cealed in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his  escape  by 
a  secret  door.    Another  party  of  cadets  and  students  paraded  the  streets 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Polish  troops! 
The  arsenal  was  seized,  with  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  the  in- 
surrection became  general.     On  the  next  morning  forty  thousand  troops 
and  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw. 
The  administrative  council  was  summoned  ta  preserve  order;  and,  to 
give  more  influence  to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it.     Measures  were  taken  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  and  of  anew  police  and  municipal  government. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Warsaw,  with  three  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regj. 
ments  of  infantry,  without  opposition.     On  the  5th,  General  Chlopicki  was 
proclaimed  dictator  till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  convoked  for 
the  IBth.    Meanwhile  Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clared  that  no  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  rebels ;  and,  on  the  24th, 
another  addressed  to  the  Russians,  telling  them  that  the  Poles  had  dared 
to  propose  conditions  to  their  legitimate  master :  "  God,"  he  adds, "  is  with 
us ;  and  in  a  single  battle  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace."    January  24,  the  Polish  diet,  which  had  been  open- 
ed on  the  18th  of  December,  declared  the  absolute  independence  of  Poland, 
and  the  termination  of  the  Russian  dominion ;  and  on  the  25th,  that  the 
Polish  throne  was  vacant.    Although  the  immediate  cause  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  the  severe  punishmenf  inflicted  on  the  pnpils  of  the  military 
academy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Poles  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
attempt  by  the  success  that  had  attended  the  Parisians  in  the  preceding 
July.     The  object  of  the  Polish  revolutionists,  however,  was  not  to  with- 
draw themselves  entirely  from  the  authority  of  the  Russian  emperor,  but 
only  to  maintain  the  privileges  that  were  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrannous  viceroyship  of  the  grand- 
duke  Constantine.    They  had  now,  however,  drawn  the  sword;  and  al- 
though two  commissioners  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  endeavour 
to  effect  an  arrangement,  the  emperor  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and 
denounced  the  revolted  Poles  as  traitors  to  whom  no  lenity  would  be 
siiown. 

Marshal  Diebitscli,  who  had  so  successfully  conducted  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  advanced  as  far 
AS  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Poles  near  the  walls  ui 
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Iheir  capital,  February  25,  1831   (the  loss  of  the  Poles  is  stated  to  have 
been  •''.SOO,  that  of  their  enerniea  4,.')00);  but  when  Princ«  Uadzivil  re- 
gigiied  the  command,  on  the  28th,  and  Skrzynecki,  then  only  a  colonel, 
WHS  appointed   in  his   place,  the   Polish    cause  gained   str(Mi(;th.     This 
brave   olficer,  though  finally    unsuccessful,   like  the  heroic;  Kosciusko, 
proved  that  he  deserved  a  better  fate.     March  31,  he  was  victorious  over 
the  Russians  in  a  night  attack.     He  advanced  cautiously,  and,  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  reached  their  cantonments  without  being  per- 
ceived.    The  advanced  guard  of  General  Geismar,  consisting  of  eight  or 
len  thousand  men,  was  first  attacked,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  ;  the 
Poles  took  four  thousand  prisoners  and  one  thousand  six  hnndred  pieces 
of  cannon.     Immediately  afterwards,  hr  attacked  General   Hosen,  who 
was  posted  with  twenty  thousand  men  at  Dembe  VVielski,  and  obliged 
him  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners  and  nine  pieces  of 
cannon.     Another  important  victory  was  gained  near  Zelcchow,  when 
twelve  thousand  Russians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  with  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.     During  this  action,  the  Lithuanians  and  Volhynians, 
who  served  in  the  Russian  army,  turned  their  arms  against  the  Russians, 
and  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Poles.    The  peasants  in 
various  quarters  of  Poland  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  hasten- 
ed, with  whatever  weapons  they  could  obtain,  to  the  army.     Insurrections 
broke  out  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Kowno,  Ukraine,  VVilna,  and  even  in 
ancient  Poland,  as  far  as  Smolensk.     On  the  other  hand,  Genenil  Dwer- 
nicki,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  rear  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  who  had  been  victorious  over  them,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
pass  into  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  authori- 
ties of  that  country,  April  87,  with  5000  Poles.    The  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  still  continued,  and  hopes  were  entertained  in  every  country 
that  tha  manly  resistance  of  the  Poles  would  induce  powerful  cabinets  to 
interfere;  but,  unfortunately,  Prussia  :.iid  Austria,  being  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Poland,  did  all  in  ti:eir  power  to  prevent  inter- 
ference, while  Britain  and  Franc     were  to  j  much  occupied  at  home  to 
render  essential  aid.    Tlie  militc      operations  were  now  prosecuted  with 
new  vigour,  and  the  emperor,  who,  in  a  inanifestjo  addressed  to  the  Rus- 
sians, had  called  (hem  the  legitimate  masters  of  the  Poles,  was  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice  to  regain  the  Polish  throne.     Their  fate  was  soon 
decided.    After  two  days  fighting,  Warsaw  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
(September,  1831);  the  confiscation  of  their  property  and  exile  to  Sibe- 
ria followed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  though  many  found  an  asylum  in 
Kngland,  and  other  countries,  they  were  mostly  in  extreme  poverty,  and 
dependent  on  the  benevolence  of  those  who  pitied  their  hard  fate  while 
they  admired  their  patriotism.     Poland  was  soon  afterwards  incorporated 
with  Russia;  and  although  it  has  its  separate  diet  and  code  of  laws,  Rus- 
sian troops  are  stationed  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  it  bears  every 
semblance  in  other  respects  to  a  conquered  country. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


From  the  earliest  times  this  country  has  been  no  less  celebrated  for  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  animated  the  inhabitants,  than  for  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  character  of  its  scenery.    Snow-capped  mountains,  wit<? 
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fertile  vallies  and  peaceful  lakes  at  their  base,  are  here  seen  in  contrast 
with  noble  forests,  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  glaciers  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  whose  crystal  pinnacles  tower  above  each  other  and  flash  their 
light  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  noon-day  sun.  But,  in  alludnig  lo  the 
geographical  features  of  Switzerland,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  presuiii 
business  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  its  history. 

The  northern  and  southern  nations  of  Europe  have  been  singularly  In. 
termingled  in  the  history  of  Helvetia,  whose  Alpine  walls  seem  liki!  a 
barrier,  separating  them  from  each  other.  The  Roman  legions,  indued 
conquered  the  Gauls,  Uhxtians  and  Alemanni,  in  the  forests  and  marshes' 
but  they  could  not  destroy  the  northern  spirit  of  freedom.  The  traces  of 
its  ancient  subjugation  to  Home  are  still  visible  in  the  Romanic  language 
of  a  part  of  Switzerland.  Helvetia,  under  the  Romans,  had  a  flourishing 
trade,  which  covered  the  land  with  cities  and  villages  ;  and  Switzerland 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Northern  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other,  before  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  the  northern  and  largest  part  o| 
Switzerland,  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Franks.  On  the  Jura  dwelt  the  Burgundians,  and  RhaUia  was  under  the 
Ostrogoths.  Three  German  nations,  therefore,  freed  the  country,  aboui 
A.  D.  450,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Christianity  had  already  been  introduce^f  into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Geneva 
Coire,  and  other  places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  gave  their  laws 
and  their  habits  to  the  Helvetians;  and  the  Alemanni  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Each  soldier  received  a  farm  ;  a  judge,  or  centgrave, 
was  set  over  one  hundred  of  these  farms  (forpiing  a  cent,  or  hundred); 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  settled  all  questions  between  the 
free  citizens,  was  called  Malluo.  Several  cents  formed  a  Gan  (hence 
Thurgan,  Aargan,  &c.),  the  judge  of  which  was  styled  count  (graf ) ;  and 
the  counts  were  under  a  duke.  The  great  irrup  ion  of  barbarians  swepi 
through  the  peaceful  vallies  of  the  Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disap 
peared.  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and  even  Huns,  settled  in  different  pans 
of  the  country.  At  last,  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  ol'  tiic 
lands  of  the  conquered  Alemanni,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  the  Rli;i;iiaii 
mountains. 

In  534,  they  likewise  subjected  the  Burgundians;  and  all  Switzerland 
became  a  portion  of  the  Frankish  empire.  The  country,  however,  re- 
tained its  ancient  constitution ;  the  Romans  and  old  inhabitants  were  gov- 
erned by  Roman,  the  Alemanni  by  Aleinanic  laws  ;  and  each  of  tlie  oilier 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Christian  religion  was  restored  anew 
and  the  desola'  '  fields  were  again  brought  under  cultivation.  On  tht 
partition  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  among  the  Merovingians,  Switzer- 
land was  divided  between  two  sovereigns  ;  one  reigned  over  AleinaiiiiiHii, 
and  the  other  over  Burgundian  Switzerland,  or  Little  Burgniuly.  Pipin 
reunued  the  whole  country,  and  Charlemagne  encouraged  tlic  arts  aini 
sciences  in  Helvetia.  Under  his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  became 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  royal  authority,  and  finally  made  the 
possession  of  their g-an*  hereditary.  One  of  them  (Rodolph)  established, 
in  888,  the  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Reuss  am!  tlie  Jura. 
Nine  years  previously,  Boso  liad  established  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  the 
territory  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Thirty  years  afterwjirds,  the 
two  Burgundian  kiiigdoins  were  united.  The  counts  in  the  other  part  o( 
Switzerland  were  still  nominally  subject  to  German  kings ;  but  they  con- 
ducted themselves  as  princes,  assumed  the  name  of  their  castles,  ana  com- 
pelled the  free  inhabitants  of  their  gans  to  acknowledge  them  us  their 
lords.  Hence  arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and  complicated  govern- 
ments, whose  chiefs  were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with  eai  li  (tilj.-r 
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^ar  was  the  business  of  the  nobles,  and  misery  the  fate  of  the  people  in 
ihe  distracted  land.  The  emperor  Co'irad,  therel'ore,  set  a  duke  over  the 
counts  in  Alemannia  in  911.  But  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  house  were 
the  first  wlio  compelled  the  dukes,  counts  and  bishops,  in  Switzerland,  to 
respect  their  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Rndolph  III.,  the  fifth  and  last  king  of  Burgundy 
(103°2)i  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  reunited  Burgundian  Switzerland  with 
Alemannia,  which  belonged  to  the  German  empire.  But  under  Henry 
IV.,  grandson  of  Conrad  II.,  the  royal  authority  in  Switzerland  was  again 
overthrown.  The  country  people  became  more  secure ;  tiie  feuds  amonff 
the  nobility  flourished ;  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  among  the  Romanic,  and 
Zurich  and  Basle  among  the  German  cities,  became  thriving  towns.  The 
families  of  Savoy,  Kyburg,  and  Hapsbnrg,  were  the  most  powerful  among 
the  noble  families.  Many  nobles  went,  about  this  time,  to  FaluHtine;  and 
thus  the  country  was  delivered  from  their  oppression.  After  tlie  death  of 
Beriliold  v.,  last  dukfcof  Zahriiigcn,  in  1218,  Alemannia  again  came  into 
possession  of  the  emperor.  His  hereditary  estates  in  tlie  Uchlland  and  in 
Little  Burgundy,  passed  by  his  sister  Agnes,  to  the  house  of  Kyburg. 

From  this  time,  the  Hapsburgs  in  northern  Helvetia,  and  the  counts  of 
Savoy  in  the  south-west,  grew  more  and  more  powerful.  The  emperor 
appointed  some  nobleman  as  governor  of  each  cily,  or  community,  wliich 
was  not  under  a  count,  to  collect  the  public  revenue,  and  to  punish  viola- 
tions of  the  public  peace.  The  German  kings  were  no  longer  able  to  af- 
ford protection  ;  might  gave  right,  and  the  boldest  became  the  mightiest. 
Sevtr.il  inferior  lords,  and sevenil  places, therefore,  sought  the  protection 
of  Hapsliurg  or  Savoy.  Zurich,  Berne,  Basle  and  Soleure,  the  districts  of 
Uri,  Schweitz  and  Underwaldnn,  gradually  acquired  the  seignenrial  nghis 
from  tlie  emperors  by  purchase  or  by  grant,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
imperial  cities  or  imperial  districts.  They  were  more  prosperous  and 
powerful  than  the  nobility,  who  lived  in  'heir  solitary  castles,  at  euinity 
with  each  other.  Even  the  crusades,  by  promoting  commerce,  im- 
proved the  already  flourishing  (tondilion  of  the  cities,  as  a  part  of  the 
troops,  arms,  provisions,  &c.,  were  transmitted  to  Italy  lhron;,'ti  the  passes 
of  the  Alps.  The  crusaders  bronglit  back  new  inventions  m  lliearts,  new 
kinds  of  fruits,  &c.  The  gold  and  silk  manufactures  of  the  Italians  and 
eastern  nations  were  imitated  in  Switzerland;  refinement  took  tin,' place 
of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the  favourite  annisement  of  llic  nobles. 
The  ciiie?  now  formed  alliance  for  their  mutual  protection  ajjjaiiisi  the  ra- 
paeity  of  thu  nobles,  and  demolished  many  castles  from  which  they  exer- 
cised their  oppression  upon  the  peaceful  merchants. 

At  Ihe  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ro<!olph  of  Hapsbnrg,  who,  in 
1264,  had  inherited  the  estates  of  his  uncle  Hartmann,  count  of  Kyburg, 
became  mere  powerful  than  the  old  lords  of  the  soil.  As  king  and  em- 
peror of  Germany,  he  held  a  court  at  Helvetia;  but  ho  did  not  abuse  his 
power  to  reduce  the  freemen  to  vassalage.  His  anibiiious  sons,  how- 
ever, Rodolph  and  Albert,  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  tlic  Swiss. 
Alhert,  in  particular,  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity  in  l'J!)8,  by  his 
tyranny  and  obstinacy  gave  rise  to  the  first  confederacy  of  ilie  Swiss  can- 
tons. On  the  niglit  of  November  7,  1307,  thirty-three  brave  countrymen 
met  at  Grutlin,  a  solitary  spot  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Fiirsi  o?  Uri, 
Staiiffaclier  of  Scdiweitz,  and  Melchthal  of  Uiiderwalden,  were  thu  leaders 
on  this  occasion.  All  swore  to  maintain  their  ancient  inile|)endence. 
The  three  Waldstadte,  or  forest-towns  (as  these  cantons  were  called), 
accordingly  rose,  deposed  the  Austrian  governors,  and  desiroyed  the 
castles  built  to  overawe  the  country.  Henry  VII..  tlie  sui-ccssor  ot 
Alhert  on  the  German  throne,  confirmed  to  the  foresl-towiis  the  rights 
of  whi(!h  Albert  had  endeavoured  to  rob  them.  'I'he  hoube  of  Austria 
still  contended  obstinately  for  its  lost  privileges.  But  the  warlike  spirit 
15 
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of  lli«  pf'oplf  foBteroil  a  lovf!  of  cniiquost  and  plunder,  and  miituiil  hatred 
kiiidltd  civd  wars  hi'lwi'cii  nci;fhbouriiii{  <:aiil()i»s;  furtign  (lowcrs  ioiight 
the  aid  (tf  tlu;  (•oiiffdcralts  iiiltieir  ('onH'sts.  In  14','4,  the  people  of  •>.« 
Grey  League  established  their  independeiiee,  and  were  soon  after  joined 
by  tlioHe  of  the  other  two  leagues. 

The  emperor  Frederic  111.  then  called  a  Krenrh  army  into  Switzerland 
to  protect  his  family  estates.  The  Swiss  made  a  second  Thermopyln-  of 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Jacob  at  liasle,  where  IfiOOof  them  withstood 
20,000  French  under  the  dauphin   Louis,  (August  i-'fi,  1441.)     Tin  y  next 

S revoked  Charles  the  Hold  of  Hiirgundy,  who  inarclu;d  into  their  <'ouiitry, 
ut  was  defeated  at  Granscm,  Murten,  or  Morat,  and  Nancy,  in  1477.  T|,e 
confederates  themselves  aspired  to  conquest,  the  people  being  fired  by  the 
desire  of  plunder,  and  the  nobles  by  warlike  ambition.  In  M60,  tliey 
wrested  Thurga  from  Austria;  and  from  1436  to  M.'JO,  Zurich,  Schueitz 
and  Glarus  contended  for  Toggenburg,  till  Uerne  decided  the  dispute  ia 
favour  of  Schweitz.  The  confederated  cantons  from  this  time  bore  ilm 
name  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  foreign  countries.  In  1481,  Kriburg 
and  Soleure  entered  the  confederacy.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  now 
determined  to  force  the  Swiss  to  join  the  Suabiau  league,  and  submit  to 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber.  i5ul  they  suspected  Germany  on  ac- 
count of  Aust'ia,  and  joined  the  Grisons.  Hence  arose  the  Suabian  war 
which  was  concluded  after  the  Swiss  had  gained  six  victories  over  the 
Germans,  by  the  peace  of  Uasle,  in  140'J.  Hasle,  Schaffhausen,  and  An- 
penzell,  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  But  the  country 
and  people  were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  foreign  wars. 

In  the  Milanese  war  of  1512,  tlie  Swiss  conquered  the  Valtoline  and 
Chiavenna,  and  obtained  from  Milan  the  Italian  nuilliages,  which  form  at 
present  the  canton  of  Tessin.  They  fought  on  foreign  soil,  now  for,  now 
against,  Milan ;  at  one  time  for  France,  and  at  another  time  against  her, 
till  after  the  great  battle  of  Marignano,  gained  by  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  they 
concluded  a  perpetual  peace  with  France  at  Friburg,  in  1516,  which  was 
followed,  in  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  About 
this  time  the  work  of  the  reformation  began  in  Switzerland.  Zuinglius,  in 
1518,  preached  against  indulgences,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517.  Kvin 
as  early  as  1516,  he  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  tliu 
Virgin  Miry;  and  in  1517,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of 
Einsiedeln,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monastic  life.  His  removal  from 
Einsiedeln  to  Zurich,  in  1518,  gave  liim  courage  to  speak  more  openly, 
as  Luther  had,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  the  cause  of  reform.  But  when 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  diffused  through  Zurich,  Berne, 
Schaffhausen,  Basle  (by  the  labours  of  (Ecolampadius),  St.  Gall,  .Mulil- 
hausen,  and  Bienne,  religious  jealousy  separated  the  reformed  and  the 
catholic  cantons.  In  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons,  the  people  were 
divided  between  the  two  confessions.  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Underwul- 
den,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  as  did  likewise 
the  Valais  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism  kindled  ;i  civil  war 
The  Schweitzers  burnt  a  protestant  preacher  of  Zurich.  Two  Swiss 
armies,  nearly  30,000  strong,  awaited  the  signal  for  civil  war,  when  a  better 
spirit  suddenly  prevailed,  and  the  first  religious  peace  was  concluded 
ill  1529. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of  voles  in  the  commimities  should 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  changes  of  faith-  But  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  reformation  again  provoked  the  catholic  cantons  to  war;  and  the 
troops  of  Zurich  were  routed  at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell,  md 
at  the  mountain  of  Zug.  After  the  .second  public  peace,  the  catholic  re- 
ligion was  restored  in  Soleure  and  the  common  provinces.  In  the  mean- 
time, Savoy,  which  had  long  possessed  episcopal  and  seisiiuMirial  riijlits 
in  Geneva,  reduced  the  city  to  entire  submission.     But  the  oppressive 
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manner  in  which  the  'lucnl  authority  wnn  cxprrisnd,  Iml  Grneva,  in  I.VJ5, 
10 join  Ucrnti  anil  Fribiirij.  Thi-  duke  whu  forf«'(l  to  yit-ld.  Mrnm  M\d 
Qviicva  ciinrhidtxl  th<'  |icr|i«'tiiiii  h-xKiio  oT  iri.'il,  and  Hcriir  (gained  poneii- 
lion  of  tht!  Paj'fc  il(f  Vmid.  At  thu  naiiii!  tinif,  the  reforincd  doclrinrs 
wcrr  |)r()pii({Ht»!d  fri)m  (it'iicvn  hy  rulvin,  tiy  the  peace  of  Lausanne,  in 
l5Gt,  Savoy  firft  ri'iiouniM'd  h<ir  claims  U|(on  th(!  I'ayM  du  Vuud,  and  was 
(liiis  driven  from  Helvetia,  im  Neiihiirif  had  been  heforo.  About  this  tiiiiP 
(l,')-,')).  Uerne  and  FribiirK  dividud  liclween  Ihoinaelves  the  territories  of 
the  counts  of  (Jrnyt're,  so  that,  in  all  Helvetia,  no  great  family  of  the 
iini'it'iit  nobles  rutaiiied  its  iiatriinoiiial  eMliitcH,  uxcent  that  of  Heiiburg. 
XIk!  Swiss,  howHvor,  wero  diHtnieied  iiy  religions  and  political  controver- 
sies. Aristocracy  and  deinocniey  Hlrnggled  f(»r  tht;  superiority,  and  the 
intrigues  of  Spain  (lilnd  tint  people  of  the  Vaitelino  (l(il7-'21)  with  a  spirit 
of  fanaticism.  In  foreign,  and  especJially  in  the  l-'reiieh  service,  the 
Swi^ii  adopted  foreiKU  niaiinerH  :  they  sold  ih(!ir  blood  to  foreign  masters; 
Hiid  the  ancient  Swiss  purity  Hiid  siinplicity  retired  to  the  remote  vallies 
of  the  iiigher  Alps.  At  the  Maniii  time,  the  connection  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  German  einpiro  bueamu  less  und  less  ci<Mc,  while  the  cantons 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  their  riithts  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  H. 
I3iil  the  influence  of  France  soon  liecnme  predominant,  and  Rome  swayed 
the  minds  of  its  adherents  by  nutans  of  Jesuit  colleges  at  Lucerne  and 
Friburg;  and  particularly  through  the  papal  nuncio  at  Lii';erne.  In  the 
tliirty  years'  war,  the  coiifederatcH  iniiintained  a  prudent  neutrality;  and, 
by  the  peace  of  Weslplialia  (lOH),  the  cornplele  separation  of  Switser- 
laiulfrom  the  German  empire  was  at  length  Holomnly  acknowledged. 

in  16G3,  Fraiure  renewed  her  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  no  right  to  form  alliances  with  otlier  powers.  The  conquest  of 
ihe'Franclie  Comtd,  in  1074,  and  the  siege  of  Uheinfeld,  ii:  167-,  by  the 
French,  together  with  the  oioclion  of  the  fortress  of  Huuingcn,  in  17fi9, 
excited  tiie  apprehensions  of  the  Swiss.  They,  however,  happily  main- 
tained their  neutrality,  even  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  proleMtants  in  Franco,  to  whom  they  readily 
gave  an  asylum  and  pecuniary  aid,  they  paid  as  little  regard  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  Louis,  who  viewed  the  reformers  as  rebels,  as  he  did  to 
the  intercession  of  the  protostaiit  Swiss  eanlons  in  favour  of  their  breth- 
ren in  the  faith.  The  Swiss  hud  liitio  influence  in  foreign  politics  during 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and,  until  towards  its  close,  they  suff'urcd  little 
from  foreign  interference.  Thitd  lran(|iiillity,  which,  however,  was  often 
interupted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  alike  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge,  the  Swiss  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  acquired  distinguished  reputation, 
as  the  names  of  ILiUer,  Uonnet,  lleniouli,  .L  J.  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bod- 
iner,  Breitiiiger,  Gessiier,  Sulzer,  Hirzel,  Fusoli,  Holtinger,  John  von 
Mailer,  PestaUizzi,  and  many  uihiirH,  hear  witness. 

Tiie  people  of  the  democratic  cuntona  enjoyed  an  almost  unlimited 
freedom,  and  took  a  large  Hhani  in  the  alTairs  of  government.  Those 
phiees  which  were  under  the  general  protection  of  the  whole  confederacy, 
were  not  burthened  by  exco^jsivo  taxes ;  they  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
civil  freedom,  and  numerous  municipal  rights.  The  larger  cantons,  as 
Berne  and  Zurich,  iu  which  the  governmeni  was  administered  by  the  cap- 
itals, or  by  a  body  of  citizons,  who  en|oyed  many  peculiar  privileges, 
were  also  in  a  flourishing  condition,  'l*hero  were  no  oppressive  taxes; 
but  almost  everywhere  the  government  was  eo"sei(!ntiously  conducted; 
the  administration  of  justice  wan  cheap  ami  8iin|)ie,  ami  benevolent  insti 
tutions  were  numerous.  Nothwithstaiidiiig  all  tlu'se  favourable  circum 
itances.  internal  dissensiiUB  still  continued,  and  new  troubles  arose  in 
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1790,  wlii(;h  •hook  thn  politirul  r>tbric;  blood  wan  ofleti  ipilt,  and  puniiin* 
nif'iit  r«'rid»'ri'd  urcmnnry. 

SMinugU  t\w  SwJHH  h:i(l  nt  f\rnX  flrmly  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the 
war*  of  thi)  French  revolution,  F'rench  power  and  nlrnjue  (rraduHlly 
deprived  ihern  of  their  former  constitution  ;  and,  after  incorporatiii){gi>V)>rai 
Dorliont  of  Mwitzerlan<l  with  the  French  and  Cisalpine  rcpuhlirn,  the 
French  c(»nverlod  the  Nwiss  confederacy  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  0,,^ 
and  indivinible,  under  no  executive  directury  of  Ave  persons.  The  If^i.,. 
lalivH  power  waa  divided  between  a  senate  and  a  f^reat  council,  to  which 
each  of  the  fourteen  cantons  elected  twelve  members.  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  attempted  to  prevent  thin  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But  the  weak  and  corrupt  men  who 
wero  raised  to  power,  soon  made  the  new  oflices  contem()tihle.  Aloyg 
KediuKi  a  man  of  enterprising  spirit,  whose  family  were  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  formed  the  plan  of  overtlintwini;  the  cenirKJ 
government.  IJnderwalden,  Schweitz,  Zurich,  (ilarus,  Appcnzell,  and  the 
Urisons  wished  to  restore  the  federal  cotiHtitution ;  and  iteding  imagined 
that  Honapartfl  himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn  the  French  troops  frou, 
Nwitzerland,  would  favour  his  plan.  The  smaller  caiiiiiiis,  in  tiicir  diet 
■I  Hchweilz  (/^.igust  <»,  1802),  declared  that  they  would  not  accejjt  the 
conHtitulion  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  tli;it  tliey  preferred  a 
federal  government.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war.  Zurich  was 
besi('((ed  to  no  purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  a(ruiiiHt 
whom  its  gates  were  shut.  Kodolph  von  Krlach  and  General  Auf  dcr 
Maiir,  at  the  head  of  the  insurK<ntH,  occupied  Berne  and  Fribur},'.  Tlio 
Helvetic  government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys  Reding  now  Miiininoned 
a  general  assembly,  vhich  was  held  at  Schweitz,  September  27.  Ttircn 
days  after,  the  first  consul  of  France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  mediation; 
hut  the  small  cantons,  guided  by  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  persevered 
in  Uieir  opposition.  Twelve  thousand  French  troops  entered  Switzer- 
land, under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated.  Reding  and  Hirzel  were  im> 
prisoned.  In  Uucember,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of  the  eighteen  can- 
toiiN  to  Paris,  to  whom  Bonaparte  transmitted  by  Barthclemy,  Fouch6, 
and  Roderer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February  19,  1803,  res'loriiig  the 
cantonal  system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the  former  subjects  of  the 
cantons. 

The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number: — Aargau,  Appcnzell,  Basle, 
Berne,  Friburg,  Glarus,  Orisons,  Lucerne,  St.  fJill,  Schaffhauseii, 
Hchweilz,  Soleure,  Tessin,  Thurgaii,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  de  Vaud, 
Zug,  and  Zurich.  The  republic  of  Valais  was  changed  by  a  decree  of 
Na[)oleon,  in  ISIO,  into  a  French  department;  and  as  early  as  1800,  he 
granted  Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  Prussia,  but  wliich 
was  uiiderthe  protection  of  Switzerland),  to  General  Berthier,  as  a  sovcr- 
eigii  principality.  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  "  mediator  of  Switzer- 
land; and  the  military  service  required  of  the  Swiss  became  oppressive. 
They  wero  obliged  to  adopt  the  continental  system,  and  the  canton  ol 
TcHsin  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops.  In  1818,  when  the  theatre  ol 
war  approached  Switzerland,  France  permitted  the  Swiss  to  maintain  theii 
neutrality;  but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  ambiijuously,  and  large 
armies  wero  soon  marching  through  the  country,  in  various  directions,  to 
France,  Their  arrival  excited  a  fermentation  in  many  quarters.  The  act 
of  niedintion  was  annulled,  December  29, 1813,  at  Zurich,  and  several 
cantons,  of  which  Berne  was  the  first,  laboured  to  revive  their  old  con- 
BtitutiimM.  Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  monarchs,  the  cantons 
wero  finally  prevailed  on  to  assemble  a  general  council;  but  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  agitated  several  of  the  cantons.  A  diet  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Zurich,  and  new  articles  of  confederation  were 
Hgreed   upon  by  the  cantons,  September  IHth,    1814.     They   resembled 
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ji«>  oM  fndnrel  pact  in  many  rnnpecta.  This  coiifc  Irrary  wai  ackiiow-> 
ledft'-d  by  the  cuiigreiis  of  Viniiia.  The  bishopric  of  li.tH|<>,  with  Hiuiiiif, 
nii  K'*'-"  '**  '^'"  faiiliiii  of  Bfrne,  excfptiiii;  the  diMiricKir  Uimfck.  which 
(el!  tt>  Ua!th-,  and  a  ainall  portion  which  fell  to  Ncufchalel.  The  former 
felatiunH  of  the  l.ilter  phice  to  I*rii<i^ia  were  restored,  and,  with  (Jeiieva 
and  the  V.ilaiH,  it  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  nial(in{( 
their  number  twenty-two. 

August  7,  ISIT),  the  compart  of  Zurich   was   publicly  and  solemnly 
gdopted,  after  the  depntieaor  the  confederacy  at  Vienna  had  ((iven  in  then 
iccessioii  to  the  aitts  of  thecoiij^refis  of  Vienna,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
Switzerland.     Soon  after,  Swilzt-iiaiid  became   a  member  of  the  lioly 
alliance.     Uut  the  political  state  of  the  Swiss  canlons  as  settled  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  jealously  watchevi  by  the  holy  alliance,  K<ive  rise 
(omuch  disafTection  in  the  great  body  of  ilie  people.     In  tins  slate  of 
things,  the  |reneral  demand  for  reform,  in  the  electoral  asscmljlies  of  Tessin 
(one  of  the  small  cantons),  compclbd  the  council,  June,  IHM),  to  yield  to 
the  public  voice,  and  establish  u  system  of  direct  eleclions,  and  of  pub- 
[icily  of  proceedings  in  the  great  council,  and  to  guarantee  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  inviolability  of  pt^rsons,  as  parts  of  the  consti'utioii. 
This  event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July,  ld30,  set  theexait  ,.le  for 
general  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     In  the  new  cantons,  the 
popular  demands  were  generally  so  readily  complied  with  as  to  prevent 
any  serious  disturbances,  and  tlio  democratic  cantons  took  hardly  any 
part  in  the  troubles ;  but  in  the  old  aristocratic  cantons,  the  opposiiioi.  was 
stronger  and  more  systematic.     Still,  as  many  of  the  town's-people  were 
favourable  to  more  popular  iiistitiilions,  the  governments,  even  in  these 
cantons,  generally  yielded,  with  little  opposition,  to  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens ;  and  in  Friburg,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Soleure,  Schatfhausen,  the  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  the  abolition  of   privileges,  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  election,  abolition  of  censorship  of  the  press,  &c.,  were 
among  the  concejjsions  to  popular  rights.     In  Basle  alone,  where   the 
peasantry  arc  more  ignorant  and  rude  than  in  the  other  cantons,  the  in- 
gurgents  were  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions ;  and  u  second  insur- 
rection, in  the  summer  of  1831,  was  not  put  down  without  bloodshed. 
The  ordinary  session  of  the  diet  took  place  at  Lucerne,  July  4,  1831,  and 
the  common  concerns  of  the  confederacy,  both  in  its  foreign  and  doiues- 
tic  relations,  were  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     But  towards 
the  close  of  1831,  the  canton  of  Neufchatel  was  disturbed  by  risings  of 
some  portions  of  the  population,  who  renounced  the  authority  of  Prussia, 
and  demanded  a  new  constitution.     The  insurgents  were  put  down;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  nothing  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  although  some  ebullitions  of  national  feeling 
were  apparent  on  two  or  three  particular  occasions. 

In  conseqence  of  the  revolutions  that  had  taken  place  in  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Sardinia,  a  number  of  refugees  from  thofai  .^  uiti'ies 
found  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  where  they  were  received  wii  ■.  \uidnes8, 
,tnd  public  subscriptions  made  for  their  support.  In  1834,  a  consider- 
able body  of  these  emigrants  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Sardinian 
government,  and  invaded  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
'here.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  foiled,  and  driven  back  with  con- 
si.lerable  loss.  The  governments  of  Sardinia,  Prussia,  .irj  Austria  here- 
upon demanded  their  expulsion  from  Switzerland;  but  tne  Swiss,  though 
greatly  annoyed  at  having  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel  th.ough  the  conduct 
of  lliose  whom  they  had  generously  protected,  re  .sed  to  comply  with 
Ihe  demand,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  i.if  y  should  not  in  future 
harbour  any  foreigners  detected  in  belonging  U'  secret  societies,  or  con- 
cerned in  disturbing  the  peace  of  other  couuines.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
appease  the  offended  powers,  and  at  the   same  time  to  keep  faith  with 
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those  individuals  who  now  relied  on  their  protection,  an  arrangement  wa> 
effected  with  the  king  of  the  French  for  granting  them  passports  to  pagg 
through  his  dominions,  on  '.heir  route  to  America,  or  any  other  country  to 
which  they  chose  to  resort.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1638,  on  the 
return  of  prince  Louis  Bonaparte  from  America,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  about  two  years  before  foi  attempting  to  raise  a  rebellion  at  Strasbunr. 
On  his  return  to  Europe  he  made  choice  of  Switzerland  for  his  residtiice 
and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  canton  of  Thurgau.  The  proximity  of 
Switzerland  to  France  was,  however,  a  reason  for  Louis  Philippe  to  de- 
mand his  expfsion,  which  being  refused  by  the  Swiss,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  war  between  them  and  the  French,  had  not  Louis  vol- 
untarily departed  for  England,  and  thereby  prevented  a  rupture  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Swiss  independence. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 

This  delightful  region  of  Europe,  as  celebrated  for  its  genial  climate 
as  for  being  the  seat  of  that  mighty  empire  which  of  old  gave  laws  to  tlie' 
world  ;  this  classic  land,  where  all  that  is  noble  in  art  and  science  have 
flourished ;  though  shorn  of  its  former  glories,  still  claims  the  traveller's 
homage  and  the  attention  of  the  historian.  Before  Rome  had  absorbed 
all  the  vital  power  of  Italy,  this  country  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  for 
the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations.  In  the  north  of  Italy  alone,  which 
offered  the  longest  resistance  to  the  Romans,  dwelt  the  Gauls.  Farther 
south,  on  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber,  a  number  of  small  tribes,  such  as  the 
Etrusci,  the  Samnites,  and  Latins,  endeavoured  to  find  safety  by  forniine 
confederacies.  Less  closely  united,  and  often  hostile  to  each  other,  were 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Italy,  called  Magna  Grecia. 

Italy,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Italy.  The  first  division  comprehended  all  the  states  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Po ;  the  second  extended  between  the  former  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  which  formed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
into  the  following  independent  states,  which  are  not  connected  with  each 
other  by  any  political  tie:— 1.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  2.  Lonibardy, 
or  Austrian  Italy  (including  Milan,  and  Venice) ;  3.  the  duchy  of  Parma; 
4.  the  duchy  of  Modena  (including  Massa) ;  5.  the  grandduchy  of  Tus- 
cany; 6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  7.  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  8.  the 
Papal  dominions;  9.  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  two  Sicilies.  Italia 
did  not  become  the  general  name  of  this  country  until  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. It  had  been  early  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  Hesperia.  Ausonia,  Saturna,  &nd  (Enotria,  wnc  also  names  applied 
by  them  to  the  southern  part,  with  which  alone  they  were  at  first  acquainted. 
The  name  Italia  was  at  first  merely  a  partial  name  for  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, until  it  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  country. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
Romulus  Augustus,  its  last  feeble  emperor,  was  dethroned  by  hit  Ger- 
man guards.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  I'.aly, 
and  thus  this  country  was  separated  from  the  Roman  empire.  But  tins 
valiant  barbarian  could  not  communicate  a  spirit  of  independency  aiii,' 
I'lK^rgy  to  the  degenerate  Italians  ;  nothing  but  amalgamation  with  a  peopli 
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in  a  state  of  nature  could  efTcet  their  regeiieratiun.  Such  a  (.eopla  already 
stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in- 
gtigated  by  Zeno,  emperor  of  the  East,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Odoa- 
cer,  in  493,  and  reduced  all  Italy.  His  Goths  spread  from  the  .\lp9  to 
Sicilv.  In  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic  alone,  some  fugitives,  wlio  had 
fled  from  the  devastations  of  .\ttila,  maintained  their  freedom.  Theodo- 
r-,,  who  combined  the  vigour  of  the  north  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
south,  is  justly  termed  the  Great.  But  the  er.crgy  of  his  people  soon 
yielded  to  Roman  corruption.  Totila,  for  ten  years,  contested  in  vain  the 
almost  completed  conquest  with  the  military  skill  of  Helisarius.  He  fell 
in  battle  in  5.52;  after  which  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  eastern  empire, 
under  an  exarch,  who  resided  at  Ravenna.  But  the  first  exarch,  Narses, 
sunk  under  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his  successor  neg- 
lected the  defence  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  Tiie  country  was  then 
invaded  by  the  Lombards,  who,  under  Alboin,  their  chief  or  king,  con- 
quered the  territory  which  afterwards  received  its  name  from  them. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  included  Upper  Italy,  Tuscany,  and 
Urnbria.  Alboin  also  created  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  in  Lower  Italy, 
with  which  he  invested  Zotto.  The  whole  of  Lombardiaii  Italy  was 
divided  into  thirty  great  fiefs,  under  dukes,  counts,  &c.,  which  soon  became 
hereditary.  Together  with  the  new  kingdom,  the  confederation  of  the 
fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  subsisted  in  undisturbed  freedom.  The 
islanders,  by  the  election  of  their  first  doge,  Anafesto,  in  697,  established 
a  central  government,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  was  founded.  Ravenna, 
the  seat  of  the  exarch,  with  Romagna,  the  Pent  ipolis,  or  the  five  mari- 
time cities  (Rimini,  Pisaro,  Fano,  Sanigaglia,  ami  Ancona),  and  almost  all 
the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Amalfi  and  Gaeta  had  dukes  of  their 
own,  of  the  Greek  nation,  remained  unconquered,  together  with  Sicily 
and  the  capital,  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  a  patrician  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor.  The  slight  dependence  on  the  court  of  Byzantium  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when 
Leo,  the  Isaurian,  exasperated  the  orthodox  Italians  by  his  attack  of 
imnges.  The  cities  expelled  his  officers,  aiui  chose  consuls  and  a  senate, 
as  in  ancient  times.  Rome  acknowledged,  not  indeed  tlie  power,  but  a 
certain  paternal  authority  of  its  bishops,  even  in  secular  affairs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  respect  which  their  holiness  procured  them.  The  popes, 
in  their  efforts  to  defend  the  freedom  of  Rome  against  the  Lombards, 
forsaken  by  the  court  of  Byzantium,  generally  had  recourse  to  the  Frank- 
isli  kings. 

In  consideration  of  the  aid  expected  ag:iinst  king  Astolphus,  pope  Ste- 
phen III.,  in  753,  not  only  anointed  Pepin,  who,  in  the  preceding  year, 
nad  been  made  king  of  the  Franks,  with  the  ii[)probation  of  pope  Zacha- 
rias,  hut  with  the  assent  of  the  municipality  of  Rome,  appointed  him  patri- 
cian, as  the  imperial  governor  had  hitherto  been  denominated.  Ciiarle- 
miigne  made  war  upon  Desiderius,  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  clinrch,  took  him  prisoner  in  his  capital,  Pavia,  united  his 
empire  with  the  Frankish  monarchy,  and  eventn.illy  gave  Italy  a  king  in 
his  son  Pepin.  But  his  attempts  against  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  the  in- 
dependence of  which  wa?  manitained  by  duke  Ari(this,  against  tiie  repub- 
lics in  Lower  Italy,  where  Naples,  Amalfii,  and  Gaeta,  in  particular,  had 
become  rich  by  navigation  and  commerce,  were  unsuccessful.  The  ex- 
archate, with  the  five  cities,  had  already  been  presented  to  the  pope  by 
Pepin,  in  7.56,  and  Charlemagne  confirmed  tiie  gift ;  but  tiie  secular  supre- 
macy of  the  popes  was  not  completed  until  the  pontificatt.  jf  Innocent  III., 
about  the  year  1200.  Their  rank,  howev'er,  among  tiie  ecclesiastics  of 
the  west,  and  the  temporal  jiower  now  Hciinircd,  gave  them  an  ascendency 

ver  the  clergy  and  laity  in  Kurope,  which  they  failed  not  to  improve  until 

uey  were  acknowledged  as  the  infallible  heads  of  the  church. 
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Leo  III.  bestowed  on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on  Christmas  day,  a.  d. 
800,  the  imperial  crown  of  the  west,  wliich  needed  a  Charlemagne  to  raise 
it  from  nothing.  But  dislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conqnest  was  looked 
upon  as  a  new  invaftion  of  barbarians,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  ex- 
cepted, more  closely  to  the  eastern  empire.  Even  during  the  lifetiino  of 
Charlemagne,  Frankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson  Bernard  ;  who 
however,  having  attempted  to  become  independent  of  his  uncle,  Louis  the 
Dcbonnaire,  was  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  had  his  eyes  torn  out.  Italy 
now  remained  a  constituent  part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the  parti- 
tioM  of  Verdun,  which  took  place  in  843  ;  when  it  was  allotted,  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  what  was  afterward  called  Lorraine,  to  Lothaire  I. 
eldest  son  of  Louis.  liOthaire  left  the  government  to  his  son  Louis  H.' 
the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  Afier 
his  death,  in  875,  Italy  became  the  apple  of  discord  to  the  whole  family. 
Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  first  took  possession  of  it ;  and  after  ins 
death  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria;  who  was  succeeded,  in  880,  by  his 
brother  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  monarchy 
of  the  Franks  for  the  last  time.  His  dethronement,  in  887,  was  the  epoch  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Berengarius,  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guitio 
duke  of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the  only  ones  remaining 
of  the  thirty  great  vassals)  disputed  tlie  crown  between  them.  Guido  was 
crowned  king  and  emperor,  and  after  his  death  (894)  his  son  Lambert. 
Arnold,  the  Carlovingian  king  of  the  Germans,  enforced  his  claims  to  iht; 
royal  and  imperial  crown  of  Italy  (896)  hut,  like  most  of  his  successors, 
was  able  to  maintain  them  only  during  his  residence  in  the  country. 

After  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Arnold,  Louis,  king  of  Lower  Burgundy, 
became  the  competitor  of  Berengarius  I. ;  and  this  bold  and  noble  prince' 
although  crowned  king  in  894,  and  emperor  in  895.  did  not  enjoy  quiet  till 
he  had  expelled  the  emperor  Louis  111.,  and  vanquished  another  compet- 
itor, Rodolph,  of  Upper  Burgundy  ;  he  was  even  then  unable,  on  account 
of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  state,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effectively 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Hungarians.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  Berengarius,  in  924,  Rodolph  II.  relinquished  his  claims  to 
Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange  for  that  country.  Hugh  sought 
to  strengthen  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody  tyranny.  His 
nephew,  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  to  Otho  the 
Great,  of  Germany,  assembled  an  army  of  fugitives,  and  r!!''.;ned  and  over- 
threw Hugh  in  945,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lothair>..  Berengarius 
became  iiis  first  counsellor.  But,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire,  in  9.'jO, 
(poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  Berengarius,)  the  latter  wished  to  compel  his 
widow — the  beautiful  Adelaide — contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  marry  his 
son.  Escaping  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  consigned  her,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Canossa,  where  she  was  besieged  by  Berengarius 
II.  She  now  applied  for  aid  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who  passed  the 
Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered  Pavia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  married  Adelaide.  To  a  prompt  submission,  and  the  cession 
of  Friuli,  (the  key  of  Italy,)  which  Otho  gave  to  his  brother  Henry,  Beren- 
garius was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as  the  vassal  of  Oilio.  But 
the  nobles  of  Italy,  preferring  new  complaints  against  him,  ten  years  after, 
Otho  returned  in  961 ,  deposed  him,  and  led  him  prisoner  to  Bamberg ;  and, 
after  having  been  himself  crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  in 
961,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  G'M-inan.  Otho  gave  the  great  imperial 
fiefs  to  Germans,  and  granted  to  the  Italian  cities  privileges  that  were  the 
foundation  of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  they  soon  became  ripe. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  court,  owing  to  the  munificence  of  the 
French  kings,  which  had  promoted  their  influence  on  the  government,  so 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV.,  and  popes  of  a  similar  character,  became, 
\hrough  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  court,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  first 
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eause  of  its  decline.     The  clergy  and  the  people  elected  the  ijopes  aocord- 
[na  to  the  will  of  the  consuls  and  a  few  piitricians.     Albericof  Camerino, 
aiul  his  son  Octavian,  were  absolute  masters  of  Rome,  and  the  latter  was 
pope,  under  the  name  of  John  XII.,  when  twenty  years  of  age.     Otho  the 
GreMt,  whom  he  had  crowned  emperor  in  Rome,  in  962,  deposed  him  and 
chose  Leo  VIII.  in  his  stead;  but  the  people,  jealous  of  their  right  of 
election,  chose  Benedict  V.     From  this  time,  the  popes,  instead  of  ruling 
the  people  of  Rome,  became  dependent  upon  them.     In  Lower  Italy,  the 
republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  still  defended  their  independence 
against  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevunto,  with  the  more  ease,  since  the 
duchy  had  been  divided,  in  839,  between  Siconolphus  of  Salerno  and  Ra- 
delgtiisiu3  of  Benevento,  and  subsequently  among  a  great  number;  and 
since,  with  the  dukes,  they  had  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who 
had  been  previously  invited  over  from  Sicily  by  both  parties  (about  830) 
as  auxiliaries   against  each  other,  but  who  had  settled  and  maintained 
themselves  in  Apulia.     The  emperors  Louis  II.  and  Basilius  Macedo  had, 
with  combined  forces,  broken  the  power  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  the  former 
vas,  nevertheless,  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Lower  Italy,  but  the 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  gained  a  firmer  footing,  and  formed,  of  the  regions 
taken  from  the  Saracens,  a  separate  province,  called  the  Thema  of  Lom- 
bi'.rdy,  which  continued  under  theirdominion,  though  without  prejudice  to 
the  liberty  of  the  republics,  upward  of  a  hundred  years,  being  governed  by 
a  captam,  or  governor-general,  at  Bari.    Otho  the  Great  himself  did  not 
succeed  in  driving  them  altogether  from  Italy.    The  marriage  of  his  son, 
Oiho  II.,  with  the  Greek  princess  Theophania,  put  an  end  to  his  exertions 
for  this  purpose,  as  did  the  unfortunate  battle  at  BasentcUo,  to  the  similar 
attempts  renewed  by  Otho  II.  (980.) 

In  opposition  to  the  design'^  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  who  wished  to 
suppliint  the  absent  emperor  at  Rome,  a  noble  Roman,  the  consul  Crescen- 
tius,  in  980,  attempted  to  govern  Rome  under  thesemblanceof  her  ancient 
liberty.     Otho  II.,  king  since  973,  occupied  with  his  projects  of  conquest 
ill  Lower  Italy,  did  not  interfere  with  this  administration,  which  became 
foriiiiiiable  to  the  vicious  popes  Boniface  VII.  and  John  XV.     But  when 
Otlio  in.,  who  had  reigned  in  Germany  since  983,  raised  his  kinsman 
Gregory  V.  to  the  popedom,  Crescentius  caused  the  latter  to  be  expelled, 
1(1  John  XVI.,  a  Greek,  to  be  elected  by  the  people.     He  also  endeav- 
oured to  place  Rome  again  under  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine 
em|>ire.     Otho,  however,  reinstated  Gregory,  besieged  Crescentius  in  the 
casile  of  St.  Angelo,  took  hitn  prisoner,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded, 
with  twelve  other  noble  Romans,  a.  d.  998.     But  the  Romans  again  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  and  yielded   only  to   force.     On  the 
death  of  Otho  III.   (1002)  the  Italians  considered  their  connection  with 
the  German  empire  as  dissolved.     Harduin,  manpiis  of  Ivrea,  was  elected 
king,  and  crowned  at  Pavia.     This  was  a  sufllcient  motive  for  Milan,  the 
enemy  of  Pavia,  to  declare  for  Henry  II.  of  Germany.     A  civil  war  en- 
sued, in  which  every  city,  relying  on  its  walls,  took  a  greater  or  less  part. 
Henry  was  chosen  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles  assembled  in  Pavia;  but 
disturbances  arose,  in  which  a  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  (a. 
n.  1001.)     Not  till  after  Harduin's  death,  which  occurred   in   1015,  was 
Henry   recognized   as  king  by   all   Lombardy.     He   was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  II.     At  a  diet  held  at  Roncaglia,  near  Placenzn,  in   1037,  Conrad 
made  the  fiefs  nereditary  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  stability  and  tranquility  to  the  state,  but  without  success. 
The  cities,  which  were  dailv  becoming  more  powerful,  and  the  bishops, 
were  engaged  in  continual  quarreis  with  the  nobility,  and  the  nobility  with 
their  vassals,  which  could  not  be  repressed. 

Republican  Rome,  under  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Cresccntiust 
could  be  reduced  to  obedience  neither  by  Henry  II.  and  Conrad  II.,  nor 
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by  the  popes.  When  Henry  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Conrad,  en- 
tered  Italy  in  1040,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome,  all  of  whom  he  d(  (xt^ed 
appointed  in  their  stead  Clement  11.,  and  ever  after  filled  the  papal  chairl 
by  his  own  aulhoriiy,  with  virtuous  German  ecclesiastics.  This  reform 
gave  the  [.-jpcs  new  consequence,  which  afterward  became  fatal  to  his 
successor.  Henry  died  in  H)56.  During  the  mniority  of  his  son,  Henry 
IV.,  the  policy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  Hildebrand  (afterward  Gregory 
VH.)  succeeded  in  creating  an  opposition,  which  soon  became  forniidahle 
to  tlie  secular  power.  The  Normans  also  contributed  to  this  result.  As 
early  as  1016,  warriors  from  Normandy  had  established  themselves  in 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  Allie'  sometimes  of  the  Lombards,  someiiines  ol 
the  republics,  sometimes  oi  the  Greeks  against  each  other  and  againsi 
the  Saracens,  they  consUmtly  became  more  powerful  by  petty  wars. 
The  great  preparation  of  Leo  J  X.  for  their  expulsion  terminated  in  his 
defeat  and  capture.  (1053  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  II.  united  with 
the  Norman  princes,  and,  in  1059,  invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  all  the 
territories  conquered  by  him  in  Lower  Italy.  From  that  time,  the  pope, 
in  his  conflicts  with  the  imperial  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  faith- 
ful vassal,  the  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  to  which  Sicily  was  soon 
added.  While  the  small  states  of  the  south  were  thus  united  into  one 
large  one,  the  kingdom  in  the  north  was  dissolved  into  smaller  states. 
The  Lombard  cities  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  importance! 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  already  powerful. 

In  the  small  republics  of  the  north  of  Italy,  the  government  was,  in 
most  cases,  divided  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council,  the  grea: 
council,  and  the  popular  assembly.  Petty  feuds  developed  their  youthfu, 
energies.  Such  were  those  that  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  Lodi 
by  Milan,  in  1111,  and  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Como,  by  the  forces  of  all 
the  Lombard  cities,  which  lasted  from  1118  to  1128.  The  subjugation  of 
this  city  '•endered  Milan  the  first  power  in  Lombardy,  and  most  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others  formed  a  counter  alliance 
with  her  antagonist,  Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  and  Cremona  were 
the  occasion  of  the  first  war  between  the  two  unions  (1129)  to  which  the 
contest  of  Lothaire  II.  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crown,  soon 
gave  another  direction.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Ghibelines  (favourers 
of  the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Guelfs,  and 
in  general  the  party  of  the  popes.) 

Ill  Rome  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by  Gregory  VII.,  rose  in  pro- 
portion as  his  successors  ruled  w'lh  less  energy.  The  schisms  between 
Gelasius  II.  ai'.d  Gregory  VIII.,  Innocent  II.  and  Aiiacletus  II.,  renewed 
the  hopes  of  the  Romans.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  formerly  proscribed  for 
his  violent  attacks  against  the  luxury  of  the  clergy  in  that  century,  was 
their  leader.  After  eight  years,  Adrian  IV.  succeeded  in  efiecting  hig 
execution.  Frederic  I.,  of  Hohenstaufen  (called  Barbarossa)  crossed  the 
Alps  six  limes,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions  in  Italy  a^'iunst  the 
republicanism  of  the  Lombard  cities.  Embracing  the  cause  of  Pavia,  as 
the  weaker,  he  devastated  the  territory  of  Milan,  destroyed  Tortoiia,  and 
was  crowned  in  Pavia  and  Rome.  In  1158,  he  reduced  Milan,  demolished 
the  fortifications  of  Placeiiza,  and  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  he  ex- 
tended the  imperial  prerogatives  conformably  with  the  Justinian  code, 
gave  the  cities  chief  magistrates,  and  proclaimed  a  general  peace.  His 
rigour  having  excited  a  new  rebellion,  he  reduced  Cremona  to  ashes, 
compelhid  Milan  to  submission,  and,  having  driven  out  the  inhabitants, 
demolished  the  fortifications. 

When  the  emperor  entered  Italy  in  1163,  without  an  army,  the  cities 
conchided  a  union  for  maintaining  their  freedom,  which,  in  11G7,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Lombard  confederacy.  The  confederates  restored  Milan, 
find  to  hold  in  check  the  Ghibeline  city  of  Pavia,  built  a  new  city,  called, 
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in  honour  of  the  pope,  Alessandria.  Neither  Frederic's  governor,  Chris- 
tian, archbisliop  of  Mentz,  nur  he  himself,  could  effect  anything  against 
till!  confederacy ;  the  former  failed  before  Ancona,  with  all  the  pnwer  of 
Ghibt'line  Tuscany;  ami  the  latter  before  Alessandria.  He  was  also  do 
feated  by  Milan,  at  Legnano,  in  1176.  He  then  concluded  a  concordat 
with  Alexander  III.,  and  a  truce  with  the  cities  at  Venice,  and  a  peace, 
wliicli  secured  their  independence,  at  Constantinople  (1183.)  The  repub- 
lics retained  the  podestii  (foreign  noblemen,  now  elected  by  themselves) 
as  judges  and  generals.  As  formerly,  all  were  to  take  the  oaih  of  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  But,  instead  of  slrenglheaing  their  league 
into  a  permanent  confederacy  (the  only  safety  for  Italy,)  they  were  soon 
split  into  new  factions,  when  the  designs  of  the  Hohenslaufen  on  the 
throne  of  Sicily  drew  Frederic  and  Henry  VI.  from  Lombardy.  During 
the  minority  of  Frederic  II.,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession  to  the 
German  throne.  Innocent  III.,  who  was  Frederic's  guardian,  succeeded  in 
re-establishing  the  secular  authority  of  the  iudy  see  in  Rome,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  in  enforcing  its  claims  to  the  donations  of  Charle- 
magne and  Matilda.  He  also  brought  over  almost  all  Tuscany,  except 
Pisii,  to  the  party  of  the  Guelfs.  A  blind  hereditary  hatred,  rather  than 
a  zeal  for  the  cause,  inspired  the  parties;  for  when  Otho  IV.  ascended 
the  imperial  throne,  the  Guelfs  became  his  party,  and  the  Ghibelines  the 
pope's  ;  but  the  reversion  of  the  imperial  throne  to  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  in  the  person  of  Frederic  II.,  soon  restored  ihe  ancient  relations. 

In  Florence,  this  party  spirit  gave  pretence  to  the  disputes  of  the  Buon- 
delmonti  and  Donati  with  the  Uberti  and  Amadei,  originating  in  private 
causes;  and  most  (;ities  were  thus  internally  divid^  into  Guelfs  and  Ghi- 
belines. The  Guelf  cities  of  Lombardy  renewed  the  Lombard  confeder- 
acy, in  1226.  Th  Dominican,  John  of  Vicenza,  attacked  these  civil 
wars :  and  the  asst."^. bly  at  Paquara  seemed  to  crown  his  exertions  with 
success ;  but  his  attempt  to  obtain  secular  power  in  Vicenza  occasioned 
his  fall.  After  the  emperor  had  returned  from  his  crusade,  in  1230,  he 
waged  war,  with  varying  success,  against  the  cities  and  against  (iregory 
IX.,  heedless  of  the  excommunication;  while  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  under 
the  pretence  of  favouring  the  Ghibelines,  established,  by  every  kind  of 
violence,  his  own  power  in  Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  plan  of  Gregory  IX.  to  depose  Frederic,  was  successfully 
executed  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  (1245.)  This  com- 
pletely weakened  the  Ghibeline  party,  which  was  already  nearly  under' 
mined  by  the  intrigues  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  Bolognese  united 
all  the  cities  of  Italy  in  a  Guelf  league,  and,  in  the  battle  of  the  Panaro,  in 
l'J49,  took  Enzi'is  prisoner,  whom  they  never  released.  In  the  Trevisan 
Mark  nlone,  the  GhibeUnes  possessed  the  supremacy,  by  means  of  FiZze- 
liii,  till  he  f '11  before  a  crusade  of  ail  the  Guelfs  against  him,  in  1255. 
Bui  these  couiests  were  ."atal  to  liberty  ;  the  house  Delia  Scala  followed 
that  of  Romano  in  the  dominion  ;  and  Milan  itself,  with  a  great  p;irt  of 
Lombardy,  found  masters  in  the  house  of  Delia  Torre.  Tyrants  every- 
where arose;  the  maritime  republ'cs,  and  the  republic  of  Tuscany  alone 
remained  free. 

After  Charles  I.  of  Anjou  had  become,  oy  the  favour  of  the  pope,  king 
of  Naples,  senator  of  Rome,  papal  vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  had  directed  his 
ambition  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  (a  policy  in  which  his  successors  perse- 
vered.) the  names  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  iu'quired  a  new  signification, 
The  former  denoted  tiie  friends,  the  latter  llie  enemies  of  the  French. 
To  these  factions  were  added,  in  the  republics,  the  parties  oi  the  nobilitj 
and  'he  people,  the  latu-r  of  which  was  almost  universally  victorious. 
The  hont- 1  exe'.hons  of  Gregory  X.  (who  died  127())  to  establish  peaco, 
were  of  no  avai. ;  those  of  Ni  ;olas  III.,  who  fe.mul  the  preponderance  of 
Charles,  Averc  more  efficient ;  but  Martin  IV.,  servilely  devoted  to  Charles 
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ilestroyed  everyiliijigf  wlach  1  nij  been  effected,  and  persecuted  the  Ghibe- 
lines  with  new  animosity.  A  lifferent  interest — that  of  trHde  and  navi. 
gation — impelled  the  nmritime  republics  to  ntutual  wars.  The  (Genoese 
assisted  ftFiclocl  Paheologus,  in  12G1,  to  recover  C/Oustantinople  from  the 
Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Chios;  at  Meloria,  they  annihilaed  ihe 
navy  of  the  Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of  the  sea  by  a  victory 
over  the  Venetians  at  Curzola,  whii-ii  took  place  in  1298.  Flor^ ik  j,  i..,j„ 
dered  its  democary  complete  by  the  pnnishmenl  of  all  the  n<ihk's,  am! 
strengthened  the  Guelf  party  by  wise  measures;  but  a  new  sciiisii)  f^,on 
divided  the  Guelfs  in  Florenrc  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  fat  lion^— 'le 
Neri  (Black)  and  Bianchi  (Wine).  The  latter  were  almost  il]  e,<|  .U-d 
by  the  intrigues  of  Bdr^iface  VIII.,  and  joined  the  Ghibelines.  In  L^ni^■ 
hardy,  freedom  seemeu  to  have  expired,  when  i.he  pt")ple,  w  ui  y  o^  u.e 
everlasting  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  ji*ost  of  the  cities,  and  Jxpelled 
them. 

Henry  VII.,  the  first  emperor  who  had  appeared  In  Italy  for  sixty  years 
(1310)  restored  the  princes  ((»  their  cities,  and  Aiund  general  submission 
to  his  requisitions,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  homage  to  the  i'ni:)ire. 
Florence  alone  undertook  the  glorious  part  which  sht;  "o  nob?;-  sustained 
for  two  centuries,  as  the  guardian  of  I'alian  frecdnm;  she  ehos*'  Robert 
cf  Naples,  the  eneniy  of  Henry,  her  protector  for  five  yoarp,  and  retiKiiiivid 
free  while  th^  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  dividei!  inso  factious;  and 
destroyed  by  iutestine  wars.  In  1330,  .lohn,  king  of  iJoheinia,  sudt  iiily 
entert'd  Italy  inviiod  by  the  inhabjiants  of  Btescia,  favoured  by  the 
pope,  elected  '  i  il  of  \  -nca,  ovf:  vwliere  acting  the  part  of  a  mediator  and 

Eeacemaker,  ho  couhi  huve  sncceeded  in  establishing  the  power  at  which 
e  aimed,  had  ],•  ''>  t  been  opposed  by  the  Florentines.  On  his  second 
expedition  to  It  ily,  >i  1.333,  Azzo  Visconti,  Mastino  della  iScala,  and  Ro- 
bert of  N'iples,  iin  <.ed  againt^t  him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legate,  Bertrand 
of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Bologna.  After  the;  downfall  of 
both,  in  1334,  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  rule  in  Bologna,  Mastino  della 
Scala  became  master  of  half  Lombardy.  Florence  led  tiie  opposition 
against  him,  and  excited  a  war  of  the  league,  in  which  it  gained  nothing 
but  thc:  bPcurity  of  its  liberty. 

In  Rom. ,  Cola  Rienzi,  in  1347,  sought  to  restore  order  and  tranquility; 
he  was  appointed  tribuneof  the  people,  but  was  forced,  after  seven  months, 
to  yield  to  the  nobility.  Having  returned,  after  seven  years  of  banish- 
ment, with  the  legate-cardinal  Albornoze,  he  ruled  again  a  short  time,  and 
at  length  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection.  The  Genoese,  tired  of  the 
perpetual  disputes  of  the  Ghibeline  Spinolas  and  Dorias  with  the  Guelf 
Grimaldi  and  Fieschi,  banished  all  these  families  in  1339,  and  made  Simon 
Bocanegra  their  first  doge.  In  ?347  Italy  suffered  by  a  terrible  famine, 
and  a  still  more  terrible  pestilence  in  the  year  following,  which  swept 
away  two-thirds  of  the  population.  No  less  terrible  was  the  scourge  of  the 
bande  (banditti),  or  large  companies  of  soldiers  who,  after  every  peace, 
continued  the  war  on  their  own  account,  ravaging  the  whole  country  with 
fire  and  sword. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
the  church,  by  means  of  the  cardinal-legate,  Egidius  Albornoze  (1C54-C0); 
but,  reduced  to  extremities  by  the  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  encour- 
aged by  Florence,  the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  1375.  The  cruel'ies 
of  cardinal  Robert,  of  Geneva,  (afterward  Clement  VII,,)  and  of  his  band 
of  soldiers  from  Bretagne,  produced  only  a  partial  subjugation;  and  the 
great  schism,  the  freedom  of  these  cities,  or  rather  the  power  of  their 
petty  tyrants,  was  fully  confirmed.  The  Visconti,  meanwhile,  persisting 
in  their  schemes  of  conquest,  arrayed  the  whole  strength  of  Itaiv  in  o;if,o- 
sition  to  them,  and  ciused  the  old  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghib  •"les  soon 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  impending  danger.     Genoa  subr.iitted  to  j  dm  Vis- 
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totiti,  who  had  purchased  Bologna  from  the  Pepoli  ia  1350 :  but  his  enter> 
prise  against  Tuscany  failed  through  the  resistance  of  the  confederated 
Tuscan  republics.  Another  league  against  him  was  concluded  by  the 
Venetians  with  Ine  petty  tyrants  of  Lombardy.  Bui  the  union  of  the  Flo- 
rentines with  the  Visconti  against  tlie  papal  legates,  continued  but  a  short 
time.  In  Florence,  the  Guelfs  were  divided  into  the  parlies  of  the  Ricci 
and  the  Albizzi.  The  sedition  of  the  Cionipi,  to  which  this  gave  rise,  was 
quelled  by  Michael  di  Lando,  who  had  been  elected  gonfaloiiiere  liy  iliem- 
eelvcs,  in  a  way  no  less  manly  than  disintereisled.  The  Venetians,  irri- 
tated with  Carrara,  on  account  of  the  assistiuiee  he  had  given  liie  (Jt-noese 
in  the  war  at  Chiozza  in  1379,  looked  quietly  on  while  John  Galeazzo 
Visconti  deprived  the  Delia  Scala  and  Carrara  of  their  possessi(Mis;  and 
Florence  alone  assisted  the  unfortunate  princes.  Francis  Carrara  made 
himself  again  master  of  Padua,  in  1390,  and  maintained  his  advantages 
till  lie  sunk  under  the  enmity  ol  the  Venetians  (in  140G),  who,  changing 
their  policy,  became  henceforth,  instead  of  ihe  opponents,  the  rivals  of  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  Visconti. 

In  1395,  John  Galeazzo  obtained  from  the  emperor  Wenceslaiis  the  in- 
vestiture of  Milan  as  a  duchy,  purchased  Pisa  (v.hich  his  natural  son  Ga- 
briel bargained  away  to  Florence,  1405),  from  the  tyraiil  Gerard  of  Ap- 
piano  (who  reserved  only  the  principality  of  Piombiiio),  and  subjugated 
Sienna,  Perugia,  and  Bologna ;  so  ihal  Florence,  fearfully  menaced,  alone 
stood  against  him  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  On  his  death,  in  140-2,  the  pros- 
pect brightened,  and  during  the  minority  ol  his  sens,  a  great  portion  of  hit 
states  were  lost.  When  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  taking  advantage  of  the 
schism,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Stales,  and  threat- 
ened to  conquer  all  Italy,  Florence  again  alone  dared  to  resist  him.  But 
this  danger  was  transitory;  the  Visconti  soon  rose  up  again  in  opposition. 

Duke  Philip  Maria  reconquered  all  his  stales  of  Lombardy,  by  means 
of  the  great  Carmagnola  (141C-20).  Genoa  also,  which  was  sometimes 
given  up,  in  nominal  freedom,  to  stormy  factions  of  the  Fregosi,  Adorni, 
Montalto,  and  Guarco,  at  other  times  was  subject  to  France,  or  to  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  submitted  to  him  in  HJl.  Florence  siil>scquently 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Venetians  (14J5) ;  and  by 
means  of  Carmagnola,  who  had  now  come  over  to  them,  lliey  conquered 
tlie  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Adda,  and  retained  it  in  the  peace  of 
Ferrara  (1428). 

After  Milan  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  Venetians  and  Florentines,  and 
while  Alphonso  of  Arragon  was  constantly  disturbed  in  Naples,  by  the 
Anjou  party,  no  dangerous  predominance  of  power  existed  in  Italy,  though 
mutual  jealousy  still  excited  frequent  wars,  in  which  two  parties  among 
tlie  Italian  mercenary  soldiers,  the  Biaclieschi  and  the  Srorzcstlii,  con- 
tinued always  hostile  to  each  other,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  tiujse  mer- 
cenary bauds.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Visconti,  in  1447,  Francis 
Sforza  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Milanese  slate.  The  Vene- 
tians, who  aimed  at  territorial  aggrandizement,  having  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  some  princes  against  him,  he  found  an  ally  in  Florence,  which, 
with  a  change  of  circumstances,  wisely  altered  iier  policy.  About  this 
time,  the  family  of  the  Medici  attained  to  power  by  their  wealth  and  tal- 
ent. Milan,  where  the  Sforza  had  established  themselves ;  Venice,  which 
possessed  half  of  Lombardy;  Florence,  wisely  managed  by  Loiinzo  .Me- 
dici; the  states  of  the  church,  for  the  most  part  restored  to  the  holy  see; 
and  Naples,  which  was  incapable  of  employing  its  forces  in  direct  attacks 
on  other  states,  constiti'ii'tl,  in  the  fiflecnt!  century,  the  political  balance 
of  Italy,  which,  during  the  manifold  feuds  of  these  stales,  perniillcd  no 
one  to  become  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  rest,  till  14!)4,  when 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  entered  Italy  lo  conquer  Naples,  and  liOuis  Moro 
Sforza  played  the  part  (irst  of  his  ally,  then  of  his  enemy,  while  the  pope 
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Alexander  VI.,  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  French,  to  promote 
the  exaltation  of  his  son,  C'lesar  Borgia.  A  long  succession  of  niiliiiiry 
contests  now  took  place,  which  were  chiefly  excited  hy  invasions  from 
(iermany,  or  by  the  efforts  of  party  leaders  at  home  to  usurp  power  over 
the  free  cities;  but  we  must  pass  by  these,  and  merely  observe  that  the 
Medici  family  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway.  The  brief 
tranquiliiy  of  Italy,  however,  was  soon  dcHtined  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
grasping  ambition  of  the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.,  who  completed  the  sub- 
jugatioM  of  the  states  of  the  church,  not,  indeed,  for  a  son  or  nephew,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  see.  He  concluded  with  Maximilian  I.,  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII.,  the  league  of  Cambray  (1508),  against 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Venetians,  who  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
league  wliicli  threatened  them  with  destruction.  Tlie  pope  then  fornied 
d  league  with  the  Venetians  themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  Italy.  This  holy  league  did  not,  how- 
ever, then  attain  its  object,  although  Julius  was  little  aHccted  by  the  French 
and  German  council  held  at  Pisa  to  depose  him.  Maximilian  Sforza,  who 
had  re-acquired  Milan,  relinquished  it  without  reserve  to  Francis  I,,  jn 
1515 ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  assumed  it  as  a  reverted  fief  of  ilie 
empire,  and  conferred  it  on  Francisco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian,  in 
1520.  This  was  the  cause  of  violent  wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis 
were  always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Favia,  and,  with 
his  other  claims,  was  compelled  to  renounce  those  on  Milan,  which  re- 
mained to  Sforza,  and  after  his  death,  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his 
eon  Philip.  The  Medician  popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  were  bent 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family.  Charles  V.| 
to  whom  all  Italy  submitted  alter  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed! 
the  attempts  of  Clement  VI I.  to  weaken  his  power,  and  conquered  and 
pillaged  Rome  in  1527 ;  but,  being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  raised  the 
Medici  to  princely  authority. 

Florence,  incensed  at  the  foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  France,  had 
oanished  the  Medici  in  1494,  but  recalled  them  in  1512;  and  was  compelled 
to  take  a  station  among  the  principalities,  under  Duke  Alexander  I.  de 
Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  which  Florence  had  hitherto  been  the  soul, 
from  this  period  is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  the  history  of  Italy 
is  therefore  destitute  of  a  central  point. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Monlftirat, 
Charles  V.  gave  this  country  to  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  Maximilian  11. 
subsequently  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.  The  Florentines  failed  (1537) 
in  a  new  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  after  the  death  of  Duke  Alex- 
ander, who  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Cosmo  I.  succeeded  him  in 
the  government,  by  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Parma  and  Flacenza, 
which  Juliut;  II.  had  conquored  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  HI.  erected  into  a 
duchy,  1545,  which  he  gave  to  his  natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Farnese,  whose 
son  Ottairo  obtained  the  imperial  investiture  in  155C.  Genoa,  subject  to 
the  French  since  1499,  found  a  deliverer  in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).  He 
founded  the  aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (1647)  failed  to  sub- 
v«!rt  him.  In  1553,  besides  Milan,  Charles  V.  conferred  Naples  on  his  son 
Philip  H.  By  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  in  1559,  Philip  11.,  and 
Henry  11.  of  France,  renounced  all  their  claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  sovereign,  Duke  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  the 
brave  Spanish  general. 

The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  house  of  Este  became  extinct  in  1597, 
when  the  illegitimate  Cajsario  of  Esle  obtained  Modena  and  Reggio  from 
the  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated  as  a  reverted  fief  by  the  holy  see. 
In  ihe  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  Italy  was 
increased  by  a  long  peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  commerce  allowed ; 
Henry  IV.  of  France  having,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Saluzzo,  tlie 
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last  French  possession  in  Italy,  to  Savoy.  Tlu!  triinqiiilify  cfinlinued  till 
itu;  conttsls  for  ttie  sueoession  of  iMaiitua  and  Montforral,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  lliu  Gonzaga  family  (IGv'?).  Misfortunes  in  (Jcrniany  com- 
pelleti  Ferdinand  II.  to  confer  holli  countries,  in  Iti.ll,  as  n  fief  on  (Jliarle? 
of  Nevers,  the  protege  of  France,  whose  family  remained  in  possession 
till  the  sv.ir  of  the  Spanish  succesNion.  In  the  peace  of  Chierasco  (IG.'H), 
Richelieu's  diplomacy  acquired  also  Pignerol  and  (-asale— strong  points 
of  support  in  case  of  new  invasions  of  Italy,  though  lie  had  to  reliiiqiiisii 
the  latter,  in  16:57.  By  the  extinction  of  the  house  Delia  Uovera,  the 
duciiy  of  Ufbino,  with  which  Julius  I!,  had  invested  it,  devolved,  in  in3l, 
10  the  papal  see.  In  the  second  half  of  the  scventeenlli  century,  the  peace 
of  Italy  was  not  interrupted,  excepting  hy  the  attempts  of  Louis  XIV.  on 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  appeared  to  be  secured  by  the  treaty  of  neutral- 
ity ill  Turin  (KiOG),  when  tlie  war  of  the  Spanish  sue"  ■'ion  broke  out. 
Austria  having  conquered  Milan,  IMantua,  and  Montferrat,  retained  the  two 
first  (for  .Vlaiitiia  was  forfeited  hy  the  felony  of  the  duke),  and  gave  the 
latter  to  Savoy.  In  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Austria  obtained  Sardinia  and 
Naples;  Savoy  obtained  Sicily,  which  it  exchanged  with  Austria  for  Sar- 
dinia, from  which  it  assumed  the  royal  title.  Mont  Genievre  was  made 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy.  The  house  of  Farnese  becom- 
ing extinct  in  1731,  the  Spanish  infant  Charles  obtained  Parma  and  Pia- 
cmiza.  In  the  war  for  the  Polish  throne,  of  1773,  Charles  Kmanuel  of 
Savoy,  in  alliance  with  France  and  Spain,  conquered  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, and  received  therefrom,  in  the  peace  of  Vienna  (17.'''3),  Novara  and 
Tortoiia.  Charles,  infant  of  Spain,  became  king  of  tho  two  Sicilies,  and 
ceded  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Austria. 

The  Medici  of  Florence,  entitled,  .since  157.5,  grai.d-dukes  of  Tuscany, 
becHine  extinct  in  1737.  Francis  Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine,  now  received 
Tuscany  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vienna,  and,  becoming  emperor  in  174.5, 
made  it  the  appanage  of  the  younger  line  of  the  Austro-Lorraine  hoiif  e.  In 
1745,  the  Spaniards  conquered  Milan,  but  were  expelled  thence  by  Charles 
Emanuel,  lo  whom  Maria  Theresa  ceded,  in  reward,  some  Milanese  dis- 
tricts. Massa  and  Carrara  fell  to  Modena,  in  1743,  by  right  of  inheritance. 
The  Spanish  infant,  Don  Philip,  conquered  Parma  and  Piacenza  in  his 
own  name,  lost  them,  and  obtained  them  again  as  a  '.ereditary  duchy,  by 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  At  the  c;  c.  the  French  revolu- 
tion, Italy  was  divided  between  the  principality  of  Savoy,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical States,  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  frraiid  (''.icIiy  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  small  principalities  of  Parma  and  M(/den.i.  Naples  and 
Siiily  were  governed  by  a  king  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and 
M.intua,  Milan,  and  some  other  places  were  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 
In  September,  1792,  the  French  troops  first  penetrated  into  Savoy,  and 
planted  tlie  tree  of  liberty.  Though  expelled  foi-  some  time,  in  1793,  by 
the  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  they  held  it  at  the  end  of  th'  year.  The 
National  Convention  had  already  declared  war  against  Naples,  and  the 
French  advanced  into  the  Piedmontese  and  Genoese  territories,  but  were 
expelled  from  Italy  in  July,  1795,  by  the  Austrains,  Sardinians,  and  Nea- 
politans. In  1796,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  received  the  chief  command  of 
ilie  French  army  in  Italy.  He  forced  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  latter  was  obliged  to  cede  Nice  and  Savoy 
to  France ;  conquered  Austrian  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua ; 
put  the  duke  of  Parma  and  the  pope  under  contribution ;  and  struck  such 
consternation  into  the  king  of  Naples,  that  he  begged  for  peace. 

After  Mantua  had  also  fallen,  in  1797,  Bonaparte  formed  of  Milan,  Man- 
uia,  the  portion  of  Parma  north  of  the  Po,  and  Modena,  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. France  likewise  made  war  on  the  pope,  and  annexed  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Romagna  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  (1797),  by  the  pesice  of 
Tolentino.     The  French  then  advanced  towards  Home,  overthrew  the 
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ccrlesiastical  government,  and  creciod  a  Konian  republic  (1708).  |n  fje. 
noa,  Boni«|)arle  occasioned  a  revolution,  by  which  h  deiiiocratie  repunljc 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  Ihb  French  under  the  name  of  the  I.iKurian 
republic.  The  French  had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Austria,  ihrinijfh 
the  Venetian  territory.  The  Venetians  now  made  common  cause  with 
the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  advantages  over  the  French  in  the  Alps. 
Bonaparte,  therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  slnkinif  a  blow,  and  uuve 
the  republic  a  democratic  constitution ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Canipo  For. 
mio  (17lh  October,  1707),  the  ""enctian  territory,  as  far  as  the  Athge,  was 
relinquished  to  Austria,  nd  the  rest  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public- The  kin(r  of  .Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy 
with  France,  October  25 ;  but,  in  1708,  the  directory,  assaihfd  in  Rome 
from  Naples,  deemed  it  expedient  to  compel  him  to  resifrn  his  territories 
on  the  main  laiui. 

Notwithstanding  its  treaty  of  amity  with  FVance,  Naples  concluded  an 
alliance,  ;n  i708,  with  Britain  and  Russia.  The  French,  therefore,  occu- 
pied  Naples,  and  erected  theie  the  Partheninoan  republic.  The  grand 
duke  of  'luscany  had  likewise  formed  ;mi  H'iiM<>fi  with  Naples  and  Britain 
and  his  country  was,  in  return,  compelled  by  the  French  to  receive,  like 
Piedmont,  a  military  adminislraiioiu  After  the  congress  of  Radstadt  was 
broken  off,  Austria  and  the  German  empire,  under  Russian  support, 
reneved  the  war  against  the  French,  who  again  left  Naples  ami  Rome  to 
the  British,  Russians  and  Turks.  The  king  and  the  pope  returned  to  their 
ca|)iUls  in  Lombardy ;  tlie  French  were  defeated  by  the  Anslriaiis,  under 
•vr^y  and  Rlelas.,  and  by  the  Russians,  under  Suwa'rrof,  and  lost  all  tiieir 
^  -rtresses,  except  Genoa,  where  Massena  sustained  a  vigorous  siege, 
wliile  his  countrymen  had  to  evacuate  all  Italy.  But  in  t'le  meanwhile, 
Uonaparle  was  made  first  consul  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  march- 
ed with  a  new  army  to  Italy,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  ard  coujpelled  them  to  capitulation,  by  which 
all  the  Italian  fortresses  were  again  evacuated.  By  the  peace  of  laine- 
ville,  Feb.  9,  1801,  the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed  to  Austria, 
which  was  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Rr'-rm 
The  duke  of  Parma  received  Tuscany,  and  afterwards,  from  BoiiHiiarte, 
the  title  of  king  of  Etruria.  Parma  was  united  to  France.  The  Cisal- 
pine  and  Ligurian  republics  wer'^  (,tiaranteed  by  Austria  and  France,  and 
with  the  Ligurian  territories  v  ere  united  the  imperial  fiefs  included  withii. 
their  limits.  The  king  of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  states  of  the 
chun;h,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  at  Florence.  By  Russian  niedi 
ation,  he  escaped  with  the  cession  of  Piombino,  the  Stato  degii  Presid', 
and  his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,  together  with  the  promise  of  closing 
his  harbours  against  the  Brili.ii.  The  other  half  of  Elba,  Tuscany  had 
already  relinquished  to  France.  Cut  tlii!  whole  island  was  obstinately 
defended  by  tiie  British  and  Corsicans,  with  the  armed  iiihabituiils,  and 
not  evacuated  until  autumn.  Tiie  Statu  degli  Presidj  France  ceded  to 
Etruria,  September  19 ;  but  strong  detachments  of  French  troops  re- 
mained both  in  Na[)les  and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cost  inimense 
sums.  To  the  republics  of  Genoa  and  Lucca  the  first  consul  gave  new 
constituiioiis  in  1-01.  But,  in  January,  ?B02,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  republic,  in  imitation  of  the  new  French  con- 
stitution, and  Bonaparte  became  president.  Genoa  also  received  a  new 
constitution,  and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Piedmont,  however,  was 
united  with  France. 

After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  1804,  he  attached  (March  17, 
1605)  the  royal  crown  of  Italy  to  i'.\'-  new  imperial  crown;  ho  promised, 
however,  never  to  unite  the  new  moinucliy  with  France,  ttiid  even  to  <.iive 
it  a  king  of  its  own.  The  new  constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  empire.    Napoleon  founded  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  and  huv 
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in;  placed  thn  crown  on  hm  !iwii  lininl,  iit  Mi  n,  ho  appointed  his  ntep- 
son.  KiiK^no  IhMulitirnaiii,  vicoroy  of  Itnly,  v  laboured  with  great  zeal 
for  the  iiMprovi-munt  of  all  hriinrliim  of  llie  Ko^eniincnt,  of  induntry,  and 
the  artn.  ('irciiMHtainon,  howitvnr,  'cndercd  the  ni'w  (rovemmcnt  oppres- 
live,  as  the  piiblii;  exptniNeii,  diirltiK  poicr,  Hinoiiiitod  to  100,000,000  francs, 
which  were  all  to  Im  coiitrihiiloii  hy  lc««  th'tii  4.000,000  people     No  Ku- 
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riipcaii  power  recoifiiized,  expresNly,  the  Ittliaii  kinirdoin  of  X;ij)oleon 
The  emperor  contiiitind  to  Ktreii((theii  hiit  power  ugainst  the  aciive  ene- 
mies of  the  now  order  of  IhiiiKi,  ft'id  tfiive  to  his  sister  Kli/a  the  princi- 
pality of  Fiotnhino,  and  to  her  hilHltimd,  Puscpialo  Dacciocchi,  the  republic 
of  Lueca,  as  a  priiKiipality,  both  as  h'reneh  fiefs.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and 
Guastiillii  were  iiicor|>orated  with  the  French  empire,  July  2lsi.  The 
pope  was  ob|i((ed  to  sanction  the  imperial  eoroiialioii  hy  his  presence. 
Austria  now  acceded  to  the  (illiance  of  Uiissia  and  Uritaiii;i'^ainsi  France. 
Naples,  also,  again  sufTered  the  British  and  Kussians  to  Innd.  liiit  the 
success  (if  the  Austrian  arms  wits  frustrated  hy  the  defeats  at  IJlin  and 
Ausierlitz;  after  whiidi  the  peaei?  of  I'reshurg  (rompleted  the  French  sii- 
premacy  in  Italy.  Austrian  Venice,  with  Istrin  and  Halmatia,  were  unit- 
ed to  the  kiii|(dom  of  Italy ;  and  this,  with  all  the  French  institutions, 
Italy  recognized, 

The  kini^fdoin  had  now  uii  oxientof  3r>,4r>0  square  miles,  with  .'),«57,000 
inhabitants.  Naples  was  evacuated  by  its  auxiliaries,  and  oc(Mi[)ied  by 
the  French,  nutwithstundiiit.'  the  attempts  of  iho  queen  to  excite  ;io  ^MU' 
versal  insurrection.  Napmeoii  then  g'lve  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his 
brother  Joseph.  In  IHOH,  the  widow  of  the  kinj*'  of  Etruria,  who  con- 
ducted the  regency  in  behalf  of  her  minor  son,  was  deprived  of  her  king- 
dom, which  was  united  willi  France.  Napoleon,  moreover,  appointed  his 
brother-in-law,  the  prince  Iloi'uhese,  novernor-treneralof  the  departments 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  iil  Turin.  As  Napoleon  had, 
meanwhile,  given  his  brother  Joseph  the  vrown  of  Spain,  he  filled  the 
throne  of  Naples  with  his  brother*iii*law,  Joafdiim  Miir;it,  until  that  period 
graiid-dukc  of  Uerg,  who  entered  Najiles  Sept.  (J,  1808.  In  1S09,  the  ein- 
pftror  gave  Tuscany  to  his  Hisl(?r  Kli/a,  of  Pioinbino.  with  the  title  of 
graiid-ducliess.  In  the  same  year,  Austria  made  new  exertions  to  break 
1.A,  excessive  power  of  France  •  but  Napoleon  again  drove  her  troops  from 
t..' field,  and  appeared  once  more  victorious  in  Vienna,  where  he  pro- 
claimed (May  1.-)  the  end  of  the  secular  aiilhority  of  the  popes,  and  the 
uiiiiin  of  the  states  of  the  chtirch  with  France.  Home  became  the  sec- 
ond city  of  the  empire,  and  a  pension  of  '.',000,000  of  francs  was  assigned 
to  the  pope. 

After  tiie  pean  of  Vienna,  hy  which  Napoli'on  wcqulred  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  ali.iched  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Bavaria  ceded  to  Italy  the 
cinde  of  the  Adige,  a  part  of  Fisaeh,  and  the  juristliction  of  Clausen. 
The  power  of  the  French  em[ieror  was  ikuv,  to  ail  appearances,  firmly  es- 
tahlislieJ  in  Italy.  While  the  Italian  oeoph;  were  supporting  French  ar- 
mies, sacrificin,'ir  their  own  troo[»s  in  trn;  ambitious  wars  of  Napoleon  in 
remote  regions,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  heavy  taxes  in  the  midst  of  the 
total  ruin  of  their  commerce,  all  the  periodicals  were  full  of  praises  of 
the  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  science,  arts,  and  indiistryv  in 
Italy.  After  the  fatal  retreat  frmn  Russia,  Murat,  whom  Napoleon  had 
personally  ofTeiided,  (lesorled  th(!  cause  of  France,  and  joined  Austria, 
(January  11,  li^li)'  whose  army  penetrated  into  Italy,  under  Bellegarde. 
The  viceroy,  "ngeiie,  continued  true  to  Napoleon  and  his  own  character, 
and  olfered  to  the  enemies  of  his  dynaf^ty  tbi!  boldest  resistance,  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  France. 

After  llie  truce  of  April  '-'l,  lHH,tlie  French  troops  evacuated  all  Italy, 
and  most  of  the  provinci!*  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns. 
The  wife  of  Napoleon,  however,  lliu  empress  Maria  Louisa,  obtained  tho 
16 
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(lurhi«'«  of  Parmn,  I'iarniiZii,  iiud  fJunnliilla,  with  r«»v«r»ioii  to  hir  ton, 
ami  .\,t|t(i|<<iMi  tiiiiiitrir  Iktiiiik-  «i»v<-rfiKM  of  Kllia,  >r  whuh  Iit>  toi  ,  ;.  ^, 
•CNiiiiiii,  Mny  4,  lliit  lo'ftiru  llio  ntiiKrcrtH  of  VitMiiia  iiiut  orijaiiizi' !  >|ie 
|«»lilii'iil  nl'itioiiH  of  Kiiroju',  ho  cfrccicd  IiIh  rr-tiirn  to  Krunc,  M,irr|i  j^ 
INI. I,  At  liic  NiitiK!  time,  Miinit,  kiri<{  of  N  iplt-s,  al).iniloiii'(l  Iiim  rnriinr 
Hiiil)ii(iioiiM  iithliKlf,  ntirj  to(»k  up  ariiiM,  iih  In;  prrtuiidcd,  for  tlin  iiiili'iicn. 
(Ii'ticc  of  ll.ily.  Hut  hid  appeal  to  llui  Itiiluiiis  was  aiiMwrrcii  i»y  a  dfii,,. 
tiiiii  of  wiirl»y  AuNtria.  Drivi-n  from  IJoioaiia  ly  the  AuHtri.iii  loicci,  ;,|,^ 
totally  d('ffat«;d  hy  Miaiiciii  Tidfiititio,  he  loHt  IIk;  kin^jdoiiior  Napli  m.  11,1,, 
wliji'li  the  AuNtriiiii  (feni'ral  Nujjeiil  !iad  penetrated  Iroiii  Home,  ,\iu]  lU.m. 
elii  from  A(|iiila,  Hi^veti  weekn  after  the  opeiiitii,'  of  Ih  M'.Mi[>ai(;ii.  ||,. 
oinharkeil  from  Naples,  with  a  view  of  escaping  to  Fia.nM!.  rerdiiiaiKJ 
riftiirned  from  I'alermo,  ;u)d  Miiral'ti  family  found  an  asylum  in  Aiisina. 
Mural  himnelf  made  a  lieiii'rnt  on  Calabria,  from  (Corsica,  in  order  to  re- 
cover hit  loNt  kingdom,  lie  was  taken  priHoiier  at  I'i/zo,  brought  bi  fore 
a  court  martial,  and  HJiot,  (  Oct.  *3,  1H15). 

Meanwhile,  the  eonifress  of  Vieiuja,  by  the  act  of  June  'J,  1815,  had  ar. 
riitiKod  the  airairn  of  Italy: — 1.  The  king  oi  Sardinia  was  reiuHtalcil  in 
hiH  territori(*N,  aerordinfr  to  the  boundaries  of  1792,  with  some  alterations 
on  the  Hide  (»f  (ieneva;  for  the  portion  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of 
Krani't!  by  thn  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814,  was  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  I'arin,  of  Nov.  'JO,  iHlTj.  To  his  states  was  united  Genoa,  as  a  duchy, 
aeeordiuK  to  the  boundaries  of  tliat  republic,  in  17!)J,  and  contrary  to  i||(I 
j)romiH(!s  made  to  (ienoa.--"2.  The  emperor  of  Austria  united  with  liix 
hereditary  states  the  ntnv  Lombardo- Venetian  provinces  formerly  hrlong. 
iiiK  to  AiiNtria,  the  Valleline,  liormio,  and  Chiavenna,  separated  I'roni  the 
(irisons,  besides  M;!ntiia  and  Milan.  Istria,  however,  was  united  with 
the  (iermanie-Austrian  kintrdom  of  Illyria;  Dalmatia,  with  Hagiisa  and 
Caltant,  (ionMiitntniiJ!  a  distinct  Austrian  kingdom. — 3.  The  valley  of  tlm 
1*0  was  adoptctd  as  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  the;  chundi  imd 
Parma;  oihiirw'.se,  tho  boundaries  of  Jan.  1,  179'2,  were  retiincd.  Tli(. 
Austrian  house  of  Kste  iifjain  received  Modena,  Rejrgio,  Miranduia,  Massa, 
and  (-'.irrara. — 4.  The  empress  Maria  Louisa  received  the  state  of  Parma, 
as  a  Kov(!rfii^M  duchess,  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  June  10,  1817,  only 
for  life,  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  duchess  of  Lucca  and  iier  dcscfnd. 
ntits  should  inherit  it. — 5.  The  arch-duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  beeiuiie 
again  gnind-duke  of 'I'nscany,  to  which  were  joined  the  Stato  degli  Pn.. 
sidj,  the  former  Neapolitan  part  of  the  island  of  Klba,  the  principality  of 
Piombino,  and  some  small  included  disiricts,  formerly  fiefs  of  the  (leruian 
empint.  The  prince  Buoncompagni  Ludovisi  retained  all  his  rights  of 
proinffly  in  Klba  and  Piombino. — 6.  The  Infanta,  Maria  Louisa,  rec(;ived 
Lucca,  of  which  she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy,  1817,  with  an 
anmiuily  of  500,000  francs,  till  the  reversion  of  Parma. — 7.  The  lerrito- 
ries  of  the  church  were  all  restored,  "'ith  the  exception  of  the  strip  of 
Imid  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Po  ;  and  Atistria  retained  the  right  of  niaiii- 
t'liniiig  garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  Commacehio. — 8.  Ferdinand  IV.  was 
iigain  ntcognized  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Britain  retained  iVIalta, 
and  was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United  Ionian  Islands.  The 
knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their  possessions  in  the  States  o( 
tin;  Churnh  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  a  time  made  Ca- 
tania, and  after  1826,  Ferrara,  their  residence.  The  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, and  the  prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain- fortress  the  Sardinians, 
and  before  them  the  French  occupied,  alone  remained  unharmed  amid  the 
fifteen  political  revolutions  which  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  conrse  ol 
twcnty-flvo  years.  The  Austrian  predominance  was  thus  nioro  lirnily 
established  than  over  in  Italy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  a  history  of  Venice,  its  political  and  com. 
mereial  eminence  having  rendered  it  for  many  centuries  i)y  far  the  mnsi 
important  of  the  Italian  states. 
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Or  all  tliu  rcpulilics  or  Italy*  Venice  ia  that  who^c  liintory  in  the  moit 
intcn.'HtiiiK  Hiiil  8iii|rular;  it  Iihh  ail  ihc  Htiirtliiiir  brilliancy  of  romance, 
iiiil  fully  juhiifus  ili(5  poetical  riMnark — "  Triilh  is  8tran(,'«.  straiii^j-r  than 
fii'iiiin."  Kvcn  tlic  termination  of  her  independent  existencv;  diHered 
from  that  of  other  Htates  ;  it  was  only  in  the  expirini;  throes  of  her  once 
VHRt  power  that  the  nprinji^sof  the  nolicy  which  were  created,  and  so  long 
niiiiiiiiiined  by  that  power,  were  laid  bare;  to  the  worhi's  Raze.  The  policy 
uf  other  Htates  watt  obvious  in  their  ixrts;  but  until  the  last  vesliue  uf 
Veiictiiiii  power  and  independence  was  annihilated  by  the  iron  hand  of 
Napoleon,  the  remits,  only,  of  Venetian  policy  were  to  be  seen,  the  pro- 
CL'SH  never.  In  looking  with  etedfast  eye  upon  that  process  it  will  be  iin- 
poHsible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  dis)rust  and  indignation  at  many  of  the 
itidividual  acts  of  the  government;  but  equally  impossible  will  it  be  to 
wiilihold  praise  from  its  general  wisdom.  The  tyranny  to  which  some 
of  liie  noblest  and  best  blood  in  Venice  was  sacrificed  we  mnst  detest; 
but  the  stern  severity  with  which  the  domestic  traitor  was  put  down,  and 
till!  keen  policy  by  which  the  foreign  foe  was  hoodwinked,  we  cannot  but 
admire  and  approve.  The  history  of  Venice  is  now,  more  than  ever,  in- 
teresting to  us  ;  for  it  is  in  our  day  that  a  blow,  as  swift  and  eriishing  aa 
tiiutliiinderboU,  has  struck  out  of  the  list  of  independent  states  this  an- 
cient re[)ublic,  so  remarkable  in  site  and  in  institutions. 

At  the  northeastern  c.\ireinity  of  Italy,  between  the  Alps  and  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  Adriatic;,  there  was  settled  from  a  very  early  age  a 
people  called  the  lleneti  or  Veneti,  from  whom  the  fertile  district  inques- 
wiis  called  Venetia.  From  their  position  at  the  extremity  of  Italy  it 
miglil  be  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  originally  some  iioinade  tribe 
of  Northmen,  and  among  the  latest,  if  not  the  very  latest  of  tiie  early 
colonizers  of  Italy  from  that  quarter.  Unt  a  very  great  dilTerence  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  their  actual  origin.  Both  poetically  and  popularly 
they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  Heneto-Paphlagones,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who,  having  lost  their  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  were  led  into 
Europe  by  Antenor,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  head  of  the' Adriatic  gulf, 
expelled  the  Euganei,  and  settled  there.  Strabo  thinks  diirerenlly,  and 
Ixlieves  them  to  have  been  originally  from  Gaul — there  having  been  a 
Gallic  tribe  of  that  name.  But  Polybius  states,  that  though  the  Veneti 
undoubtedly  resembled  the  Gauls  in  some  of  their  manners  and  customs, 
tlicy  differed  from  them  in  language.  Moreover,  it  is  well  observed  by  a 
modern  historian,  that  whatever  might  be  the  resemblances  between  the 
I'eiieti  and  a  Gallic  tribe  of  the  same  name,  as  to  manners,  cnstonis,  and 
even  dress,  there  i,s  one  striking  part  in  the  history  of  the  former  which 
tiiriy  be  looked  upon  as  almost  irrefragable  evidence  that  it  is  not  in  Gaul 
Hint  we  must  look  for  their  origin.  It  is  this :  that,  having  a  Gallic  colony 
in  llieir  immediate  neighbourhod,  the  Veneti  constantly  took  the  part  of 
Rome  against  that  colony  in  all  occasions  of  dispute.  That  the  account 
which  makes  them  the  Heneto-Paphlagones  of  Homer  is  correct,  seems 
by  no  means  improbable.  We  may  easily  suppose,  having  crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  they  passed  over  the  plains  of  Thrace,  skirted  the  Danube  and 
the  Save  into  Croatia,  and  at  length  halted  on  the  northwestern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  either  expelled  or  subjected  the  people  whom  they  found 
there.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  Venetians,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at 
i  very  early  period  tlicy  were  extremely  prosperous  and  powerful.    The 
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very  nature  of  llie  country  would  indioate  this, aa  well  as  Recount  forth, 
long  independence  of  Venice  ;  an  independence  which  lusted  during  some 
of  the  mightiedt  desolations  of  the  world;  whicli  witnessed  the  expiring 
agony  and  downfall  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Rome;  th-*  rise  of  the 
French  empire  in  the  West,  when  Clovis  conquered  the  Gauls;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  and  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  ;  of  ihe 
Lombards  who  succeeded  the  former,and  of  the  Saratens  who  supplanted 
the  latter  !  The  Comte  Figliosi,  a  learned  modern  historian  of  Venice, 
very  clearly  shows  that  in  the  most  distant  times  the  people  which  occu- 
pied the  country  since  called  the  Venetian  states  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
also  occupied  Rialto  and  its  sixty  neighbouring  islets  ;  and  that  from  that 
circunistance  arose  the  titles  of  Vtnelia  Prima  and  Venetia  Secum/a,  the 
first  being  applied  to  the  continental  territory,  (  le  second  to  the  Venetian 
isles.  The  fertility  of  the  former  naturally  inclined  the  inhabitants  to 
agriculture ;  the  situation  of  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  tiie  em- 
bouchure of  rivers,  and  near  the  Grecian  islands,  as  naturally  disposed 
them  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  led  to  maritime  skill,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  which  that  is  invariably  the  creator. 

It  is  not  until  the  fourth  century  after  the  building  of  Rome  that  we 
find  any  mention  made  of  the  Venetians  as  a  people;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  then  mentioned  by  Polybius,  shews  that  their  prosperity 
and  strength  must  even  then  have  been  of  long  standing,  and  arrived 
at  a  very  high  pitch.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  thai  historian,  thai 
the  very  existence  of  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  beiMi  preserved  by  the 
Veneti,  on  an  occasion  when  the  Gauls  had  made  themselves  masters  ol 
every  foot  of  the  elernal  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol.  The 
Gauls,  a  restless,  bold,  and  greedy  people,  .vere  still,  even  in  the  fourth 
century  of  Rome,  an  almost  ncmade  people.  Polybius  tells  us  that  they 
were  scattered  about  in  villages  unenclosed  by  walls.  Of  furniture  tlie'y 
knew  not  the  use.  Their  way  of  life  was  simple  as  that  of  the  most  un- 
reclaimed savages;  they  knew  no  other  bed  than  the  grass  ;  nor  any 
other  nutriment  than  the  wild  animals  which  they  hunted  down  or  en- 
snared. The  arts  and  sciences  were  wholly  unknown  to  them.  Tiieir 
wealth  consisted  of  gold  and  cattle :  the  sole  things  which  could  with 
facility  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  vagrant  fancy  or  pressinir  con- 
juncture  might  demand.  Such  was  the  people  who,  in  iht-  year  3G4  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  defeated  the  Romans  in  the  pitched  battle  of  AUia, 
marched  upon  the  city  itself,  beating  the  Romans  in  every  skirmish  dur- 
ing three  successive  days,  and  obtained  possession  of  all  but  Ihe  capitol 
itself.  A*  this  most  critical  juncture  the  Veneti  poured  into  Gaul  with  a 
fury  which  speedily  relieved  Rome  of  her  foes,  who  hastened  to  defend 
their  families  and  possessions. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  Veneti  were 
at  this  time  the  allies  or  the  subjects  of  Rome  ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  they  were  the  former,  or  Rome  would  not  have  sent  a  forimil 
embassy  to  acknowledge  and  thank  tliem  for  this  timely  and  imporianl 
service.  It  was  not  thus  that  haughty  Rome  treated  those  who  were 
already  subjected  to  her.  But  powerful  and  wealthy  as  the  Veneti  already 
were,  not  even  their  power  and  wealth  could  permanently  keep  tlieni  in- 
dependent cf  the  daily  increasing  power  and  profound  policy  of  Home. 
Friendly  allies  probably  in  the  first  instance,  the  Venoti,  whether  from 
force,  fear,  or  in  the  well-founded  hope  of  protection,  at  length  became 
dependent  upon  Rome.  They  furnished  a  contingent  force  to  Rome  ia 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  Rome,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  defended  Venetia  as 
one  of  its  proper  provinces.  In  truth,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how 
Venetia  passed  from  alliance  to  subjection  ;  from  vohuitarily  serving  a 
neighbour,  to  marching  under  the  orders  of  a  protector  and  master.  Such 
fate  inevitably  awaited  the  smaller  and  weaker  of  the  neighbouring  states 
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indthe  subtle  policy  of  Rome  was  little  likely  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  adding  to  its  provinces  a  district  which  contained  flfty  cities,  and  a 
population  of  from  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  h:iir;  a  district  too,  which, 
in  addition  to  its  fertility  as  a  grain-growing  country,  could  buastabreed 
of  horses  which  frequently  carried  away  the  Olympic  victory  from  the 
swiftest  steeds  that  Greece  herself  could  produce.  However  subjected, 
it  is  certain  that  in  ttte  years  of  Rome  65'2-3,  just  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  by  Marius,  Venetia  became  a  part  of  the  Roman 
province  called  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was  governed  by  a  praeior.  From 
this  time  forth  we  must,  for  some  centuries,  speak  of  it  in  connection 
with  Rome  ;  of  whose  disasters  we  shall  see  that  fertile  Venelia  Prima 
was  the  desolated  victim — and  the  maritime  Venelia  Secunda  the  glorious 
and  mighty  consequence.  Continental  Venice,  if  subjected  to  the  power 
of  Rome,  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  its  privileges  and  made  par- 
ticipator of  its  advantages.  Governed  by  a  Roman  pra}tor,  they  also 
voted  in  the  Roman  assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  furnishing  a  contingent 
of  men  and  money  when  the  affairs  of  Rome  demanded  it,  they  also  had 
the  aid  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman  wealth  in  improving  and  beautifying 
their  cities,  as  numerous  remains,  especially  in  Verona,  show  at  this 
day. 

From  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Rome,  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  in  Roman  history  that  the  reader  must 
look  fur  oUch  slight  mention  as  is  made  at  all  of  the  affairs  of  Venetia ; 
we  pass,  therefore,  in  the  present  sketch,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  cent;  ry  of  the  Christian  era.    The  fierce  northern  people  known 
by  the  name  of  Goths,  being  expelled  by  the  no  less  fierce  and  still  more 
powerful  Huns,  about  the  year  376,  were  allowed  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  vast  plains  of  Thrace.    Actuated  partly,  perhaps,  by  gratitude  to 
Rome,  but  still  more  by  hatred  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths  were  of  signal 
service  to  the  western  empire,  to  which  the  Huns  were  a  dreaded  and 
perpr  ■     My  troublesome  enemy.     Alaric,  the  Gothic  leader,  who  the  most 
distinguished  himself  in  this  auxiliary  warfare,  was  far  loo  acute  not  to 
perceive  the  weakness  of  the  once  mighty  people  of  which  he  was  the 
temporary  ally  and  the  seemingly  grateful  guest :  and  he  was  far  too  am- 
bitious and  restless  in  his  nature,  to  see  that  weakness  without  design  to 
take  advantage  of  it.     From  merely  aiding  Theodosius  the  Great  to  re- 
pel the  Huns,  Alaric  easily  got  leave  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lions of  Argobastes  and  Eugenius,  who  aimed  at  the  imperial  purple. 
This  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rome  at  once  increased  Alaric's 
insight  into  her  actual  condition,  and  his  desire  to  become  the  master  of 
that  empire,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  been  the  sheltered  guest  or 
the  paid  servant.    A  considerable  territory  in  Thrace  and  high  honorary 
rank  in  the  Roman  army  should  have  been  deemed  by  Alaric  himself  a 
sufficient  reward  for  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Rome  ;  especially 
as  Rome  had  sheltered  the  Goths  as  distressed  fugitives  long  beforf.  she 
asked  their  aid  as  warlike  allies.     But  a  plea  was  necessary  to  justify  the 
auxiliary  in  becoming  the  foeman;  and  accordingly  as  soon  as  Alaric 
saw  that  the  slate  of  public  affairs  was  such  as  to  promise  him  success, 
he  began  to  call  men  and  angels  to  witpes«  how  faithfully  and  boldly  he 
had  served  Rome,  and  how  scantily  and  uugratefully  she  had  rewarded 
his  good  services. 

Both  courts,  the  eastern  and  western,  abounded  with  men  who  wished 
to  see  confusion  and  warfare  in  the  midst  of  their  country.  Rufinus, 
thnu<rh  he  was  tutor  to  young  Arcadius  after  the  death  of  Theodosius 
the  Great,  was  the  most  active  traitor  who  wished  for  the  success  of  the 
barbarian  malcontent;  and  aided  him  not  only  with  secret  advice  and  in- 
formation, but  also  with  considerable  sums  of  money.  Thus  aided  and 
encouraged,  Alaric  overran  Pannonia.  Macedonia,  and  those  parts  oi 
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Thrace  which  were  adjacent  to  his  settlement  and  sufTicieiitly  wealthy  to 
be  worth  his  destroying  labour.  Stilicho,  the  general  ol"  Hunorius,  who 
then  reigned  over  the  western  empire,  was  for  a  limu  successful  a-nin^t 
Alaric;  but  by  an  unfortunate  over-coiifidenee  gave  the  able  barbarian 
opportunity  of  retaliation,  which  he  so  efleclually  used,  that  Honorius 
was  fain  to  recall  his  general  from  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  convert  the 
Goth  fromi  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  by  giving  him  the  sovereignty  of  all 
Illyria.  The  increase  of  power  which  Alaric  necessarily  obtained  from 
increase  of  territory  was  little  likely  to  decrease  either  his  enmity  to 
Honorius,  whose  general  had  temporarily  defeated  him,  or  his  desire  to 
overrun  the  western  empire,  which  promised  much  richer  spoil  than  the 
Grecian  territory  he  had  already  ravaged.  Causing  himself  to  be  elevated 
upon  a  shield — the  ancient  enthronement  of  a  warrior  king — he  was  pro- 
claimed, amidst  the  shouts  of  his  fierce  soldiery,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
Increasing  his  already  immense  army  by  recruits  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  he  pointed  to  Rome  and  the  smiling  Italian  lands,  and  promised 
their  spoils  to  his  followers ;  and,  unfortunately,  his  fierce  hatred  of  Rome 
and  love  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  were  fully  equalled  by  the  timidity  and 
irresolu'.ion  of  Honorius.  That  feeble  monarch  was  speedily  convinced 
of  his  inferiority  to  his  barbaric  opponent;  and  was  from  the  outset  of 
the  war  worsted  by  him,  in  despite  of  a  literally  innumerable  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  veteran  troops  ajid  partly  of  barbarian  levies  from  tlis 
very  extremities  of  the  empire.  Stilicho,  the  man  who,  of  all  theeinpo 
ror's  friends  and  advisers,  was  most  likely  to  have  proved  the  successfu 
defender  of  the  empire,  had  been  sacrificed,  partly  to  that  vague  Imtrec 
which  the  multitude  of  all  times  and  all  ages  bear  to  towering  talent,  and 
partly  to  the  timidity  and  treachery  of  Honorius  himself,  who  had  learned 
to  fear  ability  by  mere  dint  of  profiting  by  it. 

With  such  an  emperor,  just  such  a  people  was  joined  as  was  least 
likely  to  be  permanently  successful  in  resisting  a  bold,  greedy,  and  hardy 
race  of  barbarians  led  on  by  an  Alaric  or  an  Atlila.  The  individual  har- 
dihood and  pride  of  manhood  that  had  characterize^',  the  Roman  of  the 
republic,  and  the  serried  discipline  and  national  pria3  that  had  so  often 
given  prey  to  the  Roman  eagle,  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  were 
worthy  of  that  name,  had  passed  away  before  a  luxury  and  effeminacy 
which  would  be  incredible  were  th^y  not  related  to  us  by  the  pens  of  in- 
dignant  Romans  who  describe  the  scenes  which,  loathing,  they  lived  amidst 
and  witnessed.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  more  especially,  describes  the 
luxury,  pride,  and  effeminacy  of  the  rich  as  being  more  than  eastern. 
"  If,"  says  he,  "on  a  hot  day  they  muster  courage  to  sail  in  their  painted 

Rallies  from  the  Lucrine  lake  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of 
•uteoli  and  Cayeta,  they  compare  the  exploit  to  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander and  Cffisar.  Yet  should  a  fly  settle  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
umbrellas,  or  a  sunbeam  penetrate  some  unguai  led  chink,  liiey  deplore 
their  hard  fate,  and  protest,  in  affected  language,  that 'twere  better  to  have 
been  born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  the  region  of  perpetual  clouds 
and  darkness."  Innumerable  instances  might  be  given  of  this  effemi- 
nacy as  to  the  upper  orders  of  Romans  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  abundant  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  'he  state  of  want, 
dependence  upon  public  alms,  or  still  more  enthralling  dependence  on  in- 
dividual patronage,  of  tiie  lower  orders.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  state  of  Rome,  alike  in  government  and  people,  was  pre- 
cisely such  as  to  invite,  nay,  to  require,  the  rude  purfication  of  successive 
and  successful  invasions  of  hardier  races.  Alaric  again  and  again 
ravaged  the  Roman  territoies,  Honorius  and  his  mijiisters  literally  inviting 
him  to  do  so  by  their  pusillanimity  on  some  occasions  and  empty  threats 
on  others.  Adolphus,  brotherin-law  of  Alaric,  who  awfully  realized  his 
truculent  boast  that  where  his  horse  once  trod  the  grass  ncer  grow, 
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ravaged  Italy  in  every  direction;  jv id  perhaps  no  part  of  Iho  empire,  if 
we  except  Aquiica,  wliich  was  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to  be  even  vviiiiout 
iracealile  ruins,  suffered  nioretii.iii  Veiietia  Prima,  or  Continental  Venice, 
Concordia,  Oderso,  Allino,  and  Padna.  For  three  years  the  inhabitants 
of  these  places  were  never  for  an  instant  free  from  tlio  presence  of  the 
gtrari^'cr  ant'  itie  oppressor,  on  occasion  of  the  second  inroad  of  the  Gothic 
Alaric  ;  and  any  of  them,  fven  during  the  tyranny  of  that  comparatively 
mdd  tyrant,  look  refuge  in  the  various  islets  which  were  grouped  around 
Rialto.  This  island,  wliich  was  already  tiie  port  and  entrepot  of  the  com- 
merce of  Padna,  was  naturally  that  wliich  was  earliest  and  most  resorted 
to;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  the  year  401  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
isl(;t  were  numerous  enough  to  allow  of  the  building  of  a  considerable 
church,  whi(di  was  in  that  year  dedicattid  to  St.  James,  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow  made  during  the  progress  of  a  j^reat  fire  which  consumed  twenty- 
four  houses.  It  is  possible  that  the  retreat  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
fuj,'itives  from  tlie  main  land  to  the  i.sles  was  merely  temporary,  and  that 
when  their  proper  country  was  abandoned  by  the  barbarians,  they  would 
be  led,  eittierby  a  pining  after  their  fertile  and  beautiful  land,  which  would 
be  remembered  with  the  greater  regret  by  being  contrasted  with  the  flat 
and  dreary  sliores  of  the  isles,  or  by  a  vague  liope  of  finding  some  rem- 
nants of  plunder  left  behind  by  the  barbarians,  to  return  to  the  continent. 
But  that  the  number  of  permanent  eniijjrants  to  the  isles  even  at  ihis 
time  was  very  considerable,  is  evident  from  a  document  which  we  believe 
is  not  quoted,  if  even  referred  to,  by  any  modern  historian  of  Venice,  ex- 
cept Daru. 

The  document  in  question  is  an  old  and  only  partially  perfect  n.anu- 
script  in  the  convent  of  St.  Michael — and  is  a  collection  of  "  various 
notices  relative  to  the  origin  of  Venice,"  which  was  formed  by  Fulgentius 
Toinasellus,  an  abbot  of  the  house,  and  since  translated  by  one  of  its 
librarians.  Father  Mitarelli.  It  bears  date  in  the  year  of  Christ  421,  and 
the  last  year  of  the  papacy  of  Innocent  I. ;  and  the  chief  passage  of  it 
that  was  sufficiently  legible  to  be  translated  into  Latin  by  the  learned  li- 
bniriaii,  is  a  decree  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate  of  Padua,  for  erecting 
Rialto  into  a  chief  city,  in  which  the  scattered  population  of  the  whole 
of  itie  ailjacent  islands  might  congregate,  not  merely  for  their  own  greater 
comfort,  and  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  their  own  port,  and  the 
patron  city  of  Padua,  but  likewise,  and  especially,  that  tliey  being  thus 
concentrated  might  keep  an  armed  fleet,  and  thus  defend  alike  themselves 
and  the  neighbouring  continent  against  the  recurrence  of  th-^  ^  struction 
by  fire  and  sword,  which  this  region  had  aUeady,  and  to  so  Ic  ;  ul  .m  ex- 
tent, e.\[)erienced  at  the  hands  of  '*  Gothorum  cum  rege  illoruin  Alarico." 

"  ReihjuHm  legcre  rr"  polui,^^  says  the  translator,  the  rest  is  not  legible; 
but  eiiougli  appears  to  jhow,  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  tlie  isles  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  scattered  hither  and  thither  wiilioui  judg- 
ment and  without  common  polity,  save  such  as  nece.«  arily  resullt.'d  from 
their  cominon  dependence  upon  Padua,  as  fishernKsn,  carriers,  and  traders 
in  general :  and  that  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and  tlie  subsequent 
and  ruinous  occupation  of  the  cities  and  plains  of  Loinbardy  by  his 
fierce  people,  so  much  increased  tlie  populousness  of  the  isles,  as  to  lead 
the  Padnaiis  to  order  the  concentration  of  the  inliabitants  and  the  consti- 
tution of  a  central  seat  of  population — in  idiort,  of  a  chief  ciiy  of  the 
islets,  to  which  it  was  inevitable  the  rest  should  become  morally,  as  in 
the  end  they  also  were  physically,  united  and  subjected.  Imitating  upon 
a  snia  1  scali^  the  immemorial  policy  of  Rome  herself,  the  Paduans,  while 
they  assuredly  took  the  conrsi^  which  was  best  calcuhued  to  promote 
thei  iteresis  of  the  settlers  on  the  islands,  and  to  make  them  imiiorlanily 
usef  d  to  northeastern  Italy,  should  its  fate  ever  depend  upon  maritime 
warf;  re,  did  not  allow  the   islanders  to  forget  that  ihcy  were  dependents 
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as  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  as  colonists;  and,  accofdiiigly,  the  new 
town  or  state  was  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  tlie  Paduans,  with 
the  title  of  consuls. 

Rialto,  or  Rivo  alia,  the  deep  river,  whi(;h  was  thus  made  the  chief 
town  of  the  isles,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  opposite  bank  by 
a  bridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  this  island  subsequently  had  built 
upon  it,  too,  the  exchange,  also  called  Rialto  ;  this  last  being  at  once  the 
homage  paid  to  the  chief  island,  and  surest  guarantee,  in  a  purely  com- 
mercial or  maritime  stale,  for  preserving  the  chief  resort  and  influence  to 
it.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venetian  isles  being  considered,  tlie 
obstacles  which  their  difficult  navigation  must  have  presented  to  foreiiru. 
ers  and  barbarians  in  the  then  rude  state  of  the  maritime  art,  their  con- 
nection with  so  fertile  and  populous  a  portion  of  continental  Italy,  woulo 
prognosticate  immense  prosperity  immediately,  and  great,  if  not  prepon- 
derating power  ultimately,  to  the  new  state,  in  the  event  of  that  ruin  fail- 
ing  upon  the  Roman  empire,  which  every  circumstance,  within  and  with, 
out,  indicated  to  least  careful  and  attentive  observer;  even  should  no 
other  external  circumstances  favour  the  islanders.  Such  other  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  causation  of  Venetian 
greatness. 

A  new  scourge  for  Italy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  Huns 
who  were  led  from  the  depths  of  Scythia  by  Atlila ;  a  leader  fierce  and 
able  as  Alaric  in  the  field,  and  far  more  cruel  and  unsparing  when  the  field 
was  won.  Having  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  Macedonia,  Ger- 
many, and  Gallia,  from  which  last  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  the  alarm 
•was  suddenly  given  that  he  was  leading  the  Huns  and  their  swarminn 
barbarous  allies  towards  the  Julian  Alps,  threatening  new  destruction  to 
the  beautiful  lands  of  Venetia,  and  new  miseries  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  main  land.  In  the  year  452  Attila  appeared  before  Aquilea;  and  that 
city  still  preserving  some  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome,  of  which  it  was  a 
colony  and  offset,  made  a  defence  so  brave — though  insufficient  to  save  it 
from  the  fierce  host  that  assailed  it — that  when  it  was  at  length,  in  sheer 
necessity  yielded,  the  enraged  barbarian  literally  left  not  one  brick  or 
stone  standing  upon  another.  The  fate  of  Aquilea,  and  the  terrific  charac- 
ter of  its  destroyer,  naturally  struck  terror  into  the  inhabitans  of  the 
neighbourinij  cities  of  Padua,  Altino,  Concordia,  and  Oderso;  whoiiastily 
gathered  together  all  their  property  that  was  moveablo,  and  hastened  to 
take  refuge  in  the  isles ;  the  difficult  navigation  of  which,  and  the  mari- 
time habits  of  the  long  settled  and  proper  inhabitants  of  which,  gave  a 
promise  of  safety  from  pursuit  and  destruction,  which  the  example  of 
Aquilea  but  too  plainly  showed  to  be  hopeless  upon  the  main  land. 

The  cause  of  this  new  irruption  of  Attila  and  his  Huns,  as  being  also  a 

Erincipal  cause  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Venice  the  Superb,  nuist  not 
e  wholly  omitted  here;  we  mtan  the  treason  of  Honoria,  the  sister  of 
Valentinian  III.  This  princesa,  having  dishonoured  her  rank  and  family 
by  her  intrigue  with  a  courtier,  'vhich  intrigue  was  aided  by  tlie  careless- 
ness of  her  own  mother,  who  had  always  acted  as  if  she  was  regardless 
of  the  education  <ind  moral  conduct  of  her  daughter,  was  placed  under  t!ie 
most  rigid  surveillance.  Naturally  of  a  gay,  perhaps  we  might  even  say 
of  a  licentious  turn,  this  restraint  wearied  her  to  such  a  pitch  of  despera- 
tion, that  she  contrived  to  send  a  ring  to  Attila,  as  a  pledge  of  love  and 
good  faith ;  and  with  it  a  pressing  message  demanding  his  support  and 
aid  against  her  own  family,  and  requesting  to  be  admitlec'  in  the  number 
of  Ills  wives.  Honoria  was  reputed  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  to  female 
beauty  the  barbarian  chieftain  was  by  no  means  unsusceptible.  But  he 
devised  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  proposition  of  the  princess; 
he  preceded  his  new  advance  upon  the  empire  with  a  demand,  not  only 
of  tlie  hand  of  the  lady,  but  also  of  half  the  provinces  of  the  empire.    The 
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rettisnl  he  met  with,  and  his  raf^e  thereupon,  led  to  the  destruction  ol 
Aquilea,  and  to  the  takiii<r  refuge  of  the  inliabitanta  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouiiiig  cities  in  Rialioand  the  dependent  Venetian  isles. 

If  not  so  wholly  destroyed  to  ilieir  very  foundations  as  Aquilea,  the 
iieiyhbouring  cities  were,  however,  so  completely  pillaged  and  so  con- 
siderably devastated,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  not  merely 
sought  shelter  in  the  isles  during  the  actual  and  threatening  presence  of 
the  barbarians  upon  the  main  land,  but  were  so  wearied  by  the  K)»sf?3 
they  had  already  sustained,  and  so  completely  dispirited  by  llie  apparent 
probability  of  a  frequent  recurrence  of  similar  inflictions,  as  to  lake  up 
llieir  permanent  residence  in  the  comparatively  inaccessible  isles,  where 
ili(>y  had  at  first  sought  only  a  temporary  shelter.  Some  would  doubtless 
reliirii  to  the  main  land,  in  hope  to  find  their  homes  undesiroyed,  whf.l- 
cver  miifht  have  befallen  the  homes  of  ilieir  neighbours;  but  being  as 
poor  as  the  poorest  of  the  islanders,  and  far  less  favourably  situated  as  to 
the  future  than  the  islanders  as  a  body,  it  was  not  at  all  reasonable  that 
the  former  should  claim  any  continuance  of  the  Paduan  authority  over 
the  isles ;  the  more  especially,  as  no  one  knew  how  soon  a  new  incursion 
of  tlie  barbarians  might  once  more  render  the  isles  the  only  place  of  safe 
refuge  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  main  land.  The  authority  of  the  old 
towns  being  thus  tacitly  but  effectually  terminated,  the  islanders  and 
refugees  consolidated  themselves  together,  and  organized,  perhaps,  the 
very"  best  kind  of  society  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed. 

Tlie  extent  of  the  immigration  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  chief  islet, 
Rialto,  to  accommodate  more  than  a.  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
fugitives.  The  remainder  had  of  necessity  distributed  themselves  amid 
the  other  islets,  all  of  which  were  now  populated  more  or  less  densely. 
Kach  of  the  larger  of  these  islands,  containing  a  sufficient  population  to 
give  it  the  necessary  weight  and  importance  in  the  new  state,  it  was 
Hsireed  to  elect  a  tribune.  This  magistrate,  whose  term  of  office  was 
liliiiteii  to  one  year,  was  ciiarged  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his 
own  isle,  and  was  accountable  only  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony, 
wliicli  alone  could  decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  isles  en  masse.  In  a 
word,  the  islanders  formed  a  federative  republic;  the  whole  governed  as 
to  exteri'.al  affairs  and  affairs  of  common  import,  by  an  authority  delegated 
froiiiilie  whole  ;  each  internally  and  in  rualters  peculiar  to  itself  governed 
by  the  tribune  of  its  own  election.  For  a  long  lime  their  chief  commodi- 
(ies  for  sale  were  salt  and  fish,  but  those  are  articles  peculiarly  profitable 
where  the  commerce  in  them  is  very  large  ;  however,  the  islanders 
could  not  fail  to  accumulate  riches,  the  great  source,  \ylien  wisely  used,  of 
political  power — exempted  as  they  were  from  the  evils  to  which  the  cities 
on  liie  main  land  had  become  the  victims. 

The  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Heruli  under  Odoacer,  in  47G,  when  the 
army  sent  by  Augustulus  was  vanquished,  and  its  general  slain  by  Odoa- 
cer's  own  hand ;  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  the  Ostrogoths  under 
Theooric,  who  dethroned  and  put  to  death  Odoacer,  the  dethroner  ol 
Agiistulus,  caused  a  new  increase  of  population  to  flow  into  the  Venetian 
isles;  and  when  the  insular  republic  had  barely  a  hundred  years  of  exist- 
ence, it  alrep  '•  began  to  be  respected  for  its  industry  and  numbers,  and 
:uliniied  for  i.  jirosperity  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  its  small  number  oi 
natural  productions.  Fish  and  salt  were  all  that  Venice  seemed  to  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  was  not  yet  known  how  far  better  a  nurse  commei.  e  is  to  a 
state  than  war.  The  disasters  to  which  the  empire  had  been  subjected 
both  ill  the  east  and  in  the  west,  and  the  blots  'vhich  barbarian  success 
had  cast  upon  the  escutcheon  of  Rome's  supposed  invincibility,  added  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  Prima,  probably  caused 
Rome's  powei  to  be  held  in  comparatively  light  estimation  sven  by  thoiM) 
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wlio  relumed  to  tlic  maiii  land  aiid  rebuilt  their  destroyed  homes.  And 
tlie  isolalioi.  of  tlie  iiiliahilaiits  of  llie  isles,  their  early  povjrty,  and,  above 
■ill,  till!  li.inily  practicable  sea-walls  that  stretclied  around  them,  woi|]j 
seem  to  make  their  independenee  of  disorganized  and  distracted  Rome  a 
matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  by  a  iij,,], 
autliorily,  but  we  tiiink  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  Cassiodorus,  min. 
ister  to  'I'heodoric,  wrote  a  highly  flattering  letter, — a  letter  penned  with 
most  oratorical  art  and  care,  and  evidently  with  great  anxiety  as  to  its 
success, — requesting^  tlie  Venetians  to  effect  by  means  of  their  vessels  the 
transport  of  a  su|)ply  of  wine  and  oil  from  Istria  to  Ravenna.  The  very 
care  and  polish  that  are  lavisiied  upon  this  letter  seem  to  us  to  be  (luite 
decisive  as  to  lioine  having  no  recognized,  stated,  or  easily  available  an 
tiiority  over  the  Venetians  of  the  isles.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  re- 
marked by  the  learned  count  Daru,  that  notwithstanding  the  urbanity  ol 
tiie  letter,  it  yet  evidently  contains  an  order.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
politely-couched  order  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Rome,  can  scarcely  be  saiu 
to  prove  augiit  against  the  actual  political  independence  of  such  a  slate  as 
Venice,  and  at  so  early  a  stage  of  its  existence.  It  would  seem  far  more 
correct  to  consider  that  Rome  couched  a  demand,  which  she  knew  was 
not  strictly  just,  in  terms  which  she  judged  would  be  agreeable  to  het 
nascent  neighbour.  Even  in  her  decline,  Rome  was  l;u-  too  formidable  a 
neighbour  not  to  feel  at  liberty  to  make  even  unrensonable  requests  of  a 
comnmnity  of  fishermen  and  small  merchants,  comparatively  prosperous 
us  that  community  might  be. 

With  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  Venetians,  l.y  which 
name  we  shall,  to  save  circumlocution,  henceforth  designate  only  the 
islanders,  began  to  feel  anxious  about  that  \vh>ch  was  their  chief  and  cheap 
safeguard,  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  lagunes  ;  and  the  navigation  was 
forbidden  not  merely  to  strangers  in  general,  but  evi  n  to  that  Padua  wliich 
once  was  the  metropolis  and  nursing  mother  of  the  island  republic. 
When  we  consider  the  horrors  to  which  the  cities  on  the  main  land  iiad 
been  exposed  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  reflect  how  probable  it  was 
that  new  invasions  would  occur,  v.hichonly  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion and  the  superiority  this  insured  to  the  vessels  of  the  islanders  could 
prevent  from  extending  to  the  isles,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  tlie  stern 
and  jealous  rule  adopted  by  men  who  had  only  become  islanders  and 
fishers  after  they  had  been  ruiiied  agriculturists,  flying  in  haste  and  in 
terror  from  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  of  earth's  lovely  and  fer- 
tile spots.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  Venetians  had  good  reason  to  con- 
graiulate  themselves  upon  the  care  they  had  bestowed  equally  upon  ac 
quiring  dexterity  in  the  navigation  of  tlieir  narrow  and  difficultcreeks  and 
shallows,  and  preventing  'ilike  dexterity  from  being  acquired  by  others. 

Tiie  Slavi,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  had  established  themselves 
in  Dalmalia.  That  country,  however,  had  already  been  so  often  ovorruii 
and  plundered,  that  it  aUbrded  by  no  means  a  sufficient  amount  of  booty 
to  satisfy  so  numerous  and  so  greedy  a  people.  They  couseqiionily 
availed  Iheniselves  of  the  numerous  ports  and  creeks  their  new  country 
ad'orded  them,  to  imitate  the  piratical  example  of  tlie  liiyrians,  by  whom 
the  country  had  formerly  been  occupied,  and  speedily  became  a  name  ol 
terror  to  all  wlio  had  occjit-ion  to  be  upon  i  e  sea  iii  that  directioa.  Thy 
Venetians,  perpetually  purt^uing  their  comniercial  and  carrying  avocations 
in  their  li  it  vessels,  were  especially  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  these 
daring  marauders,  to  whom  the  portable  but  valuable  freights  brought  by 
the  Venetians  from  the  ports  of  the  eastern  empire,  with  which  they  ear 
ried  on  gr(!at  commere-e,  wjre  an  irresistilde  teiiiplaU' ni.  The  hardy  hah 
its  and  active  life  of  the  fisliers  and  merchants  of  th  j  Venetian  isles  had 
given  new  vigour  and  courage  to  tlic  people,  who,  while  living  in  com- 
parative luxury  upon  the  main  land,  had  abandonei   all  their  possessions 
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(0  ilic  barbarians,  rathor  than  struggle  to  possess  tlicni  at  the  risk  of  losing 
life  also.  Mustering  their  vessels,  tliey  boldly  encountered  the  pirates, 
bi'Mt  tliein,  and.  (joiiipelled  tlieni  to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  seas  as  far  as 
Vein'ii^uis  were  eoiieerned  therein.  This,  in  addition  to  many  other  cir- 
cuiiislaiices,  seems  to  have  been  a  link  in  a  long  and  unbrok«!n  ehain  of 
-iiiisalion  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  Veniee  in  her  subsequent  palmy 
■lays;  ''"■  ^^''"'''  '''^'  sueeess  with  which  the  traders  eneountered  ttie  ter- 
fiblf  and  notorious  pirates  was  especially  well  calculated  to  obtain  a  high 
iiid  cliivalrous  name  for  the  Venetians,  even  at  tlie  outset  of  their  career, 
the  very  struggle  and  warfare  in  which  they  were  from  time  to  time  en 
gaged  with  so  fierce  a  people,  and  with  everything  at  stake  upon  the  issue, 
inn^l  I'^ve  had  a  mighty  share  in  increasing  the  energy  of  the  Venetians, 
ami  ill  forming  their  national  character  to  that  striking  commixture  ot 
commercial  industry  and  warlike  spirit  and  skill  to  which  their  subsequent 
aiiii  long-continued  greatness  may  so  greatly  be  ascribed. 

Ill  the  year  SfiS  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  and  so  successfully,  as 
coinjiletely  to  cut  off  all  connexion  between  it  and  the  eastern  empire. 
Tilt-  Lombards,  who  came  from  Pannonia,  like  all  the  other  barbarian 
sciiiiiges  of  Italy,  commenced  their  destroying  and  plundering  career  in 
ViMiice  on  the  main  land.     And  now  again,  the  misfortune  of  the  main 
land  brought  benefit  to  the  isles.     Not  only  were  the  people  of  the  newly 
rebuilt  habitations  on  the  main  land  glad  to  abandon  their  incomplete  cities, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  isles  ;  not  only  did  the  islanders  see  the  inhabitants 
of  even  Padua,  their  former  patron  city,  imploring  shelter,  but  even  the 
clergy  settled  among  them,  and  permanently,  too  ;  for  the  Lombards  es- 
tabirslied  Arian  preachers  in  the  towns  of  continental  Venice  ;   and  the 
consequence  was,  so  fierce  and  sanguinary  a  war  and  such  ceaseless 
scliisms,  that  tlie  clergy  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  i.sles  did  not  think 
of  quitting  it.     Though  the  Lombards  persecuted  the  catholic  faith  pro- 
fessed by  the  Veneiians,  the  former,  wl;u  were  at  that  time  neither  a  com- 
nurcial  nor  a  maritime  people,  were  in  a  very  great  extent  dependent 
upon  til !  islanders  for  their  supply  of  -Al  such  necessaries  or  luxuries  as 
came  fiom  foreign  countries;    and  in  this  particular  superiority  of  the 
Venelia  is  -to  the  Lombards,  and  subsequently  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
Franks,  the  attentive  and  thoughtful  reader  will  scari^ely  fail  to  see  yet 
anoliier  great  element  of  the  permanency  and  power  of  the  insular  state 
of  Venice.     Eginard,  the  contemporary  and  historian  of  Cliarleinagne, 
makes  emphatic  mention  of  the  coarseness  of  the  apparel  of  that  monarch 
and  liis  court,  as  compared  to  the  fine  stuffs  and  rich  silks  brought  by  the 
Venetian  traders  from  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  Archipelago  and  the  Black 
Sra.    It  was  in  the  inevitable  nature  of  things,  that  the  very  increase  of 
nopnlatioii  which  tended  so  greatly  to  the  increase  of  the  prosperi;  >  .,nd 
consideration  of  the  comparatively  new  state,  should  bring  in  its  train 
sucli  a  diversity  of  interests,  such  a  difference  of  proportion  in  the  num- 
oers,  wealtli,  and  power  of  the  numerous  insulated  members  of  tiie  feder- 
ative republic  as  sliould  call  aloud  for  a  change  in  the  political  system. 
Most  important  changes  afterwards  took  place;  and  it  is  to  Venice  as  an 
acting  and  not  merely  growing  state,  tliat  we  have  henceforth  to  direct 
our  attention.     But  we  perceive  tliat  we  have  already  greatly  trespassed 
on  our  limits,  and  must  endeavour  to  finish  this  sketch  with  a  rapid  pen. 
Tlie  original  form  of  Venetian  government  was  purely  democralical ; 
magistrates  were  clioseii  by  a  general  assembly  of  Uie  people,  who  gave 
lliiTn  the  name  .)f  tribunes;  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  preside,  on 
eacli  island,  but  to  hold  his  (;ffice  only  for  a  year.      This  form  subsisted 
for  about  oik;  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  it  then  appeared  expedient  to  make 
choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  and  on  him  the  title  of  duke  was  c(-iiferred, 
V  ';ich  has  since  been  corrupted  W  doge ;    this  dignity  was  elective,  and 
Held  for  life;  he  was  even  entrusted  with  the  power  of  nominating  to  al] 
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offices,  and  of  making  peace  and  declaring  v/ar.  Paul  Luke  Anafesto 
the  first  duke,  was  elected  in  the  year  607;  and  such  was  ihe  confidfMice 
which  the  people  reposed  in  Ihoir  duke,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  hjg 
own  discretion  how  far  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  advice;  of  the  cjij. 
zens.  In  the  councils  which  he  called  on  any  inaf.lt  r  of  importance,  he  sent 
messages  for  Sose  citizens  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  greatest  es- 
teem, praying  that  they  would  come  and  assist  him  with  their  advice 
This  form  was  retained  by  suctreeding  'oges,  and  the  citizens  so  sent  foi 
were  called  prefradt  (from  the  Italian  word  pregare,  to  pray).  The  tlijrd 
doge,  whose  talenis  for  war  had  proved  successful  inextendingthepovvei 
of  the  republic,  at  length  meditated  the  assumption  of  a  more  absolute 
sway,  wishing  to  render  the  supreme  authority  hereditary  in  his  family, 
but  such  conduct  excited  general  alarm  in  the  people;  he  was  assaulted 
in  his  palace,  and  there  put  to  death.  This  event  caused  the  govermneni 
of  Venice  to  be  new  modelled,  ..  ^  a  chief  magistrate,  who  was  now  call' 
ed  '•master  of  the  militia,"  was  ciected  annually ;  but  his  power  while  ir. 
office  was  the  same  as  before.  Such  form  of  government  continued  only 
five  years,  when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived  (a.  d.  740),  in  the  person  of 
the  son  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  every  other  part  of 
the  Christian  world  was  seized  with  a  frantic  rage  for  recovering  the  holy 
land,  the  Venetians  were  so  far  from  contributing  any  forces  for  the  eru- 
sades  that  they  did  not  scruple  to  supply  the  Saracens  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  every  other  necessary.  As  «he  power  of  the  state  became 
augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  Istrii  and  many  ports  of  Dalmaiia,  tue 
jealousy  of  the  people  towards  their  doge  became  stronger.  Ai  that  lime 
the  only  tribunal  at  Venice  consisted  of  forty  judges;  these  were  called 
"the  council  of  forty;"  but  in  the  year  1173,  an;/ her  doge,  named  Michieli, 
being  assassinated  in  a  popular  insurreciioii,  the  coimcil  of  forty  found 
means  to  new  model  the  government,  by  gaining  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
pie  to  delegate  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrates,  which  each  citizen  pos- 
sessed, to  four  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  called  councillors,  who  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  "the  grand  council ;"  and,  acting  as  delegates  of 
the  people,  became  what  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  until  thai  time 
had  been.  By  this  artful  innovation  (which  the  people  were  cajoled  into 
an  acquiescence  with,  by  retaining  the  right  cf  electing  these  councillors 
annually),  the  democracy  became  presently  subvened  ;  and  an  aristocracy, 
in  its  fullest  and  most  rigid  form,  was  introduced,  by  restricting  the  power 
of  the  doge,  and  instituting  a  v.ariety  of  officers  (all  of  whom  were,  in  a 
short  time,  chosen  from  among  the  nobility)  wliich  effectually  controlled 
both  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Ziani  was  the  first  doge  elected  after  the  government  had  received,  what 
the  event  proves  to  have  been,  its  permanent  modification  ;  and  during  his 
administration  the  singular'ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea,  which  has 
been  ainiually  observed  ever  since,  was  first  adopted,  and  took  its  rise 
from  the  assistance  which  the  Venetians  gave  to  the  pope  Alexander  111. 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  and  the  signal  vic- 
tory they  obtained  over  a  formidable  fleet  under  the  command  of  Oilio, 
son  of  Frederic,  in  which  the  admiral  and  thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken. 
Alexander,  with  the  whole  city  of  Venice,  went  out  to  meet  Ziani,  the 
conqueror,  on  his  return;  to  whom  his  holiness  p.esented  a  ring,  saying, 
"Use  this  ring  as  a  chain  to  retain  the  sea,  hencefortl-,  in  subjection  totlie 
Venetian  state  ;  espouse  her  with  this  ring, and  let  the  marriage  be  soleii- 
nized  annually,  by  you  and  your  successors,  to  the  end  of  time,  that  ihe 
latest  posterity  may  know  that  Venice  has  acquired  the  empire  of  the 
waves,  and  holds  the  sea  in  subjection,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wile  is 
•icld  by  her  husband."  During  the  continuance  of  the  republic  th's  cere 
mony  was  performed  by  the  doge  dropping  a  ring  into  the  sea,  pronoi/«i- 
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;ing  at  the  same  lime  the  werds,  Desponsnmus  te,  Mure,  in  ntgntim  reri  per- 
petuii/ue  dominii.  This  embleiii  of  its  foriiicr  power  ,iid  inde|iciidt>iice  is 
now  forever  gaw  ;  and,  in  ihe  language  of  ihe  put  i, 

'•  'I  he  ipouieloii  Adriatic  mourns  lioi  lord." 

The  Venetians  having  extended  their  lerrilorics  into  LombardVi  Istria, 
and  Daimatia,  became  masters  of  many  of  the  islands  in  ihe  Ar<  tiipelngo, 
particularly  the  large  and  importai,.ii  one  of  Caiidia  ;  they  were  masters 
of  the  Morea  ;  and,  in  the  beginn-.^;  of  the  ihirteei".'..  century,  Dandolo, 
(heir  doge,  when  more  than  eighty  ye,  rg  of  age,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  took  Constantinople  from  iie  Turks.  Il  was  about  this  time  that 
they  engrossed  the  Iul  .live  trade  in  the  manufactures  and  productions 
of  the  Kast  Indies,  which  they  procured  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and 
conveyed  to  every  market  of  Kurope.  Under  Marino  Morosini  was  intro- 
duced the  1  .lest  form  of  electing  the  doge;  and  at  ihie  juncture  jealousy 
and  envy  occasioned  the  war  with  Genoa,  which,  after  continuing  a  huii- 
dred  and  thirty  years,  was  at  last  concluded  by  a  treaty  in  1381.  Dur- 
ing this  war,  Peter  Gradonigo,  the  doge,  procured  a  luw  i>  be  passed,  that 
none  but  the  nobiliiy  should  be  capable  of  having  a  seal  in  the  grand 
council ;  an''  *hus  the  government  became  altogether  aristocralical.  In 
the  f(»ii>vejnth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Venetians  extended  their  pos 
sessions  in  I.ombardy,  and,  in  1473,  the  last  k'ng  '  Cyprus  appointed  the 
slate  of  Venice  his  I,  r.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
commerce  and  ,.')wer  of  the  Venetians  began  to  decline;  for  the  Portu- 
fuese  having  dc;  jled  theCape  of  Good  Hope,  and  found  a  way  to  the  East 
billies  by  sea,  l.'.at  valuable  trade  was  acquired,  first  by  the  discoverers 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  PJnglish. 

In  the  begiiuiing:  of  the  sixteenth  cenlury  (a.  d.  1509)  ihe  pope,  the  em- 
peror, France  ami  Spain,  joined  in  the  famous  league  of  Cambrny,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian  state;  but  the  republic  made  a 
brave  stand  against  its  numerous  and  powerful  enemies,  and  the  Vene- 
tian'; retained  their  independence,  allhoiigh  with  the  loss  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  tiie  ecclesiastical  state  and  the  Milanese.  They  also  suffered 
much  from  the  Turks,  who  drove  them  out  of  Cyprus.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  sharp  contest  arose  between  the  government,  ihe  clergy, 
;in(]  the  pope,  in  which,  however,  the  former  had  the  advantage.  Venice 
WAS  also  \oi\^  engaged  in  fierce  wars  with  the  Turks,  during  which  they 
lost  Caiulia,  but  gained  pari  of  Daimatia  and  all  the  Morea;  the  latter, 
with  other  places  and  di-stricts,  the  Turks  recovered  in  the  wars  which 
were  waged  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  cci'lury.  The  Venetian  gov- 
rriinient,  in  the  year  1737,  having  shown  particular  ma.ks  of  respect  to  the 
prince,  who  was  generally  called  in  England  the  pretei.  ]er,  when  he  vis- 
ited the  city,  under  the  character  of  count  of  Alh;i'  y,  lh»  British  court 
took  great  offence,  and  the  Venetian  resident  at  London  'vas  ordered  to 
depart;  butpn.per  concessions  being  made  by  ihe  state,  a  friendly  inter- 
course w;is  re-established,  and  in  the  year  1745  the  eat'  of  Hohlernesse 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Venice.  In  the  year  17G3  the  Ve- 
netians found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  dey  of  Algiers,  to  pre- 
serve their  commerce  from  the  depredations  of  those  corsairs;  but  they 
subsequently  carried  ,)«  a  war  with  some  other  of  the  piratical  states, 
nearer  to  them,  on  tnat  coast. 

Thus  did  the  republic  of  Venice  continue  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
ears,  amidst  many  foreign  wars  and  intestine  commotions.  Its  gran- 
deur, as  we  have  seen,  was  cliiefly  owing  to  its  trade ;  and,  after  the  de- 
cline of  that,  its  strength  and  power  suffered  considerrble  diminution. 
No  republic  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  subsisted  for  so  long  a  space 
of  time;  and,  as  its  independence  was  not  founded  on  usurpalion,  nor 
cemented  with  blood,  t"i  its  descent  from  that  splendour  and  power  which 
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il  had  once  uttuiniiu,  iixitead  of  degriidioK,  fleets  the  lii|{hcst  honour  on 
lh(.'rn.  None  of  the  cnuHes  which  subvtTti.d  the;  faiiKUiH  ripublics  of  rm. 
Hquity  cfTeclL'd  the  decline  of  Venice.  No  tyrants  erishivcd,  no  dciuii. 
go>(u«!«  deluded,  no  luxuries  enervated  theni.  They  owed  tlieir  greatiifug 
to  their  industry,  hriiv  ' ,  and  maritime  wkill ;  and  thnr  decline,  to  ti,,. 
revolutions  whicli  sue  -.lul  pursuits  of  science  had  produced  in  ihc  niu 
tions  oi  Kiiropc.  Vo  laiiy  years  they  withstood  the  wliule  (<•,  ,  of  i|it« 
Uttoman  empire  by  hca  and  land;  and,  allhouyh  their  treiiMiiii  «.  were 
eventually  exhausted,  ami  their  power  weakened,  their  eneniii  s  have  ex- 
perienced consequences  scarcely  less  fatal.  No  {fuverimient  has  ix,  n 
more  attacked  by  deep-laid  and  formidable  coiispiraces  than  that  of  VCn. 
ice :  many  of  wlindi  have  been  brought  to  the  very  eve  of  execution 
without  discovery  or  suspicion.  Uiil  lliouy:h  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
state  has  been,  at  times,  impending  from  some  of  these  plots,  yet  until  Hn, 
era  of  the  French  revolution,  they  have  been  coiistaiuly  rendered  aliorUve 
either  by  the  vigilance  or  good  fortune  of  the  senate.  One  of  the  mosi 
remarkable  of  these  conspiracies  was  formed  by  a  dogo  named  .Nlariiio 
Faliero,  in  the  ytiar  1355,  who  at  that  time  was  eighty  years  of  a^^e  ;  hm 
conceiving  a  violent  resentment  against  the  senate,  he  formed  a  phm  in 
order  to  assassinate  the  whole  body.  The  design  was  timely  discovered 
and  the  dignified  traitor  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  u[iou  his  own  con' 
fcssioii,  and  publicly  beheaded.  In  the  great  chamber  of  the  pahice. 
where  the  portraits  of  the  doges  are  placed,  there  is  a  vacant  space  he- 
tween  the  predecessor  and  successor  of  this  man,  where  appears  tiiis  in- 
actipl'ion,  ^' Locus  Murini  Fulieri  decapitctti."  "The  place  inleiided  for 
the  portrait  of  Marinus  Fallierus,  who  was  beheaded."  The  year  IClH  is 
also  distinguished  by  a  no  less  remarkable  conspiracy,  the  contriver  and 
principal  agent  in  which  was  the  manjuis  Bcdainar,  llie  Spanish  amltassa- 
dor  residing  there.  The  elegant  pen  of  the  abbe  St.  Keal  has  triiiisiniu 
ted  to  posterity  this  very  curious  instance  of  ssupcrior  tLilunts  and  con- 
pummale  artifice,  which  were,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  exercised  in 
plotting  the  most  atrocious  deed,  being  no  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  tlie  republic.  Ouvay  has  formed  a  very  pathetic  tragedy  upon  tliis 
story,  in  wliic!.  i!;..  .  haracier  of  Delvidera,  and  the  love  scenes  between 
her  and  JafTTu  v,  ai.;  the  only  fictions  of  the  poet. 

The  coJl<' -.  iMlk'.i  "  tire  seigniory,"  or  supreme  cabinet  council  of  the 
statC:  was  .-..fiiuaHy  composed  of  the  doge  and  six  counsellors  only,  but 
to  those  at  dille;'<  ih  periods  were  added,  six  of  the  grand  council  chosen 
by  the  senate,  wnu  are  called  savii  (sages),  then  five  savii  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  whose  more  immediate  department  it  was  to  superintend  thebnsi- 
ness  of  the  towns  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  republic  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  particularly  what  regarded  tiieir  troops ;  at  one  time 
there  were  also  Cwe  savii  for  maritime  affairs,  but  after  the  state  had  lost 
its  commercial  importance,  five  young  noblemen  were  chosen  by  the 
senate  every  six  months,  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  seigniory 
without  having  a  vote,  though  they  gave  their  opinions  when  asked :  this 
was  designed  as  an  initiation  into  public  business.  To  these  were  added 
llie  chiefs  of  the  criminal  court  of  "  forty."  This  college  was  at  once  the 
cabinet  council  and  the  representive  of  the  republic.  The  comigho  di  dica, 
or  "council  of  ten,"  was  the  high  penal  court,  which  consisted  of  ton 
'counsellors ;  tlie  doge,  as  president,  and  his  six  conglicri,  or  counsellors, 
it  was  supreme  in  all  stale  crimes,  and  possessed  the  power  of  seizing 
any  one  who  was  accused  before  them,  of  committing  him  to  close  con- 
finement, and  prohibiting  all  communication  with  his  relations  and  friends, 
of  examining  and  trying  him  in  a  summary  manner;  and,  if  a  majority  of 
the  council  pronounced  him  guilty,  of  condemning  him  to  death;  they 
also  might  order  the  execution  to  be  either  public  or  private,  as  they 
thought  proper.    This  formidable  tribunal  was  established  in  the  year 
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l3l(i.  Abiiul  two  ciMiliirifN  aflor,  a  itill  mon*  despotic  power  wni  en 
iriiHtfil  III  thrt'c  iriiliviiliMlH,  iilwiiyi  rliotnii  from  the  Hl)(>vr  coiimil  of  ten, 
jikI  fDrniMiK  tin*  roiiri  i-iilliil  llie  Miiite  inqiiiMilion.  Tlx-  in(|iiisitori  like- 
wise kept  the  key*  of  elienlh  wliii'li  lire  pliieed  in  Neveriil  parts  of  th»! 
ritu  il  p^iliiee,  eneloHrd  within  tlin  open  jiiwn  of  lions'  li(!:id!«  ciirvid  in  the 
wiill.'<:  iliroii),'h  wliieh  noti  werii  conveyed  by  any  one  wIki  wuh  disjiosef' 
to  (Imp  Ihein  t  and  lliiiH  MuiM-e  wiiM  Mccrelly  Kiven  to  llie  uovernineiit  o| 
whiiti'ver  iiu^hi  coiii'crii  it  to  know, 

The  history  ol  Venice  I'lniiiMlied  a  drendful  instance,  in  the  beginning o( 
tlie  Hevciiteentlu'chiiiry,  of  II  nnii^ber  of  confcdtTatcd  viiiaiiiM,  who  con* 
ctrted  their  nieasiircH  ho  an  fully*  im  to  frame  faiue  iircusatioiis  a^aiimt 
some  of  the  Veiieliaii  iioliicw,  which,  in  IIk;  o|iinioii  of  llieir  jndees,  con- 
ucU'd  them  of  treaNonahle  practiccN  iiKaiiiHt  Ihc  Ktato,  aiil  oiii!  at  least 
^■as  |iiihlicly  executed.  At  leiiKlh  the  fre()iienry  of  a<Tn>atioii8  crj-ated 
siiiJi|ii(M)iiH,  which  led  to  a  full  deleclion  of  the  inf'  ui!  ^i-iieme;  upon 
wlurli  every  poHHilije  reparation  wmm  made  to  the  n  '  'he  innocent 

victim.  tii«'  honour  of  wIiohc  fiimily  waw  fully  rv>*U>i  "•  trihniial, 

;(|i!ili  ilucreed  the  Hentence,  wan  MiilleriMl  to  posse-  limited 

po\w  r;  the  only  altenition  lieiiiK  that  anonynions  ii  -<  some* 

ttli;ii  more  cautiously  received;  for  it  was  a  ptdilicoi  V^enico, 

lli;it"it  is  of  inori!  imporlaiien  to  ihi!  hliiti!  to  iiilimidiih  <  ,  ,^  mn  even 
Iroiii  the  appitarance  of  erline,  than  to  allow  a  person,  againsi  whom  a 
pri'siiniption  of  Kiiilt  ap|iears,  to  escnpe,  however  iiinocenl  lie  may  be." 
How  ditlerent  this  from  tlii)  merciful  spirit  of  those  laws  which  hold  it 
better  ten  guilty  persoiiN  (^siMipo  than  that  one  innocent  person  should 
giiffer! 

The  history  of  Veiiico  fiirniMhes  two  instances  wliich  bear  a  strong 
similarity  to  tlu;  conduct  of  the  Koinan  Mrniiis.    In  the  year  MOO,  Aiitoniu 
Veiiier  bein{/  do^e,  his  son  liaviiitf  coinmilted  an  ollciice  of  no  frreal  enor- 
niityt  was  condeiimed  in  a  line  of  one  hundred  ducats,  and   to  he  inipris- 
oiiud  for  a  certain  time.     Diirnii;  his  itonrmeinent,  he  fell  sick,  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  removed  to  a  piireriiir.     The  do|Lro  rejected  the  petition,  de- 
flaring  that  the  sentence  must  he  r'xecuted  literally,  and  that  his  son 
must  lake  the  fortune  of  the  rest  in  llui  Maine  situation.     The  youth   was 
iniicli  beloved,  and  many  applications  wen;  made  that  tlie  seiiicnce  might 
l)c  softened,  on  account  <»f  the  diiiijjier  which  threatened  him,  but  the  fa- 
tiier  was  inexorable,  and  the  son  died  in  prison.     Fifty  years  after  this, 
a  son  of  another  doge,  numcd  ToMcari,  being  suspected  of  having  been  the 
instigator  of  the  murder  of  a  Heiialor,  who  was  one  of  the  "  council  of  ten," 
was  tortured,  banished,  and  on  his  application  to  the;  duke  of  Milan,  solic- 
ilinifhim  to  exert  his  interest  for  his  rc^call,  was  brou<rht  back  to  Venice, 
for  the  purpose  of  again  undergoing  the  torture,  and  being  closely  confin- 
id  in  the  state  prison  ;  the  only  mercy  shown  him  being  that  of  granting 
ptniiission  for  the  doge,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  in  his  confinement.     Tiio  father,  who  had  held  his  office  for  tliirty 
years,  and  was  very  ohi,  e.'.horted  lii»  Hon  to  support  his  hard  fate  with 
tirmness;  whilst  the  son  pioleslcd  not  only  his  innocence,  but  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  supporting  the  conflneiiKtnt  to  which  he  was  doomed. 
Ill  an  agony  of  grief  he  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  imploring  him 
10  take  compassion  on  u  son  whom  he  had  ever  loved  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  conjuring  him  to  use  his  iii(Uience  with  the  council  to  miti- 
gate their  sentence,  that  In;  might  he  saved  from  the  most  cruel  of  all 
deaths,  that  of  expiring  uiwler  the  consuming  torture  of  a  broken  heart, 
secluded  from  every  creature  whom  he  loved.    This  melting  intercession 
had  no  other  eflfect  upon  the  father  than  to  draw  from  him  the  following 
reply :— "  My  son,  submit  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  do  not  ask  ol 
me  what  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  oiilain."    After  this  interview,  the  "lis- 
erable  youth  languished  lor  u  wliilu.  utid  then  expired  in  prison ;  but  th(> 
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violence  which  \u»  father,  hs  a  magistrate,  did  to  his  paternal  feelingt,  ter- 
minated liis  lire  somewhat  sooner.  A  short  time  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
Venetian  of  noble  rank,  being  on  his  death-bed,  confessed,  thai,  urged  by 
private  resentment,  he  was  the  murderer  of  the  senator  whose  assassina- 
lion  had  given  rise  to  this  tragic  scene. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 


Ir  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
period  of  its  highest  splendour,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  back  in  fancy  to  a 
time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history,  before  the  art  of  man  had  completely  rescued  the  soil  uf  the 
future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  our 
descripiiiin  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image 
to  ourselves  some  likeness  of  the  original  slate  of  Home,  before  the 
undertaking  of  those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  late  kings. 

The  Pomoeriuin  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  included  not  only  the  hill  it.self,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
immediately  below  it;  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of  the 
other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aveniine,  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  cove.ed 
with  water;  so  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Homan 
forum.  But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as 
to  become  a  city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  or 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spo.s  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  belong- 
ing; to  three  only  of  the  latter  seven  hills,  that  is  to  the  Palatine,  the 
Cxlian,  and  the  Lsquiline.  At  this  time  Home,  already  a  city  on  seven 
hills,  was  distinct  from  the  Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and 
Viminal  hills.  The  two  cities,  althongii  united  under  one  government,  h:id 
still  a  separate  existence  ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  in  one  till  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings.  The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its 
first  period,  the  true  Agi>r  Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day. 
It  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anioj 
and  on  the  oast  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  was 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is  of  the  houses;  it  did  not 
include  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again 
when  the  Latins  became  the  plebs,  or  commons  of  Rome. 

Well  may  the  inquiring  historian  exclaim,  "  What  was  Rome,  and 
what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have  both  acquired  an  iiileiest 
such  as  can  cease  only  when  the  earth  itself  shall  perish  ?"  The  liills  of 
Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see ;  low  in  height,  but  with  sleep  and  rocky 
sides.  Across  the  Tiber  the  ground  rises  lo  a  greater  height  than  tlial  o( 
the  Roman  hills,  but  its  summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights, 
which  opposite  to  Rome  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the 
names  of  Janiculus  and  Vaticanus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distam-e 
from  it,  and  return  in  their  highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Marius, 
jusi  above  the  Milvian  bridge  and  Flaminian  r<)ad.  Thus  to  the  wes:;t  the 
view  is  immediately  bounded ;  but  to  the  north  and  north-cast  the  eye 
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ranges  over  the  low  ground  or  the  Campagna  to  the  nearest  line  of  the 
Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall,  all  the  Sabine,  Latin, 
and  Volscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are  still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the 
high  summits  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with  snow,  even  at  this 
day,  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  South  and  south-west  lies  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Campagna :  its  level  line  succeeded  by  the  equally  level 
line  of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  brighter 
light  reflected  from  its  waters.  Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of  plain,  the 
view  is  bounded  by  the  Alban  hills,  a  cluster  of  high  bold  points  risiiiir  out 
of  the  Campagna,  on  the  highest  of  which  (about  three  thousand  fet-i) 
stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiarius,  the  scene  of  the  common  worship 
of  all  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this  highest 
point  lies  the  crater-like  basin  of  the  Alban  lake;  and  on  its  nearer  rim 
might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove  of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held 
the  great  civil  assemblies  of  their  nation.  Further  to  the  north,  on 
the  edge  (if  the  Alban  hills,  looking  towards  Rome,  was  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Tusculum;  and  beyond  this,  a  lower  summit  crowned  with  the 
walls  and  towers  of  Labicum,  seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the 
line  of  the  Apennines,  just  at  the  spot  where  the  citadel  of  Praeneste,  high 
up  on  the  mountain-side,  marks  the  opening  into  the  country  of  the  Her- 
nicans,  and  into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed  the  Lyris. 

Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  Campagna  is 
broken  by  long  green  swelling  ridges.  The  streams  are  dull  and  slug- 
gish, but  the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly  break  away  into  little  rock 
cliirs,  where  on  every  ledge  the  wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches,  and 
tufts  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in  old  times  formed  the  natural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium.  Kxcept  in 
these  narrow  dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare  and  des- 
olate, with  no  trees  nor  r:ny  human  habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the 
early  times  of  Rome,  it  was  full  of  independent  cities,  and  in  its  popula- 
tion and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have 
resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Lombardy.  Such  was  Rome,  and 
such  its  neighbourhood. 

The  foregoing  topographical  observations  appear  to  be  necessary,  before 
the  reader  enters  upon  even  a  brief  recital  of  any  of  those  circumstances 
which — whether  legendary  or  strictly  true,  whether  fabulous  or  merely 
exaggerated — have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  as  the  veritable 
history  of  Rome.  We  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  iEneas,  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  having  arrived  in  Italy,  married  Lavinia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Latinus,  fifth  kintf  of  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
after  having  deprived  Turnus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  first  of  his  sceptre  and  then 
of  his  life.  Ascanias,  after  the  death  of  .^neas,  his  father,  united  with  it 
the  kingdom  of  Alba,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  We  cannot,  however, 
proceed  without  remarking,  that  whatever  relates  to  the  origin  of  Rome 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  uncertainty ;  and  that  the  records  of  some 
of  the  ancient  writers  are  more  worthy  of  i  place  inthe.^neid  of  Virgil, 
than  the  page  of  history.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  the  "  Legend  of  Romulus." 

"  Numitor  was  the  eldest  son  of  Procras,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  and  he 
had  a  younger  brother  called  Amulius.  When  Procras  died,  .Ainulius 
seized  by  force  on  the  kingdom,  and  left  to  Numitor  only  his  share  of  his 
father's  private  inheritance.  After  this  he  caused  Numitor's  only  son  to  be 
slain,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  become  one  of  the  virgins  who  watched 
thtt  ever-burning  fire  of  the  goddess  Vesta.  But  the  god  Mamers,  who  is 
called  also  Mars,  beheld  the  virgin  and  loved  her,  and  it  was  found  that 
she  was  going  to  become,'the  mother  of  children.  Then  Amulius  order- 
ed that  the  children,  when  born,  should  be  thrown  into  the  river.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  river  at  that  time  had  flooded  the  country  ;  when,  therefore 
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the  two  cliildreii  in  tlieir  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  wiiicrH 
carried  them  a8  Tar  as  the  foot  or  the  Palatine  hill,  and  there  the 
basket  was  tipset,  near  the  roots  of  a  wild  fi^  tree,  and  the  childreu 
thrown  out  upon  land.  At  this  moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to 
the  water  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw  the  children,  she  curried  them  to 
her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  suck  ;  and  while  they  were  there,  a 
woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave,  and  brought  ihem 
food.  At  last  one  Fuustulus,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the  wolf  sui.-kljng 
the  children ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;  so  he 
took  them  home  to  his  wife  Laureniia,  and  they  were  bred  up  along  wiih 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulus  and 
Remus. 

"  When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  cattle  on  the  hill  of  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  am- 
bush, and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  ofTto  Alba.  But 
when  the  young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with 
his  noble  air  and  bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus 
told  him  of  his  birth,  and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with 
his  brother,  Numitor  marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  iiis 
own  daughter's  child.  In  the  meanwhile.  Faustulus  and  Romulus  hasten- 
ed to  Alba,  to  deliver  Remus ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  who  had  been  used  to  follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus 
took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed;  and  Numitor  was  made  king,  and 
owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own  blood.  Tlie  two 
brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said  that 
they  would  build  a  cit/ there;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  by  augury,  to 
know  which  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  city.  They  watched 
the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  from  evening  till  morning; 
and  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.  This  was  told  to 
Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest 
sign  of  the  god's  favour;  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus. 
So  he  began  to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  hill.  This  made  Remus 
very  angry ;  and  when  he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were 
drawn  round  the  space  where  the  city  was  to  be,  he  scornfully  leapt  over 
them,  saying, '  S^hall  such  defences  as  these  keep  your  city  ]'  As  he  did 
this,  Celer,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  struck  Remus  with  the 
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spade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  a 
the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  > 
wished  to  build  the  city. 

"  But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he 
set  apart  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  round  about ;  those 
who  had  shed  blood,  and  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  avenger  of  blood ; 
those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes  by  their  enemies,  and 
even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their  lords.  Thus  the 
city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wanted  wives,  and  the  nations 
round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So  Rom- 
ulus gave  out  th.it  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  tliere  were 
to  be  sports  and  g.imes  to  draw  a  multitude  together.  The  neighbours 
came  to  see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters;  there  came 
the  people  of  CaDnina,  and  of  Crustumerium,  and  of  Antemna,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games,  the 
people  of  Romulus  rushed  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be 
their  wives.  Upon  this  the  people  of  Caenina  first  made  war  upon  the 
people  of  Romulus ;  but  they  were  beaten,  and  Romulus  with  his  own 
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land  slew  their  king  \cron.     Next  llie  people  of  Cnistnmerium,  and  of 
Viitemiia,  tried  their  fortune,  but  Romulus  conquered  both  of  them.     Lasl 
of  all  came  the  Sabines,  with  a  great  army  under  Titus  Tatius,  their  king. 
There  is  !»  hill  near  to  the  Tiber,  which  was  divided  from  the  Palatine  hill 
l,y  a  low  and  swampy  valley  ;  and  on  this  hill  Romulus  made  a  fortress, 
to  keep  off  ihe  enemy  from  hia  city.     But  when  the  fair  Tarpeia,  the 
daupliier  of  the  chief  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  saw  the  Sabines 
draw  near,  and  marked  their  bracelets  and  collars  of  gold,  she  longed  after 
these  ornaments,  and  promised  to  betray  the  hill  into  their  hands  if  they 
would  give  her  those  bright  things  they  wore  upon  their  arms.     So  she 
opened  a  gate,  and  let  in  the  Sabines  ;  and  they,  as  they  came  in,  threw 
upon  her  their  bright  shields  which  ihey  bore  on  their  arms,  and  crushed 
her  to  death.    Thus  the  Sabines  got  the  fortress  which  was  on  the  hill 
Saturnius;  and  they  and  the  Romans  joined  battle  in  the  valley  between 
the  hill  and  the  city  of  Romulus.    The  Sabines  began  to  get  the  better, 
and  came  up  close  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.     The  people  of  Romu* 
lus  shut  the  gale,  but  it  opened  of  its  own  accord  ;  once  and  again  they 
shut  it,  and  once  and  again  it  opened.     But  as  the  Sabines  were  rushing 
ill,  behold  there  burst  forth  from  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  near  the 
gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  water,  and  swept  away  the  Sabines,  and  saved 
llie  city,     for  this  it  was  ordered  that  the  temple  of  Janus  should  stand 
fver  open  in  the  time  of  war,  that  the  god  might  be  ever  ready,  as  on  this 
iav.  to  go  out  and  give  aid  to  the  people  of  Romulus. 
'' Al'ler  this  they  fought  again  in  the  valley  ;  and  the  people  of  Romu- 
us  were  beginning  to  flee,  when  Romulus  prayed  to  Jovo,  the  stayer  of 
Ijirht,  that  he  might  stay  the  people  ;  and  so  their  flight  was  stayed,  and 
(hey  turned  again  to  battle.     And  now  the  fight  was  fiercer  than  ever : 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried  off,  ran 
down  from  the  hill  Palatinus,  and  ran  in  between  their  husbands  and  their 
fathers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  their  quarrel.     So  they  made  peace 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  people  became  as  one :  the  Sabines  with 
their  king  dwelt  on  the  hill  Saturnius,  which  is  called  Capitolium,  and  on 
the  hill  Quirinalis  ;  and  the  people  of  Romulus  with  their  king  dwelt  on 
the  hill  Palatinus.     But  the  kings  with  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley 
between  Saturnius  and  Palatinus,  to  consult  about  their  common  matters; 
and  llie  pi  ce  where  they  met  was  called  Comitium,  which    means  '  the 
place  of  meeting.'     Soon  after  this,  Tatius  was  slain  by  the  people  of 
Laurentum,  because  some  of  his  kinsmen  had  wronged  them,  and  he 
would  not  do  them  justice.     So  Romulus  reigned  by  himself  over  both 
nations;  and  his  own  people  were  called  the  Piomans,  for  Roma  was 
the  name  of  the   city  on   the  hill    Palatinus :    and  the  Sabines    were 
called  Quirites,  foi-  the  name  of  their  city  on  the  hills  Saturnius  and  Qui- 
rinalis was  Quirium.     The  people  were  divided  into  three  tribes;  the 
Rainnenses,  and  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres :  the  Ramnenses  were 
called  from  Romulus,  and  the  Titienses  from  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres 
were  called  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief,  who  had  come  to  help 
Roimilus  in  his  war  with  the  Sabines,  and  dwelt  on  the  hill  called  Cajlius. 
In  each  tribe  there  were  ten  curire,  each  of  one  hundred  men ;  so  all  the 
men  of  the  three  tribes  were  three  thousand,  and  these  fought  on  foot,  and 
were  called  a  legion.     There  were  also  three  hundred  horsemen,  and 
these  were  called  Celerians,  because  their  chief  was  that  Celer  who  had 
Blaiii  Remus.     There  was  besides  a  council  of  two  hundred  men,  which 
was  called  a  senate,  that  is,  a  council  of  elders.  Romulus  was  a  just  king 
and  gentle  to  his  people :  if  any  were  guilty  of  crimes,  he  did  not  put 
them  to  death,  but  made  them  pay  a  fine  of  sheep  or  of  oxen      In  his  wars 
he  was  very  successful,  and  enriched  his  people  with  the  spoils  of  their 
enemies.    At  last,  after  he  had  reigned  nearly  forty  years,  it  chanced  that 
one  day  he  called  his  people  together  in  the  field  of  Mars,  near  the  Goats 
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Pool ;  when,  all  on  n  sudden,  there  arofle  a  drcadHiI  storm,  and  nil  wa» 
dark  as  nif(ht;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightniiifr,  were  so  terrible 
that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  field,  and  ran  to  their  several  homes.  Ai 
last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of  Mars,  but 
Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  had  he. 
come  of  him;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  wast  cominu 
from  Alba  to  the  <!ity,  Romulus  uppoared  to  him  in  more  than  mortal 
beauty,  and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go,  tej] 
my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me  any  more;  but  bid  ihcm  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earth.' 
Then  the  people  knew  that  Romulus  was  become  a  god;  so  they  built  a 
temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore 
by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus." 

But  tu  quit  the  hyperbole  of  legendary  lore  and  speak  in  plain  terms  it 
amounts  to  this — Romulus,  the  grandson  of  Numiior,  king  of  the  Latins 
joined  with  his  brother  Remus  in  an  attempt  to  rc-eslablisli  his  grniid- 
father  in  the  possession  of  his  throne,  and  Amulius,  the  usurper,  was  put 
to  death.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  two  young  heroes  next  assem- 
bled a  number  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  and  built  a  city  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  to  which  Romulus  gave  his  name;  and  soon  after  becoming 
jt-alous  of  his  brother,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

We  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who,  after  referring  those  who 
desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  the  '  immortal  work  of 
Niebuhr,'  very  justly  observes,  that  "  the  first  question  in  the  history  of 
every  people  is,  what  was  their  race  and  language]  the  next,  what  was 
the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and  political  organization !" 

"  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Po- 
litically, Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  languagj 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  language  is  different  from  the  Etrus' 
can,  and  from  the  Oscan  ;  thus  the  Romans  are  marked  out  as  distinct 
from  tiie  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Unibrians 
Sabines,  or  Samnites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Lutiu 
language  with  the  Greek  is  manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  no 
nation  ever  derives  from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  the  declensions  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree. 
similar.  It  is  probable  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which 
in  very  early  times,  overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various 
names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians,  and  Sicuiians.  It  may  be  believed, 
that  the  Heilenians  were  anciently  a  people  of  this  same  race,  but  that 
some  peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  them  a  distinct  and  superior  charai'- 
ter,  and  raised  them  so  far  above  their  brethren,  that,  in  after  ages,  they 
disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.  But  in  the  Latin  language  ther(!  is 
another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Grtek. 
This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called 
Oscan.  The  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are  mostly  de 
rived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language ;  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Oscan.  It  seems,  then,  not  only  that  the  Latins  were  a 
mixed  people,  but  that  they  arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasgians 
by  the  Oscans ;  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united 
nation,  the  former  its  subjects.  The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford 
us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  people,  and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Bit  it  does  not  explain  the  difference  between  Romans  atid  Latins, 
to  which  the  peculiar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We 
must  inquire,  then,  what  the  Romans  were  which  the  other  Latins  were 
not ;  and  as  language  cannot  aid  us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  toother 
assistance,  to  geography  and  national  traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  second  question  in  Romat:  hit* 
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;Oiy«  what  was  the  carhfst  furin  of  rivil  society  ai  Rome  1  If  we  look 
it  llie  map,  we  shall  see  that  Uome  lies  at  the  failhest  extremity  of  La- 
lium,  divided  from  Klruriii  only  by  the  Tiber,  Hiid  having  the  Sabiiies  close 
on  llie  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  No  other  Latin  town,  so 
Tar  as  we  know,  was  built  on  the  Tiber;  some  were  clustered  on  and  round 
the  Albaii  hills,  others  lined  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  from  all 
these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stoop  aloof.  Tradition  reports  that  as  Koine 
was  thus  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  so  near  a  neighbour 
luthe  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  so  its  population  was  in  part  formed  out 
of  these  nations,  and  many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the 
other.  Tradition  describes  the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers 
were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and  outcasts  from  all  the  countries 
about.  It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  its  history ;  the  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Lureres.  It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have  been  Sabines  ; 
and  in  some  of  its  guesses  at  the  origin  of  the  Lu';eres,  it  connects  their 
name  with  that  of  the  Ktruscan  Lucumones,  and  thus  sunposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  Etruscans.  We  know  that  for  all  points  o  detail, 
and  for  keeping  a  correct  account  of  time,  tradition  is  worthless.  It  is 
very  possible  that  all  the  Etruscan  rites  and  usages  came  in  with  the 
Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period.  But  the 
mixture  of  Sabines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  hill,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  the  stories  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to 
the  Sab'iie  women,  seem  to  shew  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine 
were  a  n  ixed  race,  in  which  other  blood  was  largely  mingled  with  that 
of  the  Latins.  We  may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of 
the  Mamerlini  of  a  more  historical  period :  that  they  were  a  band  of  reso- 
lute adventurers  from  various  parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrupu- 
lous how  they  used  them.  Thus  the  origin  of  the  highest  Roman  nobility 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  larger  band  of  adventurers  who  followed 
the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  The  people  or  citizens  of  Rome,  were  divided  into 
the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  from  whatever 
circumstances  they  may  have  risen.  Each  of  these  tribes  was  divided 
into  ten  smaller  bodies  called  curix  ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted 
of  thirty  curiae:  the  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  by  the  thirty 
centuries  which  made  up  the  legion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  repre- 
sented  by  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen ;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each 
century  were  exactly  a  hundred,  is  apparently  unfounded. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  city,  which  aftersvard  became  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  was  at  this  time  but  a  large  village.  Its  principal  inhabitants 
laboured  with  the  plough  in  an  unproductive  soil.  Every  one  made  choice 
of  the  spot  he  meant  to  cultivate ;  and,  until  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  364  years  after  its  foundation,  it  was  rather  to  be  called  a  mass  of 
separated  dwellings  than  a  regularly  built  city.  Whereas,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  thirty  thousand  paces, 
without  including  the  part  that  approached  the  Tiber,  which  was  twenty 
thousand ;  independent,  also,  of  the  suburbs.  Its  embellishments  were 
superb  and  prodigious.  But  to  return  to  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
There  were  very  few  women  at  this  time  among  the  Romans ;  and  their 
neighbours  being  unwilling  to  marry  their  daughters  to  these  heroic  rob- 
bers, Romulus  caused  public  games  to  be  exhibited,  at  which  many  of  the 
Sabine  women  were  present,  who  were  seized  by  the  Romans.  This 
conduct  produced  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  which  terminated  in 
their  union.  Romulus  being  acknowledged  king,  endeavoured  to  civilize 
his  new  subjects ;  and,  having  ascertained  their  number,  which  was  3,000 
men.  hn  divided  them  into  three  tribes  of  1,000  each,  and  each  tribe  into 
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ten  curiffl  of  100  each.  Ho  employed  by  turns  force  and  addresa  to  com- 
plete the  work  he  had  begun :  he  formed  a  body  of  cavalry,  consislmg  of 
three  hundred  men;  and  chose  for  his  council  one  huudred  old  men,  or  at 
least  such  as  had  experience  to  recommend  them.  To  these  he  gave  the 
name  of  senators.  Romulus  governed  happily  during  five  years  with  Ta- 
tiust  whom  he  had  associated  in  the  government :  but  Tatius  being  killed 
at  Lavinium,  Komulus  was  left  sole  possessor  of  the  sovereign  power. 
He  conquered  the  Fidenw  and  the  Veientes ;  and  cemented,  by  salutary 
lawp,  the  strength  and  tranquility  of  Rome  ;  but  afterward,  aiming  to  be< 
come  a  despot,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate. 

After  an  interregnum,  Numa  Pompilius  was  elected  king.  The  amiable 
and  humane  disposition  of  this  prince  softened  the  warlike  and  ferocious 
temper  of  the  Romans.  To  restain  them  from  outrage  and  barbarity,  he 
pretended  to  have  received  his  instruction  from  the  nymph  Egeria;  Rn 
artifice  which  had  the  desired  effect.  His  reign  was  pacific  throughout : 
he  inspired  the  people  with  a  love  of  religion  and  peace  ;  he  encouraged 
agriculture ;  amended  the  calendar ;  moderated  the  laws  relative  to  pater- 
nal authority ;  created  the  pontiffs,  the  vestals,  &c.,  and  died  justly  regret- 
ted by  the  people,  who  lamented  him  as  a  father  and  a  king.  It  was  Pfuma 
who  established  the  different  religious  ceremonies  and  orders  of  priests; 
namely,  thirty  curiones,  or  priests  of  the  curis,  one  for  each ;  three  flam- 
ens,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus ;  three  hundred  cclerea,  or 
sacrificers ;  a  body  of  augurs,  who  interpreted  signs,  dreams,  ice. ;  four 
vestal  virgins,  priestesses  of  Vesta,  leading  a  life  of  continence,  and  pre- 
serving a  perpetual  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  the  salii  who  had 
charge  of  twelve  sacred  shields,  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mais ;  feciales 
or  heralds ;  and  pontifices,  who  presided  over  all  religious  affairs.  The 
latter  formed  a  college,  the  head  of  which  was  termed  the  pontifex  maxi- 
inus,  and  was  generally  some  eminent  person  in  the  state,  as  the  king, 
consul,  or  emperor.  There  was  another  class  of  ministers  of  religion^ 
called  haruspices,  who  pretended  to  foretell  events  by  inspecting  the  eii-' 
trails  of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifices ;  but  Numa  did  not  allow  such  sacri- 
fices in  his  reign. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  his  successor,  was  an  ambitious  and  intrepid  prince, 
who  delighted  in  war;  he  defeated  the  Fidenates  and  the  Sabines,  and 
demolished  Alba.  The  Horatii  and  the  Curatii  were  chosen  to  fight  three 
against  three :  two  of  the  Horatii  being  killed,  the  remaining  one  had  re- 
course to  stratagem,  and  by  that  means  conquered  his  adversaries :  after 
having  gained  the  victory,  he  killed  his  sister  for  shedding  tears  for  one 
of  the  Curatii.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  died  by  a  thunderbolt,  but 
more  probably  by  conspiracy.  The  fine  disposition  of  Numa  reappeared 
in  Ancus  Martius,  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  religion,  and  to  peace.  The 
Latins,  mistaking  the  character  of  Ancus,  made  war  upon  him  ;  but  were 
soon  taught  that  he  was  equally  capable  of  humbling  his  enemies  as  of 
making  his  people  happy  ;  he  subdued  the  Veientes,  the  Fidenates,  and 
the  Volscians.  He  embellished  Rome,  built  public  prisons,  and  founded  the 
port  of  Ostia.  Tarquin  the  Elder,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family 
of  Corinth,  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Ancus.  The  introduction  of 
plebeians  into  the  senate,  the  decoration  of  Rome  with  superb  edifices,  and 
the  foundation  of  thecapitol,  were  the  principal  events  of  his  reign.  Ser 
vius  Tullius,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  succeeded  Tarquin  in  the  Roman 
throne.  He  subdued  the  enemies  of  Rome,  enacted  salutary  laws,  en. 
larged  the  city,  established  quit-rents,  and  a  body  of  magistrates  to  judgi 
particular  causes.  Having  formed  the  design  of  making  his  subjects  free, 
it  was  his  intention  to  change  the  form  of  government  from  a  monarchy 
to  that  of  a  republic  ;  but,  being  murdered  by  Tarquin,  who  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne,  this  generous  resolution  was  prevented  from  fulfilment 
He  reigned  gloriously,  and  cemented  the  union  between  Rome  and  tba 
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aeiffhbotiring  states.  He  was  the  firnt  Kuman  king  who  stampeJ  coin. 
Tarqiiiii  the  Superb,  a  proud  uiid  ferocious  tyrant,  mounted  the  tlirona 
ifttT  having  murdered  iServius  Tullius,  his  wife's  father.  He  formed 
projects  disgraceful  to  his  country.  He  delighted  in  luxury  and  debauch- 
ery ;  pi^yiKg  lit'l^  regard  to  the  established  laws,  he  oppressed  the  people 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  senate,  a  hudy  instituted  with  so  much 
wisdom,  and  who  already  began  to  be  the  inunovable  rampart  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  The  Uomans  in  this  reign  triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and 
tilt;  Volscians,  and  finished  the  capitol.  Tim  excesses  and  despotism  of 
Tiirquin  and  his  sons  increased  so  much  the  public  hatred  against  him, 
that  he  was  precripitated  from  a  throne  which  he  disgraced. 

It  is  observable,  in  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  history,  that  the  Greeks 
were,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  •Romans  when  their  state  was  in 
its  infancy;  the  Romans  never  quitting  their  huts  upon  the  seven  hills, 
but  to  make  captives  of  women,  and  pillage  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  were  occupied  in  defending  their  liberties  : 
they  repulsed  large  armies  and  fleets  of  the  Persians ;  and  they  cultivated 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  tine  arts,  of  which  the  Romans  were  almost 
totally  ignorant  until  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  ferocity  and 
spirit  of  rapine  which  prevailed  among  the  first  Romans,  one  might  sup- 
pose would  have  induced  the  surrounding  nations  to  exterminate  them : 
but  the  necessities  which  urged  them  to  commit  depredations,  animated 
their  courage,  and  rendered  their  acts  of  injustrco  irresistible.  They  were 
giiccessful  in  war,  from  being  inured  to  it;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  centu- 
ries, they  had  conquered  all  the  nations  from  the  Adriatic  Gulf  to  the  river 
Euphrates. 


The  Roman  Repubuo. 

This  republic,  hereafter  so  celebrated,  commenced  with  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of  Rome;  and  it  having  been  declared  by  the 
senate  that  he  had  forfeited  the  royal  dignity,  they  elected  two  chief 
magistrates,  called  consuls,  whose  power  was  to  last  only  one  year. 
The  consuls  had  several  other  magistrates  subordinate  to  them,  such  as 
prxtors,  magistrates  whose  office  it  was  to  render  justice  :  tribunes,  the 
magistrates  of  the  people :  they  might  oppose  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
other  magistrates,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable: 
qiixstors,  officers  who  took  charge  of  the  public  money :  sediles,  officers 
who  superintended  the  buildings,  and  the  exhibition  of  public  games  :  cen- 
sors, ofhcers  whose  business  it  was  to  rate  the  people,  and  inspect  and 
correct  their  manners  :  proconsuls,  magistrates  commissioned  to  govern 
provinces  with  consular  authority ;  and,  on  particular  occasions,  a  dictator 
was  appointed,  who  possessed  sovereign  author* y. 

This  revolution  was  the  epoch  of  the  glory  '  Rome.  Each  consul 
exerted  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  durii.-^  his  short  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  merit  a  future  election ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
demonstrated  itself  from  the  first  consulates.  Valerius,  famous  for  his 
victories,  became  subpecled ;  and,  to  satisfy  the  plebeians,  a  law  was 
made,  which  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  people,  after  condemnation  from 
the  senate  and  consuls,  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  a  Roman 
citizen  was  intended.  In  the  meantime  the  Tarquins  were  busy  in  solicit- 
ing the  neighbouring  nations  to  avenge  their  quarrel.  Porsenna,  king  of 
Etruria,  marched  against  Rome,  and  reduced  it  to  the  greatest  extremities , 
but  the  spirit  shown  by  the  republicans  astonished  their  enemies,  who 
could  no  longer  resist  th«nr  impetuosity ;  and  from  this  time  the  Tarquins 
lost  all  hope.  The  jealousy  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the 
patricians  and  tl  e  plebeians  augmented  rather  than  abated :   the  latter 
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thought  the  power  invested  in  the  con^iuU  too  Rreat,  although  ft  had  be«n 
cotmderably  lessemtd  by  the  Valerian  law.  They  accordingly  retired  to 
the  iHcred  mountain,  and  violent  measures  were  used  in  vam  to  reduce 
them ;  but  the  mild  and  simple  cloouence  or  Menenius  Agrippa  induced 
them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accomodation.  They  demanded  a  magisimte 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchrul  eye  over  their  intereoti' 
and  defend  them  against  the  intrigues  of  the  consuls  and  the  senate  ■' 
accordingly,  tribunes  were  created,  and  established  by  a  law,  denominateci 
sacred,  and  which  in  some  measure  relieved  them  from  the  yoke  of  aris- 
tocracy, now  become  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  despotism  of  their  kings. 

The  Roman  people  continued  to  be  everywhere  successful  in  battle- 
but  their  intestine  divisions  brought  them  frequently  into  the  most  irnmi* 
nent  danger.  Corioiaims,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generaln,  was  lan- 
ished  by  a  popular  faction,  and  his  services  wholly  forgotten.  Knraged 
at  their  ingratitude,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  VolscianK,  marched 
against  his  country,  ana  would  probably  have  become  its  conqueror,  had 
it  not  been  that  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  prevailed  on  him  to  dcsigt 
from  his  enterprise.  Spurius  Cassius,  aspiring  at  tyranny,  proposed  the 
agrarian  law,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  source  of  discord ;  he  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  death  destined  for  the  punishment  of  triutors. 
Soon  after  this,  Cincinnatus  (]uitted  his  plough  for  the  good  of  the  repub< 
lie ;  he  left  his  field  for  the  city;  and  his  peaceful  rustic  employment  for 
the  rude  clamour  of  war.  This  celebrated  character  suppressed,  durina 
the  consulate,  the  factions  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  while  dictator,  defeated 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  After  having  performed  several  other  actions 
whi<fh  added  glory  to  his  character,  he  augmented  it  by  another  superior 
to  them  all ;  that  of  returning  to  his  plough  without  ambition,  but  with  the 
honest  pride  of  having  served  his  country. 

The  imperfection  of  the  laws  in  a  nation  so  addicted  to  war  as  the  Ro. 
mans,  obliged  the  people  of  Rome  to  borrow,  from  those  of  Athens,  the 
laws  of  Solon.  Tne  decemvirs,  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  laws 
was  committed,  adopted  those  which  appeared  to  them  most  eligible;  pro> 
fiting  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks  had  done  by  the  Egyp. 
tians.  After  having  digested  them,  they  delayed  to  put  them  in  force 
and  governed  with  despotic  authority.  The  ill  success  against  the' 
iGquites  and  Sabines ;  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatus,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  but  obscure  birth,  who  had  opposed  their  tyranny ;  the  reciprocal 
hatred  subsisting  between  the  army  and  the  senate ;  and,  lastly,  the  death 
of  Virginia,  stabbed  by  her  father  to  save  her  from  the  dishonour  intend- 
ed her  by  Appius,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  their  power  and  despotism- 
and  the  same  crime  which  had  proved  fatal  to  monarchy,  was  the  ruin  o\ 
the  decemvirate. 

The  consuls  and  the  military  tribunes  succeeded  each  other  alternately 
during  seventy-eight  years,  in  which  time  the  enemies  of  Rome  reaped 
considerable  advantages  from  their  internal  dissensions.  Camillus,  who 
opposed  the  tribunes  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  was  banished.  Rome 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  who  plundered  and  burnt  great  part 
of  it.  Camillus  was  recalled,  and  made  dictator:  he  entirely  defeated  the 
invadere  and  Rome  arose  from  its  ashes  with  additional  splendour.  The 
people,  pro.TiDted  by  the  tribunes,  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  Rome, 
and  transferring  the  republic  to  the  Veientes  ;  but  Camillus  opposed  the 
design,  ind  turned  their  restless  thoughts  toward  military  achieve 
ments.  He  began  with  the  Samnites,  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  hitherto 
unconquered.  A  long  and  bloody  war  look  place.  The  senate  punished, 
with  extreme  severity,  the  treason  of  some  of  the  Roman  troops,  who, 
charmed  with  the  climate  of  Padua,  where  they  lay  in  garrison,  formed  a 
design  of  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  establishing  themselves  in  the 
possession  of  their  country.    Manlius  had  his  son  put  to  death,  although 
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I  conqueror,  for  Icrhtinir  without  orrlcm. 

»«r  of  Tarpiiliun  ciillfo  the  cp|ehrate<i  Pyrrhim  into   Italy. 


About  the  lamn  timu  thn  famou* 
Active  and 
reitlt'!*^'  h(>  WHK  coiiiiiiually  formiiiv  nc-hciiics,  ind  ocrupit-ti  himself  iiiorfl 
in  thf  alf.nrH  of  others  than  in  his  own.  I  In  v/:\n  a  perfoft  mauler  of  the 
iiiiljtiiry  art,  hnt  totally  i^jnorant  of  thnt  of  governing.  In  addition  to  the 
opiHisitioii  of  \\\H  army  to  that  of  the  Konian,  he  introduced  cltphantii  into 
the  Held,  which  being  new  to  the  Komiin  troop»,  wan  the  caunc  of  their 
diRComniurc.  But,  being  aware  of  the  uneon(|iierahle  apirit  of  his  oppo. 
nt-ntrt,  he  solicited  an  alliance  with  them  through  the  means  of  the  orator 
Cyneas.  He  attempted  to  corrupt,  by  presents,  the  virtue  of  Fabricius. 
He  passed  into  Sicily,  with  a  view  to  succour  that  island  againHt  the  (.ar- 
thauiiiiaus.  And  afterwards  returning  to  Italy,  he  abandoned  them  entire* 
ly,  filled  with  veneration  for  a  people  whose  courage  and  couNtancy  he 
v,l[H  unable  even  to  shake. 

Rome  now  began  to  fix  the  attention  of  strangers.  It  received  ambas 
sailors  from,  and  accepted  an  alliance  with,  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  king 
of  Kgypt,  the  enlightened  protector  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  About  this 
time  luxury  was  first  introduced  among  the  Roman  people,  the  source  of 
all  iheir  future  misfortunes.  It  destroyed  republican  virtue ;  it  debilitated 
their  courage ;  and  was  thus,  eventually,  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
Rome.  The  siege  of  Messina  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  their  union  with 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  caused  the  first  Punic  war.  Micro  soon  after 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  remained  ever  after  faithful  to 
their  cause.  The  love  of  glory  rendered  them  as  unconquerable  on  the 
sea  HS  they  had  before  been  on  the  li:nd,  Sicily,  the  object  of  their  ambi' 
tion,  was  the  witness  of  their  naval  victories.  Africa  herseli'  trembled  at 
the  sight  of  her  fleets.  However,  Xaniippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  whom 
the  Carthaginians,  with  the  basest  ingratitude,  deprived  of  his  life,  defeat- 
ed and  made  prisoner  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Regulus  The  Cartha- 
ginians demanded  peace,  and  Regidns  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors, opposed  the  treaty,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  love  of  his  country: 
he  returned  to  Carthage  to  meet  the  most  horrid  death  that  enraged  Car- 
thnginians  could  inflict.  Hamilcar  was  afterwards  defeated,  which  ter- 
miimied  the  first  Punic  war. 

The  siege  and  conquest  of  Saguntum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
inHiis,  gave  birth  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Haimibal,  already  famous  for 
his  brilliant  success  in  Spain,  who  had  from  his  infancy  been  taught  to 
regard  the  Romans  with  detestation,  advanced  towards  Italy  at  the  head 
of  an  army;  crossed  the  Rhone;  traversed  the  Alps  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter; defeated  Scipio  on  the  bnnks  of  the  Vesin  ;  was  conqueror  at  Tre- 
bia,  Thrasymenus,  and  Cannae;  and  filled  Rome  itself  with  alarm.  The 
pleasures  of  Capua,  it  is  said,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  winter, 
saved  Rome  from  destruction.  It  gave  the  Romans  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  which  his  rapid  progress  had  occasioned  ;  they  collect- 
ed all  their  force,  and  rose  more  terrible  than  ever,  by  their  constancy, 
their  discipline,  their  courage,  and  their  policy.  Their  numerous  victo- 
ries astonished  Sp-iin  and  Sicily.  They  declared  war  against  Philip,  the 
ally  of  Carlhaf;fc  ;  took  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  Capua;  defeated  As- 
drubal ;  and  all  Spain  submitted  to  the  younger  Scipio.  This  general 
vent  into  Africa,  and,  by  his  successes,  obliged  Hannibal  to  quit  Europe, 
and  return  home.  The  interview  between  these  two  great  generals  has 
teiiedthe  battle  of  Zama,  where  every  manoeuvre  in  the  art  of  war  was 
displayed.  Scipio  was  thk'  conqueror,  and  the  Roman  senate  dictated  the 
conditions  of  peace.  This  victory  augmented  the  already  immoderate 
jmhition  of  Rome,  which  threatened  the  world  with  slavery. 

Hannibal,  after  havinsi  passed  some  time  at  the  court  of  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  declare  war  against  the  Romans, 
returned  to  Bithynia ;  but  fearing  that  he  should  be  delivered  ud  to  iTis  in- 
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v«l«r«le  rnemy,  he  pul  an  end  ti)  liii  exiHtencr;  by  (Mxinn.  The  wnr  with 
IMiilip,  kiii^  «r  Mui'ciloii,  uiiil  ariiTwanls  with  rtTHriii,  hit  Kin,  wnt  « 
rciiiHikatiltt  «'|MH:h.  l'tiili|i,  after  ImviiiK  autrcrnl  gnat  loaa,  inailc  piiice 
with  titf  Uoiii.int;  liut  I'lineuN,  with  a  viuw  of  recovering  back  whii  hiK 
fiither  h.iit  hiHt,  rt'iicwrd  ii  war  which  deprived  him  both  of  hberty  aiiil 
life,  and  reitiiced  the  kingdiini  to  a  Uuniitn  province.  Anliochtia,  king  of 
Kyrin,  who  had  diehired  war  Hgaiiiiit  the  Hoiniina  in  eoin^ihancn  with  th(> 
WKthes  of  ILiniiibiil,  was  like  wine  obliged,  in  order  to  obtaiti  peace,  toct-de 
all  the  eoiintry  lie  poHseHMed  on  the  weaterii  tide  of  Miituit  TaiiriiH. 

The  Uoinana  beheld  with  pain  thn  exiKtencu  of  ('arthage,  and  eiigcrjy 
•onght  an  oceasioii  to  coininenct)  hoatiliticH.  An  opportiiinty  soon  pr«. 
neiited  itNelf.  'I'lie  Carthaginians  being  ut  war  with  MartHiniHiia,  king  of 
Niiinidia,  the  lioniaiiH  ariiied  in  hiH  favour,  and  Rent  a  Niroiig  force  ugaiiini 
Carthage  itself.  The  Carth'.iginian8  defended  theinsclveH  eourage<iii<i|y ; 
but  the  Roman  coinniandur,  ['ublius  Cornelius  Scipio,  becoming  inasti-r 
of  it,  reduced  it  to  uHJieH,  and  earned  with  him  its  riches  to  Itoino.  Tlnis 
ended  the  tiiird  I'unic  war;  mid  tlum  fell  ('urthage,  the  ancient  and  p(.w- 
erfnl  rival  of  Itoiiife,  ii.  c.  147.  ('arlhaffu  was  uriginally  a  colony  fnini 
Tyre,  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  70  years  before  the  fouiida. 
tioii  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  a  commonwealth,  govuriied  by  a  senate 
and  inagiMlrates,  annUi-illy  elected;  and  had  risen  to  great  wealth  and  pow! 
er  by  lis  commercial  enterprise,  at  the  commencemtint  of  hostilities  with 
Koine.  U|)on  a  philosophieal  examination  of  these  two  republics,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  give  Rome  the  superiority 
over  ('arlhage  : — 1st.  Two  opposing  parties  coiiiinnully  divided  the  sen. 
ate  of  (/arthage  :  the  rich  were  constantly  advocates  (or  peace ;  the  \mu 
for  war,  expecting  thereby  to  enrich  themselves  by  its  spoils.  8dly.  Av- 
arice dictated  all  their  deliberations;  they  conquered  but  to  HmasH 
wealth.  ;Mly.  Carthage,  not  having  any  allies,  had  not  the  assistaiictj 
of  auxiliaries.  The  only  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  Ro. 
mans,  consisted  in  the  superiority  of  their  marine.  4thly.  The  state  was 
poor,  and  individuals  were  very  rich.  At  Rome,  the  love  of  war  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  all  orders  of  the  state.  Kvery  man  was  a  soldier; 
glory  decided  every  thing.  They  were  ambitious  of  the  empire  of  tiie 
world  ;  they  opposed  to  undisciplined  troops,  citizens  on  whose  coura^re 
and  virtue  they  could  depend;  and  they  hud  allies  without  number  dispe". 
sed  around  them.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  increased  the  nnibition  of 
the  Romans.  Thny  marched  an  army  against  the  cities  of  (ireece,  which 
were  in  league  against  their  power,  and  obliged  them  to  submit;  but  not 
before  the  city  of  Corinth  had  been  taken,  and  destroyed.  The  Spaniards, 
who  h;td  revolted  about  the  same  time,  were  defeated ;  and  the  taking  uf 
Nnmantia  bn)ught  all  Spain  under  their  power. 

To  these  triumphs  abroad,  intestine  divisions  often  succeeded.  Tibe- 
rius Grat;chus,  and  afterwards  Caius  Gracchus  caused  the  plebeians  tore- 
volt  against  the  aristocracy.  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  being  dissaiisfi- 
ed  with  the  manner  in  which  Micipsa,  his  father,  had  disposed  of  the  king- 
dom,— having  divided  it  between  himself  and  his  two  brothers,— caused 
them  to  be  put  to  death;  and  found  moans,  for  some  time,  by  presents,  to 
render  the  Romans  favourable  to  his  schemes  ;  but  being  attacked  by 
them,  Melellus  took  several  places  from  him.  At  length,  Marius,  a  niuii 
of  obscure  birth,  but  of  great  military  talents,  being  elected  consul,  put 
an  end  to  this  war;  and  Jugurtha  was  led  in  captivity  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  of  hunger.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutori,  the  Cimbri,  and  otiiei 
northern  nations,  who  had  made  irruptions  in;o  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  during  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  twelve  years,  signalized  him 
self  by  his  ability  and  his  courage.  The  people  of  Italy  took  up  arni» 
against  Rome,  lor  having  refused  them  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Tliii 
ioBurrcction  was  the  tn^re  difficult  to  overcome,  as  the  insurgents  wen 
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perfectly  acquiiated  with  the  military  diKt'ipliiio  of  the  Rnmnna.  The 
irniit«*  liianriiitxl  a  part  of  (linn,  by  mi  arquieaceiire  with  part  or  their  de* 
niaiiilM  ;  Hiid  tliiv  iiiiMtHkiiti  policy  waa  the  occH»itin  of  arivil  war.  It  waa 
folliMtttil  l>y  lliHi  <*r  iMithridHtna  of  I'unlua,  the  civil  war  uf  Muriua  and 
Syll.i,  and  that  of  thi-  i^lndiatora.  Milhridatva,  kin\i  of  I'unlua,  powerful 
ami  [irDiiil,  y«'t  brave  mid  active,  and  aa  implacable  in  hia  hatred  to  itoine 
s<«  liaiiiiibal,  ileteriniiK^d,  if  poMNible,  to  humble  that  hauKhly  republic, 
lie  liiKuii  by  a  ({eiieral  maiaacre  of  the  Komana  within  hia  territory  :  he 
iK'Xi  reduced  aeveral  Woman  provincea  in  Aaia,  and  cauacd  a  Komant{en* 
eral  lo  be  murdereit.  Nylla,  the  conaul,  whh  ehar|{cd  with  the  conduct  of 
ilii.  war;  but  Mariua,  by  hia  intrigues,  not  only  cauHcd  him  tube  removed, 
lull  (ililained  the  appointment  for  himaelf.  Thia  proceeding  brought  on 
llii-i'ivil  war  ao  deslriiClive  in  its  conaequeiicea  both  to  Italy  and  Npain: 
tutlif  latter  Sertorius,  the  partizan  of  Marius,  had  retired.  Sylhi  Joined 
to  ciiiirago  and  activity  immenac  wealth  and  auaviiy  of  mnnnera,  which 
Ijave  liim  coiiaiderably  the  advantage  over  Mariun,  who  died  in  the  aecond 
year  of  the  civil  war.  Mithtidatos  havini;  Iteen  defeated  both  by  aea  and 
liiiid,  Hulicitcd  peace,  which  waa  granted  lo  hiin  :  but  Murena,  one  of  the 
lieiiti'iiantH  of  Sylla,  having  infringed  the  treaty,  the  war  recommenced. 
Mitliridatea  prevailed  upon  Tigraiiea,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  to  engage 
ill  thu  quarrel :  by  hia  aaaiatance,  he  defeated  the  Romans,  and  invaded 
Ditliyiiia.  The  consul  Lucullua  then  marched  against  Mithridates,  entire- 
ly disconcerted  his  measures,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Armenia. 
Two  successive  victories,  which  he  gained  over  the  Armenians,  would 
have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  <lictating  the  terms  of  peace,  it 
Ulabrion  had  not  been  appointed  in  Ins  place.  Uiider  this  consul,  Mithri- 
datcs  recovered  his  losses,  and  ravaged  Cappadocia :  but  Pompey,  already 
rendered  famous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  pirhi  j  of  Cilicia, 
wliicli  ho  terminated  in  forty  days,  being  appointed  to  the  command,  drove 
Miiliridates  out  of  PoiiIuh,  pursued  him  to  Armenia,  and  defeated  him  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.  Thus  terminated  a  war  which  had  lasted,  with  un- 
abatiiig  fury,  twtnly  years.  Pompey  returned  to  Rome  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  possessed  of  immense  riches. 

During  the  lime  of  Rome's  victories  abroad,  great  dissensions  prevailed 
at  liDiiie.  The  slaves,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  had  been  compelled 
to  become  gladiators.  Spartacus,  one  of  them,  found  means  to  escape 
fruin  the  school  at  Capua,  and  assemble  a  considerable  army,  whose 
standards  bore  the  word,  "  liberty,*'  as  a  motto.  Fie  defeated  the  Romans 
in  several  engagements ;  but  was  at  length  totally  routed  by  Licinius 
Crassus  Spartacus,  perceiving  the  alternative  was  no  other  than  to 
be  made  a  prisoner,  or  to  die,  was  killed  in  battle,  fighting  heroically.  A 
new  conspiracy  exposed  Koine  to  the  greatest  danger.  Lucius  Sergius 
Catiliiio,  H  man  of  high  birih,  but  plunged  in  debauchery  and  debt,  had 
formed  a  design  of  becoming  master  of  Rome.  Cicero,  the  orator,  dis- 
covered the  plot.  The  army  raised  for  his  nefarious  purpose,  was  routed, 
Catiline  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  accomplices  taken  and  beheaded 
Syila,  having  set  a  bad  example,  several  Romans  there  were,  who,  pos- 
sessing equally  his  ambition,  but  wanting  his  abilities,  aspired  at  sovereigi. 
HUlhority.  But  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  more  bold  and  more  active 
than  their  competitors,  divided  the  government  between  them.  This 
coalition  was  termed  the  first  triumvirate.  Cassar,  however,  would 
have  no  equal;  Pompey  disdained  to  have  a  superior;  and  the  rivalry  of 
these  two  powerful  men  soon  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Csesar 
obtained  the  consulate,  and  with  it  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  years. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  remained  at  Rome,  while  Czesar  was  busied  in  ex* 
tending  his  conquests,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness. 
He  attached  Pompey  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
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riage;  and,  ioining  valour  with  policy,  he  signalized  himself  by  the  great- 
est military  enterprises.  He  defeated  the  Swiss,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  in  Franche  Comte;  subdued  Ariovistus,  king  of 
the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  that  provmce ;  conquered  the  Belgians  or 
Flemings,  and  reduced  with  wonderful  facility  the  whole  of  Gaul.  He 
invaded  Britain,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  inhabitants.  All  these 
achievements  were  performed  in  the  space  of  eight  years.  Crassus  hav. 
ing  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians,  and  the  daughter  of  Cicsar' 
the  wife  of  Pompey,  being  dead,  Pompey  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
brilliant  actions  of  his  father-in-law,  and  sought  by  every  means  m  his 
power,  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  he  even  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  his  government.  Csesar,  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  ..larched  directly  to  Rome,  when  Pompey  and  his  partizans  imme- 
diately abandoned  it. 

Caesar  had  now  become  a  perpetual  dictator;  he  gained  the  people  by 
his  bounties,  by  his  valour,  and  his  wisdom,  and  intimidated  his  enemies 
He  pursued  Pompey  to  Greece.  After  several  events,  those  great  rivUs 
met  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  victory  declared  in  favour  uf  Caesar 
who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  clemency  after  the  battle,  as  he  had  been 
for  his  bravery  during  the  engagement.  The  vanquished  Pompey  retired 
into  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country,  thinking  thereby  to  make  his 
court  to  Caesar,  had  him  assassinated,  and  sent  his  head  to  that  conqueror 
who  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man.  It  i^aa  at  this  period  that  Csesar  became  acquainted  with  Cleopatra 
whom  "lie  caused  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  Egypt,  her  brother,  Ptolemy] 
having  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  marched  against  Pharnaces,  the 
son  of  Mithridatcs,  whom  he  conquered  with  so  much  ease  that  he  thought 
three  words  were  sufficient  to  announce  his  victory — "  Veni,  vidi,  dici." 
Two  sons  of  Pompey  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father; 
but  fortune  was  unpropitious  to  their  designs;  after  an  obstinate  battle! 
their  aitny  was  defeated.  Caius  Pompey,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed;  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  youngest  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Cato,  disdaining  to  survive  liberty, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica.  Caesar  returned  to  Italy ;  but,  in- 
flated with  his  extraordinary  success,  displayed  more  ostentation  and 
pride  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Rome  groaned  under  the  intolerable 
voke  he  had  imposed ;  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him, 
he  was  assassinated  by  Brutus  in  the  senate. 

Lepidus  and  Antony,  lieutenants  of  Caesar,  breathed  extreme  vengeance. 
Antony  examined  the  will  of  the  dictator;  and  by  it  he  had  adopted  Oc- 
tavius,  the  son  of  his  sister  Julia.  He  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  the 
people,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  each  particular  citizen.  There  were  like- 
wise  legacies  to  several  of  the  conspirators,  particularly  to  Brutus,  with 
reversion  10  Octavius.  Tne  funeral  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
the  appearance  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  tears,  who  threw  their  arms  and 
crowns  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  illustrious  general,  and  the  cries  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  transported  the  people  with  rage  against  the  conspira- 
tors, whose  houses  and  property  they  burnt.  It  was  thus  that  the  people 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  misery  and  slavery.  Octavius,  who 
was  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  murder,  did  not,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  find  Antony  disposed  to  relinquish  the  power  he  had  assumed 
in  his  absence.  Brutus  possessed  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  Antony 
now  obtained  of  the  people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  and  he 
marched,  aided  by  Octavius,  against  Btutus,  in  order  to  dispossess  him 
thereof  by  force.  This  conduct  ofTended  the  senators.  Antony  being 
defeated,  went  to  Lepidus,  then  in  Gaul ;  and  the  senate  confirmed  Brutus 
in  his  office.  Octavius,  hio'hly  offended  at  this  action  of  the  se«cite,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  and  this  union  formed  tiie  second 
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triumvirate.  It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  Italy,  and  the  coast, 
should  be  in  common ;  that  Antony  should  command  in  Gaul,  Lepidus  in 
Spain,  and  Octavius  in  Africa  and  Sicily.  Lepidus  remained  at  Rome  to 
lefend  Italy ;  while  Antony  and  Octavius  were  employed  in  combating 
Cassius  and  Brutus.  Tiius  all  their  common  enemies  were  immolated  in 
the  cause  of  the  triumvirate,  and  their  particular  friends  were  sacrificed 
to  the  resentment  of  each  triumvir.  Octavius  destroyed  Cicero.  His 
head  and  hands  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  fastened  to  the  tribune, 
where  that  great  orator  had  so  often  astonished  Rome  by  his  eloquence. 
Antony  abandoned  his  uncle,  Lepidus  his  brother.  Three  hundred  sena- 
tors, and  four  thousand  knights,  were  proscribed.  Thus  Rome  became 
the  theatre  of  horror  and  infamy ;  and  the  cruelties  were  renewed  that 
hail  been  heretofore  practised  in  the  contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 

Ill  the  meantime,  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  defeated  at  Philippi :  and 
each  of  them  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Octavius  relumed  to  Rome  ;  Antony  went 
into  Asia.  He  there  cited  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  for 
having  taken  part  with  the  assassins  of  Ciesar;  becoming  enamoured  with 
her  beauty,  he  sacrificed  thereto  his  glory  and  his  interest.  He  did  not 
return  to  Italy  for  upwards  of  a  year,  when  he  married  Octavia,  sister  to 
Octavius,  and  widow  of  Marcellus.  A  new  division  of  the  empire  now 
took  place  ;  all  the  eastern  parts  were  ceded  to  Antony,  the  western  to 
Octavius,  and  Africa  to  Lepidus,  who  contested  Sicily  with  Octavius.  Le- 
pidus, deserted  by  his  friends,  was  exiled  to  a  small  town  in  Latium. 
Antony,  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  employed  his  time  in 
giving  superb  ente<cainments,  instead  of  attending  to  the  concerns  of  his 
army.  He  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  senate;  but  they 
were  incensed  at  his  neglect,  and  declared  war  against  him.  The  armies 
met  at  Actium,  where  Octavius  gained  that  celebrated  victory,  which 
made  liiin  master  of  the  whole  Roman  republic.  Cleopatra,  alarmed,  set 
sail  for  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Antony  abandoned  his  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire of  half  the  world,  to  accompany  his  mistress  to  Egypt.  Being  pur- 
sued by  his  conqueror,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  Cleopatra  shut  herself  within  the  temple  of  Antony,  where  she 
applied  an  asp  to  her  bosom,  and  expired  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  her 
iiil'aluated  admirer.  Octavius  now  returned  to  Koine,  and  had  a  public 
triumph  during  three  days.  Having  become  sole  master,  he  feigned  a  de- 
sire to  resign  his  authority,  and  demanded  the  advice  of  Agrippa  and 
iMecaenas.  The  former  advised  him  to  re-establish  the  republic ;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  being  contrary,  and  Octavius  abiding  by  it,  the  slavery 
of  Rome  was  decided.  He  left  some  appearance  of  authority  yet  in  the 
liaiids  of  the  senate,  in  dividing  with  them  the  provinces  of  the  empire ; 
but  reserved  to  himself  all  those  in  which  the  troops  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  at  all  times  be  master  of  the  army.  Thus  commenced  the 
mightiest  inonarciiy  tliat  any  age  has  produced. 

It  wilt,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  astonishing 
and  rapid  elevation  of  the  Roman  empire.  1st.  The  indignity  with  which 
tliey  treated  all  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  within  their 
power;  being  as  ambitious  of  becoming  masters  of  their  persons  as  of 
their  dominions,  in  order  that  they  might  load  them  with  chains,  drag 
them  in  triumph  after  their  chariots,  and  put  them  to  ignominious  deaths; 
and  as  these  princes  were,  almost  without  exception,  devoted  to  luxury 
and  effeminacy,  they  beheld  Rome  with  terror  and  humility;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  an  army  of  veterans  was  enough  to  reduce  them  to  servitude. 
2nd.  Experience  having  taught  the  Roman  senate  how  much  the  peofile 
of  Europe  were  better  adapted  to  war  than  those  of  Asia,  it  prohioited 
entirely  the  people  of  Asia  from  coming  into  Europe,  and  the  Europeans 
from  going  into  Asia.     3rd.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  being  all  the 
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then  known  world,  tlio  senate  decided,  before  their  own  tribunals,  all  tne 
quarntls  which  took  place  between  tlie  dependent  kings  and  their  subjects 
and  between  different  nations.  These  they  terminated  according  to  their 
pleasure,  always  enfeebling  those  from  whom  they  had  anything  to  f(;ar ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  supporting  those  from  whom  they  had  anything  to 
hope.  4th.  When  any  two  nations,  over  whose  quarrels  the  senate  had 
no  immediate  right  of  decision,  commenced  war  with  each  other,  the 
Romans  always  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  whe- 
ther  their  assistance  had  been  inplored  or  not.  The  stronger  being  re- 
duced, the  one  through  fear,  and  the  other  through  gratitude,  submitted  to 
chains  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  then  assumed  to  themselves  the 
titles  of  protectors  of  the  distressed,  supporters  of  the  weak,  and  the 
avengers  of  wrongs;  and  these  brilliant  titles  contributed  as  much  to 
extend  and  confirm  their  authority,  as  it  made  them  beloved  by  those 
whom  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  serve,  and  feared  by  those  who  dread- 
ed their  punishment.  5th.  The  senate  always  accustomed  itself  to  speak 
in  the  haughtiest  manner  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations  to 
whom  they  gave  audience ;  and  if,  in  return,  the  Romans  were  trciited 
with  contempt,  they  complained  loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights,  and 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  they  de . 
clared  war  against  those  who  would  not  submit  to  their  insolence  or  fliittcr 
their  pride.  6lh.  When  they  were  determined  to  make  war  upon  any 
nation,  they  allied  themselves  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  whose 
charge  it  was  carried  on.  They  always  had  in  their  neighbourhood  a 
second  army,  before  they  risked  a  battle  with  tlie  first;  and  a  third  in 
Rome,  ready  upon  all  occasions;  these  important  precautions  rendered 
their  legions  inexhaustible.  7th.  When  they  foresaw  a  probability  of 
having  to  encounter  two  nations  at  the  same  time,  they  negotiated  with 
the  weakest,  who  generally  accepted,  with  avidity,  the  offer  of  peace.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  form  a  powerful  league  against  the  Romans, 
because,  as  they  were  implacable  in  their  resentments  aganist  their  ene- 
mies, they  intimidated,  by  their  approach,  all  those  who  had  formed  pl^ms 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  although  proud,  and 
addicted  to  vengeance,  were,  nevertheless,  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  revenge  an  injury:  they 
sometimes  even  refused  sufficient  satisfaction  when  offered  it,  at  a  time 
they  were  otherwise  employed,  that  the  right  of  reprisal  might  still  remain, 
and  which  they  intended  to  exercise,  when  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Thus  they  never  made  war  but  when  it  was  convenient 
to  their  interests.  8th.  If  any  general,  after  having  received  a  check, 
made  an  inglorious  peace,  the  senate  always  refused  to  ratify  it.  Thus 
the  prisoners  of  war,  which  the  conquerors  had  spared,  and  released  upon 
their  parole,  appeared  again  in  arms  under  a  new  chief.  These  were  the 
more  terrible,  as  they  had  to  efface,  by  their  valour,  the  disgrace  which 
they  had  formerly  sustained.  The  general  who  was  the  author  of  the 
treaty,  was  delivered  up  to  the  enemy;  and  this  was  termed,  by  the  senate, 
.i  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  9lh.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy, 
enfeebled  by  defeat,  demanded  peace,  the  senate  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  they  offered,  and  accepted  their  terms  :  in  the  meintime, 
having  rectified  their  legions,  they  would  express  a  dislike  to  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  negotiation,  and  offer  others  with  which  they  knew  the 
snemy  would  not  comply.  The  war  then  recommenced ;  and  the  enemy, 
in  hopes  of  peace,  having  neglected  their  army,  were  presently  subdued. 
10th.  When  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  a  prince,  if  his  children  betrayed 
him,  his  subjects  revolted,  or  his  allies  deserted  him,  the  senate  afforded 
them  an  asylum,  and  declared  them  their  allies :  this  title  rendered  sacred 
all  those  who  received  it,  and  it  protected  them  in  the  commission  of  all 
crimes  that  might  be  useful  to  the  state.     1 1th.  Kvery  treaty  of  peac« 
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jTRS  concluded  with  an  alliance;  that  is  to  say,  an  hoiorable  servitude; 
because  the  allies  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  ussist  her  in  all  her  wars,  and 
coul  <^ot  undertake  any  without  iier  participation,  and  against  her  ene- 
■^y  Thus  (»ne  nation  conquered  another,  weakening  themselves,  and 
a,  .,  'tieiiing  Rome.  This  species  of  alliance  was,  nevertheless,  courted, 
ji  .,.<■  Romans  would  not  suffer  any  other  nation  to  oppose  those  whom 
the>  P'Otected.  12lh.  The  first  condition  of  every  treaty,  was  a  stipula- 
tion fof  a  tribute  to  Rome ;  with  which,  however  exorbitant,  the  other 
rontractingr  party  was  obliged  to  comply,  or  deliver  up,  as  a  security  for 
so  (ioiiig,  their  frontiers.  13th.  That  the  repetition  of  conquest  should  not 
diminish  the  thirst  of  glory  among  the  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  the  plun- 
der taken  was  divided  among  them;  it  therefore  appeared  as  if  the  senate 
made  war  not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  vol- 
uiimrily  enlisted  in  their  service.  The  Roman  dominion  was  thereby 
cxiciidcd  with  the  greater  certainty,  and,  as  it  were,  insensibly ;  being  hid 
umlfT  the  exterior  and  seducing  names  of  friendship,  of  protection,  and  of 
libcmlity.  14th.  The  nations  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  with  less 
reluctance,  because  there  seemed  nothing  terrible  in  the  yoke  they  im- 
posed; they  were  left  in  the  possession  of  their  laws,  manners,  and 
laiisjuHge:  thus  they  appeared  liberal  as  friends;  but  the  entire  subjection 
of  tlieir  tributaries,  although  progressive,  was  positively  certain. 

Thus  war,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  political  maxims,  by  degrees  raised 
Rome  to  almost  universal  monarchy.  Theii  success  was  viewed  with  as 
much  astonishment  by  the  nations  which  they  subjugated,  as  we  regard, 
with  wonder,  the  exploits  of  their  Scipios,  'heir  Syllas,  and  their  Caesars. 


The  Roman  Empire. 

We  have  seen  Caesar,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  in  the  fields  of  Phar- 
salia,  return  triumphant  to  Rome,  and  assassinated  by  Brutus  and  Cassius 
in  tiie  senate.  Antony,  iiiuler  the  pretence  of  avenging  his  death,  united 
himself  with  Lepidus  and  Octavius  the  nephew  of  Caesar.  Octavius,  dis- 
daining a  division  of  the  empire,  found  means  to  quarrel  with  them  both, 
defeiited  them  in  succession,  returned  crowned  with  victory  to  Rome,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Augustus.  From  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  re- 
public took  the  name  of  empire;  and  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  its 
government  were  denominated  emperors.  The  first  twelve  assumed  the 
name  of  Caesar,  that  is  to  say,  from  Jnlius  Caesar  to  Domitian.  Augustus, 
the  first  emperor,  was  a  most  fortunate  warrior,  and  a  profound  politician. 
His  liberality  to  the  people,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  and  his  love  of  the 
irts  and  sciences,  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  proscrip- 
lioiis  which  had  taken  place  during  the  wars  which  had  distracted  the 
empire  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  During  his  reign,  Biscay, 
Diilmatia,  Egypt,  Pannonia,  Aquintaine,Illyricum,  Rhactia,  the  country  of 
the  Vindelicians,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  in  Pontus,  became  subject  to 
ihe  Roman  state.  He  defeated  the  Germans,  the  Parthians,  and  the 
IJanans,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  happy  monarch.  The  reign 
if  Angustus  was  remarkable  for  literary  characters,  among  whom  were 
Virgiiraiithor  of  the  ^neid ;  Horace,  of  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles ;  and 
Ovid,  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  other  poems.  It  has  since  become  a 
proverbial  expression  to  call  any  period,  when  the  literature  of  a  nation 
is  particularly  cultivated,  its  Augustan  age.  The  reign  of  Augustus  was 
ilso  distinguished  by  the  birth  of  .Tesus  Christ,  which  took  place  in  the 
jcven  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  ii. 
ilie  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Tiberius,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  by  wliom  he  had  been  adopted,  abandoned 
himself  to  voluptuousness,  and  governed  by  his  ministers.  His  cruelty 
and  avarice  rendered  him  an  object  of  general  detestation.    Incapablti  of 
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distinguishing  himseirin  the  field,  he  left  the  conduct  o(  his  \v:irs  to  hii 
gencralH.  (iermaniciis  defeated  tiie  Germans,  and  Tiberius  rewarded hii 
services  by  ordering  him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monster  of  pcrfiiy,  injrrm. 
itude,  and  cruelly,  died  at  Campania,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  lijg 
age.  In  the  eigiitccnth  year  of  his  reign,  Jesus  Christ  was  put  to  death  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  Prtttorian  Guards  were  a  body  of  10,000  men,  under  the  especial 
orders  of  tlie  pra-lor  of  liome,  who  was  usually  also  one  of  the  ronsuls  or 
subsequently  the  emperor.  They  were  ijuarlered  by  Augustus,  in  small 
detachmcnls,  in  different  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  Tiberius  brought  them  all  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  them  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a  fortified  camp.  Tliey 
soon  found  the  unarmed  and  timid  populaee  of  Rome  too  feeble  to  oppose 
them,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  nomination  or  disposal  of  the  emper> 
ors.  Cains  ( "a^sar,  called  also  Caligula,  was  the  son  of  Uermanicns,  grand- 
son of  Drusns,  and  great  nephew  of  Tiberius;  and  succeeded  to  the  \\x\m. 
rial  dignity  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  worse,  even,  than  that  of  his  predecessor.  lip 
made  war  against  the  Suabian  Germans,  without  displaying  the  least  pro 
mise  of  military  talents.  He  was  killed  in  his  palace,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  ('laudiiis,  uncle  and  successor  to  C'itliuula,  gave  by  turns 
symptoms  of  good  sense  aiul  moderation,  folly  and  cruelty.  He  niatle 
war  upon  Britain,  which  he  reduced:  at  his  return  he  had  a  tiiumph, and 
took  the  name  of  Hritannicus.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seveiily-fonr.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Messalina,  so  dishonoured  by  her  licentious  life. 

Nero,  the  son  of  Domitian  ^^nobarbus  and  Agrippina,  daugliter  of  Ger- 
maiiicus,  and  sister  to  Caligula,  began  his  reign  by  aspiring  to  virtues 
which  he  did  not  possess.  This  seeming  goodness  was,  however,  of  short 
duration;  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  to  the  people  in  his  true 
character.  He  tarnished  the  reputation,  and  diminished  the  power  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  never  undertook  any  military  expedition;  but  suffer- 
ed the  Parthians  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Armenia,  and  obliged  the 
Roman  legions  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  He  had  Rome  set  on  fire,  ami 
put  his  own  mother,  his  preceptor,  and  several  other  persons  to  death  ni 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  manner.  At  length  the  senate  declared  iijni 
an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  conducted,  quite 
naked,  with  his  head  between  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  ;  then  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  afterward  to  be  thrown 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  Tiber.  Nero  saved  himself  from  this  sentence 
by  self-murder,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  country,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  In  his  person 
the  family  of  Augustus  became  extinct. 

Sergius  Galba,  a  senator,of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was, at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  proclaimed  emperor  by  tlie  .Spaniards  and  the  Gauls;  aiH 
his  election  was  approved  by  the  whole  army.  He  possessed  some  virtue, 
but  it  was  eclipsed  by  his  cruelty  and  his  avarice.  He  fell  into  the  snare 
which  he  had  laid  for  Otho,  and  was  killed  at  Rome  in  the  seventli  iiioiiih 
from  his  election.  Otho  succeeded  as  emperor.  He  united  in  his  person 
the  extremes  of  valour  and  effeminacy.  Having  been  overcome  in  battle 
by  Vitellius,  his  competitor,  he  stabbed  himself,  being  in  the  thirty-eiginh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninety-fifth  day  of  his  reign.  Vitellius  mouiitrd 
the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  of  Otho.  He  reigned  without  honour, 
and  was  cruel  in  his  government.  He  killed  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Ves 
pasian,  and  burned  him  with  the  capitol.  He  was  an  extreme  glutton,  and 
was  killed  by  aii  oficcr  in  the  service  of  Vespasian,  in  the  fiCty-sevenlh 
year  of  his  ago,  having  reigned  eight  months  and  one  day.  His  body, 
after  having  been  dragged  tlirough  Rome,  was  thrown  into  the  Til)er. 

Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  purple.     He  brought  under  the  Roman 
yoke   many  powerful   nations  :  he  took   Jerusalem,  and   entered  it  in 
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tnumph  with  his  son  Titus.  His  deatn  was  much  regrett«d  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  He  was  good-tempered,  moderate,  humane,  witty,  capa- 
ble of  friendship,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  emperor  since  Augustus 
fitus  succeeded  his  father  ;  he  was  perfectly  a  master  of  his  pasdions, 
and  governed  the  empire  so  adirirably  as  to  gain  the  name  of  the  "  L(n>e 
end  delight  of  the  Human  Race."  His  eloquence,  his  valour,  and  his  mod- 
eration, where  the  charms  by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
He  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years,  eight 
months  and  twenty  days.  Domitian,  the  younger  brother  of  Titus, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  abandoned  himself  to  every  vice,  and  was  ca- 
pable of  every  crime.  He  raised  many  considerable  edifices  in  Rome ; 
and  was  killed  in  his  palace,  by  his  domestics,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign.  Nerva,  already  advanced  in  age,  was  next  elected  emperor.  He 
eoverned  with  justice,  and  chose  Trajan  for  his  successor.  He  died  at 
Rome  at  the  age  of  seventy,  having  reigned  four  months  and  eight  days, 
regretted  by  a  people  whom  he  had  rendered  happy.  Trajan,  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  succeeded  Nerva.  He  was  a  successful  soldier,  and  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  just,  and  an  enemy  to  flattery 
and  envy  ;  he  was  friendly,  and  loved  his  subjects ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  his  only  defects  were  a  love  of  war  and  wine.  He  died  in  Asia  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Adrian  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
means  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan.  He  had  a  happy  disposition ;  was 
H  protector  of  the  arts,  and  of  artists ;  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to 
have  the  reputation  of  being  learned.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  jealous  of  those  who  spoke  or  wrote  better  than  him- 
self. He  abandoned  many  provinces  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Venus  on  mount  Calvary.  He  died  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Nismes,  suc- 
ceeded Adrian.  He  treated  his  subjects  as  his  children.  Liberality, 
clemency,  and  affability,  formed  only  a  part  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
prince;  his  wit  was  polished,  his  sentiments  noble.  He  defeated  the 
Britons  by  his  generals.  He  repulsed  the  Moors,  and  took  part  of  Egypt. 
His  death  took  place  at  a  country  seat  called  Lorium,  four  leagues  from 
Rome,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  successor  of  Antoninus,  took  Lucius  Verus  as  his 
colleague  in  the  empire ;  they  made  war  upon  the  Parlhians.  Lucius 
Verii!!  intended  to  command  in  person,  but  stopped  at  Antioch,  and  gave 
his  orders  to  his  lieutenants,  who  defeated  the  Parlhians,  and  took  Seleu- 
cia,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Syria.  Lucius  Verus  returned  to  Rome, 
and  had  a  triumph.  He  did  at  Venice,  of  apoplexy,  or  poison,  havmg 
reigned  nine  years.  After  the  death  of  Verus,  Marcus  Aurelius  governed 
alone,  with  all  the  wi-sdom  which  characterizes  a  good  prince.  He  over- 
came several  northern  nations,  and  sold  the  most  precious  part  of  his 
property  to  compensate  his  soldiers,  rather  than  oppress  the  people. 
This  crowned  philosopher  would  serve  as  a  perfect  model  for  princes, 
if  his  extreme  kindness  had  not  sometimes  degenerated  into  weakness. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  Commodus,  son  of  Aurelius,  but  unwor- 
thy of  such  a  parent,  succeeded  his  father  to  the  throne.  He  made  him- 
self detestable  by  his  debaucheries ;  but  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Germans.  After  having  practised  the  cruelties  of  a  Nero,  and 
the  wifikedness  of  a  Caligula,  by  sacrificing  the  wisest  among  the  Romans, 
and  murdering  his  wife  and  his  sister,  he  died,  as  is  supposed,  by  poison. 

Pertinax,  prefect  of  Rome,  succeeded  Commodus,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
He  was  originally  a  schoolmaster  in  Liguria,  which  he  quitted  for  a  mili- 
tary life.  In  endeavouring  to  establish  dicipline  in  the  army,  he  was 
lulled  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  guard,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  days. 

Julian  usurped  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  ;  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  his  rival,  Septimus  Severus,  and  was  slain  in  his  palace  iu  tho 
18 
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■eventh  month  of  his  reign.  Severus,  who  had  already  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  in  lilyria,  succeeded  Julian.  He  defeated  and  kilind 
Pesceniiius  Nisjer,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  east.  He 
also  defeated  Clodius  Alhin,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar  in  fJaui. 
He  8iil»ju<jalod  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs,  and  joined  to  his  niihiqry 
skill  the  reputation  of  learning.  In  England  he  built  the  famous  wall  in 
the  north,  which  extended  from  sea  to  sear — and  which  is  in  part  remain- 
ing at  thia  hour— in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Picls  and  Scots. 
He  died  at  York,  after  having  reigned  gloriously  eighteen  years  and  four 
months. 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  elected  emperors. 
Caracjilla  having  killed  Geta,  whom  the  senate  had  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  rep\iblic,  reigned  alone.  He  governed  tyrannically,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrading  vices.  He  carried  on  a  war 
with  some  success  against  the  Germans  ;  and  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  killed  at  Edessa,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  years  ;  after  having  reigned  six  years  and  two  months,  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Roman  people.  Mere  we  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Macrinus  and  Diadamenis,  father  and  son,  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne.  Tlioy  were  killed  by  the  scddiers,  after  having  reigned 
fourteen   months.     Marcus  Aurtdius  Antoninus,  surnamed  Heliogabalus, 

Eriest  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 
le  wa.sa  monster  of  lasciviousness  ;  and  was,  with  his  mother  Semiasyra, 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  two  years  and  eight  months. 
Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  the  last  emperor,  mounted  the  throne  at  the 
ageof  fifteen  years.  The  army  gave  him  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  tho 
senate  of  Augustus.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Per.sians  ;  and 
was  noted  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  vvas  killed  in  Oaul, 
by  a  soldier  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years;  during  which  he  consoled  the  empire,  by  his  virtues  and  his  kind- 
ness, for  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Maximinian,  of  the  (Jothic 
race,  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and, 
from  the  station  of  a  common  soldier,  arose  step  by  step  to  the  first  dig- 
nities in  the  empire.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  a  most  voracious  glut- 
ton.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  of  his  best  friends,  and 
was  himself  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  Gordian  was  placed  upon  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  soldiers.  He  appointed  his  son  as  his  colleague, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  against  Capellian,  governor  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania.  The  younger  Gordian  was  vanquished  and  killed  by  tiio 
Numidians,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Gordian  the  elder  died  with 
despair,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus,  the  first  the  son  of  a  smith,  and  the  latter  of 
noble  origin,  had  been  during  the  life-time  of  Maximinian  elected  emperors 
by  the  senate,  and  now  assumed  the  throne.  But  the  soldier?,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  election,  entered  their  palaces  and  massacred  them.  They 
then  set  up  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  whom  the  senate  had  also  declared 
Cissar  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Gordian  H.,  invested  with  the 
purple,  opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  carried  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  He  pursued  Sapor  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  where  he  was  killed  through  the  treachery  of  Philip,  whom  he  had 
constituted  his  lieutenant.  The  Roman.s,  for  his  virtues,  ranked  him 
among  the  gods.  The  two  Philips,  father  and  son,  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors. The  father  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  robbers.  Before  he 
came  into  Italy,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Sapor.  He  abandoned  some 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  visited  Arabia ;  and  built,  at  the  place  oi 
his  birth,  a  city  which  he  called  Philipopolis.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Philips,  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  with  great  magnificence,  the  year  one 
thousand  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.     Philip.  tLe  father,  was  killed 
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It  Verona,  and  tlio  son  at  Rome,  after  having  reigned  about  six  years. 
Uecius  and  his  8(mi,  who  had  been  sent  against  the  Scythians,  beini,'  sue- 
cesst'ul,  receiv«>d  from  the  soldiers  the  imperial  crown.  Decius  possessed 
ihe  qualities  o(  a  good  soldier  and  an  honest  man.  He,  however,  perse* 
cutrd  the  Cliristians  with  rigour,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  their 
fuiialieism.  After  having  reigned  two  years,  he,  together  with  his  son, 
periiiiied  by  an  ambuscade  prepared  Tor  them  by  Trebonianus  Gallus. 

Hustilius  and  Uallus  succeeded  Decius  in  the  empire.  Hostilius  had 
been  named  by  Decius  as  his  successor ;  but  he  died  soon  after  his  eleva- 
tion, with  the  plague,  at  Rome.  Gallus,  who  was  saluted  emperor  by  the 
legioius,  divided  his  power  with  his  son  Volusius.  Luciuius,  brother  of 
Hostiiius,  prepared  to  fight  him,  but  was  abandoned,  and  killed  by  his  sol- 
diers in  Illyria.  Gallus  and  Volusius  marched  aganist  Emilius,  who  had 
revolted  in  Moesia,  and  were  killed  at  Terano,  after  having  reigned  about 
iwo  years. 

Kniilius,  an  African,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  which  had 
revolted  against  Gallus;  but  the  soldiers  having  learned  that  Valerian  had 
taken  the  purple  in  Gaul,  they  killed  Emilius,  after  having  reigned  three 
months.  Valerian,  and  Gallien,  his  son,  governed  the  empire  jointly. 
They  were  unfortunate  in  their  wars,  particularly  in  that  carried  on  against 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  defeated  Valerian  in  Mesopotamia,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  treated  him  with  every  indignity.  Gallien  defeated  and 
killed  Ingenuus,  who  had  taken  the  purple.  The  weakness  of  the  Roman 
government  had  encouraged  the  Germans,  who  made  irru|)tions  into  Gaul 
and  Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  governors  of  the  provinces  aimed  at 
becoming  independent;  and  at  one  time  not  less  than  thirty  had  declared 
themselves  emperors.  Posthumus  usurped  the  empire  in  Gaul,  which  he 
governed  ten  years  by  his  valour  and  prudence.  He  laid  siege  to  May- 
eiice,  which  had  revolted  at  the  solifcitationof  Lollius,  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  he  commanded.  Posthumu.s  and  Lollius  were  killed  by  their 
own  soldiers.  Marius,  originally  a  blacksmith,  elected  emperor  after 
the  death  of  Posthumus,  was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  his  reign,  by  a 
soldier  who  had  been  his  boy  at  the  forgo.  He  ran  his  sword  through  his 
body ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  thai  it  was  of  his  own  forcing, 

Victorinus  succeeded  Marius,  and  was  killed  at  Cologne,  by  a  writer, 
whose  wife  he  had  seduced.  Tetricus  succeeded  Victorinus,  and  took 
the  purple  at  Bourdeaux.  Gallus  succeeded,  and  was  killed  with  Vale- 
rian, his  brother,  at  Milan,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  Claudius  H. 
succeeded  Gallus.  He  totally  defeated  the  Goths,  who  had  committed 
great  ravages  in  Greece.  His  modesty,  moderation,  equity,  and  other 
good  qualities,  gained  him  general  esteem.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  Quintillus,  tiie  brother  of  Claudius,  was 
saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  but  killed  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his 
reign.  Aurelian  succeeded  Quintillus,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  valour 
;uid  his  prudence.  He  defeated,  near  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  the  army 
of  Tetricus.  He  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  Zenobia,  a  celebrated  prin- 
ct'ss.  This  astonishing  woman,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenatus, 
who,  under  the  emperor  Gallus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  East,  com- 
manded the  ar'ny  in  person  with  much  success.  Aurelian  took  her  pris 
oner,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  making  Zenobia  walk  before  his  cha- 
riot. She  possessed  extraordinary  beauty,  and  a  great  mind.  Aurelian 
was  assassinated  by  the  means  of  his  secretary,  in  the  road  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Heracleum. 

The  army  having  refused  at  this  time  to  bestow  the  imperial  throne,  the 
senate  resumed  its  ancient  right.  The  choice  fell  on  an  old  man,  named 
Tacitus.  He  died  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  reign.  He  was  just  and  en- 
lightened, perfecily  di.-interested,  and  a  man  well  suited  to  close  the 
wounds  of  the  slMiit.     Florian  succeeded  Tacitus, his  brother;  but  reigned 
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only  two  months  and  twenty  days.  The  prince  demanded  the  empire  aa 
the  right  or  his  Tamily.  Pruhua,  saluted  emperor  after  Florian,  was  of  ob- 
scure hirth ;  but  he  possessed  heroic  valour ;  he  drove  from  Gaul  the  many 
barbarians  who  had  nearly  overrun  it.  He  defeated  Saturnmus  in  the 
east,  and  Proculus  and  Bonosus  near  Cologne,  usurpers  of  the  empire. 
Probus  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  with  glory 
about  six  years.  Aurelius  Carus  succeeded  Probus;  and  soon  after  ht 
had  been  named  Augustus,  he  created  his  sons,  Carinua  and  Nuincrian 
Cxsars,  with  whom  he  reigned  about  two  years.  He  defeated  the  Salma- 
tians,  and  afterwards  the  Persians,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Numerian,  who  was  with  his  father  in  the  east,  was 
assassinated  in  Tils  litter.  Oarinus,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  west 
to  govern  Illyria,  Oaul,  and  Italy,  had,  by  his  crimes,  become  the  scourge 
of  the  human  race.  The  victorious  army  of  Persia  refused  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  saluted  Diocletian  as  emperor. 

Diocletian  was  no  sooner  elected  emperor  than  he  marched  against  Ca- 
rinus,  and  diefeated  him  in  a  general  battle  in  Moesia.  He  bestowed  the 
name  of  Caisar  on  Maximin,  surnamed  Hercules,  and  sent  hmi  into  Gaul 
to  Gjuell  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  duty  he  soon  eflfectively 
performed.  Carausius,  general  of  part  of  the  troops  of  the  empire,  and 
whom  Maximin  had  ordered  to  be  killed,  took  the  purple,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Britain.  A(;hilleus  took  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  Narses  used 
every  effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  east.  Diocletian  now  took 
for  his  colleague  in  office,  Maximin  Hercules,  and  named  him  Augustus; 
and  gave  the  title  of  Caesar  to  Constance  and  Galerus.  The  two  emperors 
accommodated  matters  with  Carausius.  They  defeated  the  Persians  un- 
dcr  Narses,  and  on  their  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  superb 
triumph.  But  they  presently  grew  weary  of  their  grandeur,  and  both 
emperors  relinquishing  the  purple  on  the  same  day,  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  common  citizens;  Diocletian  at  Nicomede,  and  Maximin  at  Milan. 
The  former  retired  to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia;  the  latter  to  Lucania.  Dio- 
cletian was  a  philosopher,  possessing  a  commanding  genius.  Maximin 
was  fierce  and  cruel,  possessing  more  of  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  than 
the  genuis  of  a  general.  Constantius  Clorus  and  Galerus  were  declared 
emperors  by  the  senate.  These  two  princes  divided  the  empire  between 
them.  Constantius  had  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa;  Galerus,  Illyria,  Asia, 
and  the  east.  Constantius  died  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  with  the 
character  of  a  just  prince. 

Constantine  the  Great,  son  of  Constantius,  was  elected  empt>ror  at 
York.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  pnetorian  guard,  who  had  revolted  at  Rome, 
gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximin  Hercules.  Maxi- 
min, who  now  fell  regret  at  having  resigned  the  purple,  left  Lucania,  and 
came  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  vain  to  Diocletian  to  re-assume 
the  imperial  throne.  Gnlerus  sent  Severus  to  Rome,  to  oppose  Maxen- 
tius. Severus  besieged  Rome,  but  was  betrayed,  and  defeated ;  and  soon 
after  Maxentius  caused  him  to  be  strangled  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Maximin  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dispossess  his  son,  Maxentiuti, 
retired  into  Gaul,  in  search  of  Constantine,  his  son-in-law,  with  a  design 
to  kill  him.  Fausta,  daughter  of  Maximin,  and  wife  of  Constantine,  being 
acquainted  with  the  design  of  her  father,  informed  her  husband.  Maxi- 
min, in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  fury  of  Constantine,  endeavoured 
to  embark  at  Marseilles  for  Italy,  but  was  killed  in  that  city  by  the  order 
of  Constantine.  Galerus  honoured  Licinius  with  the  purple,  and  died  soon 
after.  The  Romans  at  this  time  obeyed  three  emperors ;  Constantine, 
Maxentius,  and  Licinius.     Constantine  possessed  talents  both  for  war  and 

f)lilic8;  he  defeated  the  army  of  Maxentius,  and  afterwards  attacked 
icinius,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  having  defeated  him  in  several 
actions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  vanquished  Licinius  surrendered  at  di.« 
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eretton  to  the  conqueror.  Licinius  retired  to  Theasalonia,  where  he  lived 
III  privacy  and  tranquility,  until  Constantino,  hearing  that  he  was  alive, 
ordered  nini  to  be  put  to  death.  Constantine,  now  sole  master  of  the  em< 
pire,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  which  he  named 
Constantinople.  Under  him  Christianity  began  to  flourish  ;  he  received 
baptism;  but,  although  he  was  a  nominal  Christian,  many  of  his  qualities 
were  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  He  died  near  Nicomede. 
CoriHtantine  II.,  Constance,  and  Constantius,  divided  the  empire  between 
them,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Constantine  their  father.  Constantine  had 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps;  Constance,  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  East;  Con- 
stantius, Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  This  division  was  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  his  brother  Constantius, 
who  perished  by  treason  a  little  time  after.  Constance,  sole  master  of 
ihe  empire,  reigned  twenty-four  years.  Destitute  of  glory,  weak,  and  in- 
consistent, he  was  neither  loved  nor  feared. 

Julian,  called  by  the  Christians  the  Apostate,  by  others  the  Philoso- 
pher, was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  the  lifetime  of  Constance. 
This  prince  was  just,  frugal,  an  enemy  to  vain-glory  and  flattery,  and  af- 
fected to  hate  the  name  of  Christian.    He  died  a  hero  fighting  against  the 
Persians.    Jovian,  elected  by  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  army,  governed 
with  wisdom,  and  encouraged  Christianity.      He  reigned  about  eight 
months.    Valentiniaii  succeeded  Jovian ;  hejoined  in  the  government  his 
brother  Valens.     They  divided  the  empire  of  the  East  and  the  empire  of 
the  West.    Valentinian  had  the  West,  and  Valens  the  East.    Gratian  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father  Valentinian.    Va- 
lens, defeated  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  who  were  established 
in  Thrace  and  menaced  Constantinople,  died  leaving  few  subjects  to  re- 
gret his  loss.     Gratian  appointed  Theodosius  governor  of  the  East,  where, 
by  his  zeal  for  the  Chrisliai^     ligion,  his  abhorrence  of  its  opponents,  and 
by  his  courage,  lie  rendereL  .,imself  popular.     Gratian  being  dead,  and 
Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  West,  being  assassinated  in  the  year  393,  and 
Theodosius  having  vanquished  Maximus  and  Eugenius,  who  had  declared 
themselves  emperors,  re-united  the  whole  empire,  which  he  divided  be- 
tween his  sons.    After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  all  degenerated;  and 
from  this  epoch  may  be  dated  the  fall  of  the  Romans.    The  decline 
of  the  Uoman  empire,  in  fact,  followed  the  age  of  the  Antonines.     The 
effeminate  and  luxurious  manners  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome ; 
the  vices  of  the  emperors;  the  means  by  which  they  rose  to  power;  the 
disposal  of  sovereignty  by  the  military  ;   the  recruiting  of  the  army  by 
natives  of  Germany  and  other  barbarous  countries ;   and  the  increasing 
numbers  and  audacity  of  the  "barbarians,"  precipitated  Rome  from  that 
eminence  which  she  had  attained  during  the  consulate  and  the  first  years 
of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  and  thereby  render  our 
sketch  of  Roman  history  the  more  complete,  we  shall  now  make  some 
abridged  extracts  from  the  observations  of  a  modern  tourist,  M.  Galiffe, 
of  Geneva,  in  his  work  entitled  "Italy  and  its  inhabitants;"  and  conclude 
with  a  slight  historical  notice  of  Papal  Rome,  or  States  of  the  Church. 

"If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  under  the  kingly 
power,  from  the  tales  which  so  many  writers  have  dignified  with  the  title 
of  Roman  history,  we  should  And  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  account  for 
the  astonishing  magniflcence  of  its  earliest  monuments.  The  Cloaca 
Afaj;tma,  built  by  the  elder  Tarquin,  is,  I  believe,  the  most  stupendous  work 
known  in  Europe — a  work  which  even  Egyptian  kings  might  have  ad- 
mired. The  Curia  Hosttlia  offers  remains  of  similar  architecture ;  walls 
and  vaults,  built  with  stones  of  such  enormous  size,  and  so  closely  joined, 
that  they  are  likely  enough  to  endure  to  the  end  of  the  world.  From 
these  rcniains  alone  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  ridic  'ous  is  the  sup 
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poHiiiun  that  the  common  pooplo  were  of  any  fon»i<lnration  in  llip  ^.atf 
nnder  the  kings  of  Rome ;  they  were  Hlavea,  and  could  be  notliin((  vUp] 
It  is  clear  that  they  had  no  votes  to  give,  that  they  were  never  consulled 
that  the  public  resolutions  were  not  even  communicated  to  them,  exccni 
in  80  far  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  what  duties  we're 
prescribed  for  their  performance ;  in  short,  that  they  were  very  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  tlie  Russian  peasants  in  our  days— [jerhaptt  riitlier 
worse  than  better.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aristoc. 
racy  had  a  much  higher  degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  they  are  Kener. 
ally  represented  and  supposed  to  have  possessed.  All  those  lords  who 
were  caWed  patricians,  were  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chief,  whom 
they  called  king.  Their  more  immediate  armed  followers,  very  probably 
formed  that  part  of  the  nation  called  populua  in  the  general  assemhiios 
The  pUbt  were  considered  as  far  below  the  populua,  which  its  name  iiidi'vii 
implies — a  name  more  expressive  than  polite ;  but  politeness  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  was  then  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"It  was  not  till  very  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  that  the  pie- 
beians  began  to  feel  that  they  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  distance 
at  which  they  were  kept  by  their  lords  began  to  wound  their  feelings. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  never  have  dared  to  make  the  iuast 
attempt  to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  their  masters'  caiilejif 
their  services  in  war  had  not,  by  slow  degrees,  opened  their  eyes  to  thcjr 
disgraceful  situation.  In  time  of  peace  they  hud  either  no  leisure  to 
make,  or  no  means  to  circulate,  observations  of  this  nature ;  but  in  eaiiips, 
where  the  clients  of  different  patrons  were  necessarily  often  lodged 
together,  and  were  led  to  compare  their  respective  leaders,  to  talk  of  their 
deeds,  and  discuss  their  private  as  well  as  public  conduct,  they  could  not 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  extreme  difference 
which  existed  between  themselves  and  their  masters  ;  a  difference  not  lo 
be  sufiiciently  accounted  for  by  any  disparity  of  natural  means ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  habit  of  command  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  blind 
obedience  and  low  obsequiousness  on  the  other,  might  have  established  a 
perceptible,  and  even  a  striking  diversity  of  features  as  well  as  of  temper 
between  them.  That  diversity,  besides,  must  have  gradually  diminished, 
as  every  succeeding  war  augin'>nted  the  consequence,  and  at  tiie  same 
time  enlarged  ilie  feelings  and  the  understandings,  of  the  lower  classes. 

•'  When  the  plebeians  had  achieved  a  complete  equality  of  rights  with 
the  patricians,  the  progress  of  the  Roman  republic  towards  universal  do. 
minion  became,  from  the  mere  nature  of  things,  excessively  rapid, 
Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  that  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
made  consul  did  anything  in  particular  to  prove  himself  deserving  of  thai 
distinction,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  none  were  raised  to  the  disrnity 
but  men  capable  of  illustrating  their  name  by  their  deeds — at  least  in  the 
earlier  times ;  afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  grown  into  a  custom,  and  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul  had  ceased  to  be  a  party-stroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patricians  were  deeply  interested  in  rivalling  and  excelling 
their  plebeian  colleagues  ;  so  that  this  double  motive  of  action  gave  pro 
digious  strength  to  the  government,  and  such  an  impetus  to  the  whole 
nation,  that  none  of  the  radical  defects  of  its  constitution  could  impede 
its  progress  through  a  long  .series  of  conquests.  But  those  defects  stud 
closely  to  it,  though  concealed  by  the  very  triumphs  which  seemed  ti 
disprove  their  existence ;  and  they  penetrated  into  its  core,  and  gnawc 
its  vital  parts,  while  its  outward  appearance  inspired  terror  even  inthena 
tions  among  whom  it  had  not  yet  carried  destruction. 

'•  The  religion  of  the  first  Romans  seems  to  have  been  more  simpk 
and  more  serious  that  that  of  other  heathen  nations.  They  were 
strangers  to  that  immense  multitude  of  gods,  which  the  over-luxuriant 
imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  had  created.     Their  gods  were 
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icw  in  numliRr;  and  as  thvy  weru  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  severe,  they 
were  at'cordingly  renp^'cted  ;ind  feared.  Religious  fc:tr  too  frequently 
uroiliices  superstition ;  the  Koinaiis  were  extremely  superstitious,  liul 
,f  the  exiuiHs  of  their  credulity  in.ide  them  attach  a  \\\gh  dfgrnv  of  iinpor- 
laiii-c  to  ceremonies,  whieli  certainly  were  inlinitely  more  absurd  than 
(ven  tlie  most  i!Xtravugant  praetices  of  the  must  superstitious  sects  of 
ClirisliaiiH,  the  perfect  sincerity  of  belief  whieh  animated  every  elasH, 
save  tlieni  a  moral  strength  which  has  never  been  nufneicntly  appreciated. 
I.rt  It  he  remembered,  that  in  those  early  times  their  priest-s  were  not  a 
stipendiary  triass ;  they  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  pe<iple  to  war,  and 
will)  inaiiitainud  them  in  peace  ;  without  who8e  perminsion  and  inter- 
reriMice  nothing  material  could  be  done,  and  who  introduced  some  particu- 
lar relii,nou9  riles  into  every  action  of  life.  This  mixture  of  civil  and  cc- 
clesiastii'al  power  in  the  chief  of  every  noble  family,  over  his  children 
and  clients,  formed  such  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  that  no  external 
inllueiice  could  have  broken  it ;  and  even  lon;r  after  the  plebeians  had  ac- 
quired a  rank  in  society,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  inHuencc  in  the 
stale,  they  hardly  dared  to  think  that  those  reli<,noiis  rites  could  be  per- 
formed by  any  but  an  hereditary  p.itrician.  As  soon  as  they  began  to 
discover  that  they  could  perform  them  with  equal  efficacy  themselves, 
their  deep  respect  for  religion  received  a  wound  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  All  the  divinities  of  the  conquered  countries,  however  im- 
moral and  impure,  were  freely  admitted  and  adopted;  and  they  complete- 
ly chaii<:red  the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of  public  and  private  worship. 
The  greut  men  began  to  be  as  free  in  their  speeches  on  the  subject,  as  the 
same  elasd  in  France  aflTected  to  be  during  the  last  two  reigns  of  the 
Bourbons.  IndifPerence  and  incredulity  glided  down  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower  classes;  and  that  Home  which  conquered  Carthage,  had  long 
ceased  to  to  exist,  when  Cicsar  made  himself  master  of  its  corpse.  The 
wiiuiing-sheet  was  indeed  more  brilliant  than  any  imperial  robe,  and 
seemed  an  object  well  worthy  of  his  ambition. 

"The  luxury  of  the  Romans  was  grmlually  carried  to  so  extravagant  a 
pit'ih,  that  the  wise  and  the  thinking  even  of  their  own  nation  were  shocked 
at,  and  condemned  it ;  but  idle  declamations  can  do  no  good  in  such 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  were  accounted  the  most  virtuous  and  best 
citizens,  were  infected  with  this  disorder,  and  delighted  in  it  hardly  less 
than  tlie  worst.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  luxury 
to  employ  their  riches  in  raising  splendid  edifices,  for  the  astonishment  of 
posterity.  Posterity  was  nothing  to  them  ;  present  enjoyment  was  their 
only  care.  They  levelled  mountains,  they  digged  or  filled  up  lakes,  they 
sent  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  for  every  delicacy  of  the  table  for 
which  each  country  was  renowned;  they  filled  a  great  number  of  elegant 
villas  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  they  kept  an  immense  number  of 
serviinls  and  slaves,  and  thus  they  squandered  thousands  of  millions,  of 
which  hardly  any  trace  remains  except  the  names  of  tlie  places  from 
whence  they  dated  elegant,  philosophical  epistles  to  their  friends !  The 
whole  space  beyond  the  Capitol  is  full  of  ruins;  and  those  ruins 
are  the  mitre  interestint;,  as  tl^e  names  of  but  very  few  of  lliem  are 
known.  The  form  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  hills,  has  been  changed 
by  the  immense  heaps  of  ruins  which  were  thrown  down  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town,  and  which  in  many  places  rose  up  to  the  level  of  those 
buildings  which  towered  above  them  before.  Houses  have  been  built  in 
places  where  none  existed  in  ancient  times  ;  just  because  those  places 
happened  to  be  less  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  because  the  ground  was 
more  solid.  Trees  have  been  planted  on  the  top  of  the  rubbish  which 
filled  up  some  streets,  more  parliiuilarly  the  Forum  Romanum.  But  Rome, 
as  it  IS,  oflTers  abundance  to  occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  a  man  of  taste  for 
\eni-i.    The  Colosseum  alone,  so  vast,  so  grand  (notwithstanding  defects 
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in  iU  ■rchitecture)  if  lo  uncommonly  pictureique  in  many  poinli  of  view 
that  It  wf  II  (leicrvcn  to  bo  visited.  Nor  ia  it  neceiaary  to  Hdmire  tha 
Romans  of  former  tim«n,  hikI  to  hale  their  orcscnt  Kovvrnorn,  in  order  to 
take  a  liviily  intcrext  in  lliia  maKniflcent  fnigment  of  antiquity.  There 
are  t\vvivL>  obelinkM  in  Uome;  and  five  grand  pillura,  ihn  two  fincRt  of 
which  are  thoae  chIIimI  the  rulumna  of  Trajan  and  Antonine.  The  firti 
gives  its  name  to  a  ii(|iiarc,  the  middle  of  which  has  been  excavated  as  juw 
down  as  the  level  of  the  ancient  place,  which  is,  if  I  remember  well,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  buil(tings  aroiitid.  The  other 
atanda  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazzo  Colonna;  there  is  a  Htaircase  within 
it,  aa  in  the  London  monument.  The  general  appearance  of  the»e 
columns  is  very  agreeable  aa  well  aa  grand,  and  they  arc  noble  decora- 
tiona  to  a  square.  The  Capitol  is  ho  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  that  it  affords  but  little  satisfaction  at  first  si^ht ;  it  is,  how* 
ever,  far  from  being  so  insignificant  aa  some  would  have  it  to  bo,  and  it 
grows  more  interesting  on  a  nearer  examination.  What  people  call  I'le 
Capitol  at  present,  was  only  the  Inlermontium  of  ancient  Rome,  a  sor'  i>; 
midway  hill,  which  joined  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  the  real  C;  i  „  . 
Mount.  The  latter  is  uxtreinely  high,  us  one  may  easily  per.  iv't  intQ 
the  church  of  Ara  Cucli  on  its  top.  The  Tarpeian  rock  is  lo\,  <(,  bui 
ouitR  lofty  enough  for  its  known  destination.  It  must  br>  obf  "-vt  > 
tne  Romans  were  fur  from  posssessing  any  well-foundi  '  prctensioiM  to 
elegance;  they  imitated  the  Cireeks  as  closely  as  liiey «  n  *  '  ivithout  ever 
attaining  to  their  pitch  of  excellence.  Thev  thou^lu  ::i.iu  could  never 
be  too  much  of  a  good  or  a  fine  thing;  and  they  i;rowded  temple<i,  h'  usus 
statues,  obelisks,  and  every  sort  of  ornament,  in  a  manner  that  must  havt 
aeemed  absurd  to  a  person  of  taste.  The  Koman  arms  conquered  the 
territory  oftireece,  but  the  Grecian  accomplishments  subdued  the  Itoinana 
themselves;  and  the  latter  victory  was  more  glorious  than  the  former, 
which  was  only  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  disproportion  of  mere' 
physical  force  between  tiie  combatants." 
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PAPAL  ROMI-:,  OR  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  name  of  Pope,  or  Father,  was  formerly  given  to  all  bishops.  But 
since  the  raie  of  Gregory  VH.  it  has  been  solely  applied  to  the  oishop  of 
Rome,  The  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff  commenced  in 
times  very  r<!mote.  Constantino  gave  to  the  church  of  Lateran  up. 
wards  of  one  thousand  marks  in  gold,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
marks  in  silver,  besides  the  assignment  of  rents.  The  Popes,  charged 
with  sending  missionaries  to  the  cast  and  west,  and  with  providing  for 
the  poor,  obtained  for  these  pious  purposes,  from  the  richer  Christians, 
without  much  trouble,  considerable  sums.  The  emperors,  and  the  kings 
of  the  Lombards,  gave  to  the  Holy  Father  lands  in  various  parts;  and 
many  others,  by  gift,  and  by  will,  increased  his  patrimony.  In  the 
seventh  century  we  find  the  pontiff  possessed  of  great  riches  in  various 
countries,  and  exempted  from  tax  or  tribute.  The  Popes  formed  the 
design  to  render  themselves  independent.  Under  the  reign  of  Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  this  revolil/in  mmmenced  ;  and  it  was  completed 
under  that  of  his  son.  Adrian  i.  c;ii]:M^d  irioney  to  bo  coined  ^v  th  his 
name  ;  ana  ihe  custom  -f  kissi^t,' the  r*  ,r  the  Po  jgan  about  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century,  wf  f-r.  .1.  ■;■  .-'  .jmed  regal  rights,  and  their 
power  and  riches  increased  rapiuly.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  the  port  of 
Ostia  ;  and  Leo  IV.  fortified  Rome  at  his  own  expense. 

The  election  of  Pope  has  been  different  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
church.  The  people,  and  the  clergy,  were  the  first  electors ;  and  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  election,  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Simplicius,  in  483.     Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  Italy,  made  a 
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ia#  whioh  ■truck  at  Iho  riyht  of  elttction,  umlnr  pretfliicfl  of  remedying 
iKr  diviaiuni  whinh  nnintilimet  took  pUce  oti  the  p|«<'iion  of  a  pope. 
Thi'>  law  W'"*  ill  'iiHh«f<l  about  twenty  yc'tr*  after,  in  Iho  fourtecntli  coun- 
cil CI  Korn(>,  hel>i  '>  SO-^  uiiiJer  Pope  SiminaruB.  witli  tlin  coiiicnt  of  the 
kmi;  I  ^icoriorii'.  Hut  thm  princts  wlio  whh  »n  Arian,  tx'roiniriK  ruel 
lUW'intM  »ue  I'lttor  end  ul  Iud  liri\cau!t<-<l  I'ope  John  to  b<!  laiil  iiv  pnaoii* 
wli(>r»  hrr  aied  nv"  '^bly,  in  5°J<).  Ht-  then  uMurped  to  himneir  the-  nghi  of 
creiitiiii;  h  \k»^,  and  nainnd  to  the  pontifical  chair  Kidix  IV. 

The  Uotntc  k'nga  who  ni  '-eeded  him  followed  hiH  example;  yet  not 
entirely,  fortiiny  ontented  ihemsulves  with  eonfirinui|t  t'>*'  el«elioii  which 
the  clergy  had  made.  Jiistiniaii,  who  d(  ■•iMycd  the  empire  of  the  Ooths 
111  Italy,  and  after  him  the  other  emperors,  presi  f  ved  this  right ;  itiid  th^7 
obliged  the  new-elected  p(ii<o  to  pay  u  Hiirn  of  mom  y  lor  the  confirmation 
of  hi>  election.  Constaittinc  I'ogoiiat  delivered  the  cliur<;li  from  this  ser- 
vitude and  exaction  in  G8|.  Notwithotatidini;  thiii  apparent  lolinqumh- 
nieiil  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  they  alway<«  preHervcii  tmmv  authority 
In  the  election  of  popes,  until  the  time  of  Louis  le  Dcbi- maire,  in  824,  and 
his  successors,  Lolhaire  I.  and  Louis  II.,  who  ordained  that  the  election 
of  popes  should  henceforward  be  free,  and  canoiiiciil,a.x;ordiiig  to  ancient 
uttagc.  Parties  in  favour  of  the  different  candi(l,«tt<s  for  the  popedom 
had  now  arisen  to  a  great  height,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  suhisma 
which  followed  in  the  church.  The  emperors  were  obliired  to  take  on 
themselves  the  right  of  election;  but  after  the  schism  of  IVter  and  Victor 
IV.  had  been  extinguished,  all  the  cardinals  reunited  under  the  obedience 
oflnnocent  IL  After  his  death,  the  cardinal^  wen-  the  only  electors  of 
Celestinc  IL  in  1143;  since  which  time  thoy  have  i  en  in  full  possession 
of  this  privilege.  Honorius  III.  in  1216,  or,  according  to  others,  Gregory 
X.  ill  1247,  ordained,  that  the  election  should  be  n  de  in  the  conclave. 
The  conclave  is  a  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Vatica  i.  composed  of  many 
cells,  where  the  cardinals  are  shut  up  for  election,  w'lich  takes  place  on 
the  inurningof  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  pop*'. 

The  pope  may  be  considered  under  four  different  tries  :  first,  as  chief 
)r  the  church ;  second,  as  patriarch  ;  third,  as  bish  'p  of  Rome ;  and 
fourth,  as  a  temporal  prince.  As  primate,  he  is  the  is  iperior  of  all  the 
catiiulic  churches.  As  patriarch,  his  rights  extend  ovtr  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.  As  bishop  of  Rome, 
lie  exercises  in  the  diocese  of  Rome  the  ordinary  functio  is  which  he  has 
not  a  right  to  exercise  in  other  dioceses.  As  a  temporal  prince,  he  is 
sovereign  of  Rome,  and  the  states  which  have  been  acq<iir'  >i  by  donation, 
ur  by  proscription.  No  throne  upon  earth  has  been  fili"d  with  men  of 
more  exalted  genius,  higher  ambition,  or  more  depraved  vice,  than  the 
pontifical  chair ;  but  they  are  in  general  old  men,  well  versed  in  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  world.  Their  council  is  composed  of  men  resem- 
bling themselves;  and  their  orders,  for  a  length  of  time,  emli raced  almost 
the  universe.  Cardinal  Braschi  (Pius  VI.)  was  elected  in  tie  early  part 
of  the  year  1775,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  (Ganginc!!!)  Clement 
XVI.  He  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1789 ;  or  rather  till  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
when  he  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  carrying  on  against 
France,  by  the  emperor  and  other  potentates.  The  French  an  iies  having 
overrun  Italy,  seized  upon  Rome,  and  made  the  venerable  pom  fT  prisoner 
n  179d;  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  into  France,  where  le  died  at 
Valence,  in  August,  1799,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  1800  a  successor  to 
ihe  popedom  was  elected  at  Venice,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  VIl. 
\t  his  death  Leo  XII.  was  elected ;  who  in  1829  was  succeeded  by 
r'lUS  VIII. 

The  government  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  no  one  being  eli<TiMe  to  fill 
uiy  civd  ollice  who  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.     The  poi^-e  enacta 
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all  laws,  and  nominates  to  all  clerical  appointments  He  is  assisted, how 
ev(M-,  liy  liie  lii{;h  college  of  cardinals, comprising alioiit  seventy  members- 
and  the  different  branches  of  the  government  are  coiiductcl  each  by  con-' 
gregatioMs,  with  a  cardinal  at  its  head.  The  laws  in  fo.  e  are  merely 
those  of  the  Justinian  code  ;  bnt  the  pope  has  power  to  alter  or  annul  hiiv 
previous  laws.  Brigandage  is  less  frequent  than  formerly  -.  but  thepojicu 
and  the  law  are  still  very  defective;  assassinations  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  daily  taking  place  without  the  perpetrators  being  ever  brought  to 
justice.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  alienation  of  church  domains  was 
confirmed;  but  the  compensation  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  and 
the  restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  have  cost  the  gov- 
ermncnt  prodigious  sums,  and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  wretched 
state  of  tiie  finances.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  there  are  no 
fewer  than  eight  archbishops',  and  fifty-nine  bishops'  sees  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Uome  there  is  a  clergyman  for  every  ten  families,  h  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of  priests,  instead  of  promoting 
religion  and  morality,  is,  in  fact,  a  principal  causeof  their  low  stale  in  the 
city.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal  court  is,  however,  at  present 
highly  decorous.  Those  times  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful,  when  the 
popes  had  so  many  nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  many  splendid 
palaces  and  villas,  called  by  the  Romans,  in  derision,  miracles  of  St. 
Peter,  an;  now  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  Rome,  as  the  time  when 
horses  were  made  cdiisuIs,  and  eunuchs  emperors. 


NAPLES. 


Of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  country  there  are  but  scanty  documents. 
At  a  very  early  period  most  part  of  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
occupied  l)y  Greek  colonists,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  fiourisliing  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  They  received,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Magna  Gra}cia.  But,  rapidly  as  the  Greek 
republics  of  Italy  rose  to  notice,  it  is  certain  that  luxury  and  corruption 
kept  equal  |)ace  with  their  prosperity ;  and  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  tlie 
very  name  of  Magna  Gneitia  was  disused.  Continental  Naples  submitted 
to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic,  subsequent  to  which  ii 
underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  Goths.  Uelisarius,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  took  Naples  in 
637.  Destined  to  pass  from  master  to  master,  it  was  conquered  by  Totiia 
in  343.  The  Lombards  next  got  possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  until  Char- 
lemagne put  an  end  to  that  kingdom.  His  successors  divided  it  with  tlic 
Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  soon  after  became  its  sole  masters.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saracens  possessed  Naples,  and  afti  i 
thorn,  the  Normans.  Sicily  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
lOort. 

The  Krcncli  formed  Naples  into  a  monarchy,  of  which  Roger  \v;is  its 
first  king.  Constance,  last  princess  of  the  blood  of  Roger,  and  hciresis 
of  the  two  kiiindoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  married,  in  118G,  to  Ilenrj, 
sou  cf  the  (,'iuptror  Barbarossa.  This  niarriatie  was  the  source  of  great 
misfiirtiincs.  Ai  length  lliis  family  became  extinct  in  12C.5,  wlicn  Pope 
Clitinoiit  IV.  gave  the  investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  tt)  Ciiailcs,  conntof 
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Anjoii.  Charles  was  opposed  by  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfroid,  whc 
oanii!  from  Gerniiiiiy  to  dispute  with  him  the  crown.  Charles  defeated 
him  in  battle,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  with  Frederic  of  Austria, 
(Miispd  ihem  botli  to  be  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Naples  in  126n. 
This  exccntion  made  the  king  detested  by  his  new  subjects :  and  the 
Frciiih  in  Nii[)lf's  were  equally  obnoxious  as  in  Sicily.  A  Krenchm-in  had 
L-onimitted  In  Sicily  an  atrocious  act  of  violence  on  a  woman.  On  the 
ninrrow  after  Master,  1282,  the  people  assembled  together,  and  murdered 
every  Frenchman  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  a 
nutivT  of  Provence.  The  innocent  perished  with  the  guilty,  and  the  blood 
of  Conradin  was  terribly  avenged. 

The  drsceiuiants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  possessed  the  crown  until  13«4, 
when  Jiiiie  I.  adopted,  by  her  will,  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King 
John.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  Dnras,  or  Durazzo,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Jane,  established  himself  upon  the  throne.  This  event  occasioned  a  long 
war  between  the  two  princes,  and  even  between  their  successors.  Tho 
posterity  of  Charles  Durazzo,  however,  maintained  their  situation,  while 
that  of  the  count  of  Anjou  also  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Naples.  Jane  11., 
last  sovereign  of  Naples,  of  the  house  of  Durazzo,  appointed,  by  her  will, 
Rene  of  Anjou  as  her  successor,  which  gave  the  Anjouan  family  a  double 
rjrrht  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  Rene  never  possessed  it.  Alphonso,  king  of 
Arraffon,  took  possession  of  Naples  and  the  crown. 

The  kings  of  Arragon  possessed  Naples  until  the  time  of  Charles  VIII., 
when  Louis  XII.  conquered  the  kingdom.  The  great  general,  Gonsalvo, 
of  Cordova,  drove  out  the  French  army.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty 
made  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  the 
former,  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  enjoyed  it  until  the  death  of  Charles 
II.,  but  not  without  frequent  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans.  The 
revolt  of  1047  was  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Massaniello,  a  fisher- 
man, who,  during  fifteen  days,  could  reckon  upward  of  100,000  men,  over 
whom  he  held  a  most  absolute  sway.  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  a  knight- 
errant  of  his  day,  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  rent  Naples 
asunder,  procured  hnnself  to  be  declared  king,  when,  after  he  had  been 
some  months  in  Naples,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  his 
partizans  not  only  disavowed  him,  but  submitted  to  his  conquerors. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  left  Philip  V.  as  the  inheritor 
of  iiis  kinj^dom,  the  Neapolitans  acknowledged  him  as  their  king.  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  the  late  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  grand  confederacy  against 
France  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  He  afterward  made  his  peace,  but 
ajrain  joining  in  the  war,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Naples 
in  Jannary,  1799,  and  the  royal  family  were  compelled  to  fly  from  that 
pnrtidii  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  take  refuge  in  Sicily.  In  Feb- 
ruary it  was  divided  into  eleven  departments,  and  the  government  new- 
nindelled  on  the  French  plan ;  but  Admiral  Nelson  appearing  upon  the 
coast,  llie  French  capitulated,  the  democratic  system  was  overturned,  the 
old  monarchy  and  government  restored,  and  the  king  returned  to  his 
throne.  The  kingdom  of  Naples  was  again,  however,  placed  imder 
Frencli  diuninion  by  Bonaparte,  and  its  crown  conferred  on  his  brother 
Joseph  :  the  legitimate  king  having  airaiii  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  long 
supported  by  a  British  fon-e  under  Sir  .lohn  Stewart.  In  thi;  spring  of 
1«03  P>i)ii;iparte  removed  .Joseph  to  Spain,  and  raised  Miirat  to  the  tribu- 
tary and  u.snrped  throne  of  Naples,  wiiere  he  reniained,  without  having 
tuen  alile  to  aniie.x  Sicily  to  his  nsm'pation,  until  lie  was  in  turn  hiirled 
from  the  throne  in  1815.  Early  in  May  of  that  year,  the  capital  was  sur- 
rendered to  a  Hritish  squadron;  and  on  the  17th  of  .lime,  Fcrdiiiancl  IV 
re-entered  it,  amid  loud  and  apparently  sincere  plaudits  of  the  miilii'-ude 

Dininn  the  time  of  Mural's  reign  considerable  changes  took  place,  the 
good  efTects  of  which  ever-y  impartial  person  was  ready  to  allow.     All 
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branches  of  the  public  administration  were  invigorated  and  improved  ■ 
society,  in  the  upper  ranks,  was  reconstructed  upun  the  Parisian  scale  - 
the  French  code  superseded  the  cumbrous  and  vicious  jurisprudence  of 
ancient  Naples ;  and  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  subordination  to  the 
imperial  politics,  and  its  participation  in  Napoleon's  wars,  appeared  to  be 
destined  to  take  a  higher  ranic  than  before  in  the  scale  of  natio':).  in 
July,  1820,  a  revolt,  headed  by  General  Pepe,  broke  out  among  thetroops 
and  the  universal  cry  was  fur  a  constitution,  though  no  person  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  constitution  to  adopt,  or  how  to  frame  a  new  one 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  imitate  that  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  and  the 
parliament  was  expressly  summoned  to  modify  and  correct  it.  An  epi- 
sode  to  this  revolutionary  movement  was  about  the  same  time  exhibited 
in  Sicily.  No  sooner  had  the  citizens  of  Palermo  heard  what  had  been 
transpired  at  Naples,  and  that  a  parliament  had  been  convoked  there,  than 
they  determined  to  have  a  parliament  and  constitution  of  their  own,'  Of 
their  taste  for  liberty,  as  well  as  their  fitness  for  it,  they  gave  an  immedi- 
ate specimen,  by  letting  loose  from  prison  nearly  a  thousand  atrocious 
malefactors.  They  assailed  the  houses  of  the  Neapolitan  officers,  and 
threw  the  soldiers  into  dungeons.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 'send 
a  large  force  from  Naples  to  put  down  the  rebellion ;  but  when  that  force 
approached  Palermo,  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  cruelty  ensued  in 
that  unhappy  city.  All  who  refused  to  join  this  militia  of  criminals  were 
shamefully  murdered,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  their  quivering  limbs  ex- 
posed on  pikes  and  bayonets.  In  the  meanwhile  those  who  led  the  Nea- 
politan troops  permitted  Palermo  to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulation. 

While  at  Naples  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves  at  coiistitution- 
mongering,  and  in  Sicily  every  species  of  horrid  barbarity  was  practised 
the  allied  powers  took  into  their  deliberation  the  changes  which  popular 
force  had  worked  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited  to  the  congress.  The  result  was 
that  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Po  on  the  28th  of  January,  and  marched' 
to  Naples.  Rieti  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nea- 
politan army  fell  back  upon  Aquila.  The  Austrians  appeared  in  sight; 
General  Pepe  was  almost  instantly  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
escape  as  well  as  he  could.  This  dispersion  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
troops  at  Mignana,  who  fired  on  their  officers,  and  then  disbanded. 
The  Austrians  entered  Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  29th;  and  thus  ended 
the  Neapolitan  revolution. 

There  is  something  so  unique  and  striking  in  the  Neapolitan  character 
that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  Mr! 
Forsyth's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital : — "  Naples,  in  its  inte- 
rior, has  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  and  in- 
telligible :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  the  crowd  of  business. 
The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  down ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  you  are  swept 
on  by  the  current  ;  there  you  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex.  A.  diver- 
sity of  trades  dispute  with  you  in  the  streets.  You  are  stopped  by  a 
carpenter's  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  tools,  you  dash  among 
the  pots  of  a  niaccaroni  stall,  and  you  escape  behind  a  lazzaroni's  night- 
basket.  In  this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  battle; 
(he  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  the  grotesque ;  some  of  their  church 
processions  would  frighten  a  war-horse. 

"  The  mole  seems,  on  holidays,  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  methodistical  friar  preachini;  to  one 
row  of  lazzaroni  ;  there.  Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  liolds 
forth  to  a  crowd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  performed 
by  a  sHcred  wax-work  on  which  he  rubs  his  agnuses,  and  sells  iht'in,  thus 
imoregnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.     Beyond  him  are  quacks  u< 
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huiisar  uniforms,  exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next  professore  is  a  dog  of 
knowledge,  great  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him 
stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  group,  singing  alter- 
nately to  their  crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience,  seated  on 
planks,  and  listening  to  a  itA^-comxc  filosopho,  who  reads,  sings,  and  ges- 
ticulates old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins.  If  Naples  be  '  a 
paradise  inhabited  by  devils,'  I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Kven  the 
lowest  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  tiie  animal  happy— a  de- 
licious climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  con- 
science which  gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  ignorance  of  their  duty,  and  a 
church  that  ensures  heaven  to  every  ruffian  who  has  faith.  Here  tatters 
are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  little  covering;  filth  is  not  misery 
to  those  who  are  horn  to  it ;  and  a  few  fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind 
up  the  rattling  machine  for  the  day. 

"  They  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people  on  earth  who  do  not  pretend  to 
virt'V3.  On  their  own  stage  they  suffer  the  Neapolitan  of  the  drama  to  be 
always  a  rogue.  If  detected  in  theft,  a  lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  with  impu- 
dent surprise,  how  you  could  possibly  expect  a  poor  man  to  be  an  angel. 
Yet  what  are  these  wretches  ?  Why,  men,  whose  persons  might  stand 
as  models  to  a  sculptor  ;  whose  gestures  strike  you  with  the  commanding 
energy  of  a  savage ;  whnse  language,  gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kin- 
dled by  passion,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor ;  whose  ideas,  indeed,  are 
cooped  within  a  narrow  circle,  but  a  circle  in  which  they  are  invincible. 
If  you  attack  them  there  you  are  beaten.  Their  exertion  of  soul,  their 
humour,  their  fancy,  their  quickness  of  argument,  their  address  at  flattery, 
their  rapidity  of  utterance,  their  pantomime  and  grimace,  none  can  resist 
but  d  lazzaroni  himself." 


SICILY. 


Sicily,  the  largest,  most  fertile,  and  best  peopled  island  in  the  Meditei. 
raiiean  sea,  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sici. 
lies,  was  inhabited  by  a  people  originally  from  Hispania,  and  called  Sica- 
nians.  The  Sicules,  inhabitants  of  Latium,  penetrated  afterward  into  this 
island,  and  drove  the  Sicauians  from  the  south  and  west  parts.  Several 
colonies  of  Greeks  next  transported  themselves  into  Sicily,  and  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Tiie  Greeks  built  several  handsome  cities,  which  are  remaining  to  this 
day;  but  the  most  considerable  was  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  i^tolians. 
Archius  of  Corinth,  a  bold  and  enterprising  man,  entered  Sicily  with  a 
colony  of  Dorians,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  about  765  b.  c. 
The  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  convenience  of  the  port,  induced 
him  to  enlarge  the  city  considerably,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  first 
in  Europe. 

Agrigentum,  the  next  city  in  Sicily  after  Syracuse,  was  equally  exposed 
to  revolution.  Piialaris  made  himself  master  of  it  in  the  year  572  before 
Christ,  and  exercised  there,  during  sixteen  years,  every  species  of  crn- 
I  Ity.  He  was  killed  by  Telemachus,  the  grandson  of  Theron,  the  libera- 
Uir  of  his  country,  and  afterward  its  monarch.    The  fugitives  of  Syracuse, 
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wishing  once  more  to  get  possession  of  tlieir  city,  in  the  year  491,  iinpior- 
ed  succor  from  Geion,  king  of  Gela,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Gelon  coiKiucieii 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  the  Syracusians  unanimously  elected 
him  to  be  their  king.  His  first  care  was  to  reinstate  agriculture  ;  and  he 
worked  in  the  fields  at  the  head  of  the  labourers.  He  augmented  Syra- 
cuse, fortified  it,  and  became  afterwartj  so  powerful  as  to  be  master  of  all 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  made  several  attempts  upon  this  island,  bm 
were  always  repulsed.  Gelon  died  in  the  year  47(i  b.  c,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  great  prince,  and  regretted  by  ail  ranks  of  Sicilijinc. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hieron,  a  man  naturally  morose  and 
severe,  but  softened  by  Simonides,  Pinder,  and  Xenophon,  wjiom  he  en- 
couraged, and  always  kept  at  his  court.  He  died  46G  b.  c,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  brother,  Thrasybulu.s,  who  possessed  all  the  vices  of  Ilieroii 
without  his  good  qualities.  He  was  driven  out  for  his  tyranny ;  and  Sicily 
was  a  short  time  free. 

Dionysius  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  403  b.  o.,  and  rejnned 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  "who 
reigned  twenty-five  years :  being  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  he  took  refu-rc 
in  Corinth,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Agathocles  brought  the  Sicilians 
under  his  yoke  317  b.  c.and  reigned  twenty-six  years.  From  his  ('chiji 
Sicily  was  a  theatre  of  continual  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  Not  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented 
by  Archimides  for  its  defense,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  Marcellus  from 
becoming  master  of  it  in  tlie  year  208  b.  c.  Sicily  flourished  under  the 
Romans ;  but  in  the  decline,  or  rather  toward  the  fall,  of  that  empire,  it 
came  under  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  the  kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens 
were  continual  in  their  attacks  upon  it ;  and  in  the  year  823  after  Christ, 
the  emperors  of  the  Kast  ceded  it  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  emperor  of  the 
West ;  from  which  time  the  Saracens  occupied  a  part  of  it  (a.  d.  837), 
until  driven  out  by  the  Normans  in  1004. 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  the  feudal  system  was  intru- 
diiced  ;  and  in  1072,  earl  Roger,  the  Norman,  also  established  a  represen- 
tative assembly,  or  parliament,  in  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  which  subsisted,  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  the  island  has  undergone,  down  to  our  own  times.  The  Nor- 
mans kept  possession  of  the  island  till  the  establishment  of  the  Suabias 
dynasty,  in  1194.  In  1265  Charles  of  Anjou  became  master  of  Sicily; 
but  the  massacre  planned  by  John  of  Procida,  known  ly  the  name  of 
the  "Sicilian  Vespers."  (March  23,  1282),  put  an  end  to  the  Augevines. 
It  soon  after  became  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed  by  Spanish 
viceroys.  At  the  death  of  Charles  H.,  of  Spain,  his  spoils  became  an 
object  of  furious  contention;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  it  was 
ceded  to  Victor  Amadens,  of  Savoy,  who  not  many  years  after  was  forced 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  relinquish  it  for  Sardinia.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  not  having  been  instrumental  in  effecling  this  disadvantageous 
exchange,  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  recover  Sic.'y,  in  which  they  failed, 
through  the  vigilonce  of  the  English  admiral  Byng,  who  destroyed  tlieii 
fleet,  and  compelled  them  for  that  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In 
1734  the  Spanish  court  resumfid  ll  oir  design  with  success.  The  infant 
Don  Carlos  drove  the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  parsed  into  Spain,  to  take  possession  of 
that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Sin' I  an  diadem  to  his  son  Ferdinand  III. 
of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Naples.  While  the  continental  dominions  of  Naples 
were  held  by  Napoleon,  Palermo  was  the  residence  of  the  court,  the  island 
being  defended  by  an  English  Heet  an  1  garrison. 
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Since  1750,  however,  imjjroveincnts  of  various  kinds  have  beta  slowly, 
but  gradually  gaining  ground  ;  and,  wilhin  the  last  few  years,  several  im- 
purlnnt  and  suhstantial  reforms  have  been  introduced,  that  will,  it  is  to  be 
hopi'di  conspire  to  raise  this  fine  island  from  the  abyss  into  which  it  has 
hit'M  cast  by  bad  laws  and  bad  government. 


GENOA. 

\  history  of  the  various  revolutions  of  Genoa  would  be  a  record  oJ  con- 
tiiiiiid  turbulence,  but  still  interesting.  Our  limits,  however,  prevent  us 
lioin  attempting  even  a  synopsis  of  them.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Pu- 
liii'  \\,\r,  it  was  a  considerable  city  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  Mugo, 
;i  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  attacked,  look,  and  Ues- 
ir()\ I'd  it.  Tiie  senate  thereupon  sent  the  pro-consul  Spnrius,  who  in  less 
tli;m  two  years  raised  it  to  its  former  splendour.  It  remained  under  the 
Roiiiiiiis  until  it  .sul)mitted  to  the  Goths.  The  Lombards  next  possessed 
;iiul  almost  ruined  it.  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire 
Pepin,  iiis  son,  gave  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  its  dependencies,  to  a  French 
lord  of  the  name  of  Adhesnar,  under  the  title  of  count.  His  descendants 
reijiued  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Genoese  revolted 
atriiiiist  their  count,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  and  chose  magistrates  from 
among  the  nobles.  In  the  next  century,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  sent  the  women  and  children 
as  slaves  into  Africa. 

When  again  re-established,  the  inhabitants  availed  themselves  of  their 
fine  situation,  turned  their  attention  to  commerce,  enriched  themselves, 
became  powerful  in  proportion  to  their  riches,  and  erected  their  country 
into  a  republic.  Their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  rendered  this  republic  capa- 
ble of  great  things.  In  it  were  joined  the  o[)iili'iice  of  commerce  wiik 
the  superiority  of  arms.  The  jealousy  and  aniliition  of  the  citizens  at 
ienptli  caused  great  troubles;  the  emperors,  tiie  kings  of  Naples,  the  Vis- 
eonlis,  the  Sforzas,  and  France,  successively  called  in  by  the  diflerent 
parties,  divided  the  republic.  In  1217,  the  principal  Genoese,  fearful  of 
ance  more  becoming  the  victims  of  civil  war,  chof(!  as  their  first  magis- 
trate a  stranger.  In  1330,  the  state  appeared  in  a  somewhat  more  regular 
form,  and  had  acquired  tranquility.  (Simon  Bocanegra,  a  man  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  was  elected  duke,  or  doge,  with  a  council  composed  of  the 
I'liiefs  of  the  principal  families.  In  1396,  the  Genoese  put  tluniselves 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  whom  they  ;n  knowl- 
edyed  as  their  sovereign.  In  1409,  they  massacred  the  Frencii,  i  i.^l  ^'ave 
tiieir  government  to  the  marquis  of  Montfeiiai.  *In  M58,  Fraiuis  tSi'oiza, 
■luke  of  Milan,  was  acknowledged  sovereign  protector  of  the  re  laiblic  of 
(lemia;  but  his  administration  tending  to  despotism,  they  set  theiiiselves 
at  liberty.  It  was  at  this  time  that  they  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
city  to  Louis  XI.  Louis,  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Genoese,  unfiit  either  to  command  or  obey,  made  this  answer  to  ilieir  so. 
lieiiations:  "If  the  Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  I  will  give  tlicin  all 
to  the  devil." 

In  1528,  Andrew  Doria  had  the  happiiie.«s  and  address  to  unite  and  con- 
ciliate this  refractory  people,  and  establish  an  rn"..-,t(icralic  government. 
This  form  continued  until  the  French  republicans  made  their  rapid  con- 
quests in  Italy.  Genoa  was  the  scene  of  muiiy  haid-fouglit  battles.  At 
length,  in  1797,  a  new  republic  was  raised,  undi  r  the  n;inie  of  the  Ligurian 
republic  ;  but  which,  like  (he  rest  of  the  modern  Frciicli  creations,  was 
dissolved  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  in  181.5.  and  transformed  to  a  de- 
pendent province  of  Sardinia 
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bABDiNiA  is  an  insular  and  continental  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Europ«t 
The  continental  part  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  Italy,  and  ii 
bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  north,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Parma  on 
the  eaat,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  It 
stretches  about  2U0  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  130  from  east  to  west. 
It  consists  at  present  of  Piedmont,  with  the  county  of  Nice ;  the  duchy 
of  Montferrat ;  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  territory  of  the  late  republic 
of  Genoa;  Savoy  (not  properly  included  in  Italy),  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia,  with  the  adjacent  isles. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA 

18  divided  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Ichnusa  Sandali'itis,  and  Sardo.  While  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Romans,  it  wus  a  place  of  banishment;  and  afterward  the  Saracens  pos- 
sessed it  nearly  four  centuries.  Their  expulsion  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  Pisanese,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  bestowing  it  in  1132.  The  emperor  Frederic  paid  so  Utile  regard  to 
this  grant,  that  he  again  reunited  it  with  the  empire;  but  the  Pisanese 
taking  advantage  of  the  long  interregnum,  got  possession  of  it  in  l','5T. 
A  difference  afterward  arising  between  them  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
pope  again  bestowed  the  island,  in  1298,  on  James  II.  of  Arragon,  whose 
son,  Alphonso  IV.  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1324.  From  this  time  it 
continued  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  governed  by  a  viceroy  until  1708, 
when  the  English  making  a  conquest  of  it  for  KingCharles  III.,  afterward 
emperor,  by  the  title  of  Charles  VI.,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  In  1717,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  in  1718  the 
emperor  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  put  in 
ictual  possession  of  it  in  1720,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,"  says  Mr.  Salt,  "  (I  speak  of  the  common 
Deople),  are  yet  scarcely  above  tht; negative  point  of  civilization ;  perhaps 
t  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain 
way  back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fasted  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons,  like  hawks'  bills;  but  their  upper  dress 
of  shaggy  goats'  skins  in  the  pure  savage  style.  A  few  have  gone  one 
step  nearer  to  perfettability,  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather  coats, 
made  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
century.  With  such  durable  habiliments,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  tiiev 
do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the  manufactures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries." Another  writer,  whom  we  have  frequently  quoted  in  this  work 
says,  "Notwithstanding  her  extent,  tlie,  richness  of  her  soil,  her  position 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  convenient  harbours,  Sardinia 
has  been  strangely  neglected,  not  only  by  her  own  governments,  but  by 
the  European  powers  generally;  and  has  remained,  down  to  our  own 
times,  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  A  long  series  of  wars  and  revolutions 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  vexaiiou.s 
and  oppressive  form  ;  the  fact  of  her  having  been  for  a  lengthened  period 
a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  worse  governed  even 
than  the  dominant  country  ;  the  divisit)!)  of  the  island  into  immense  es- 
tates, inost  of  which  were  arquired  by  Sfiaiiish  grandees ;  the  want  o( 
'cases,  and  the  restrictions  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  industry  of  the 
iniiabitants,  and  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization 


BAVARIA. 


Bavariai  now  one  of  the  principal  secondary  states  of  Germany,  wai 
derived  from  a  circle  of  the  (Jerman  empire,  of  the  same  name,  bounded 
by  Franconia  and  Bohemia  on  the  north,  Austria  on  the  east,  Tyrol  on  the 
south,  and  Snabia  on  the  west.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bavaria  were 
a  tribe  of  Celtic  origin  called  the  Boii,  from  whom  it  received  its  old  Latin 
name  of  Boiaria;  but,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  subdued 
il,  and  it  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  what  they  termed  Khivtia,  Vindc- 
licia  and  Noricum.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Bavaria 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Franks,  by  whom  it  was 
governed  till  Charlemagne  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  committed 
the  government  to  some  of  his  counts ;  and  on  the  partition  of  his  impe- 
rial "dominions  among  his  grandsons,  Bavaria  was  assigned  to  Louis  the 
German.  Its  rulers  bore  the  title  of  margrave  till  920,  when  Arnold,  its 
reigning  prince,  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duke,  which  his  succes.sors  con- 
liiiued  to  bear  till  162.3,  when  Maximilian  I.,  having  assisted  Ferdinand  U. 
against  his  Hohemian  insurgents,  was  elevated  to  the  electoral  dignity. 

In  1070,  Bavaria  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Guelplis ;   and  in 
1180  it  was  transferred  by  imperial  grant  to  Olho,  count  of  Wittclsbach, 
whose  descendants  branched  out  into  two  families,  the  Palatine  and  the 
Bavarian,  the  former  inheriting  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  latter  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria.     Few  events  of  any  importance  occurred  till  tlie  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  when  Bavaria  suffered  severely  from  following 
the  fortunes  of  France.     It,  however,  received  a  great  accession  in  1777, 
when,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  younger  line  of  Wittelsbach,  tlie  palati- 
nate, after  a  short  contest  with  Austria,  was  added  to  the  Bavarian  terri- 
tory.   After  the  adjustment  of  the  Austrian  pretensions,  tiie  electorate 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  till  the  French  revolution,  wiiich  involved 
all  Germany  in  the  flames  of  civil  discord.     The  elector  remained  on  the 
side  of  the  Imperialists  till  1796,  when  the  French  marched  a  powerful 
army  into  his  dominions,  ami  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities.   In  the  following  year  was  signed  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio, 
and  in  1801  that  of  Luneville,  by  which  all  the  Gorman  dominions  left  of 
the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  France,  and  the  elector  lost  the  palatinate  of 
the  Hiiine,  his  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  Alsace,  and  tlin  duchies 
of  Juliers  and  Deux  Fonts;  receiving  as  indemnities  four  bisliuprics,  with 
ten  abbeys,  fifteen  imperial  towns,  and  two  imperial  villages. 

Ill  tlie  conflicts  between  France  and  the  continental  power.**,  Bavaria 
continued  to  maintain  a  neutrality  till  180.5,  when  the  elector  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  who  shortly  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  dig- 
nity of  kins,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  at  the  same  time,  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  several  imperial  provinces.  Of  all  the  allies  of  the  French  empe- 
ror, no  country  has  retained  more  solid  advantiigos  than  Bavaria.  Shortly 
after  the  campaign  of  1806,  when  Austria,  to  purchase  peace,  sacrificed 
part  of  her  possessions,  Bavaria  rect^ived  a  further  enlargeini'iit,  by  the 
addition  of  Tyrol,  Eichstadt,  the  eastern  part  of  Passau,  and  other  terri- 
tories; when  she  began  to  assume  a  more  important  station  among  the 
surrouiuiing  states. 

M  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  and  the  formation  of 
the  Khcnish  confederation,  another  alteration  took  place,  the  duchy  of 
Uerg  being  resigned  for  the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  together  with  the 
imperial  town  of  Augsburg  and  Nurcmburg.  In  1809,  Bavaria  again  took 
part  wifh  France  against  Austria,  and  again  shared  in  the  spoils  of  war: 
19 
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but  suosequenlly  cpik-d  some  of  her  tprritories  to  Wirtcmburg  and  Wurtz. 
burg ;  and  by  another  alteration,  which  shortly  followed,  exclianged  a 
great  part  of  Tyrol  for  Bayreuth  and  Ratisbon. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  Bavarian  monarch  for  his  ally  and  patron  was 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  test.     When  the  thirst  for  military  conquest  induced 
Napoleon  to  march  the  French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  troops 
were  amonj  the  number.     Apprehending  the  ruin  that  awaited  the  French 
but  while  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  the  king  of  DavHrij! 
seized  the  critical  moment,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  o 
Austria,  and  joined  the  allies  in  crushing  that  power  which  had  long  helc 
so  many  nations  in  thraldom.     These  important  services  were  not  for 
gotten.      Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  her  extensive  acquisitions  by  the 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815;  for  though  Austria  recovered  her  ancient  pog. 
sessions  in  the  Tyrol,  ice,  Bavaria  received  equivalents  in  Francoiiia  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.     Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  and  stales  of 
Germany  are  of  too  little  importance  to  become  principals  in  any  Kiiro- 
pean  wars,  they  are  frequently  found  very  effective  allies,  as  was  the  case 
with  Bavaria.     Its  army  during  the  war  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men 

In  the  history  of  Greece  it  will  be  seen  that  Otho,  a  Bavarian  prince 
was,  in  1832,  elected  king  of  that  country;  and  that,  in  1843,  he  consented 
to  give  his  subjects  a  more  liberal  government. 


HANOVER. 


The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  until  the  year  1815,  was  an  electorate 
■was  formed  out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several  faniiliei, 
belonging  to  he  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Tlie  house 
of  Hanover  may,  indeed,  vie  with  any  in  Germany  for  antiquity  and  noble- 
ness. It  sprung  frotn  the  ancient  family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  married  Maude, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England.  Their  son  William,  called 
Longsword,  was  created  first  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  descended 
in  a  direct  line  to  Ernest,  who  divided  them,  upon  his  death  in  154().  into 
two  branches  ;  that  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  and  Brunswick  l.uiie- 
burg.  The  possessor  of  the  latter,  Ernest  Augustus,  was,  in  1G93,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  elector ;  before  which  he  was  head  of  the  college  o( 
German  princes.  Ernest  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Sophia  being  the  next  protestant  heir  to  the  crown  ol 
England,  through  the  medium  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  parliament  fixed 
the  succession  upon  her,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  queen  Anne. 
Sophia  died  a  short  time  before  the  queen  ;  and  her  eldest  son,  George 
Louis,  in  consequence,  became  kmg  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  in  17il 
from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  both  England  and 
Hanover  have  had  the  same  sovereign. 

The  families  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the  parliament  on  that  oc- 
casion, independent  of  the  family  of  King  James  II.  by  Mary  of  Este. 
were  as  follows  :  the  royal  houses  of  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain,  descend 
ants  of  Charles  I.,  through  his  daughter  Henrietta  ;  Orleans  and  Lorraine 
descendants  of  James  I.  through  Charles  Louis,  elector  palatine,  eldesi 
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gon  uf  Klizabetli,  daughter  of  the  said  king;  Salm,  I'rHcl,  Cond^,  Conti, 
Maine,  Modena,  aii(i  Auxlria,  dericciidantH  (if  J^meH  i,  through  Kdward, 
eltctur-pahitiiie,  youngest  sou  ofthe  said  Eiizaheth.  '''lie  liigtury  o(  Han- 
over for  the  twu  centuries  preceding  the  Lutheran  .  matiun  presents 
httlu  interest,  except  in  the  connectiun  uf  itH  princes  Wi..i  the  warn  of  the 
Giielphs  and  Ghibclincs,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  reformation,  however,  were  the 
princes  of  Brunswick  ;  and  theirsuhjects,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  very 
effectively  supported  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of  Zell,  the  reigning 
duke  at  that  period,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at 
ihe  diet  of  Worms;  and  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  people  by  estab- 
lishing clerical  and  general  schools,  when  learning  was  appreciated  by 
only  a  few,  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views. 

On  the  accesssion  of  her  present  Majesty  to  the  throne  of  Great  Uritani, 
the  Hanoverian  crown,  by  virtue  of  the  salic  law,  devolved  on  her  uncle 
Krnest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  fifth  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Cc(»rge  ill. 
It  had  previously  been  for  many  years  under  the  viceroyship  of  the  duke 
of  Cambridge.  Hanover  suffered  in  the  French  war  of  17.57;  but  it  ex- 
perienced still  greater  sufferings  during  the  French  revolutionary  war, 
after  the  enemy  got  possession  of  it.  At  the  peace  af  Amiens,  it  was 
eiven  up  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  but  that  peace  being  of  very  short 
(Juration,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  without  resistance,  or 
without  an  effort  to  save  it,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  govern- 
ment. In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the 
siime  year  to  the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  established  in  1808.  At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  dominions,  which  were  then  formed  into  a 
kingdom,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  countries  which  compose  what  is  called  Hanover,  consist  of  Lune- 
burg,  acquired  by  inheritance  in  1292;  Danneburg,  by  purchase,  1303 ; 
Grubenhagen,  by  inheritance,  1679;  Hanover  (Culenburg),  by  inheri- 
tance, 1679 ;  Diepholiz,  by  exchange,  1685  ;  Hoya,  by  inheritance,  in  pan, 
1582;  the  remaining  part  by  a  grant  from  the  emperor,  in  1705  ;  Laucn- 
biirg,  by  inheritance,  1706;  Bremen  and  Verden,  by  purchase,  1715  and 
1719 ;  Wildeshausen,  by  purchase,  1720  ;  and  the  Hadeln-land,  1731.  The 
disirict  of  Lauenburg  has  since  been  ceded  for  the  bishopric  of  Hildeshiem, 
the  principality  of  East  Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen,  Hariingen,  &c. 

Hanover  so  long  formed  an  appendage  to  the  British  crown  that  we  are 
mduced  to  extend  this  slight  history  by  quoting  a  further  account  of  its 
government:  "  Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  to  France,  in  180-1,  the 
form  of  government  was  monarchial,  and  the  various  territories  were  sub- 
ject to  feudal  lords.  The  peasants  of  the  marsh  lands  had  more  freedom, 
;iiid  in  East  Friesland  the  constitution  ofthe  country  was  almost  republi- 
can. In  the  territories  of  the  princes  ofthe  empire,  the  representation  of 
tlie  people  by  estates,  composed  of  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from 
the  towns,  served  to  check  the  power  ofthe  sovereign,  as  in  other  parts  of 
(iermany.  In  1808,  when  Napoleon  created  the  kingdom  of  Westphaha, 
ihc  territories  of  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  Hildesheimand  Osnabruck, 
formed  a  part  of  it,  and  the  code  Napoleon  took  the  place  ofthe  ancient 
laws,  and  a  sham  representative  government  was  established.  On  the 
return  of  the  rightful  sovereign  to  Hanover,  in  1813,  the  French  institu- 
tions were  summarily  abolished,  and  the  old  forms  re-established  ;  and  in 
1818  the  estates,  summoned  upon  the  ancient  footing,  drew  up  the  form 
of  a  new  constitution,  modelled  on  that  of  England  and  France,  and  sub- 
stituting a  uniform  system  of  presentation  for  the  various  representative 
forms  which  prevailed  under  the  empire.  As  the  salic  law,  excluding  fe- 
males from  the  succt.ssion  to  the  throne,  prevails  in  Hanover,  William  IV. 
was  succeeded  tiy  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumber- 
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land,  in  Knglaiid.  He,  however,  is  conridrrcil  an  arbitrary  ruler,  quite 
incable  of  concentrating  the  affectioiiB  (tf  hi!<  people.  A  treniy  of  inuiijHJ 
inheritance  has  lonjf  existed  between  Hanover itiid  Urunuwirk,  which  wan 
formally  renewed  in  183fi,  and  by  whirh  the  Hanoverian  crovvn  jis  declared 
to  dciiceiid  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  on  the  extinction  o(  male  heirs  o' 
the  line  ol  Hanover." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  country  of  antiquity — the  seat  of  sfjpnce 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro' 
pean  continent  was  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  a  barbaric  ignorance— j,, 
its  most  palmy  state  comprised  the  soulheT  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended  to  about  4^"  of  north  latitude,  iiicliiiling 
Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Modern  Albania,  wiiii  the  Ionian  islands,  Crete 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelai^o.  Modern  Greece,  although  not  so  con.' 
siderable  in  extent  as  the  far-famed  Greece  of  ancient  date,  comprises  the 
territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  Grecian  states. 
By  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down,  the  earliest  iiiliatN 
itants  of  Greece  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  'I'liey  lived  on  thost 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  grew  spontaneously;  their  shelter  was  in  dciij 
or  caves,  and  their  country  was  one  wild  uncultivated  desert.  Uy  sIoh 
degrees  they  advanced  towards  civilization,  forming  themselves  ii;to  rciju 
lar  societies  to  cultivate  the  l.'nds,  and  build  towns  and  cities.  But  tlil-ir 
original  barbarity  and  mutual  violence  prevented  them  from  uniting  as 
one  nation,  or  even  into  any  considerable  community :  and  licnce  tlie  great 
number  of  states  into  which  Greece  was  originady  divided. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  principal  periods— the 
periods  of  its  rise,  its  po#er,  and  its  fall.  The  first  extends  from  the 
origin  of  the  people,  about  1800  b.  c,  to  Lycnrgiis,  875  years  b.  c.  ;  the 
second  extends  from  that  time  to  the  conquest  of  Greoci)  by  the  Uomans, 
146  B.  c, ;  the  third  shows  us  the  Greeks  as  a  conquered  people,  constant- 
ly on  the  decline,  until  at  length,  about  a.  d.  300,  the  old  Gre(!ian  states 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  According  to  tradition,  the 
Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  the  first  people  who  wandered  into  Greece. 
They  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  earth,  supportinf?  themselves  on  wild  fruits, 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  conquered  enemies,  until  Phoroneus,  who  is 
called  king  of  Argos,  began  to  introduce  civilization  among  them. 

Some  barbarous  tribes  received  names  from  the  three  brothers,  A i  ncus, 
Pelasgus,  and  Pythius,  who  led  colonies  from  Arcadia  into  Tliessiiiy,  and 
also  from  Thessalus  and  GrjEcus  (the  sons  of  Pelasgus)  and  others.  Deu- 
calion's flood,  1514  B.C.,  and  the  emigration  of  a  new  people  from  Asia, 
the  Hellenes,  prot'uced  great  changes.  The  Hellenes  spread  themselve- 
over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pelasgi,  or  mingled  with  them.  Their 
name  became  the  general  name  of  the  Greeks.  Greece  now  raised  itsell 
from  its  savage  state,  and  improved  still  more  rapidly  jifier  the  arrival  o. 
some  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  colonies.    About  sixty  years  after  the 
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flood  of  Deucalion,  Cadmus  the  Phoenician  Hcttied  iii  'Hiches,  titiMl  inll9> 
duced  11  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Cerrs  from  Sicily,  Tri|itiilnnuH  from 
Klf-UHis,  laiiiihl  ihc  nation  agriculture,  and  Uaitchus  idiinted  the  vine. 

Now  began  the  heroic  age,  to  wIikIi  fiereuleii,  Juhoii,  PirithoiiN,  and 
Thexeus  belong,  and  that  of  the  old  bards  and  sages,  HsTainyris,  Aniphioii, 
Orpheus,  Liims,  Musrcus,  (.'hiron,  and  many  others.     A  warlike  spirit 
filled  the  whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel  called  the  heroes  of  Greece 
10  arin» ;  au,  for  instanee,  the  war  against  ThetM's,  and  the  Trojan  war, 
IJIK)  B-c,  which  latter  forms  one  of  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of 
(ireece-    This  war  deprived  many  kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  produced 
a  general  confusion,  of  which  the  Ileraclidifl  took  advantage,  eighty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
They  drove  out  the  lonians  and  Achmans,  who  took  refuge;  in  Attica, 
lint,  not  finding  here  sunficient  room,  Neleus  (1044)  led  an  Ionian  colony 
10  Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony  of  AJolians,  from  the   Peloponesus,  had 
already  settled,  and    was  followed  eighty  years  after,  by    a   colony  of 
Dorians.     In  other  states  republics  were  founded,  viz.,  in  Phocis,  in 
Tliebes,  and  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and  at  length  also  in  Athens  and 
many  other  places  ;  so  that  for  the  next  400  years,  all  the  southern  part  of 
Greece  was,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by  republics.     Their  prosperity 
and  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  in  the  meantime,  made  the  Asiatic  colonies 
ihe  mother  of  the  arts  and  learning.     They  gave  birth  to  the  songs  of 
Homer  and  Hesoid.     There  commerce,  navigation  flourished.     Greece, 
iiowever,  still  retained  its  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  luxury.     If  the  population  of  any  state  became  too  numer- 
ous, colonies  were  sent  out ;  for  example,  in  the  7th  and  Rth  centuries,  the 
powerful  colonies  of  Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Sybaris,  Crotona,  Tarentum, 
Gelii,  Locris,  and  Messena  were  planted  in  Sicily  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Italy.    The  small  independent  states  of  Greece  needed  a  common  bond 
of  union.    This  bond  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  and  the  solemn  games,  among  which  the  Olympic  were  the  most 
(lislingnished,  the  institution,  or  rather  revival  of  which,  77G  a.  c.  furnishes 
the  Greeks  with  a  chronological  era.     From  this  time  Athens  and  Sparta 
begtm  to  surpass  the  other  states  of  Greece  in  power  and  importance. 

At  the  timt  of  the  Persian  war,  Greece  had  already  made  important  ad- 
vances in  civilization.     Besides  the  art  of  poetry,  we  find  that  philosophy 
began  to  be  cultivated  600  b.  c,  and  even  earlier  in  Ionia  and  Lower  Italy 
than  in  Greece  Proper.     Statuary  and  painting  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition.    The  important  colonies  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  in  Gaul,  and 
.Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  were  founded.     Athens  was  continually  extending 
her  commerce,  and  established  important  commercial  posts  in  Thrace. 
In  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  colonies  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Lydian  Croesus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of  Cyrus.     Greece  itself 
was  threatened  with  a  similar  fate  by  the  Persian  kings,  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
Then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  free  Greeks  showed  itself  in  its  greatest 
hrilliancy.    Athens  and  Sparta  almost  alone  withstood  the  vast  armies  of 
the  Persian ;  and  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopyhe,  and  Plataea,  as 
well  as  the  sea  fights  at  Artcmisium,  Salamis,  and  Mycale,  taught  the 
Persians  that  the  Greeks  were  not  to  be  subdued  by  them.     Athens  now 
exceeded  all  the  other  slates  in  splendour  and  in  power.     The  supremacy 
which  Sparta  had  hitherto  maintained,  devolved  on  this  city,  whose  com- 
mander, Cimon,  compelled  the  Persians  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Asia  Minor      Athens  was  also  the  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     The 
Peloponnesian  war  now  broke  out,  Sparta  being  no  longer  able  to  endure 
the  overbearing  pride  of  Athens.     This  war  devastated  Greece,  and  en- 
slaved Athens,  until  Thrasyhulus  again  restored  its  freedom  i  and,  for  a 
short  time,  Sparta  was  compelled,  in  her  turn,  to  bend  before  the  Theban 
heroes,   Kpaminoiidas  and    Pelopidas.     In   spite  of  these  disturbances 
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poetf,  philoMtipliRrN,  artintn,  hiiJ  Nlalefmi'D,  coiiliiiiu-tl  to  arini;,  citirtmrrce 
flourJMhcd,  iiiiil  iii-uiniTN  hihI  ciiAturim  w«Te  onrried  to  tlic  liiuhi'Nt  digrc, 
of  rpfiiKMiienl.  Hut  tliiit  uiiliMppy  period  had  now  arrived,  whi-n  id, 
GrrckN,  o-aNiiiK  to  he  frct>,  crHMt'd  to  adviiiiro  in  nvili/aiioii. 

A  kiii((doin,  fornifd  hy  comititNt,  had  ({rowii  tip  on  Diu  north  of  (jrerci 
the  ruler  of  which,  I'tiihp,  iimiIimI  coiiraKo  with  cunninB.  'I'li«'  digHengioiii 
which  prt'vaih'd  amoiiK  the  different  state.M,  afforded  him  <»pportuiiiiy  tn 
execute  his  ambitious  phiiiH,  and  the  hatth;  of  ('hirronea,  .'!3H  n.  c,  o,,v,. 
Macedonia  the  coininaiid  of  all  (Greece.  In  vain  did  the  HulijiiKiiled  si.tli  ^ 
hope  to  become  free  after  bin  death.  The  destruction  of  'I'hehcM  \v;i, 
sufficient  to  subject  all  (ireece  to  the  youn|{  Alexander.     ThiN  prnicf,  a» 

f:encrali8Simo  of  the  ((reokH,  ({ained  the  most  splendid  victoricH  over  tlu' 
'ersiaiiH.  An  attempt  to  liberate  (Jreece,  occasioned  by  a  false  report  o( 
his  death,  was  frustrated  by  Antipater.  The  Lamian  war,  after  thedeaili 
of  Alexander,  was  c'|ually  unHiicecssful.  Greece  was  now  little  heitn 
than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury  had  enervated  the  ancient  cour'iL't. 
and  enertiry  of  the  Uiijion.  At  length,  most  of  the  states  of  souiIk  rn 
(Jreece,  Sparta  and  ./Vtolia  excepted,  concluded  the  Acha'aa  Icajru,.,  f^f 
the  maintainance  of  their  frecdoiii  against  the  Macedonians.  .\  dispute 
having  arisen  between  this  league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  applied  to  Mace, 
donia  for  help,  and  was  victorious.  But  this  friendship  was  soon  (^i^\ 
for  it  involved  (Jreece  in  the  cuntesl  between  Piiilip  and  the  RomaiiH* 
who,  at  first,  indeed,  restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian  states,  while  iiii\' 
changed  iiltolia,  and  soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  provinces ;  bm 
they  afterward  began  to  excite  dissensions  in  the  Achaean  league,  iluer- 
fered  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  take 
up  arms  to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  unequal  a  contest  could  not  lung 
remain  undecided ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  14G  b.  c,  placed  the  Greeks  m 
the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Chicroiiea 
and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  among  the  Greeks  ;  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  arts  was  in 
the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were  yet  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  the  mother  country  ;  especially  Alexandria,  in 
Kgypt,  which  became  the  seat  of  learning.  As  tney,  also,  in  process  of 
time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  they  became  like  their 
mother  country,  the  instructors  of  their  conquerors.  In  the  time  o( 
Augustus,  the  Greeks  lost  even  the  shadow  of  their  former  freedom,  and 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  people,  although  their  language,  manners 
cuBtoiDS,  learning,  arts,  and  taste  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  empire! 
The  character  of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low,  that  the  Romans  es- 
teemed a  Greek  as  the  most  worthless  of  creatures.  Asiatic  lu.xury  had 
wholly  corrupted  them  ;  their  ancient  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
was  extinguished;  and  a  mean  servility  was  substituted  in  its  place.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  scarcely  showed  a  trace 
of  the  noble  characteristics  of  their  fathers.  The  barbarians  soon  alter 
began  their  ruinous  incursions  into  Greece. 

The  principal  traits  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur.  The  Greek  was  his  own  instructor,  and  if  he  learned 
anything  from  others,  he  did  it  with  freedom  and  independence.  Nature 
was  his  great  model,  and  in  his  native  land  she  displayed  herself  in  all 
her  charms.  The  uncivilized  Greek  was  manly  and  proud,  active  and 
enterprising,  violent  both  in  his  hate  and  in  his  love.  He  esteemed  and 
exercised  hospitality  toward  strangers  and  countrymen.  These  features 
of  the  Grecian  character  had  an  important  influence  on  the  religion,  poli- 
tics, manners,  and  philosophy  of  the  nation.  The  gods  of  Greece  were 
not,  I'ke  those  of  Asia,  surrounded  by  a  holy  obscurity  :  they  were  huniaii 
in  their  faults  and  virtues,  but  were  placed  far  above  mortals.     They  kept 
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y|)  all  interrouMc  with  iihmi  ;  jjood  and  evil  came  from  Ihrir  liuml*  ;  n\\ 
pl,\Mcal  iiiiil  Mioral  »'iiilowiiinil«i  w«t»i  thfirKift.  Tlir  moral  nystfiii  t»f  ihi- 
fiii.ii'Rt  (irci'kM  tiiiiKlit  llitMii  to  honour  till'  tloiU  hy  itn  ixaci  t>hM'rvaiii-)'  o| 
cuKioins;  to  hold  iht!  riKl>t!«  of  hoH|iitiility  Hitcrnl,  ami  even  to  Hp.iro  iniir- 
dpri'r«,  if  iht-y  tlfil  to  tin-  Hanctiiaru'H  of  thr  KotU  for  rifui<«'.  Cuiiinnif 
tinl  ri'vniK'*  wvrv  ullouuil  to  ht-  iJr.ii'iit'ed  a^aniMi  «>iii>mie9i  No  law  vn- 
forcttl  foniincnce.  'I'lii'  power  ot  the  faihrr.  of  thr  hu.ihanil,  or  the  hro- 
ill*  r,  aloin*  Kuartlfd  tht;  honour  of  the  ft  inaif  ni'X,  nho  ihiTfforc  liviil  in 
ciiiitinuai  ili'iicnilt'iicc.  'I'lit*  Hi'duccr  hrnuijht  Um^  n\i\»  and  oUVrint^H  to  the 
oikIs,  afi  if  his  nin<hicl  had  hecn  u'"'''"'^'*'  1"'"'  "t'curity  of  iloint'slic 
life  r»'Hl<'d  fiilircdy  in  the  master  of  tin;  family. 

From  tlicM'  rharactrriHtu;  traiti*  of  thi>  tarlu'Ht  (irccks  orifrinatcd,  in 
the  st'tjiu'l,  llin  pi-ciili.iritit's  of  thrir  religious  noiioiiH,  their  lovo  of  free- 
dom and  action,  their  taste  for  the  heautifiil  and  the  grand,  and  the  Him- 
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of  their  manners.     The  reliijion  of  the  (Jreeki  was  not  ho  imich 


niiiii;le'd  with  HuperHtition  ns  that  of  the  lioniaiis  ;  thus,  for  example,  they 
were  unacquainted  willi  the  praeliee  of  augury.  'Vhv  (ireek  was  inclined 
to  festivity  even  in  religion,  and  served  the  (.'ods  len.s  in  spirit  than  in  out- 
ward ceremonies.  Ills  religion  had  little  inlluence  uii  his  inoralH,  iiis 
belief,  and  the  government  uf  his  thoughts.  All  it  required  was  a  l)eliof 
in  the  gods,  and  in  a  future  existence  ;  freedom  from  gross  crimes,  and 
an  observance  of  prescrihed  rites.  The  simplicity  of  their  ma'incrs,  and 
some  obscure  iiutinns  of  a  supreme  (iod,  who  hated  and  punished  evil, 
loved  and  rewarded  good,  served  at  first  to  maintain  good  morals  and 
piety  among  them.  These  notions  were  afterwards  exalted  and  systemu- 
lizeil  by  poetry  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  improvement  spread  from  the 
cultivated  classes  through  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Ill  the  most  enlightened  period  of  Greece,  clearer  ideas  of  llie  unity  of 
llir  deity,  of  his  omniscience,  his  omnipreseivc-j,  iiis  holiness,  his  good- 
ness, his  justice,  and  of  the  necessity  r.f  worshipping  him  by  virtue  and 
purity  of  heart,  prevailed.     The  moral  system  of  some  individuals  among 
llio  (jreeks  was  equally  pure.     The  precepts  of  morality  were  delivered 
at  first  in  sententious  maxims;  for  example,  the  sayiiii;^  of  the  seven 
wise  men.     Afterwards,  Socrates  and  his  disciples  arose,  and  promulgated 
iheir  pure  doctrines.     The  love  of  freedom  among  the  (Jreeks  sprang 
from  their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  long  without  oppression  or 
fear  of  other  nations,  and  from  their  natural  vivacity  of  spirit.     It  was 
this  which  made  small  armies  invincible,  and  which  caused  Lycurgus, 
Solon,  and  Tiinoleon  to  refuse  crowns.     Their  freedom  was  the  work  of 
nature,  and  the  consequence  of  iheir  original  patriarchal  mode  of  life. 
Tlieir  first  kings  were  considered  as  fathers  of  families,  to  whom  obedi- 
ence was  willingly  paid,  in  return  for  protection  and  favours.     Important 
affairs  were  decided  by  the  assemblies  of  the  people.     Kach   man  was 
master  in  his  own  house,  and  in  early  times  no  taxes  were  paid.     But  as 
the  kings  strove  continually  to  extend  their  powers,  they  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  resign  their  dignities  ;  and  free  states  arose,  with  forms  of 
government  inclining  more  or  less  to  aristocracy  or  democracy,  or  com- 
posed of  a  union  of  the  two  ;  the  citizens  were  attached  to  a  government 
which  was  administered  under  the  direction  of  wise  laws,  and  not  of  arbi- 
trary power     It  was  this  noble  love  of  a  free  country,  which  prompted 
Leoiiidas  to  say  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that  he  would  rather  die  than  hold  a 
despotic  sway  over  Greece.     It  was  this  which  inspired  Solon,  Themis- 
tocles,  Demosthenes,  and  Phoeion,  when,  in  spite  of  the  ingratitude  of 
their  countrymen,  they  choso  to  serve  the  state  and  the  laws,  rather  than 
their  own  interests.     The  cultivation  of  their  fruitful  country,  which,  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  afforded  nourishment  to  several  millions, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  colonies,  prove  the  activity  of  the  Greeks.     Com- 
merce, navigation,  and  manufactures  flourished  on  all  sides ;  knowledge 
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or  every  sort  was  accumulated ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  av 
work ;  the  Greeics  learnnd  to  estimate  the  pleasures  of  society,  but  they 
also  learned  to  love  luxury.  From  these  sources  of  activity  sprang 
also  a  love  of  great  actions  and  great  enterprises,  so  many  instances  of 
which  are  furnished  by  Grecian  history.  Another  striking  trait  of  the 
Grecian  character,  was  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual. This  sense  of  the  beautiful,  awakened  and  developed  by  nature 
created  for  itself  an  iileal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  as  a  criterion  for  every  work  of  art. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Wb  have  seen  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  the  Greeks  were  reduced 
in  a  few  centuries  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans.  Thus  it  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  was  either  really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  till  at  length,  like  the  imperial  mistiess  of  the  world  herself,  it 
bent  before  the  all-subduing  Alaric  the  Goth,  a.  d.  400;  and  shared  in  all 
the  miseries  which  were  brought  by  the  northern  barbarians  who  succes- 
sively overran  and  ravaged  the  south  of  Europe.  After  the  Latin  con- 
quest  of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princi- 
palities, and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish 
nobles;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was 
re-united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.  But  it  not  long 
remained  unmolested  ;  for  the  Turks  then  rising  into  notice,  aimed  at 
obtaining  power  in  Europe:  and  Amurath  II.  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
theircities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Macedon,  and  Thessaly  ;  carrying  his  victorious  arms,  in  short,  into  the 
midst  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Grecian  emperors  acknowledged  him 
as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  afTorded  them  protection.  This 
conquest,  however,  was  not  etifected  without  a  brave  resistance,  particu- 
larly from  two  heroic  Christians,  John  Hunniades,  a  celebrated  Hungarian 
general,  and  George  Castriot,  an  Albanian  prince,  better  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  Scanderberg. 

When  Mohammed  II.,  in  1451,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  empire  seemed  to  be  decided.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  he  laid  siege  to  Constaiiti- 
nople,  and  encouraged  his  troops  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  and 
prodigies  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islamism.  Constanline,  the  last 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days,  though  the  fanaticism  and  fury  of 
the  besiegers  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  length,  (May  29,  1453) 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  and  the  brave  Constantine  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops.  The  final  conquest  of  Greece  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  till  1481.  Neither  were  the  conquerors  long  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  newly-acquired  territory ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Greece  was  the  scene  of  obstinate 
wars,  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1719,  confirmed  the  Turks  m  their 
conquest ;  and  for  a  century  from  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
groaned  under  their  despotic  sway. 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt,  the  Greeks, 
strongly  excited  by  the  events  of  the  war,  which  was  thus  approaching 
them,  waited  for  them  as  liberators,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  goinn  to 
meet  them  and  regaining  their  liberty ;  but  again  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appointed, and  the  succors  they  expected  from  France  were  removed  to  a 
distance.  Having  waited  in  vain,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  events  which 
in  several  respects  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  Kurope  in  this  century, 
the  Greeks,  taking  counsel  only  of  their  despair,  and  indignant  at  living 
always  as  helots  on  the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  of  Athens,  when  nation?  bui 
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of  yesterday  were  recovering  their  rights  and  recognizing  their  social  re- 
latliiiis,  rose  against  their  despotic  and  cruel  masters,  perhaps  with  greater 
boliliiess  than  prudence.  The  first  decided  movement  took  place  in  the 
year  ic*00,  when  the  Servians,  provolied  by  the  cruelty  of  tlieir  oppressors 
tlie  Turlcs,  made  a  general  insurrection,  wliicli  was  headed  hy  their  famous 
chief  Czenii  George,  who  had  [men  a  sergeant  in  tiie  Austrian  service, 
ami  afterward  became  a  bandit  chief.  He  was  possessed  of  much  energy 
of  character  and  bravery  ;  and  under  him  the  Servians  obtained  several 
victories.  He  blockaded  Belgrade  ;  and,  one  of  the  gates  being  surren- 
dered to  him,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  city  and  slaughtered  all  th«> 
Turks  that  were  found  in  it. 

At  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Porte  were  in  great  disorder.  It  had  but 
just  terminated  its  war  with  France  ;  and  tiie  efforts  by  which  it  iiad  been 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Paswan  Oglou,  paciia  of  VVidden,  iiad  failed  and 
ended  in  disgrace.  At  home  the  Janissaries  were  ever  dissatisfied,  and 
Rouinelia  was  in  a  disturbed  stale.  The  divan,  however,  exerted  them- 
selves to  quell  the  Servians,  and  they  were  aided  by  the  Bosnians,  incon- 
sequence of  which  many  sanguinary  comliats  took  place.  But  relying 
on  the  promises  of  Russia,  and  receiving  pcicuniary  succour  from  Ypsilanti, 
the  insurgents  continued  the  contest,  issuing  from  their  fastnesses  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  making  their  progress  a  terror  to  the  country 
by  spreading  devastation  in  every  direction.  In  the  meantime  Russia 
openly  declared  war  against  tiie  Porte  in  1^07,  and  carried  on  tlie  war  until 
1S12,  wiien  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  negociated ;  and  though  some 
efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a  concession  in  favour  of  their  Servian  allies, 
yet  one  difficulty  after  another  being  started  by  the  Porte,  a  peace  was 
at  length  concluded,  as  before,  upon  such  terms  as  left  tlie  insurgents  to 
tiieir  fate.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  .Milosh,  brotiier-in-law  toCzerni 
George,  a  native,  should  be  their  prince  ;  that  the  sum  of  c£100,000  should 
be  paid  yearly  to  the  Turks,  whose  garrisons  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Dan- 
ube were  to  be  limited,  and  that  the  prince  should  maintain  a  few  national 
forces,  for  the  regulation  of  the  internal  policy. 

Tiie  period  that  intervened  between  1815  and  1820  was  apparently  tran- 
quil :  the  Ottoman  affairs  seemed  prosperous  ;  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by 
his  vigorous  measures,  maintained  peace  with  his  neighbours,  quelled  the 
spirit  of  the  mutinous  Janissaries,  suppressed  several  revolts  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire,  drove  the  Wecliabites  from  Mecca,  and  gave  more 
weight  to  the  imperial  firmans  than  ttiey  had  heretofore  possessed.  But 
under  tliis  appearance  of  tranquillity,  all  those  projects  were  forming 
which  produced  what  we  term  "the  Greek  revolution."  The  Greeks 
soon  became  more  open  in  their  plots  against  their  oppressors,  and  enter- 
tained some  considerable  hopes  from  tlie  probable  arriuigemeiits  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna;  but  that  congress  closed  without  effecting  any  result 
favourable  to  •  e  liberties  of  Greece.  This,  however,  did  i.ot  damp  the 
ardour  of  its  triends,  nor  induce  them  to  abandon  the  plans  they  had  pro- 
jected. At  length,  in  1820,  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  appeared :  and 
all  civilized  nalions  seemed  disposed  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
Diitthat  generous  feeling  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  as  the  petty  dissen- 
toiis  of  parly,  or  tlie  despotic  notions  of  arbitrary  power,  severally  dis- 
played tiiemselves.  The  Turks  and  Greeks  never  became  one  nation  ; 
the  relation  of  conquerors  and  conquered  never  ceased.  However  abject 
a  large  purt  of  the  Greeks  became  by  their  continued  oppression,  they 
never  forgot  liiat  tliey  were  a  distinct  nation  ;  and  their  patriarch  at  Con- 
staiiliiuipie  remained  a  visible  point  of  union  for  their  national  feelings. 

Oil  the  7th  of  March,  1821,  a  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti  was  placarded 
in  Jassy,  under  the  eyes  of  the  hospodar,  Michael  Suzzo,  which  declared, 
that  all  the  Greeks  had  on  that  day  thrown  off  the  'I'urkish  yoke  ;  that  he 
would  put  himself  at  liieir  head,  with  his  countrvnien  ;  that  Prince  Suzzo 
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wislmd  the  happiness  of  the  Greeks;  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
as  a  great  power  was  K<)iii(r  to  niarcli  ngahist  Turkey.     Several  officers 
and  inenihers  of  the  Hetairf.ia  had  accompanied  Ypsilanti  from  Bessara- 
bia and  Jassy.     Some  Turks  were  murdered,  but  Y  psilanti  did  ail  in  hj, 
power  to  prevent  excess,  and  was  generally  successful.     He  wrote  to  ihe 
emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  who  was  then  at  Laybach,  asking  his  pro. 
tection  for  the  Greek  cause,  and  the  two  principalities,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  ;  but  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Piedmont  had  just  then  broke 
out,  and  that  monarch  considered  the  Greek   insurrection  to  he  notliing 
but  a  political  fever,  caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,   which   could   not  be 
<;hecked  too  soon;  besides,  Ypsilanti  was  actually  in  the  service  of  Rus. 
aia,  and  therefore  had  undertaken  this  step  against  the  rules  of  military 
disc  pline.     Alexander  publicly  disavowed  the  measure;  Ypsilanli'sname 
was  struck  from  the  army  rolls,  and  he  was  declared  to  be   no  Ioniser  a 
subject  of  Russia.     The  Russian  minister,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio 
at  Constantinople,  also  declared  that  their  cabinets  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  troubles  of  Turkey,  in  any  shape  whatever,  but  would 
remain  strictly  neutral.     Yet  the  Porte  continued  suspicious,  particnlHrh 
after  the  information  of  an  Knplishman  had  led  to  the  detection  of  some 
supposed  traces  of  the  Greek  conspiracy  at  Constantinople.     It,  therefore 
ordered  the  Russian  vessels  to  he  searched,  contrary  to  treaty.    Theconw 
merce  of  Odessa  suffered  from  this  measure,  which  occasioned  a  serious 
correspondence  between  Baron  Stroganolf,  the  Russian  ambassador   and 
the  reis  effendi.    The  most  vigorous  measures  were  taken  against  all 
Greeks ;  their  schools  were  suppressed  ;   their  arms   seized ;  suspicion 
was  a  sentence  of  death;  the  flight  of  some  rendered  all  guilty,  audit  was 
prohibited  under  penalty  of  death:  in  the  divan,  the  total  extinction  of  tlu' 
Greek  name  was  proposed ;  Turkish  troops  marched  into  the  principali- 
ties  ;  the  hospodar  Suzzo  was  outlawed  ;  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem  excommunicated  all  insurgents  (March  21) ;  and  a  hatt:- 
sherifTTof  March  31,  called  upon  the  Mussulmans  to  arm  against  the  rebels 
for  the  protection  of  the  Islams.     No  Greek  was,  for  some  time,  safe  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  ;  women  and  children  were  thrown  mid  the 
sea;  the  noblest  families  openly  violated,  and  murdered  or  sold  ;  the  pop- 
ulace broke  into  the  house  of  Fonton,  the  Russian  cminsellor  of  Icnaion 
and  Prince  Murusi  was  beheaded  in  the  seraglio.     After  the  arrival  of  tin' 
new  grand-vizier,  Benderli  Ali  Pacha,  who  conducted  a  disorderly  army 
from  Asia  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  wildes    fanaticism  raged  in  Constantino 
pie.     In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  the  bloody  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
close  thronoh  the  treachery,  discord,  and  cowardice  of  the  pandoors  and 
Arnaouts,  wiili  the  annihilation  of  the  valiant  "sacred  band"  of  ihe  Heia- 
ireia,  in  the  battle  of  Dragashan  (June  19,1821),  and  with  Jordaki's  heroic 
death  in  the  monastery  of  Seek. 

In  Greece  Proper,  no  cruelty  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty ;  the  beys 
of  the  Morea  invited  all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greeks  to  Tripolizza,  under 
pretence  of  consulting  with  them  on  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
their  cruel  oppression.  Several  fell  into  the  snare  :  when  they  arrived 
they  were  thrown  into  prison.  Germanos,  archbishop  of  Patras,  alone 
penetrated  the  intended  treachery,  and  took  measnus  with  the  others  fur 
frustrating  the  designs  of  their  oppressors.  The  beys  of  the  Morea  thin 
endeavoured  to  disarm  the  separate  tribes ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  Mai- 
notes,  always  free,  descended  from  Mount  Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Ypsi- 
lanii's  proclamation  ;  and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  beat  for  liberty.  The 
revolution  in  the  Morea  began,  March  23,  1821,  atCalavrita  a  small  plane 
in  Aciiaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  same  lay 
the  Turkish  garrison  of  Patras  fell  upon  the  Greek  inhabitants;  but  tliev 
were  soon  relieved.  Ii  the  ancient  Laconia,  Colocotroni  and  Peter  Mav- 
romichalis  roused  the  people  to  arms.    The  archbisho,)  Germanos  co. 
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lectt'i)  the  peasants  of  Achaia.  In  Palras  and  the  other  places,  the  Turks 
retrciited  into  the  fortrcsbes.  As  early  as  April  6,  a  Messenian  senate 
assembled  in  Calamata,  and  the  bey  of  Maiiia,  Peter  Mavromitrhalis,  as 
(•(inim  iiider-in-chief,  proctiaimed  that  the  Morea  had  shaken  of  the  yoke 
of  Turkey  to  save  tlie  Christian  laith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  character 
of  their  country.  "  Krom  Kurope,  nothing  is  wanted  but  money,  artns, 
mid  counsels*."  From  that  time  the  sulFeriiig  Greeks  found  friend.s  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Britain,  and  the  United  Slates,  who  sym- 
pithized  with  them,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  them  ni  their 
gtruj;jtle.  The  cabinets  of  Kurope,  on  the  contrary,  threw  every  impedi- 
meiil  in  the  way  of  the  Hellenists,  imtil  they  were  finally  obliged,  against 
their  inclination,  to  interfere  in  their  favour. 

JussufSelim,  pacha  of  Lepanto,  having  received  information  of  those 
events  from  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  le- 
licve  the  citadel  of  Falras,  and  the  town  was  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  April  15,  was  the  signal  for  a  struggle 
of  life  and  death.  Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforward  a  succes- 
sion of  atrocities.  It  was  not  a  war  prosc?cuted  on  any  fixed  plan,  but 
merely  a  series  of  devastations  and  murders.  The  law  of  nations  could 
not  exist  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  they  were  then  situated. 
The  monk  Gregoras,  soon  after,  occupied  Corinth,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  Greeks.  The  revolution  spread  ov  r  Attica,  Bceolia,  Phocis,  yEtolia, 
and  Acarnania.  The  ancient  names  were  revived.  At  the  same  time, 
the  islanders  declared  themselves  free.  In  some  islands  the  Turks  were 
massacred,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Greeks  at  Patras ;  and,  in 
retaliation,  the  Greeks  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  those  islands  wiiich  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  The 
e.Kasperation  was  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  cruelties  committed 
against  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople  after  the  end  of  March.  On  mere 
suspicion,  and  often  merely  to  get  possession  of  their  property,  the  divan 
caused  the  richest  Greek  merchants  and  bankers  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
rage  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particularly  directed  against  the  Greek  clergy. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  murdered,  with  his  bishops,  in  the 
metropolis.  In  Adrianople,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cyrillus,  who  had 
retired  to  solitude,  and  Prcesos,  archbishop  of  Adrianople,  and  others,  met 
the  same  fate.  Several  hundred  Greek  churches  were  torn  down,  without 
the  divan  paying  any  attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Christian  am- 
bassadors.' The  savage  grand-vizier,  indeed,  lost  his  place,  and  soon  after 
his  life ;  but  Mahmoud  and  his  favourite,  Halet  effendi,  persisted  in  the 
pliiii  of  extermination. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  w^s  totally  ruined  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  ultimatum  of  the  ambassador  was  not 
answered.  Baron  Stroganoff,  therefore,  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  reis  effendi,  July  18,  and  on  the  31st,  embarked  for  Odessa.  He 
had  declared  to  the  divan  that,  if  the  Porte  did  not  change  its  system, 
Russia  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  give  "the  Greeks  refuge,  protection, 
and  assistance."  The  answer  of  the  reis  effendi  to  this  declaration,  given 
loo  late,  was  sent  to  Petersburg  ;  but  it  was  after  the  most  atrocious  ex- 
cesses, committed  by  the  janissaries,  and  the  troops  from  Asia,  that  the 
foreign  ministers,  particularly  the  British  minister,  Lord  Strangford,  suc- 
t'eeded  in  inducing  the  grand-seignior  to  recall  the  command  for  the  arm- 
ing of  all  Mussulmans,  and  to  restore  order. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

Ali-  eyes  were  fixed  on  Tripolizsa,  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  cio&e 
bioekade.  and  its  fall  daily  expected.  The  usual  population  was  about 
tifieen  thousand  souls  -,  it  is  also  computed,  that  the  garrison,  with  all  the 
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Albanians  of  the  Kiayah,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men;  there  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  persons  within  the 
walls;  yet  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  blockaded  by  five  thousmid  un- 
disciplined  and  ill-armed  Greeks,  without  artillery  or  cavalry.  VVhiletlio 
Turkish  horse  were  in  a  state  for  service,  the  Greeks  did  not  attempt  ;iny. 
thing  in  the  phiin;  but  their  forage  soon  failed,  and  the  only  food  they 
could  get  was  vine  leaves.  Provision  was  very  scarce,  and  the  Greeks 
had  cut  the  pipes,  and  thus  intercepted  the  supply  of  water.  Ypsilanti 
however,  was  impatient,  and  felt  anxious  to  begin  a  regular  siege  ;  but  he' 
had  neither  proper  ordnance  nor  engineers.  Some  cannon  and  mortars 
had  indeed  been  brought  from  Malvasia  and  Navarin,  and  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  an  Italian  adventurer;  but  in  the  first  essay  he  burst  a  mor- 
tar, and  was  dismissed.  Things  were  in  this  slate,  wiien  Prince  Mavra- 
cordato  arrived,  bringing  with  him  some  French  and  Italian  ofiicers. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  the  Turks  began  to  make  propositions  for 
a  capitulation,  and  the  treaty  was  proceeding,  on  the  5th,  when  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  rendered  it  of  no  avail,  and  hastened  the  catastrophe. 
Some  Greek  soldiers,  having  approached  one  of  the  gates,  began  to  con* 
verse  and,  as  usual,  to  barter  fruit  with  the  sentinels.  The  Turks  impru- 
dently assisted  them  in  mounting  the  wall,  but  no  sooner  had  they  gained 
the  top  than  they  threw  down  the  infidels,  opened  the  gate,  and  displayed 
the  standard  of  the  cross  above  it ;  the  Christians  instantly  rushed  from 
all  quarters  to  the  assault,  and  the  disorder  became  general.  The  Turks 
immediately  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  and  small  shot ;  but  the  gates 
were  carried;  the  walls  scaled,  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  kept  up  in 
the  streets  and  houses.  Uefore  the  end  of  the  day  the  contest  was  over 
and  the  citadel,  which  held  out  till  the  next  evening,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. About  six  thousand  Turks,  it  is  said,  perished,  some  thousanus 
were  made  prisoners,  and  numbers  fled  to  the  mouiuams 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  at  Tripolizza,  four  pachas  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  month  of  August,  from  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia,  to  Zeitouni,  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae, and  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  troops  at  Thebes  and 
Athens,  relieving  the  besieged  fortresses  in  the  Morea.  Odysseus  was 
stationed  on  a  height  above  the  defiles  at  a  place  called  Fontana.  They 
sent  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre  his  position,  but  this 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  next  day  tliey  attacked  him  with 
their  whole  force ;  at  first  the  Greeks  gave  way,  but  a  brave  chief,  named 
Gonraz,  made  a  stand,  and  rallied  the  fugitives.  They  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  the  infidels  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
One  of  the  pachas  was  slain,  and  vast  quantities  of  baggage  and  ammuni- 
tion taken.  This  was  on  the  31st  of  Aug.,  and  was  a  victory  of  immense 
importance  to  the  cause.  About  the  same  tiine  the  bishop  of  Carystus 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Kuboea,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  commu- 
nication between  Athens  and  that  island.  An  assembly  was  now  called, 
to  meet  at  Argos,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  government,  and  the 
prince  repaired  thither  to  attend  it ;  while  deputies  in  the  meantime  arrived 
from  different  parts  to  demand  succours  from  the  administration  of  the 
peninsula,  and  to  report  what  was  doing  in  their  districts.  In  Macedonia 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  provoked  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Turks,  were  driven  into  revolt. 

The  assemblage  of  congress  had  been  regarded  as  a  new  and  important 
era  in  the  Greek  revolution ;  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  government  was  evident  from  the  eagerness  with  which  tlie 
people  elected  the  deputies.  By  the  middle  of  December  not  less  than 
sixty  hud  arrived,  including  ecclesiastics,  landowners,  nierchanls,  and 
civilians,  most  of  whom  had  been  liberally  educated.  They  first  named 
a  commission  to  draw  up  a  political  code ;  the  rest  were  occupied  in  ex 
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t.niiiii'j  the  general  state  of  the  nation,  and  layini,'  plans  for  the  next  cam< 
piign.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1822,  the  indende iice  of  the  country  was 
proclaimed,  and  its  code  published  amid  the  joyful  arclamations  of  the 
deputies,  the  army,  and  the  people.  Tiie  (jovtTiiment  was  for  the  present 
myled  "provincial,"' while  the  promulgation  of  the  constilutior  was  ac- 
rompaiiied  with  an  address,  exhibiting  the  reasons  for  shaking  o<T  tlie 
Turkish  yoke.  Five  members  of  the  congress  were  nominated  as  an  ex- 
ecutive, and  Prince  Mavrocordato  was  appointed  president.  Mmislers 
were  appointed  for  ihedifTcrenl  departments  of  war,  finance,  public  inslruc- 
tinn,  the  interior,  and  police  ;  and  a  commission  named  of  three  individu- 
ills  to  superintend  the  naval  affairs. 

The  new  government  signalized  their  liberty  by  a  decree  for  the  aboli- 
lion  of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  any  Turkish  prisoners  who  mijjht 
fall  into  their  hands,  prohibiting  it  under  the  severest  penalties;  they  also 
psssed  another  edict  for  a  compensation  for  military  services,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  tliose  who  should  fail  in  battle  ;  and 
a  tiiird  regulating  the  internal  administration  of  the  provinces.     Theorifan- 
Ization  of  the  army  was  also  commenced;  a  corps,  called  the  first  regi- 
ment of  the  line  was  formed  and  officered  from  the  volunteers  of  (lifferenl 
nations,  and  as  there  were  more  of  them  than  were  requisite  for  tiiis  ser- 
vice, a  second  was  formed  of  the  remainder,  which  took  the  name  of  Phil- 
hcllenes.     Patras  was  blockaded  again  by  three  thousand  men,  and  a 
smaller  body  under  the  French  colonel  Voutier  was  sent  to  Athens,  to 
reduce  the  Acropolis;  the  forces   before  Napoli  were  augmented,  and 
Modon  and  Coron  closely  invested  by  the  armed  peasantry  around.    An 
event,  the  most  terrific  and  atrocious  that  history  has  ever  recorded, 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  second  campaign:  the  destruction  of 
Scio,  and  its  miserable  inhabitants.     The  Sciols  had  taken  no  part  in  tiie 
movement  of  1821.     In  the  beginning  of  May,  in  that  year,  a  small  squad- 
ron of  Ipsariots  appearing  off  the  coast,  furnished  the  aga  with  a  pretext 
for  his  oppressions,  and  he  began  by  seizing  forty  of  the  elders  and  bish- 
ups,  who  were  immured  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  people. 
"On  the  23rd  of  April,"  says  Mr.  Blaquiere,  "a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  in- 
cluding five  of  the  line,  ancliored  in  the  bay,  and  immediately  began  to 
bombard  the  town,  while  several  tliousand  troops  were  landed  under  the 
guns  of  the  citadel,  which  also  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Greeks.     It  was 
111  vain  for  the  islanders  to  make  any  resistance  :  deserted  by  the  Samians, 
most  of  whom  embarked  and  sailed  away  wlien  the  Turkish  fleet  hove  in 
sight,  they  were  easily  overpowered  and  obliged  to  fly.     From  this  mo- 
moment,  until  the  last  direful  act,  Scio,  lately  so  great  an  object  of  admi- 
ration to  strangers,  presented  one  continued  scene  of  horror  and  dismay. 
Having  massacred  every  soul,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whom 
they  found  in  the  town,  the  Turks  plundi^rcd  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and 
watched  the  flames  until  not  a  house  was  left,  except  those  of  tiie  foreign 
consuls.    Three  days  had,  however,  been  sufl'ered  to  pass,  before  tiie  infi- 
ilels  ventured  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  even  then 
iheir  excesses   were  confined  to  the  low  grounds.     While  some  were 
occupied  in  plundering  the  villas  of  rich  merchants,  and  others  selling  fire 
to  the  villages,  the  air  was  rent  with  the  mingled  groans  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  were  falling  under  the  swords  and  daggers  of  the  inti- 
dels.    The  only  exception  made  during  the  massacre  was  in  favour  of 
youii'^f  women  and  boys,   who  were  preserved  to  be  afterward  sold  as 
slaves.     Many  of  the  former,  whose  husbands  had  been  bulcliered,  were 
runniiii?  to  and  fro  frantic,  with  lorn  garments  and  il  hnvelled  hair,  pres- 
sing tlu'ir  trembling  infants  to  their  breasts,  and  se<  k.iig  death  as  a  relief 
from  the  still  greater  calamities  that  awaited  them.     About  forty  thou- 
sand of  both  sexes  had  already  either  fallen  victims  to  the  sword,  or  been 
«ele''tpd  for  sale  in  the  bazaars,  when  it  occurred  to  the  pacha,  that  no 
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time  should  be  lodt  in  porsuadiiii;  tluisc  who  had  ftv.d  to  the  more  iiiaccer 
Bible  parts  or  the  island,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit.  It  being 
impossible  to  effect  this  by  force,  they  had  recourse  to  a  favourite  cxpe* 
dient  with  Mussulmans— that  of  prociaimni!,'  an  amnesty.  In  order  tlmt 
no  doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  sincerity,  the  foreign  consuls 
more  particularly  those  of  Kngland,  France,  and  Austria,  were  called  upon 
to  guarantee  the  promises  of  the  Turks  ;  they  accordingly  went  forth  and 
invited  the  unfortunate  peasantry  to  give  up  their  arms  and  return.  Not- 
wilhslan-'iing  their  long  experience  of  Turkish  perfidy,  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  the  consuls  at  length  prevailed,  and  many  thousands  who  mii'lit 
have  successfully  resisted  until  succours  had  arrived,  were  sacrificed  • 
for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  the  heights,  and  give  up  their  arms 
than  the  infidels,  totally  unmindful  of  the  proffered  pardon,  put  them  to 
death  without  mercy.  The  number  of  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
became  the  victims  of  this  perfidious  act  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand. 
After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  the  work  of  slaughter,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  monsters  who  directed  this  frightful  tragedy  would  have 
been  in  some  degree  satiated  by  the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  victims- 
but  it  was  when  the  excesses  had  begun  to  diminish,  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiery,  that  fresh  scenes  of  horror  were  exhibited  on  board  the  fleet  and 
in  the  citadel.  In  addition  to  the  women  and  children  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
several  hundreds  of  the  natives  were  also  seized,  and  among  these,  all  the 
gardeners  of  the  island,  who  were  supposed  to  know  where  the  treasures 
of  their  employers  had  been  concealed.  There  were  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  the  persons  thus  collected  hung  on  board  the  different  ships; 
when  these  executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  signal  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  citadel,  who  immediately  followed  the  example,  by  sog. 
pending  the  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six,  ou  gih. 
bets  erected  for  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  who  were 
either  killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during  the  three  weeks  that  followed 
the  arrival  of  the  capitan-pacha,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  placing  the 
former  at  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  above 
thirty  thousand  women  and  children  were  condemned  to  slavery,  while 
the  fate  of  those  who  escaped  was  scarcely  less  calamitous.  Though 
many  contrived  to  get  off  in  open  boats,  or  such  other  vessels  as  thev 
could  procure,  thousands,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  wandered  about  the 
mountains,  or  concealed  themselves  in  caves,  without  food  or  clothing, 
for  many  days  after  the  massacre  had  begun  to  subside  on  the  plains. 
Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  pretended  amnesty,  many 
families  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  consuls,  who  were  indeed  bound 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  humanity,  to  afford  them  protection.  It  has 
however  been  asserted,  upon  authority,  that  the  wretched  beings  tiius 
saved  from  Mussulman  vengeance  were  obliged  to  pay  large  ransoms  he- 
fore  they  could  leave  the  island  ;  nay,  thnt  it  was  extremely  diflicult  to  oh- 
tain  even  temporary  protection  under  t.  e  Christian  flags,  without  first 
gratifying  avaricious  demands." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Colocotroni,  with  three  hundred 
men,  was  dispatched  to  Patras,  where  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
landed  a  great  body  of  men  in  the  latter  end  of  February.  Onhisappoach 
the  Turks  went  to  meet  him  with  almost  all  their  force.  Colocotroni, not 
considering  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  them,  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  suddenly  stopped,  addressed  his  uien,  and  wheeling  about,  ad. 
vanced  toward  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Turks,  struck  with  a  panic 
thinking  he  had  received  notice  of  a  reinforcement,  turned  their  backs, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town ;  five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  Colocotroni  block- 
aded the  place.    The  Ottoman  fleet  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks  under 
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Miiiuli  and  Tombasi,  and  the  admirara  fri<;ate  nearly  fell  into  the  hands 
of  itie  Greeks.     Marco  Bozzario  and  Kango  Rained  many  advantages  in 
Kpiriis,  and  took  Arta,  the  key  of  Albania;  but,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of'i'airaho.i.  it  was  abandoned.     Odysseus  and  his  companions  endeavour- 
ed to  check  the  enemy  in  Livadia  and  Ne^ropunt ;  but  the  disaster  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cassandra  so  much   strcn^jthened  them,  that  they  advanced 
aoaiii,  and  threw  some  reinforcements  into  Athens. 
'^'riit!  fall  of  Ali  Pacha  had   now  so  much  increased  the  resources  of 
Choiirsid,  that  he  concerted  measures  which  would  have  been  the  destruc 
•1011  of  the  Greek  cause,  had  they  been  skillfully  executed.     Mavrocordato, 
in  order  to  frustrate  them,  laid  a  plan  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Kpi- 
riii,  draw  off  the  Turks  from  the  Morea,  relieve  the  Suliotes,  and  carry 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  Albania.     He  communicated  his  plan  to  the  ex- 
eiuiive,  and  it  was  detern)ined  to  place  five  thousand  men  at  the  disposal 
of  the  president,  who  was  to  lead  the  expedition  in  person.     Tin!  only 
forces,  however,  which  could  be  mustered,  were  the  corps  of  the  Phiihel- 
lenes,  and  the  first  regiment  of  the  line,  neither  of  them  complete,  with 
seven  hundred  men,  commanded  by  General  Norman  and  Kiriakouli,  to 
relieve  the  Suliotes.     He  arrived  at  Patras  on  the  12th  of  June;  but  Col- 
OLOlroni  here  opposed  many  difficulties  to  any  of  his  troops  being  detach- 
ed, and  he  M'as  obliged  to  leave  without  the  expected  assistance.    Accord- 
ingly, he  sailed  to  Missolonghi  with  only  a  few  hundred  men.     A  large 
force  of  the  enemy  was  in  the  meantime  collected  at  Larissa  and  Zetouni ; 
Colocotroni  suddenly  left  the  blockade  of  Patras,  and  proceeded,  with 
all  his  army,  to  Tripolizza,  leaving  an  opportunity  for  the  Turkish  garrison 
either  to  enter  the  Morea,  or  cross  the  Lepanto.    Consternation  prevailed 
in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  Corinth  was  abandoned  and  reoccupied  by  the 
enemy,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  treachery. 

The  situation  of  Ypsilanti  was  at  this  time  very  critical:  he  had  no 
money  or  provisions,  and  hardly  thirteen  hundred  men  to  oppose  thirty 
thousand;  he,  therefore,  in  order  to  stop  the  enemy's  progress,  threw  him- 
self into  the  citadel  of  Argos,  while  Colocotroni  took  up  the  strong  posi- 
tion of  Lerno  on  the  west  of  the  gulf.  The  first  body  of  the  Turks,  con- 
sisting of  seven  thousand  cavalry  and  four  thousand  foot,  halted  near 
Argos,  and  part  of  it  proceeded  to  Napoli ;  soon  after  Marchmont  Pacha 
arrived  with  ten  thousand  more.  The  pacha,  however,  entered  Napoli, 
and  continued  several  days  inactive  ;  when,  threatened  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  famine  and  drought,  he  gave  orders  for  the  return  to  Corinth,  and 
his  army  set  out  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Colocotroni  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed' five  thousand  of  them  in  a  few  hours ;  the  advanced  guard  was 
attacked  in  the  defiles  by  the  .Mainiotes  under  Nikitas,  and  twelve  hundred 
perished  in  the  first  onset.  These  successes  happened  between  the  4th 
and  7lh  of  August.  On  the  18th  the  pacha  attempted  to  draw  the  Greeks 
into  an  ambuscade,  but  they  got  into  his  rear,  and  he  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  ;  the  next  day,  determining  to  regain  the  position  they  had  lost, 
the  Turks  again  attacked  under  Hadji  Ali,  who  was  slain  in  'he  engag'^- 
ment,  and  nearly  two  thousand  of  his  men  were  lost,  as  well  as  a  largt! 
luauiity  of  baggage  and  several  hundred  horses.  The  Greeks,  however, 
hiid  no  means  of  following  up  their  successes. 

Ypsilanti  advanced  to  Napoli  to  assist  in  its  reduction,  while  the  troops 
left  under  the  command  of  Coliopulo,  not  being  supplied  with  rations  or 
pay,  became  so  weary  of  the  service  that  the  greater  part  withdrew, 
leaving  Coiocotroni's  eldest  son  with  two  or  three  hundred  men  to  con- 
tinue the  blockade  of  Corinth.  Soon  after  this,  Colocotroni,  at  the  passes 
near  the  isthmus,  stopped  the  Turks  who  wished  to  bring  succours  to  Na- 
poli:  and  they  being  driven  to  the  greatest  extremity  of  famine,  and  the 
Palainida  or  citadel  having  been  surprised,  the  garrison  had  no  alternative 
left  them  but  to  surrender.    The  Greeks  took  possession  of  this  important 
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place  on  ihe  11th  of  January.  Tho  Turkish  commanders,  on  the  surren- 
der of  Napoli,  determined  to  proceed  to  Patras,  which  the  Greeks  haj 
lately  neglected  blockadiiitT'  Settiiijf  out  in  the  middle  of  January,  ilicy 
had  reached  Akrata  near  Vostitza,  when  a  detachment  from  Misso|oiio|^ 
stopped  one  of  the  passes,  and  shortly  after  another  body  blocked  up  i\'f. 
other :  so  that  the  Turks  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  feediii,r 
upon  horses,  the  herbs  on  the  rocks,  their  saddles,  and  at  last  one  another 
For  nearly  three  weeks  longer  the  place  held  out,  when  Odysseus  arrivi 
ing,  and,  one  of  the  beys  being  acquainted  with  him,  a  negociatjoii 
was  commenced,  by  which  the  garrison  obtained  permission  to  embark 
and  the  beys  were  sent  prisoners  to  Napoli.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
that  perished  on  this  occasion,  without  firing  a  shot,  amounted,  it  is  said  to 
two  thousand.  Thus  ended  the  second  campaign  in  the  Morea,  costino 
the  Turks  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  Peloponnesus 
alone. 

The  operations  in  Epirus,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  little  Jess 
interesting.  Mavrocordato  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  first  making  a 
feint  as  if  he  wished  to  reach  Salona,  returned  on  the  village  of  Thm- 
sova,  and  entered  Missolonghi  on  the  I7th  of  October,  where  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  ever  awaited  him.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  Turlis 
until  the  9lh  of  November,  when  the  blockading  squadron  was  chased  awav 
by  six  vessels  bearing  the  Greek  flag;  and  on  the  14th  Mavromiohaiis 
arrived  with  the  long  expected  succours.  A  sortie  was  then  made ;  but 
it  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  garrison  so  much  weakened,  that  Omar 
Vrioni  determined  to  attack  the  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  nioniinir  of 
Christmas-day,  at  five  o'clock,  eight  hundred  men  approached  the  walls 
with  scaling  ladders  unperceived,  and  had  even  fixed  some,  but  they  were 
instantly  cut  down;  the  conflict  that  followed  was  desperate  and  sangui- 
nary, and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hlin- 
dred  men  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rising  now  became  general 
through  the  country,  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  in  all 
quarters;  so  that  of  the  whole  force  bruu<,'lit  into  the  country,  only 
three  months  before,  not  half  escaped.  Mavrocordato  arrived  in  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1823,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
months. 

The  national  congress  met  at  Astros,  a  small  town  in  Argos,  on  the  lOth 
of  April,  J823,  in  a  garden  under  the  siiade  of  orange  trees;  nearly 
three  hundred  deputies  were  occupied  in  tlie  debates,  wiiich  began  at  sun- 
rise. The  following  oath  was  taken  at  the  first  meeting  by  each  num- 
ber:— "1  swear,  in  the  name  of  God  and  my  country,  to  act  with  a  pure 
and  inishaken  patriotism,  to  promote  a  sincere  union,  and  abjure  every 
thought  of  personal  interest  in  all  the  discussions  which  shall  lake  place 
in  this  second  national  congress."  Having  settled  a  number  of  impdriani 
points,  its  labours  ended  on  the  30ih.  The  third  meeting  of  the  coiiurp.'is 
was  deferred  for  two  years;  and  tlie  executive  and  legislative  body'^was 
transferred  to  Tripolizza,  where  measures  were  immediately  taken  for 
opening  the  third  campaign.  The  enemy  was  not  ic'le  as  the  snnnntr 
advanced;  a  fleet  of  seventeen  frigates,  and  sixty  smaller  vessels,  was 
Bent  with  stores  to  supply  the  reioaiiiiDg  fortresses  ir,  Negropont,  Candia 
and  the  Morea ;  and  alter  accomplishing  this  obj.ect,  the  capitan  pacjia 
arrived  at  Patras  about  the  middle  of  June.  Yusiiff  Pacha  It-d  on  alarg( 
body  to  Thermopyhe,  and  Mustaplia  coniliu-teij  another  to  the  pass  of 
Neopatra,  near  Zeilomii,  the  former,  es[)e('iaily,  laying  waste  the  whole 
country,  and  coiinnitting  all  manner  of  excesses.  Odysseus  in  the  mean- 
time arrived  from  Athens,  and  Nikitas  from  Tripolizza,  and  a  sort  of 
guerilla  warfare  was  commenced,  which  yo  Irarrassed  the  Turks  under 
Yusulf  that  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder.    Mustapha  was  at- 
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lacked,  and  lorced  to  take  refuge  at  Carystos,  where   he  was  closely 

blockaded. 

Marco  Bozzaris,  who  commanded  the  Ci  rocks  at  Crionero,  fell  on  the 
Turks,  and  either  killed  or  captured  two-thirds  of  tJieir  number.  The 
game  brave  leader  undertook  a  forced  march  against  Mustapha,  who  had 
14,000  men,  while  he  had  only  2000.  On  assigning  each  man's  part  at 
midiiig'''  on  the  I'^ih,  his  last  words  were,  "If  you  lose  sight  of  me 
during  the  combv .,  tieek  me  in  the  pacha's  tent."  On  his  arrival  at  the 
centre,  he  sounded  his  bugle,  as  agreed  upon,  and  the  enemy,  panic- 
struck,  fled  in  all  directions.  In  the  midst  of  the  attack,  which  was  now 
jreneral,  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  at  last  carried  off  from  the  field  ex- 
piring; the  struggle,  however,  was  maintained  till  day-light;  when  the 
Greeks  were  victorious  on  ail  points,  and  the  loss  of  tlio  enemy  was  not 
less  tlian  three  thousand.  One  of  the  first  acis  of  the  capitan  pacha,  on  his 
arrival  with  his  fleet,  had  been  to  declare  Rlissolonghi,  and  every  other 
Greek  port,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  entrance  t»f  a  few  (ircek  gun- 
boats, however,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  capitan  pacha  at  defiance  ;  having 
remained  inactive  for  above  liiree  months,  and  lost  nearly  a  third  of  his 
crews  by  epidemics,  he  at  length  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1824,  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  president  and  senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  islands,  de- 
ciarin;;  their  neutrality,  and  their  firm  resolution  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  contest ;  also  prohibiting  any  foreigner,  who  should  do  so,  from  re- 
siding in  the  islands.  Among  the  Greeks,  dissensions  still  prevailed,  every 
faction  following  its  own  plans,  and  seeking  to  advance  its  own  inllneiice. 
Mavrocordato,  Colocotroni,  and  Ypsiliinti,  headed  different  factions, 
among  the  members  of  which  there  was  neither  unanimity  of  counsel, 
noruniformiiy  of  action.  The  Turkish  fleet  sailed  on  tiie  2.'3rd  of  April. 
Tlie  Greek  senate  summoned  Colocotroni  to  surrender  himself,  and  to  de- 
hver  up  Napoli  and  Tripolizza,  but  he  refused;  the  troops  liiat  were  in- 
vesting Patras  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  some  of  their  booty,  and 
were  withdrawn;  in  the  meantime  the  Turks  sailed  from  Lepanto  with 
fourteen  ships,  and  blockaded  Missolonghi.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
Greeks,  a  loan  of  about  jCSOO.OOO  was  contracited  for  in  London.  About 
this  period  Ipsara  was  threatened  by  the  Tnrkisii  fleet,  which  was  now  at 
Milylene.  The  island  of  Caso  was  attacked  on  the  8th  of  .lime  by  an 
Egyptian  squadron,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance  was  taken  on  the 
9lh!  Several  naval  actions  occurred  about  tliis  time,  in  which  the  Greeks 
generally  had  the  advantage;  and  had  not  the  long  delay  in  |).iying  the 
loan  in  London  threatened  ruin  to  the  cause,  the  success  of  tlieir  arms 
was  such  as  to  give  grsat  hopes  of  a  speedy  deliverance  from  tlie  Otto- 
man power.  On  the  18lli  of  April,  this  year.  Lord  Hyron  died  at  Missa- 
l()ii»hi,  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  after  having  zealously  dt^voted  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  from  tlie  time  he  first  landed,  in  Aiiitiist,  1823, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death.  His  exertions  had  been  great  and  nnremit- 
tiiit;,  but  lie  never  seems  to  have  been  free  from  a|)[)rehension  lest  the 
jealousies  and  divisions  among  the  Greek  leaders  should  nltinjately 
prove  destructive  to  all  their  patriotii;  efforts. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  insurrection  tliat  broke  out  on  the  iVIorea,  at 
the  head  of  whii-h  were  Colocotroni  and  his  sons,  the  troops  of  M:iliomet 
Ah,  paclia  of  Kgypt,  were  directed  to  land  in  great  force  there;  and  it 
!i(i\v  became  evident  that  the  neiglihourhorxi  of  Navariiio  was  di'siiiied  to 
be  the  .scat  of  war.  On  the  1st  of  May  tlie  Kyyplian  fleet,  from  sixty-five 
to  seveiiiv  sail,  left  the  ixirt  of  Siida,  vvliere  it  had  been  watched  by  a 
Greek  squadron  under  >liaoiilis,  who  now  sailed  to  Navarino.  On  the 
Bill,  MiaoiiUs'  squadron,  amnuiitiiig  to   twenty-two   vess<'ls,    was    near 

Z.uite;  I'ue  Kgvptiaii  fleet,  fortv-six  in  number.  i)eing  off  Sptiacteria.     In 
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about  an  nour  frrm  two  thouHHnd  to  throe  thoiisiind  troops  effected  a  de. 
I)ark-ati(iii  from  tlu!  Mgyptiari  flopt,  on  the  island.  Tho  jjarriBon  of  old 
Navarino  (lapitulaled  on  the  tenth,  and  the  garrison  of  Navarnio  on  ii,,. 
twenty- third.  After  the  surrender  of  Sphacteria,  a  great  part  of  tlio 
Plgypiian  tloet  was  followed  by  Miaonlis  into  the  harbour  of  Modon,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  destroyed  by  firo-sliips.  In  the  end  of  May  the 
Turkish  admiral  left  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  first  of  Juno  was  en- 
countered by  the  Hydrioto  Sakhturi,  who,  by  means  of  his  fire-ships,  de. 
stroyed  three  men  of  war  and  some  transports.  Soon  after  the  capitaii 
pacha  entered  Suda,  and  joined  the  Kgyptian  fleet  from  Navarino.  'j'jie 
(jJreek  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  having  no  fire-ships,  they  re- 
tired to  Hydra,  while  the  Turkish  admiral  landed  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand  men  at  Navarino,  and  went  to  Missolonghi  with  seven  frigates 
and  many  smaller  vessels.  The  siege  was  now  vigorously  pressed  ;  the 
lagune  was  penetrated  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  Anatolica,  an  island  on 
the  north,  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  supply  of  water  was  now  cm 
off",  batteries  had  been  erected  near  the  main  works  of  the  place,  the  ram- 
parts had  been  injured,  and  part  of  the  ditches  filled  up;  at  length  a  goii- 
eral  attack  was  ordered  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  town  assailed  m 
four  places  at  once.  On  the  3rd  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  tweiity-five 
brigs,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  small  ships  of  war  and  all  the  boats  In 
the  higune,  relieved  Missolonghi,  and  obliged  the  enemy's  fleet  to  retire. 
On  the  lOtli  the  Greeks  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  burn  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On  the  20lh  the  fleet  of  the  (ireeks 
about  thirty  sail,  commanded  by  Miaoulis,  engaged  the  Turks  betwepii 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Chiarenza,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  lasti-d 
with  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights,  till  at  length  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  29th  another  naval  action  look  place,  and 
skirmishes  on  the  two  next,  days,  when  the  Greeks  forced  the  enemy  to 
take  shelter  in  the  gulf. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  during  the  year  1826  to  give  the  Greeks 
encouragement.     After  a  lengthened  blockade  of  Missolonghi,  in  which 
every  eflbrt  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to  defend  it,  that  important  fortress 
was  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.     Nor  were  the  events  of  the  early  part 
of  1827  such  as  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  this  prolonged 
and  barbarous  contest.     Athens  was  taken  in  May  by  the  Turks  under 
Kiutaki,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  lord  Cochrane  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  considerable  naval  force.      The  loss  of  the  Greeks  "on 
this  occasion  amounted  to  seven  hundred  men  killed,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  taken  prHoners,  including  eighteen  Philhellenians  of  difl'erent 
countries.    Kiutaki,  supposing  that  Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Church 
were  among  the  Europeans,  had  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  and, 
after  examing  them  carefully,  caused  the  eighteen  Europeans  to  be  po- 
niarded before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Greeks  to  be  massacred.    The  interference  of  the  great  European  powers 
could  no  longer  well  be  deferred ;  and  an  important  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  was  concluded,  expressly  with  a  view  to  put 
an  end  to  this  horrid  warfare,  and,  under  certain  tributary  stipulations,  to 
establish  the  independence  of  Greece.     The  ambassadors  of  the  tliree 
powers,  on  the  16th  of  August,  presented  the  said  treaty  to  the  Porte,  and 
waited  for  an  answer  till  the  31st.    Meanwhile  the  Greek  governmenr 
proclaimed  an  armistice  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  London;  hut 
the  reis  efl^endi  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  three  powers.    The  Greeks 
then  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  on  the  9th  of  September  tlie  Tur- 
kish-Egyptian fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Navarino.    A  British  squadron  ap- 
peared in  the  bay  on  the  13tli,  under  Admiral  Codrington.      To  this  a 
French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Higny,  and  a  Russian,  under  Count  Hey 
den,  united  themselves  on  the  22nd.    They  demanded  from  Ibrahim  Pa- 
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cha  a  (■)>H»atiuti  of  hostilities  ;  this  h«  promised,  and  went  out  with  a  part 
if  his  fleet,  but  was  furred  td  return  uitu  tiie  liay.     lie,  however,  ton- 
uiuu'd  the  devasliitiuiis  ill  lliu  Morea,  and  guyc  nu  answer  to  the  cum 
p|;iiiiis  u(  the  Hiimirals. 

'I'lii;  ctiinltined  N(|tiadronH  of  Kn(;laiid,  Frane(>,  and  Russia  now  cntercil 
,|ie  hay,  where  liie  Turkish-Kiijypli.iii  Heel  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
riie  fiiMl  shots  were  fired  from  the  'rurkish  side,  and  killed  two  Kiiglish- 
men.     This  was  the  signal  for  a  deadly  contest,  in  whkch  Codrinutoo 
nearly  destroyed  the  'rurkish-Kgypliiin  armada  of  one  hundred  and  tei 
slii|i.>*!     Some  weto  burned,  others  drivi  n  on  shore,  and  the  rest  disabled 
Kiuayed  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  the  Porte  seiz»'d  all  the  ships  of  the 
Kiiiiiks  in  C^onstantinople,  detained  tliem  for  some  time,  and  stopixMl  all 
iiiiiiinunicatioii  with  the  allied  powers,  till  iiidemnifieatit)!!  should  be  made 
lor  the  destruction  of  the  lleet.     At  the  same  lime  it  prepared  for  war; 
;tiiil  the  several  ambassadors  left  ('unstantinople.     Upon  this  the  I'orte 
.illiiled  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  ;  but  it  was  evident  they  were  in- 
«iiiieic;  for  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  ayans  were  now  eiiUed  to 
L'uiihtanlinople,  und  discussed  with  the  I'orte  tiie  preparations  for  war; 
ami  all  the  Moslems,  from  the  ago  of  nineteen  to  fifty,  were  called  on  to 
;iriii.     In  the  meantime,  the  president  of  the  Greeks,  Capo  d'Istrias,  es- 
liihlishcd  a  high  nalionai  council  at  Na|)oli  di  Uomania:    took  measures 
lor  instituting  a  national  bank ;   and  put  the  military  on  a  new  footing 
The  attempts  at  pacification  were  fruitless,  because  the  I'orte  rejected 
evL'ry  proposal,  and  in  Britain  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  looked  on  as  an 
"iiiiioward  event."     In  this  stale  of  indecision  and  uncertainty,  lliraham 
luok  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  number  of  Greek  captives  as  slaves  to 
i;^ry|it.     In  the  meantime,  the  French  cabinet,  in  concurrence  with  the 
liriiisli,  to  carry  into  execution  the  treaty  of  London,  sent  a  body  of  troops 
t«i  the  Morea,  while  Admiral  Codrington  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  vice- 
roy of  I'igypt,  at  Alexandria  (August  C),  the  terma  of  which  were  that 
Ibrahim  I'acha  should  evacuate  the  Morea  with  his  troops,  and  set  at  lib- 
erty his  Greek  prisoners.     Those  Greeks  who  had  been  (tarried  into  slavery 
III  Kgypt,  were  to  be  freed  or  ransomed :  one  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
iiowever,  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  to  garrison  the  fortresses  in  the 
Morea.     To  force  Ibrahim  to  comply  with  these  terms,  the  French  gen- 
erid  Miison  arrived,  on  the  S29th  of  the  following  .\ugust,  with  one  hundred 
1111(1  til'ty-four  transport  ships  in  the  bay  of  Coron.     After  an  amicable  ne- 
goiiiitioii,  Ibrahim  left  Navarino,  and  sailed  (October  4)  with  about  twen- 
ly-oiie  thousand  men,  whom  he  carried  with  the  wreck  of  the  fleet  to  Al- 
exandria; but  he  left  garrisons  in  the  Messenian  fortresses,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  thousand  men.     Maison  occupied  the  town  of  Navarino  with- 
out opposition ;  and  after  a  mere  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  those 
will)  held  the  citadels  of  Modon,  Coron,  and  Patras,  the  flags  of  the  allied 
powers  floated  on  their  walls. 

Nothing  hostile  was  undertaken  against  the  Turks  by  the  French  out 
of  the  Morea,  because  the  sultan  would  in  that  case  have  declared  war 
;trainst  France ;  and  Britain  and  France  carefully  avoided  such  a  result, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  mediate  between  the  Porle  and  Russia-  To 
lit iiiid  the  Morea,  however,  from  new  invasions  from  the  Turks,  the  three 
powers  agreed  to  send  a  manifesto  to  the  Porte  to  this  eflfect :  "That  they 
Blmiild  place  the  Morea  and  the  Cydades  under  their  protection  till  the 
lime  wlien  a  definite  arrangement  should  decide  the  fate  of  the  provinces 
wliich  the  allies  had  taken  possession  of,  and  that  they  should  consider 
llie  entrance  of  any  military  force  into  this  country  as  an  attack  upon 
{ht'iiiselves.  They  required  the  Porte  to  come  to  an  explanation  with 
thiiin  concerning  the  final  pacification  of  Greece." 

The  Greeks,  in  ilie  meantime,  coutiinied  hostilities;  and  the  Turks  re- 
laxed not  in  rcialuiiiiiur  w.ih  bitter  vengeance  on  all  whocanxe  within  theii 


and 
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j)ow(!r;  nor  wnuld  M;ilimi>iiil  rcrall  ilii*  ••diet  uf  •'Xlrrminiitioii  wnich  n« 
liad  prcdioiiiirtMl  vvIhm  he  «(Miiiii;iri  IimI  Dr.im  Ali,  ii  fi-w  yurH  before,  to 
briii}^  liiiii  the  iisIii-h  i»f  l'('lo|HMiiiesux.  Miratiim  Icid  wiinlonly  liiiriied  Oowti 
ihr  (dive  (rrovcM  iis  fur  us  his  AmI)iiuii  apri'iid,  iiiid  th«  (ini  k«*  wfrc  iim,|i 
in  the  drepeot  niioery. 

It  iiiiiHt  iKit  he  Mii|/p()«nd  that  the  allied  powers  were  wholly  iiiiiniiKlfui 
of  tlic  >;ri'at  ()l)j<-rt  lliey  h.ni  iiinifrtakiii ;  hut  iniuiy  MeriDiisotmtacle.M  tend. 
ing  l<»  diiay  iln  aceoinidishmciit  prcmMited  llit'insclvcs  at  «v.'ry  xlepof  the 
negotiation'.  The  Uahih  of  a  settlement  wuh,  howev»T,  at  Iciijfih  agreed 
upon,  the  piineipal  points  of  whi<di  may  l)e  thns  Jjrielly  stated  ;— '|'||e 
(JreekH,  to  (i!iy  to  the  Porte  an  aiiinial  tril)nte ;  a  jonit  eorninissioii  (jf 
Turks  iukI  <!reeks  to  determine  the  indemtnticatioii  of  the  Turks  lor  iIih 
loss  of  property  in  (ireectr;  <;reec(!  to  enjoy  a  qualified  indepeniieiice 
under  tlie  Hoverei>{nly  of  the  I'orte  ;  the  ({(tvernment  to  he  under  an  liered' 
:iary  Christian  iirinee,  not  of  the  family  of  either  of  ilu!  allied  sovereijins; 
at  every  snecession  of  the  hereclitary  prince,  nn  additional  year's  irilmtc 
tu  he  paid;  mutual  amnesty  to  lie  required  :  and  all  (ireeks  to  l)e  allowed 
a  year  to  sell  their  properly  and  leave  the  Turkish  territories. 

The  situation  of  Capo  d'lslrias,  the  president,  was  <!ll  this  time  most 
embarrassinu.  lie  was  without  means,  in  a  land  torn  by  diseonl ;  yet  liig 
attention  had  been  zcialmisly  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  order, 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  llie  formation  of  a  regular  army ;  llie  es- 
tablishment of  courts  of  justice,  and  sidiools  of  mutual  instruciion ;  of 
means  for  (;ollectini{  the  revemie,  and  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
wretched  remnants  of  the  population.  He  called  together  the  fourili  na- 
tional assembly,  at  Argos,  and  in  a  l'>:ig  address  (July  23,  [&20),  gave  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  his  measures,  iiarticiil.irly  dj. 
reeling  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  organization  of  the  lorces 
and  the  revenue. 

The  conferences  between  the  ministers  of  the  three  jioweis,  at  Loiuion, 
had  now  for  their  object  to  sele(;t  a  prince  to  wear  tlie  crown  of  (Irccec' 
It  was  first  offered  to  I'rince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  February  3,  |8:i0, 
and  was  accepted  by  him,  as  "sovereign  prince  of  Greece,"  (ui  ti;e  JOth. 
On  further  consideration,  however,  he  resigned  the  honour;  alledginir  as 
his  reasons — the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  tlieir 
dissatisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  He  fiuiher  observni, 
that  the  answer  of  the  i)resident  of  Greece  to  his  appointment,  in  his  judg. 
ment,  announced  a  forced  submission  to  the  allied  powers,  and  eveii  tliiil 
forced  submission  was  accompanied  by  reservations  of  the  highest  im. 
portance.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  shown  in  England,  and  various  nio- 
tivcs  were  itssigm-d  to  the  prince  for  his  refusal ;  hut  it  is  perhaps  uhik!. 
cessary  to  seek  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  would  force  itself  on 
,,he  notice  of  any  man  of  correct  feelings  and  good  taste,  namely,  tlit-  irk- 
someness  of  tilling  a  regal  station,  with  the  consciousness  that  Jiis  iniwil- 
ling  subjects  regarded  hi?,n  as  an  intruder  and  a  tyrant.  After  the  resig- 
nation  ol  Leo|)u|d,  seve^Al  princes  Were  proposed  as  candidates  for  tlie 
throne;  and  at  h'liglii  <  Uho,  a  younger  son  of  the  king  of  Havaria,  accepted 
the  trust,  and  w\is  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  August  30,  183-2.  Duriiiy  the 
discontents  and  jealousies  of  the  previous  year,  Count  Capo  d'Istria,  tlie 
president,  was  assassinated. 

Such  havoc  had  the  ravages  of  war  made  in  Greece,  and  so  necessary 
was  repose  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  first  years  of  Oiiio's 
reign  passed  avv;iy  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  manner;  although  the  sul- 
len murmur  of  discontent  was  occasionally  heard  as,  one  by  one,  the  .sev- 
eral state  !i|ii>.iintments  were  filled  by  the  king's  (Jorman  friends,  to  tlit 
exclusion  of  natives.  At  length,  in  September,  1S43,  the  people,  urgd 
by  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  rose  against  the  (tniisiitiited  authorities  uf 
\he  kingdom,  and  accomplished  a  revolution  without  bloodshed  or  vio- 
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(encf — without  nulnngcriiiK  t)i<'  pirioiiiil  Hiiffty,  ur  iiiflK  tiiitt  any  huriiilia 
lioii  oil  tliu  kiiii(.  'I'lif  iiiiiii^ti-rH  wiTc  urri'Mti'il  at  lli(';i  lioiiitt'M,  hut  were 
lilicriiti'il  ui  a  r«tw  hourH.  Tlit;  popul.K-t'  asiteinl)li'(l  in  rniiii  of  llii;  palurn, 
;iii(l  (Iciiiiiiiiii'd  ii  <'llll^tllutioll.  'I'lic  kiiiK  ar<Hurt'il  tLf  |)i'()|)lc  ;liiii  lu>  would 
ciiiisider  tlicir  (ieiiiaitil,  and  that  of  thu  army,  aftrr  (-<iii!tultiii){  wiih  his 
iniuiatvrs,  tht;  state  couiioil,  and  furt'li^ii  aiiihao^indorii,  Lut  was  mroriiifd 
llial  th);  iniiiisttT!*  wen;  iiu  Ioniser  roroiiiiizt-d,  and  that  tht;  cuuiicil  of  ntute 
\vrrt>  iImmi  (I('libt'rnliii((  on  the  hi-st  course  to  piirHue.  An  addrcHii  from 
this  liody  waH  sulistqucntly  prcHcntfd  to  the  kn\g,  in  which  the  iiittaiit 
,|i>uiissal  of  the  liavarian  ininiati'rx  was  insisted  on,  and  a  list  of  thosn 
clioHcn  to  Huceeed  thcni  in  olliiu)  was  pii'Meiited.  WiHuly  foroHeein);  tho 
result  of  i-eHiHtinii;  doinandH,  whieh  were  I'ounded  in  jumice  and  reaHoii,  his 
iiKiJi'Hty  with  a  (,'ood  (rrace  acceded  to  them,  and  the  afTair  terminated 
ip;);trently  to  the  satiHfactiuii  of  all  parlies.  It  is,  however,  too  important 
I  catastropliu  in  the  history  of  Greece  to  lie  dismissed  with  so  hlight  h 
notice;  we  shall  therefore  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  extract  Iroin 
an  account  of  this  bloodless  revolution,  as  given  in  a  CJreek,  paper  of  llie 
l')lli  of  Scpleinher,  1813: — 

"  A  wise  revolution,  accomplished  in  one  day,  amid  tlie  most  perfect 
order,  without  a  sinjrle  ortensive  cry  being  uttered,  even  ajfainst  the  Uava- 
riuiis,  has  renewed  the  claims  of  (ireece  to  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of 
nations  and  their  governments.  Kvery  body  knows  the  unfortunate  situ- 
Hlioii  ill  wiiicli  (.Jreece  was  placed.  The  (ireeks  had  exhausted  every 
means  in  their  power  to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  a  truly  natimial 
policy.  The  parliaments  uf  France  and  Knglaiid,  and  the  London  confer- 
ence, had  vainly  acknowledged  the  many  grievances  of  the  (Ireek  people; 
the  government  obstinately  persevered  in  its  evil  course.  The  nation  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  plunge  itself  into  the  abyss  opened  by  ten  years' 
mistakes  and  incapacitv,  or  to  extricate  itself  therefrom  by  a  dangerous 
but  inevitable  ulWnl.  For  some  time  tiie  movement  was  in  progress  of 
preparation  on  ditrereiit  points  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be  ell'ected 
without  any  disorder.  The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  government 
against  those  who  sought  to  enlighten  it,  the  extraordinary  dispositions 
adopted  within  the  last  few  days,  with  a  view  to  assail  the  liberty,  and  the 
very  lives  of  the  citi/ens  (a  military  tribune  had  been  established)  most 
devoted  to  tiie  national  interests,  necessarily  tended  tn  hasten  the  mani- 
festation ()tili(  (  Mitemplated  movement. 

"La-'      ^ht,  at  ivvo o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  few  musket  shots,  fired  in  the  air, 
annoiii    >  a  ilie  assembling  of  the  people  in  different  quarters  of  Athens. 
Suo- 
tovva» 

-.  afhiiijg  the  place,  the  entire  garrison,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
.1  w  up  uiid*r  the  windows  of  the  king,  in  frontof  the  palace,  and  the  peo- 
,t,  having  stationed  themselves  in  the  rear,  all  in  one  voice  demanded  a 
ipustitution.  The  king  appeared  at  a  low  window,  and  assured  the  people 
lliat  he  would  take  into  consideration  their  demand  and  that  of  the  army 
iifler  consulting  with  his  ministers,  the  council  of  state,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  foreign  powers.  But  live  commander,  M.  Calegri,  having 
stepped  forward,  made  known  to  his  nn|>sty  that  the  ministry  was  no 
longer  recognized,  and  that  the  council  ot  state  was  already  deliberating 
ou  tiie  best  course  to  be  adopted  under  <xisting  circumstances.  A  depu- 
tation of  the  council  shortly  after  waitet  on  the  king  with  the  documents 
diat  had  been  prepared  lor  his  perusal.  The  new  ministry  soon  afterward 
repaired  to  the  palace,  where  they  held  a  long  consultation  with  his  ma- 
jesty, who  shortly  appeared  in  the  balcony,  surrounded  by  his  ministers 
and  other  personages,  and  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people. 
The  cry  of  *  Long  live  the  constitutional  king,'  resounded  together  with 


i\:"T,  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  the  entire  garrison,  marched 
,y1  Uie  square  of  the  palace,  crying,  '  1  he  constitution  for  ever !'    On 
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that  of  the  '  constitution  for  ever.'    The  new  ministers  entered  immedi 
Hiely  on  the  discharge  of  their  functions." 

It  may  be  well  to  close  the  present  historic  sketch  with  a  few  remarks 
on  Greece  in  iis  past  and  present  state.  The  government  of  the  diflereju 
states  of  ancient  Greece  was  purely  monarchical ;  it  subsequently  varied 
from  a  mixed  monarchy,  as  in  Sparta,  to  a  democracy,  as  at  Athens.  In 
most  states  there  was  a  continued  struggle  between  an  oligarchical  and 
popular  faction  :  and,  as  one  or  other  prevailed,  their  adversaries  were 
exiled,  or  unrelentingly  put  to  death.  In  their  cultivation  of  literaluni 
and  the  arts,  they  surpassed  all  nations.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  still 
unrivalled;  and  Hesiod  and  others,  maintained  the  reputation  which 
their  great  poet  had  won.  Dramatic  composition  was  invented  by  Thes- 
pi«,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  .ffischines,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  History  was  cultivated  with  success  by  Heroduius,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Xcnophon ;  subsequently  by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  SicuIiks, 
4rrian,  and  Plutarch.  In  oratory  also  the  Greeks  excelled  :  there  is,  in.' 
deed,  no  name  in  history  more  honoured  for  commanding  eloquence  than 
that  of  Demosthenes.  Philosophy  was  also  prosecuted  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  there  were  several  eminent  teachers  cotemporary  with  Solon. 
Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  came  next ;  but 
it  flourished  most  after  the  time  of  Socrates,  e.  c.  400,  who  introduced  a 
pure  system  of  morality,  with  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  into  Greece, 
rlato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  who  were  termed  academics,  succeeded 
him  ;  and  other  schools  were  also  set  up ;  as  the  skeptics,  by  Pyrrho ; 
the  stoics,  by  Zeno ;  the  cynics,  by  Aristippus ;  and  the  epicureans,  by 
Epicurus:  the  object  of  all  these  schools  being  to  discover  what  was  the 
chief  aim  of  human  existence.  The  mathematical  sciences  were  hIso 
objects  of  early  attention  in  Greece ;  and  were  pursued  by  many  of  their 
teachers,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  were  purely  philosophical.    In 

f)ainting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  also,  the  Greeks  gave  proof  of  the 
lighest  excellence ;  the  finest  statues  in  the  world  are  of  Greek  execution ; 
and  the  styles  of  architecture,  distinguished  as  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinth- 
ian,  are  those  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  splendid  public  edi- 
fices. With  some  few  exceptions  the  Greeks  were  a  people  of  lively 
temperaments,  fertile  imagination,  social  habits,  and  elegant  taste :  but 
they  were  fickle  and  vindictive,  caring  little  for  principle,  and  even  incul- 
cating a  crafty  and  overreaching  policy.  They  ever  showed  an  extreme 
proneness  to  civil  discord,  and  through  their  own  dissensions  and  treach- 
ery they  first  fell  a  prey  to  Macedon,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  thus  described  : — "  There  is  a  pretty  marked 
distinction  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Greece- 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands.  Tlie  in- 
habitants of  northern  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and  warlike  spirit, 
with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  sLrongly  remind  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  by 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians.  In  eastern  Greece,  Parnassus, 
with  its  ancient  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  has 
maintained  itself;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  western  Greece  there  are 
also  some  remnants  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the  lanjjuage 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.     The  population  of  the  Pelo- 

Eonnesus  consists  nearly  of  the  same  races  as  that  of  northern  Greece, 
ut  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  the  inhab- 
itants of  Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argolia  and  a  partof  tlieancieni 
Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  who  all  speak  Greek,  there 
are  considerable  social  differences.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  uf  a 
mixed  character,  as  in  northern  Greece,  where  there  is  an  active  and  in- 
telligent body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans  in  the  towns,  ami 
among  them  some  of  Greek  stock.    The  Maniotcs  form  a  separate  class 
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ul  the  population  :  they  are  generally  called  Maniotes  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  districts  ;  but  iheir  true  namR,  which  they  have  never  lost,  is 
Spartans.     They  occupy  the  lofty  and  sterile   mountains  between   the 
gulfs  of  Laconia  and  Mcssenia,  the  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from 
the  sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of 
Taygetos,  though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below  them  are  no 
longer  held  by  a  conqueror,  and  the  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  the 
want  of  labourers.    In  the  islands,  there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Alba- 
nians and  Greeks.    The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and  Spozzia  have  lung  been 
known  as  active  traders  and  excellent  mariners.     The  Hydriotes  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  the  late  war;  the  Spez- 
ziutes,  more  prudent  and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  and  their 
merchant  navy.    The  island  of  Syra,  which  has  long  been    the  cen- 
tre of  an  active  commerce,  now   contains  the  remnant  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ipsara  and  Chios.     The  Ipsariots  are  an  active  and  handsome 
race,  and  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiots,  following  the  habits  of  their  ances- 
tors, are  fond  of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mer- 
cantile speculations ;  they  amass  wealth,  but  they  employ  it  in  founding; 
establishments  of  public  utility,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children.     In 
Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and 
the  fig  even  amid  the  most  barren  rocks;  in  Syra,  Santorin,andat  Naxos, 
they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race  of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced 
to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their 
ancestors.     Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of  Suliotes,  of  people 
from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Candiotes,  many  Greek  families  from  Asia 
Minor,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have  emigrated,  or  been  driven  by  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.    The  Ipsariots  are 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least  intermixture  of  foreign  blood. 
Tliey  have  the  fine  and  characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  preserved 
in  the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors ;  they  are  ingenious, 
iiKluacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enterprising,  vapouring,  and  disputa- 
tious.   The  modern  Greeks  are  generally  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
and  well  shaped  ;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and  expressive, 
eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebrows  arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and 
complexions  olive-coloured." 


THE   HISTORY 

OF    THE 

OTTOMAN  OR  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 


Thr  Turks  are  of  Tartarian  or  Scythian  extraction;  and  this  appelU- 
(ion  was  first  given  them  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  proper  name  ;  it  being  a 
general  title  of  honour  to  all  the  nations  cornprtdieiided  under  the  two 
principal  branches  of  Tartar  and  Mongol,  wlio  iliercfore  never  use  it  as  a 
proper  name  of  any  particular  nation.  The  Scythian,  or  Tartarian 
nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been  peculiarly  given,  dwelt 
Delwixt  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  bi-caine  first  known'  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  Heraclius,  emperor  of  the  Kast,  took  them  into  his  service, 
in  which  they  so  distinguislied  themselves,  by  their  fidelity  and  bravery  in 
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the  conquest  of  Persia,  that  the  Arabian  and  Saracen  caliphs  had  not  only 
select  bodies  of  them  for  guards,  but  their  armies  were  composed  of  tliem. 
Thus  gradually  getting  the  power  into  their  hands,  Ihe^  sei  up  or  de- 
throned caliphs  at  pleasure.  By  this  strict  union  of  the  Turks  wiil\  the 
Saracens  or  Arabs,  the  former  were  brought  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion,  so  that  they  are  now  become  intermixed,  and  have  jointly  enlaraed 
their  conquests  ;  but  as  the  Turks  became  superior  to  the  Saracens,  liioy 
subdued  them. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Ottoman  em 
pire.  Genghis-khan  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  issued  out  of  Great  Tartary 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  near  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  even  of  all  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  example  and  suc- 
cess, Shah  Solyman,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  Ih".  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  year  1214,  passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  borders  of  Syria ;  and  though  his  career  was  stopped 
there  by  Genghis-khan,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  second  tjoie 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grandson,  made 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  belonging 
to  the  Greciav.  empire ;  and  having,  in  the  year  1300,  at  the  city  of 
Carachifer,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Olhmans,  called  his  peo- 
ple after  his  own  name.  This  prince,  among  many  other  towns,  took,  in 
the  year  13Q6,  Prusa,  in  Bilhynia,  now  called  Bursa,  which  Orchan,  his  son 
and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Orchan  sent  Solyman  and 
Amurath,  his  two  sons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe;  the  former  of 
whom  reduced  the  city  of  Callipolis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos.  Ainu- 
rath  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government,  in  1360;  took  Aneyra, 
Adrianople,  and  Philipopolis  ;  and,  in  1362,  overran  Servia,  and  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Albania. 

Bajiizet,  his  son  and  successor,  was  very  successful  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  defeating  the  Christians  near  Nicopolis  ;  but,  in  1401,  he  was  routed 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  disagreed;  but  Mahomet  I. 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  and  his  son  Amurath  II.  distinguished  himself 
by  several  important  enterprises,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1444  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Hungarians  near  Varna.  The  Byzantine  empire 
was  already  cut  off  from  the  west,  when  Mahomet  II.,  the  son  of  Amu- 
rath and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  completed  the  work  ol 
conquest.  It  is  said,  that  the  reading  of  ancient  historians  had  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He  soon  attacked  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  taken  May  29,  1453 ;  aud  the  last  Paleologus, 
Constantino  XI.,  buried  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne. 

Mahomet  now  built  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  organized  the 
government  of  the  empire,  taking  for  his  model  Nushirvan's  organization 
of  the  Persian  empire.  In  1456,  he  subdued  the  3Iorea,  and  in  14G1,  led 
Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebizond,  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Pius  II. 
called  in  vain  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms. 

Mahomet  conquered  the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and  Epiriis  in 
1466,  after  the  death  of  Scanderbeg.  He  took  Negropont  and  Lemnos 
from  the  Venetians,  CaflTa  from  the  Genoese,  and,  in  1473,  obliged  the 
khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  of  the  family  of  Genghis-khan,  to  do  him  hom- 
age. In  1480,  he  had  already  conquered  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  great  projects  against  Rome  and 
Persia.  His  grandson,  Selim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  murdered  his 
father,  drove  back  the  Persian  power  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
He  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  conquered,  in  1517,  Egypt,  Syria,  ai.d 
Palestine.  During  fifty  years,  the  arms  of  the  Ottomans,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  were  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  especially  under  Solymiin  if. 
the  Magnificent,  also  called  the  Lawgiver,  who  reigned  between  irin  and 
1666.     In  1522,  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  knights  of  St.  John,  iiiid,  bj 
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the  victory  of  Mohaez,  in  1526,  subdued  half  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a 
tribute  from  Moldavia,  and  was  successful  against  the  Persians  in  Asia,  so 
gs  to  make  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia  subject  to  him.  Me  was 
already  threatening  to  overrun  Germany,  and  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Mahomet  in  the  west,  when  he  was  checked  before  the  walls  of  Vienn.i, 
jn  15J0.  But  as  Hungary  had  placed  its  king,  John  Zapolya,  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  lite  padishah,  and  the  successful  corsair  Barbarossa 
was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  conquered  Northern  Africa,  and 
laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Corfu,  the  sultan  Solyman  might 
have  conquered  Europe,  had  he  known  how  to  give  firmness  and  consis- 
tency to  his  plans.  He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Genoese  Andrew  Doria,  by  the  grand-master  Lavalelto  in  Malta,  and  by 
Zriny,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth. 

Twelve  sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  warlike,  and  most  of  them  con- 
tinually victorious,  had  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
raised  the  power  of  the  crescent ;  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  state 
vtas  yet  undevelped.  Solyman,  indeed,  by  his  laws,  completed  the  or- 
ganization begun  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  in  1538  united  the  priestly 
dignity  of  the  caliphate  to  the  Ottoman  porte  ;  but  he  could  not  incorpo- 
rate into  a  whole  the  conquered  nations.  He  also  imprisoned  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  seraglio. 

From  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman  degenernied,  and  the  power  of  the 
porte  declined.  From  Solyman's  death,  in  1556,  to  our  own  time,  most 
of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  have  ascended  the  throne  from  a  prison,  and 
lived  in  the  seraglio  until,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  tliey  again 
exchanged  a  throne  for  a  prison.  Several  grand  viziers  have,  at  dilferent 
periods,  alone  upheld  the  fallen  stale,  while  the  nation  continued  to  sink 
deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  slavery  ;  and  pachas,  more  rapa- 
cious and  more  arbitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  ruled  in  the  pro- 
vinces. In  its  foreign  relations,  the  pone  was  the  sport  of  European 
politicians,  and  more  than  once  was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles in  a  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While  all  Europe  was  making 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman  nation  and  govern- 
ment remained  inactive  and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doc- 
trines of  absolute  fate,  ;md  elated  by  their  former  military  glory,  the 
Turks  looked  upon  foreigners  with  contempt,  as  infidels.  Without  any 
settled  plan,  but  incited  by  hatred  and  a  thirst  for  conquest,  they  carried 
oa  the  war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  The  rev,)lts  of 
the  janizaries  and  of  the  governors  became  dangerous.  The  suspicions  of 
the  despot,  however,  were  generally  quieted  with  the  dagger  and  the  bow- 
string; and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  were  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  soldiery  and  of  the  ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throne  frequently 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers  ;  and  the  people  looked  with  indifference  upon 
the  murder  of  a  hated  sultan,  or  the  deposition  of  a  weak  one. 

Mustapha  I.  was  twice  dethroned;  Osman  II.  and  Ibrahim  were 
strangliul,  the  former  in  1622,  tlie  latter  in  1G48.  Selim  II.,  indeed,  con- 
quered Cyprus  in  1571,  but  in  the  same  year,  Don  .lohn  of  Austria  defeated 
tlie  Turkisli  fleet  at  Lepanto.  A  century  after,  under  Mahomet  IV.,  in 
1G69,  Caiidia  was  taken,  after  a  resistance  of  thirteen  years ;  and  the 
\izier  Kara  Mustapha  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  who  had  been  oppressed 
hy  Austria,  their  general,  Count  Tekeli,  for  a  king,  in  1632  ;  but,  the  very 
next  year,  he  was  driven  back  from  Vienna,  which  he  had  besicirod,  and, 
after  the  defeat  at  Mohaez,  in  1687,  the  Ottomans  lost  most  of  the  strong 
places  in  Hungary.  The  exasperated  people  threw  their  sultan  into  pri- 
son; but,  in  a  short  time,  the  grand  vizier,  Kiuprili  Mustapha,  restored 
order  and  courage,  and  recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  banners  ;  but  he 
was  slain  in  the  battle  against  the  Germans  near  Salankcnieii,  in  1691. 
At  last,  the  sultan  Mustapha  H.  hiin.uclf  took  the  field  ;  but  he  was  opposed 
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by  the  hero  Eugene,  the  conqueror  at  Zentha,  in  1697;  and,  on  the  Do 
Peter  the  Great  conquered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  then^fore,  by  tu 
treaty  of  Carlovvitz,  in  IGOn,  to  renounce  liis  claims  upon  Transylvania 
and  tlie  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theias,  to  give  up  the 
Morea  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland 
and  to  leave  Azoph  to  tiie  Russians.  ' 

Thus  coMiinenc(!a  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  revolt  of  the  i;in|. 
series,  wh(»,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid  discipline,  wished  to  carry  on 
pommerce,  and  live  in  houses,  obliged  the  sultan  to  abdicate.  His  sue 
cessor,  the  imbecile  and  voluptuous  Achmet  I.I.,  saw  with  indifTertiice 
the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the 
great  northern  war.  Charles  XII.,  whom  he  protected  after  his  defint  at 
Puliowa,  finally  succeeded  in  involving  him  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the 
czar,  although  surrounded  with  his  whole  army,  easily  obtained  the  peace 
of  the  Prnth,  by  the  surrender  of  Azoph,  in  1711.  In  1715,  the  grand 
vizier  attacked  Venice,  and  took  the  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the 
I'epublic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade  in  I717 
obliged  the  porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz,  in  171;,  Tc- 
meswar,  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  but  still  it  re- 
tained t*e  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  Achmet's  arms  in  Persia- 
in  consequence  of  which  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  1730,  In  1736,  the  Russian  general  Munmich  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Ottomans ;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  not 
successful,  and  tiie  French  ambassador  in  Constantinople  effected  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade,  by  which  the  porte  regained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and 
Wallachia. 

Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  soon  after  her  elevation,  began  to  make 
it  a  favourite  object  in  her  plan  of  politics  to  gain  a  dictatorial  ascendency 
over  the  king  and  diet  of  Poland.  This  she  effected  partly  by  the  intri- 
gues and  persuasive  bribes  of  her  minister  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and 
partly  by  marching  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom:  but  as  soon  as 
this  hostile  step  was  taken,  the  porte  took  the  alarm,  and  stimulated  bv 
jealousy  of  its  northern  rival,  resolved  to  support  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poles.  These  resolutions  being  formed  in  the  diviui  o( 
Constantinople,  M.  Obreskow,  the  Russian  resident  there,  was,  according 
to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Turks  on  such  occasions,  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  (October  5, 17C8.)  War  was 
declared  against  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  collect  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Russia  was  far  from  seeking  a  rupture  with  the  porte,  being  fully  employed 
in  important  objects  nearer  home;  but  being  unable  to  prevent  n  war, 
two  armies,  amounting  together  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
were  formed,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  of  which  Prince  Gallitzin  crossed 
the  Dniester,  and  entered  Moldavia,  with  a  view  of  becoming  master  of 
Choczin;  but  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  vizier  frustrated 
all  his  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  repass  the  river,  'i'he  impatience  of 
the  Turks  to  pursue  these  advantages,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
into  Podolia,  excited  a  general  disgust  at  the  cautious  and  circunisppci 
conduct  of  their  leader;  in  consequence  of  which  he  wr.s  removed,  and 
Maldovani  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  precipitate  and  incautious,  appointed  in  his 
stead ;  wlio.  by  repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Dneister  in  sight  of  iht 
Riist<i.in  army,  lost  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight  twenty-four  thousand 
of  his  best  troops ;  which  spread  such  general  discontent  through  the 
army,  that,  renouncing  all  subordination,  the  troops  retreated  tunuiitu- 
ously  towards  the  Danube,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men  are  said 
to  hi%ve  abandoned  the  standard  of  Mahomet  in  this  preci|)itatt'  (light. 
The  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  overrun  by  the 
Russians,  and  most  of  the  places  of  Birength  became  easy  preys  to  i.ic 
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tonqueror.  The  campaign  which  opened  su  auspiciously  for  the  Ottomans, 
py  the  rashness  and  foUy  of  their  general  ended  in  their  disgrace  and 
ruin.     'I'he  vizier  was  degraded  and  banished. 

'I'he  czarina,  who  almost  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign  had 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  efficient  naval  force,  which,  under  the  super 
iiiipiidence  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  had  been   successfully  effected,  now 
caused  a  large  fleet  of  Kusaian  men-of-war,  commanded  by  Count  Orlow, 
to  piceed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  annoy  the  Turks  on 
their  exionsive  coasts  in  the  Levant.     The  unskilfulncss  of  the  Russians 
111  niariiime  affairs  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  their  fleet;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1770,  that  it  arrived  at   the  scene  of  a:'tion,  al- 
though many  experienced  British  oflicers  were  volunteers  in  the  expedi- 
tion.   Tiie  Turks,  to  whom  the  sea  has  ever  proved  a  fatal  element,  for 
some  time  iiad  no  force  capable  of  opposing  the  enemy,  so  that  the  Morea 
was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  and  several  places  of  strength  were  taken ; 
the  Greek  inhabitants  everywiiere  joyfully  received  the  invaders;  but  at 
Ifiijrth  an  army  of  Albanians  being  collected,  they  drove  the  Russians  lo 
ilieu- ships,  and  having  recovered  the  whole  country,  chastised  the  revolt 
of  its  inhabitants  by  the  lawless  vengeance  of  a  licentious  soldiery.    The 
Russians,  now  driven  from  the  Morea,  had  advanced  in  full  force  into  the 
Egeaii  sea,  and,  passing  the  straits  which  divide  the  island  of  Scio  from 
the  coast  of  Natolia,  wsre  met  by  a  Turkish  fleet  of  superior  force.     A 
furious  engagement  ensued  on  the  5lh  of  July,  in  which  the  Russian  ad- 
miral Spiritof  encountered  the  capitan  pacha,  in  the  Sultana  of  ninety 
guns,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.     The  two  ships  running  close   together, 
grappled  each  other.     The  llussians,  by  throwing  hand  grenades,  set  the 
enemy's  ship  on  fire,  wh'ch  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  reached  the  Russian 
ship.    This  dreadful  spectacle  suspended  the  action  between   tht    two 
fleets,  until  both  ships  blew  up.    G.;ly  twenty-four  Russians  were  sa  yd, 
among  whom  were  the  admiral,  his  son,  and  Count  Theodore  Orlow  ;  the 
ship  carried  ninety  brass  guns,  and  had  on  board  a  chest  containing  500,000 
rubles  (c£  112,500  sterling.) 

Alihough  each  fleet  was  equally  affected  by  this  event,  yet  it  infused  a 
panic  among  the  Turks,  which  the  Russians  did  not  partake  of.  Duking 
the  remainder  of  the  day  the  Turks  maintained  the  action;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  iiight,  the  capitan  pacha,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  oflicers, 
irave  orders  for  each  ship  to  cut  its  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Natolia,  near  a  small  town  anciently  called  Cyssus,  but  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Chisme.  Hossein  Bey,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
for  war  to  be  second  in  command,  saved  his  ship  by  ffravely  forcing  his 
way  through  the  enemy's  fleet.  Here  the  Russian  fleet  soon  after  blocked 
them  up,  apd  begui  a  furious  cannonade  ;  which  being  found  ineffectual, 
afire  ship  was  sent  in  at  midnight,  on  the  7th  of  .luly.,  which,  by  the  intrepid 
tiehaviour  of  Lieutenant  Dug:dale,  grappled  a  Turkish  man-uf-war.  and 
the  wind  at  that  moment  being  very  high,  the  whole  Ottoman  fleet  was 
consumed,  except  one  man-of-war  and  a  few  galleys  which  were  towed 
oflT  by  the  Russians.  The  Russians  next  morning  entered  the  harbour 
;tii(i  bombanied  the  town  and  a  castle  that  protected  it;  and  a  shot  hap- 
pening to  blow  up  the  magazine,  both  were  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
jlius,  through  the  fatal  misconduct  of  a  commander,  there  was  scarce  a 
vesiige  left,  in  a  few  hours,  of  a  town,  a  castle,  and  a  fine  (Icet,  which 
had  ail  been  in  existence  the  day  before.  \i  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
ihiil  this  place  was  rendered  famous  by  a  great  victory  which  the  Ro- 
mans gained  there  over  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
191. 

The  Turkish  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixty  to 
nnicty  guns,  besides  a  number  of  xebecs  and  galleys,  aiiicunliiig  in  the 
whole  lo  near  thirty  sail.     The  Rnssimis  had  only  tea  ships  of  the  liua. 
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and  five  frigates.  The  Turkish  fleet  being  annihilated,  it  might  have  Dceii 
expected  that  the  Russian  admiral  would  have  shaiten  tlie  Ottuniaii  em- 
pire  to  its  very  foundations  :  that  it  would  have  put  it  to  the  proof  how 
far  the  Dardanelles  were  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont.  Had 
he  proved  successful  against  those  celebrated  barriers,  Constantinople 
it.self,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  seenis  evi- 
dent the  views  of  Russia  did  not  extend  to  the  effecting  such  a  purpose 
her  fleet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  was  only  employed  in  niakJiiB 
descents  on  the  Turkish  islands,  and  with  little  or  no  success.  In  (11^ 
space  of  time  the  great  Russian  army  havmg  passed  the  Danube,  found 
its  progress  in  Bulgaria  stopped  by  the  range  of  mountains  which  inter, 
sects  that  country,  whilst  it  was  continually  harassed  by  detachments 
from  the  Turkish  camp.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  by 
each  empire,  and  although  tl..it  of  Russia  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  no 
beneficial  consequences  had  been  realized.  In  this  state  of  affairs,'ilie 
grand  seignor  Musfapha  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  January  21 
1774,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reign ;  he 
appointed  his  brother  Abdulhamet  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne.  The 
war  was  continued  with  spirit ;  but  a  large  Turkish  army,  commanded  by 
the  reis  effendi,  being  most  disgracefully  defeated  by  General  Kamenski 
the  porle,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  war,  was  compelled  to  receive 
terms  from  the  conqueror.  A  peace  was  signed  on  the  21stof  July,  I774 
at  Kainardgiac,  to  ratify  which  the  mufti  issued  his  fetfa,  or  ordinance  in 
which,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  Ottoman  pride,  it  was  said,  tiiHt 
"  seeing  our  troops  will  no  longer  fight  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude a  peace." 

The  treaty  of  peace  consisted  of  twenty-eight  articles,  by  whieli 
among  other  advantages,  the  Russians  obtained  a  free  navigation  in  all 
the  Turkish  seas,  together  with  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles 
Russian  consuls  were  likewise  to  reside  in  the  Turkish  sea-ports.  Al- 
though peace  was  upon  these  conditions  restored,  yet  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  latent  ambition  of  Catharine  caused  her  to  meditate  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  indulge  in  the  hofie  that 
she  herself  should  effect  it.  To  bring  forward  this  grand  design  she 
made  a  progress  from  Moscow  to  the  Crimea,  with  all  the  pagiantry  of 
imperial  state.  Whdst  ou  this  journey  she  received  a  visit  from  the  em- 
peror cf  Germany,  Joseph  II.,  and,  as  the  visits  of  potentates  are  gener- 
ally fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  there  was  good  ground  to  suppose 
that  this  was  portgilous  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  had  for  its  chief  ob- 
jects to  settle  the  mode  of  attacking  it,  and  how  it  should  be  divided  when 
conquered.  The  porte  took  the  alarm,  and,  determined  not  to  wait  the 
maturation  of  its  enemy's  councils  and  force,  published  a  maiiifesio, 
dated  the  7th  of  August,  1787,  and  cor.imenced  hostilities  against  the  em- 
press of  Russia.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  soon  after,  led  a  formidable 
army  aguinst  the  Turkish  fastnesses  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  nut 
doubting  but  that  everything  would  fall  before  him  with  the  rupidiiy 
which  C;csar  exulted  in ;  but  his  progress  was  opposed,  and  his  measures 
frustrated  by  the  surprising  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Turks.  The  war 
with  Russia  was  chiefly  maritime,  and  the  seat  of  it  the  Black  sea;  but 
here  neither  success  nor  glory  accrued  to  the  Turkish  arms.  The  Ihis 
sians  became  masters  of  Ocsakow,  and  in  every  conflict  at  sea  were  de- 
cisively superior. 

This  unequal  war  was  not  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  some  otlierof 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  subjugation  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
the  vast  increase  of  power  which  Russia  would  acquire  by  possessing  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  most  commercial  parts  of  it,  were  considered 
as  revolutions  in  which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  deeply  interested 
In  consequence  of  which  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  Great  Bri- 
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lain  and  Prussia,  having  for  its  chief  object,  the  rescuing  the  Turks  from 
thai  destrurtion  which  hung  over  them,  by  restoring  peace  to  that  part  of 
Europe.  The  losses  and  disgraces  wliich  the  emperor  sustained,  and  the 
death  of  Landohn,  the  only  gen<!ral  who  had  effected  anything,  rendered 
that  prince  anxious  to  terminate  the  war;  ami  the  empress  of  Russia, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  court,  at  length  acceded  to  terms  of 
peace,  by  the  conditions  of  which  very  important  towns  and  districts 
were  added  to  her  dominions  ;  which,  however,  her  arms  had  previously 
obtained. 

Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt  finally  raised  the  indignation  of  th»» 
ports,  which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1708,  declared  war  for  the  fir^ 
time  against  France.  By  its  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December,  1798,  and 
ttitli  England  and  Naples,  in  January,  179!),  it  now  fell  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Peterslnirg  and  St.  James.  A  Russian  fleet 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  Turkish  squtdron,  in  co-operation 
with  it,  conquered  the  Ionian  islands.  Paul  I.  and  Selim  III.,  by  a  treaty 
at  Constantinope,  formed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  whieh,  as 
well  as  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  porte.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Britain  restored  Kgypt  to  the  porte;  but  the  .Mameluke 
beys  and  the  Arnaouts  filled  the  land  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  until,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  If^ll,  ihq  new  governor,  Meherned  Ali  Pacha,  entirely 
exterminated  the  Mamelukes  by  treachery.  Since  then  he  has  ruled  over 
Kuypt  almost  independently. 

The  union  with  the  European  powers  had,  however,  made  Selim  and 
some  of  tlie  chiefs  of  the  empire  sensible  that,  if  the  porte  would  main- 
lain  its  power,  it  must  introduce  into  its  armies  the  modern  tactics,  and 
ffive  to  the  divan  a  form  more  suited  to  the  times.  The  Nizan  Dshedid 
Fabourod,  tlierefore,  to  form  a  Turkish  army  ou  the  European  model, 
wiiich  should  supersede  the  janizaries.  But  after  the  peace  with  France, 
ill  1801,  there  "/as  in  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and  British,  and 
a  French.  The  superiority  of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  porte  in  the  Ionian 
islands  a'  in  Serva;  it  was  accordingly  inclined  to  favour  France. 
When,  tl  fore,  Russia,  in  1806,  occupied  Moldavia  and  VVallachia,  the 
old  hostility  broke  out  anew,  and  (December  30ih,  1806)  the  porte,  at  the 
instigation  of  France,  declared  war  against  Russia,  which  was  already 
engaged  with  Persia  and  France.  The  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
\va"s  now  evident.  An  English  fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles, and,  on  the 20th  of  February,  1807, appeared  before  Constantinople; 
but  the  French  general  Sebastiaiii  directed,  with  success,  the  resistance 
of  the  divan  and  of  the  enraged  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
made  rapid  advances.  The  people  murmured;  and  Selim  III.,  on  the 
■J'Jth  of  May,  1807,  was  deposed  by  the  mufti,  and  Mustapha  IV.  was 
obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hated  innovations.  But,  after  the  Turkish 
ileet  had  been  entirely  beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Lemiios,  Seliin's  friend, 
Mustapha  Bairaktar,  the  brave  padia  of  Ruscluik,  took  advantage  of  the 
terroi'  of  the  capital,  to  seize  it.  But  the  unhappy  Selim  lost  his  life ;  and 
Bairaktar,  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  Miista|)iia  IV.,  raised  to  the  throne 
ilie  sultan  Mahinoud  II.  As  grand  vizier  of  Mahnioud,  he  restored  the 
new  military  system,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  Russia;  but  the  fury  of 
the  janizaries  again  broke  out,  and  destroyed  him  in  the  latter  end  of 
leG8. 

Mahmoud  now  alone  supported  the  throne  :  for  he  was,  since  the  death 
of  Mnstapha  IV,,  the  only  prince  of  the  family  of  Osman,  and  he  soon 
displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage  ami  pruiience.  One  of  his 
tirsl  acts  was  to  conclude  peace  with  Great  iJritaiii,  in  ISO!) ;  he  then  con- 
tinued, willi  redoubled  vigour,  the  war  against  the  Russians,  who  already 
threatened  the  passage  of  the  Balkan.  Twice  the  Russians  were  obliged 
lo  retreat  beyond  tlie  Danube;  nevertheless,  their  policy  coiuinered  the 
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French  party  in  the  (hvan.  In  vain  did  the  French  emperor,  in  his  treaty 
with  Austria,  March  14,  1812,  declare  he  would  maintain  the  integrity  o| 
the  Turitish  territory.     Notwithstanding  thia,  before  the  French  army  had 

Eassed  the  Niemeii,  the  sultan  bought  peace  with  Russia,  at  Bucharest 
y  ceding  that  part  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  which  lies  beyond  the 
Pruth,  with  the  northern  fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the  mouths  oi 
the  Danube,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Caucasus  on  (he  Kur. 

The  Servians,  left  to  themselves,  again  became  subjected  to  Turkny 
They  retained,  however,  by  their  treaty  with  the  porte,  in  Noveinhcr 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In  1817,  Muhmoud  wa- 
obliged  to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  But  the 
Greek  insurrection  again  distnrbed  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  and 
has  produced  important  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  porte.  The  porte 
believed  that  Russia  secretly  favoured  the  insurrection,  and  therefore 
seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  restricted  its  marine  commerce. 
Both  were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  After  an  ii,ter. 
change  of  notes,  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constantinople.  The  me. 
diation  of  the  English  and  Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  emperor 
Alexander's  desire  for  peace,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  the 
divan,  under  various  pretexts,  refused  all  satisfaction  to  the  Russian  cab. 
inet,  until,  at  ';i3t,  the  emperor  Nicholas  declared  the  Russian  ultimatum 
upon  which  the  porte,  in  1826,  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Eussiaii 
court,  and  promised  that  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (where,  in  three 
years,  it  had  raised  37,000,000  of  piastres,  which  were  employed  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks)  everything  should  be  replaced  on  its  former  foot- 
ing, and  sent  commissioners  to  Ackerman.  Here  a  final  term  was  Hgaiii 
fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  divan,  and  on  the  6th  of  October,  18^6,  eighty. 
two  articles  of  the  Russian  ultimatum  were  accepted.  The  porte  sur 
rendered  to  the  Russians  all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  which  it  had  hitherto 
held  back,  and  acknoivledged  the  privileges  granted  by  Russia  to  Servia, 
Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.    The  treaty  was  executed  in  1827. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  porte  had  begun  its  internal  reform,  and  it  was 
resolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the  janizaries,  who  burnt  the  suburb  of 
Galata,  between  the  3rd  and  5lh  of  January,  1826.  An  army  was  formed 
in  June,  18'26,  and  the  janizaries  destroyed,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The 
violence  employed  in  the  execution  of  thiv^  and  other  measures,  caused 
an  insurrection,  in  which  six  thousand  houses  were  burnt  hi  Constanti- 
nople. Instead  of  military  insubordination,  the  most  rigid  military  des 
potism  began,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  ulema.  At  the  same  time, 
the  porte,  in  June,  1827,  firmly  refused  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Enjfland, 
and  France,  in  its  war  with  the  Greeks;  and  the  grand  seignor  calfed  ail 
his  subjects  (Christians  included)  to  arms,  to  fight,  if  necessary  agiiinsl 
all  Europe.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  bring  this  sketch  somewhat  abi,i|)t|y 
to  a  close.  But  for  the  more  recent  events  connected  with  tlie  Ottoman 
empire,  in  re.spect  to  its  foreign  relations,  we  refef  the  reader  to  the  latter 
nortions  of  our  histories  of  Greece,  fhissia,  and  England. 


THE    RISK,  PROGRESS,  AND    ESTABMSHMENT    OF    MAHOMETANISM. 

A.  subject  so  curious  and  important  as  the  religion  established  by  Ma 
hornet,  which  has  been  professed  for  more  than  eleven  centures  by  many 
millions  of  the  human  race,  and  which  at  present  prevails  from  the  Gan- 
ges to  Morocco,  inclusive  of  a  vast  number  of  very  populous  islands, 
and  every  country  where  the  tribes  of  Malays  settle,  in  one  direction,  and 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  in 
another,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  this  place. 

Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  this  .singular 
and  spreading  faith,  was  horn  in  the  year  560  of  the  Christian  era;  lie 
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sprung  irnm  the  trihe  of  Koraish,  and  the  family  of  Haslinrp  :  his  grand- 
raltitT.  uncles,  and  lineal  antestors  were  princes;  his  family  possessed, 
ny  lieredilary  right,  th(f  custody  of  the  Caaiia  at  Mecea,  whii-li  was  a  place 
of  worship  resorted  to  by  the  Arabians  loni,'  before  the  lime  of  Mahomet. 
XotwiMistanding  the  respectability  of  his  deseent,  being  left  an  orphan 
ffhi'n  very  young,  and  being  in  low  circumstances,  he  was  recommended 
10  Kliailijali,  a  noble  rich  widow,  for  her  factor,  he  having  been  bred  to 
merchandize;  in  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
gained  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  and,  by  marrying  her,  became  as 
riih  a  merchant  as  any  in  Mecca;  his  kindness,  attachment,  and  strict 
fidelity  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  older  than  himself,  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  writers  as  proofs  of  a  susceptible  heart,  and  a  generous  and 
nohle  nature.  His  natural  sirenirth  of  mind,  and  intrepidity  of  spirit, 
prompted  him  to  form  great  designs  when  his  fortunes  improved,  although 
it  is  said  that  he  was  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  capable  of  reading  or  wri- 
tiiiir.  The  want  of  learning  was  so  far  from  proving  an  impediment  to 
hiiu  in  effecting  his  designs,  that  it  very  strongly  promoted  them  ;  for  the 
crafty  Arab,  who  must  unquestionably  have  merely  affected  this  gross 
iffiinrance,  insisted  that  the  writings  which  he  produced  as  revelations 
from  God,  were  cleared  of  all  imputation  of  being  forgeries,  for  such  ele- 
iimr.e.  of  style  and  excellence  of  doctrine  could  not  originate  from  a  man 
incapable  alike  of  reading  or  writing :  for  this  reason  his  followers,  in- 
stead of  being  ashamed  of  their  master's  ignorance,  glory  in  it,  as  an 
evident  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  scruple  not  to  call  him,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Koran  itself,  "  the  illiterate  prophet."  Sir  William  Jones 
relates  a  traditional  story  concerning  the  celebrated  poet  Lebid,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Mahomet,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  his  new  doc- 
trine at  its  first  promulgation;  who,  to  express  his  opposition  to  it,  hung 
a  poem  on  the  gate  of  the  temple,  as  was  then  customury  to  be  done, 
which  poem  contained  a  strong  implied  contempt  of  the  new  religion. 
This  piece  appeared  so  sublime  that  none  of  the  poets  chose  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  it,  till  Mahomet,  who  was  likewise  a  poet,  having  composed 
a  (diapter  of  the  Koran,  placed  the  exordium  of  it  by  the  side  of  L(!bid'8 
poem;  who  no  sooner  mad  it,  than  he  declared  it  to  be  something  divine, 
confessed  his  own  inferiority,  tore  his  ver.ses  from  the  gate,  embraced  the 
reiisrion  he  had  stigmatized,  and  became  afterwards  essentially  service- 
able'in  replying  to  the  satires  of  Amralkeis,  who  was  unwearied  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

The  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  was  highly  favourable  to  the  intro- 
(liiiiion  of  a  new  religion  :  it  had  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  permit  the 
pnrity  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  be  contaminated  and 
ptrvtnled  by  the  artful  wiles  of  priestcraft,  which  caused  the  grossest  im- 
|iiisiiinns  to  be  practised  upon  an  ignorant  laity ;  pomp,  splendour,  and 
unintelligible  worship,  were  substituted  for  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
whih;  the  prayers  offered  up  to  imaginary  and  fictitious  saints  had  effaced 
all  just  notions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Mohammed  had  made  two 
journeys  into  Syria,  where  he  had  informed  himself  of  the  principles  of 
Judaism,  and  the  jargon  which  bore  the  name  of  Christianity  :  it  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that  his  mind  was  naturally  prone  to  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  that  he  was  a  devotee  before  he  became  an  impostor.  His  first  design 
si'ems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to  bring  the  wild,  intractable,  and 
ardent  Arabs  to  acknowledge  one  God  and  one  king;  and  it  is  probai)le 
that  for  a  considerable  time  his  ambition  extended  no  farther  than  to  be- 
Kinie  tlie  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of  Arabia.  He  began  his 
fvpnti'ul  project  by  accusing  both  .lews  and  Christians  of  corrupting  the 
revelations  which  had  been  madi;  to  them  from  heaven,  and  maintained 
that  both  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  had  proplieticaliy  foretold  the  (doming  of 
aorophet  from  God,  which  was  accomplished  in  himself,  the  last  and 
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greatest  of  tlio  prophfis;  iIiiih  iiiiti.ittid,  lie  procreded  to  "Itlivcr  deUchpiJ 
scnlonces,  au  In;  prcif-mlcd  lo  ruccive  tlicin  from  Iho  Alniigliiy,  by  thf. 
hand  of  ilie  ini|L'<'.  (ialiricl.  Tlicse  pn'leiiHioiiH  l(»  a  divint!  inisttiou  dnw 
oil  liitn  a  rc({iii.titinii  from  thi;  iiihahilHiit!*  of  >i  cca  that  he  uould  < oiivuire 
tliom  hy  working  a  iiiiricio;  hut  he  replied,  "  ('od  rrfuses  those  ci^iisauj 
woiithTM  that  would  dc|)r('ciate  tin-  iricnl  of  faith,  and  Hif{(r,ivatt' thr;  o\nU 
of  infidelity."  Tut!  unity  of  (Jod  was  the  grand  and  hiding  ariicli;  m 
the  ereed  he  taiijrht,  to  which  was  elosidy  jonied  liiH  own  divine  miismIoi,  . 
Alla/itl  Allah,  Multiiined  nsnul  Alln/t,  isthtirpreface  toevery  uetordcvoiuin' 
and  thi'  Hcnteiice  continually  in  tlutir  moutliM  :  which  i»,  "  there  ig  buiuin* 
God,  and  Mohatnined  is  liiH  |)roph('l." 

The  Arabian  tribes,  who  occupied  the  country  from  Mecca  to  the  F.u- 
phrates,  were  at  that  time  known  hy  the  name  of  Saracens;  ihcir  rt'ii- 
gion  was  chiefly  jfross  idolatry,  Sabiaiiism  having  spread  aliiiust  okt 
the  whole  nation,  tliou:^!!  there  were  likewise  numbers  of  Clinsiiims 
Jews,  and  Ma^fiaiis,  interspersed  in  those  parts.  'I'lie  essence  of  iiim' 
worship  principally  consisted  in  adoriiiy  the  planets  and  fixe<l  stars  ■ 
angels  and  images  they  hoimured  as  inferior  deities,  whose  inlercessioiis 
with  the  Almighty  in  their  favour  they  implored ;  they  believed  ni  ono 
God  ;  in  the  future  puiiialiment  of  the  wicked,  for  a  long  series  of  yearn 
though  not  forever;  and  constantly  prayed  three  times  a  day;  naini  ly' 
at  sunris(;,  at  its  declination,  and  at  sunset ;  they  fasted  three  times  a 
year;  durimr  thirty  days,  nine  days,  and  seven  days  ;  they  olVered  many 
sacrifices,  but  ate  no  part  of  them,  the  whole  being  burnt;  they  likewise 
turned  their  faces,  when  praying',  to  a  parinular  part  of  the  horizon  ;  tin  y 
performed  pilgrimages  to  the  city  of  Harraii  in  iMesopotamia,  and  h;id  a 
great  respect  for  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  pyramids  of  Kf^ypi,  inmir. 
ining  the  latter  to  he  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  also  of  Knos  and  Sabi,  lus 
two  sons,  whom  they  eonsidered  as  the  founders  of  their  religion.  Ije 
sides  the  book  of  Psalms,  they  iiad  other  hooks  which  they  esteeinpi) 
equally  sacred,  particularly  one,  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  tliey  calleil 
"  the  book  of  Seth."  They  have  been  called  "  Christians  of  .St.  Join, 
the  Baptist,"  whose  disciples  they  also  pretend  to  be,  using  a  kind  of  hap 
tisin,  which  is  the  greatest  mark  they  boar  of  Christiaiiiiy :  eircuinciMuii 
was  practised  by  the  Aralis,  allhough  Sale  is  silent  on  that  practice,  wlien 
describing  the  religion  of  the  Sabians ;  they  likewise  abstained  fiuiii 
swine's  (lesh.  So  that  in  this  sect  we  may  trace  the  essential  articles  o( 
the  creed  of  Mussulmans. 

Mahomet  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prophet;  he  had  been  accustomed  for  several  years,  (luring  tlif 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  witlidraw  from  the  world,  and  to  secrete  liiiasclt' 
in  a  cave,  three  itiiles  distant  from  Mecca;  "  conversation,"  says  Mr.  (iib- 
hop,  "enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  geimi!..'' 
During  the  first  three  years,  he  made  only  fourteen  prosi  'yte.s,  aiiiinif 
which  were  his  wife  Khadijah,  his  servant,  or  rather  slave,  Zeid  All,  who 
afterward  married  the  prophet's  favourite  daughter,  Fatima,  and  was  sur- 
named  "the  Lion  of  God;"  Abubekar,  u  man  distinguished  for  his  iiilmii 
and  his  wealth ;  the  rest  consisted  of  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca.  Tlu; 
Koreishitcs,  although  the  tribe  from  which  he  sprung,  were  the  most  viii- 
lent  opposera  of  the  new  religion.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  propjietu' 
office  his  wife  died;  and  the  next  year,  his  enemies  having  formed  a  di- 
sign  to  cut  him  oflf,  and  he  being  seasonably  apprized,  fied  by  niglii  to  .Mf- 
dina,  on  the  lO'ili  of  July,  622,  from  which  vent  the  Hegira  coinmenced  ; 
he  was  aixotnoanied  only  by  two  or  three  followers,  but  he  made  a  pul)lic 
entry  into  that  city,  and  soon  gained  many  proselytes,  on  which  he  as- 
sumed the  regal  and  sacerdotal  chuniclers.  As  he  increased  in  power, 
that  moderation  and  huniaiiify,  winch  had  before  distinguislied  his  coniiui:!, 
were  gradually  erased,  and  he  became  fierce  and  suiiguniary  ;  he  bey  in  lu 
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(VOW  a  (leflign  of  propagating  hit  religion  by  the  swiird,  tc  deatrojr  the 
iiionuineiitR  u(  idohitry,  and,  without  regarding  thf  sanctity  of  days  oi 
mouths,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nutiuns  of  the  earth.     The  Koran  inruU 
cates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  faith  and  predestination. 
The  flrst  companions  of  Mahornet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  con- 
flduiice,  their  leader  having  fully  possesHcd  their  minds  with  the  assurance 
thiit  paradise  awaited  those  who  died  flghling  for  the  cause  of  their  prophet, 
the  gratifications  uf  which  were  held  out  to  oe  such  as  best  suited  the  am- 
orous complexions  of  the  Arabians.     Houries  of  black-eyed  girls,  resplen- 
dent in  beauty,  blooming  youth  and  virgin  purity  ;  every  moment  of  plea- 
lure  was  there  to  be  prolonged  tu  a  thousand  years,  aii(l  the  powers  of  the 
man  were  to  be  increased  an  hundred- fold  to  render  him  capable  of  such 
ftlicity :  to  those  who  survived,  rich  spoils  and  the  possession  of  their 
female  captives  were  to  crown  their  conquests.     Mahomet  was  present  at 
nine  battles  or  sieges  ;  and  Afty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten 
years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants.    iSeven  years  after  his  flight  from 
MeocH^^o  returned  to  that  city,  where  he  was  publicly  recognized  as  a 
jiriiice  and  prophet;  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Cauba  was  inmedintely 
abolished,  and  succeeded  by  the  simplicity  of  the  Mahometan  establish- 
inont.    This  Arab  lawgiver  retained  both  his  mental  and  bodily  powers 
unimpaired  till  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  when  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline, and  he  himself  suspected  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  him  by  a  Jewess,  under  tlie  ctrects  of  which  he  languished ;  but  his  death 
was  caused  by  a  fever,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty-second  of  the  Christian  era,  and  tenth  of  the  Hegira.     There 
are  some  particul  irs  told  respecting  Mahomet,  which  have  gained  general 
belief,  although  void  of  all  foundation:  such  is  the  story  of  the  tame 
pigeon,  which  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  imparled  religious  truths 
to  the  ear  of  the  prophet ;  the  epileptic  fits,  wiiich  have  been  said  to  cause 
him  to  fall  down  as  in  a  trance,  he  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  subject 
to;  and  the  suspension  of  his  iron  coffin  at  Mecca  is  a  most  absurd  faUe- 
huod,  it  being  well  known  that  he  was  buried  at  Medina  in  a  stone  cotlin. 
Of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  wliich  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
number,  the  Sieur  du  Ryer  makes  ninety-four  to  have  been  received  at 
Mecca,  and  twenty  at  Medina;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Sale,  a  much  better 
authority,  the  commentators  on  the  Koran  have  not  fixed  the  place  where 
about  twenty  of  these  revelations  were  imparted;  so  that  no  inference 
can  be  drawn  how  far  the  prophet  had  proceeded  in  his  pretended  inspira- 
tions when  he  fled  from  Mecca;  neither  does  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written,  for  the  seventy- fourth  chapter  is  supposed  to  hitve  been  the 
first  revealed,  and  the  sixty-eighth  to  have  immediately  followed  it. 

The  most  amiable  features  in  the  religion  which  Mahomet  established 
are,  profound  adoration  of  one  God,  whose  names,  or  rather  titles,  are 
amazingly  diversified  in  the  Koran  ;  (these  are  collected,  to  the  amount 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  serve  as  a  manual  of  devotion ;)  the 
daily  oflfering  up  of  prayers  to  ^im,  which  consist  of  short  ejaculations  ; 
st'iled  fasts,  and  a  constant  distribution  af  a  large  portion  of  personal  pro- 
perty to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  distressed  ;  nor  is  the  charity  which 
is  enjoined  confined  to  alms-giving,  but  comprehends,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
general  humanity  and  acts  of  beneficence  to  all  Mussulmans.  A  {rcneral 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  another  article  of  belief  reiterated  in  the  Koran 
Whatever  superstitious  practices  adhere  to  it,  cannot  be  imputed  to  priest- 
craft, for  no  religio^ithat  ever  was  promulgated  to  the  world,  the  unadul- 
terated religion  of  Jesus  Christ  excepted,  so  entirely  excludes  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood;  it  .aay,  indeed,  be  called  emphatically  "  the  laical  reli- 
gion," since  its  founder  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  most  enthusiastic 
regard  to  his  dogmas,  without  giving  wealth  or  consequence  to  those  who 
Hire  appointed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  them;  indeed,  the  Koran  re* 
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EroarliPfl  the  rhriRtiann  fur  taking  their  pririti  and  monks  for  thoir  lordu 
e»id«;  (JikI.  ThR  pil|{riinai{R  to  Mrcca,  prayinv  toward  that  niace,  and 
the  ahliitionn  which  ar«  enjoined  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  and  occaRion*, 
together  with  the  adoption  of  that  roligiuiit  sophinni  predeRtination,  jn  ,|„' 
most  extravag.int  extent,  aeein  to  cotnpri'hef.d  the  superatitious  partt  of 
this  religion;  hut  it  has  other  characteritlien  which  betray  its  Mpurjouj 
urigin,  and  prove  itn  tli-Btructive  tendeney. 

To  compensato  for  the  t\^u\  Aiatingx  which  itnnjuini,  and  the  (Imiint;  ol 
wine  which  it  reqiiircn,  a  most  licentious  indnlgence  ia  allowed  ihiIumihc 
of  women  ;  and  though  they  may  nt)t,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them,  deny 
to  thai  Ncx  a  future  state  of  existence,  yet,  as  they  consider  women  merely 
OH  instruments  of  gratincation,  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  the  six  is 
capable  of  displaying  when  the  faculties  are  properly  expanded  l)y  a  ju- 
dicious  and  liberal  course  of  education,  are  suppressed  as  sonn  as  rurincd. 
Another  foul  taint  in  this  religion  ir,  the  abhorrence  which  it  crcaios 
ap^aiiist  all  those  who  do  not  embrncc  the  same  doctrines  ;  and  a\m  ihe 
direct  tendency  of  that  faith  to  consign  the  human  mind  to  a  stat%  of  nr- 
rogaiit  and  incurable  ignorance  by  considering  the  Koran  as  compriHing 
everything  worthy  of  being  known.  The  Arabs,  from  the  genial  in- 
flucnce  of  their  climate,  as  well  as  from  habits  transmitted  throiiKii  ho 
many  generations  as  to  be  formed  into  innate  principles,  were  libidinous 
beyond  most  of  their  species,  and  no  individual  among  them  felt  that  pro- 
pensity  stronger  than  their  prophet;  neither  policy  nor  inclination  then. 
fore  prompted  him  to  bring  his  disciples  under  severe  restraints  with  re- 
spect  to  women;  he  ought  not,  liowever,  to  be  denied  the  praise  whltli  ig 
due  to  having  in  some  measure  tempered  the  lustful  fierceness  of  Jijj; 
countrymen  ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  eflccted  some  reforinalion 
vhen  he  restrained  his  followers  even  to  four  wives,  when  he  forbad  in- 
cestuous alliances,  entitled  a  repudiated  wife  to  a  dower  from  her  lius- 
baud,  made  adultery  a  capital  offence,  and  rendered  fornication  punish. 
able  by  law. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  written  law  to  the  Mahometans,  alike 
as  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  religion  and  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  there  is  the  Sunnah,  or  oral  law,  which  was  selected,  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  from  a  vast  number  of  precepts 
and  injunctions  which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  as  bearing 
the  stamp  of  his  authority.     In  this  work  the  right  of  circumcision  \s  en- 

Joined,  concerning  which  I'lc  Koran  was  silent ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to 
le  there  commanded,  as  the  Arabians  adhered  to  it  before  this  establish. 
ment.  By- the  express  command  of  their  founder,  the  Mahometans  set 
apart  Friday  in  each  week  for  the  especial  worship  of  God.  Tiiey  are 
ever  assiduous  to  make  converts  to  their  faith ;  nor  can  they  reject  the 
most  abject  or  profligate  wretch  who  declares  his  desire  of  becoming  a 
true  believer,  even  althougii  they  know  him  to  be  ignorant  alike  of  tlieir 
language  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Charity,  as  already  oli 
served,  is  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  Koran;  and  the  'i'uiks 
are  remarkable  for  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  the  distressfi;, 
and  are  even  careful  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  being  reduced  to  necet. 
sity  They  repair  highways,  erect  cisterns  of  water  for  the  conve 
nience  of  travellers,  build  kahns  or  caravanseras  for  their  reception;  and 
some  devout  people,  it  is  said,  erect  sheds  by  the  way  side,  that  the 
weary  traveller  may  sit  under  the  shade  and  take  his  refreshment.  In 
chap.  iv.  of  the  Koran  are  the  following  injunctions*  "Show  kindness 
to  tliy  parents,  to  thy  relations,  to  orphans,  to  the  poor;  to  thy  neighbor 
who  is  related  to  thee,  and  to  thy  neighbor  who  is  a  stranger ;  to  thy  la- 
miliar  companion,  to  the  traveler,  and  to  tlic  captive  whom  tiiy  rijjtu 
hand  has  taken;  for  God  loveth  not  the  proud,  the  vain-glorious,  the 
covetous,  or  those  who  bestow  their  wealth  in  order  to  be  seen  of  intn.'' 


sion,  or  mere 
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Pit>y  iinme  their  childrfii)  as  luon  ai  ihcy  ar«  born ; 


when  tho  falhfr, 
d. 


putting  some  grtins  of  nalt  into  its  mouth,  and  nfling  it  on  high,  as  ded- 
icatmg  It  to  ('0(l,  crius  out,  "(iod  grant,  mv  sun  Solymitn,  that  his  ho^ 
nam'!  may  hi;  as  savoury  in  thy  month  as  this  salt,  and  that  he  may  pra- 
lervi'  thee  from  hcing  too  much  in  lovt;  with  llie  worh!."  Ah  to  tho  in< 
fjnts  wlio  die  young,  hoforn  they  arc  circumcised,  they  beUeve  tliey  are 
saved  by  the  cireumcisioii  of  their  father.  Their  ehililren  are  not  cir- 
cuini-i!<ed,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  at  eight  days  ohi,  hut  at  chiveri  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  vears  of  age,  when  (hey  are 
able  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faitli.  When  any  riMieg'ide  Ciiristinn 
is  circiiincised,  two  basins  are  uf<ualiy  carried  after  him,  to  gather  the 
alms  which  'he  spectators  freely  give.  Those  who  are  uncin^umcised, 
whether  Turki.^h  children  (ir  ('hristians,  are  not  allowed  to  he  present  at 
tiieir  public  prayers;  and  if  they  arc  taken  in  their  inosi{ueH,  thoy  are 
liable  to  be  impaled  or  burnt, 

The  fast  of  Rantadan  is  observed  by  the  Turks  exactly  in  the  same 
inaiiiier  as  by  the  Persians.  The  feast  of  Oairain  begins  with  the  next 
ru;w  nioon  after  Dial  fast,  and  is  published  by  <lrin^  of  guns,  bonfires,  and 
otiier  rejoicings.  At  this  feast  tho  ho'ises  and  shops  ar**  adorned  with 
their  fniest  hangintra,  tapestries,  and  jfas.  In  the  streets  arc  swings 
ornamented  with  festoons,  in  which  the  people  sit,  a  id  are  tosstnl  in  the 
air,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  entertained  with  vo(;al  and  inslru- 
meiilal  music  performed  by  persons  hired  by  the  ini^.ters  of  the  swings. 
They  have  also  fireworks;  and,  during  .le  threr  days  of  '.his  fei'iivHl, 
many  women,  who  are  in  a  manner  conhned  the  rest  of  t'  c  year,  iiave 
liberty  to  walk  abroad.  At  this  time  they  forgive  their  enc;  ■  's,  and  be- 
come reconciled  to  them  ;  for  they  think  they  have  madt  a  bad  bairanii 
if  they  harbour  the  least  malice  in  their  hearts  airaiiist  any  person  v!  at* 
•soever.  This  is  termed  the  Great  Bairam,  to  di.'^  i  Misli  it  l^rom  th(  I  it- 
tie  Bairani,  which  they  keep  seventy  days  after,  't  li'y  have  also  several 
other  festivals,  on  all  which  tho  steeples  of  tl.o  mosques  are  adorned 
with  lamps  placed  in  variour  figures.  They  regularly  pray  three  times  a 
day,  and  are  obliged  to  wash  before  their  prayers,  as  well  as  before  they 
presume  to  touch  the  Koran.  As  they  make  great  use  of  their  fingers  in 
eating,  they  are  required  to  wash  after  every  meal,  and  tlie  more  cleanly 
among  them  do  it  before  meals.  After  every  kind  of  defilement,  in  fact, 
ablution  is  enjoined. 

By  the  Mahometan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice,  and  if  he 
afterwards  repents,  he  may  lawfully  take  her  again ;  but  Mahomet,  to 
prevent  his  followers  from  divorcing  their  wives  upon  every  slight  occa- 
sion, or  merely  from  an^nconstant  humour,  ordained,  that  if  any  man  di- 
vorces his  wife  a  third  time,  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  take  her  again,  till 
she  has  been  married  and  bedded  by  another,  and  divorced  from  that  hus- 
band. The  Koran  allows  no  man  to  have  more  than  four  wives  and  con- 
cubines, but  the  propliet  and  his  si;  :-'3sors  are  laid  under  no  restriction. 
Church  govcrninent,  by  the  insiin'Miis  of  Mahomet,  appears  to  have 
centered  in  ttie  mufti,  and  the  order  oi  the  moulahs,  from  which  the  mufti 
must  be  chosen.  The  moulahs  have  been  looked  upon  as  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  mufti  as  their  head  ;  but  the  Turks  consider  the  first  rather  as  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  and  the  latter  as  the  great  law  officers.  Those  who 
really  act  as  divines  are  the  imaums,  or  parish  priests,  who  officiate  in, 
and  are  set  aside  for  the  service  of  the  mosques.  No  church  revenues 
are  ap[iropriatcd  to  the  particular  use  of  the  moulaht^ ;  the  imaums  are 
the  ecclesiastics  in  immediate  pay.  Their  scheiks  are  the  chiefs  of  their 
dervises  (dervishes),  or  monks,  and  form  religious  communities,  or  or- 
ders, established  on  solemn  vows;  they  consecrate  themselves  merely  to 
rrli<(ious  offices,  (Lniicstic  devotion,  and  public  prayer  and  preaching; 
I  ore  are  four  of  t  r.  sc  orders,  the  Bektoshi.  Mevelevi,  Kadri,  and  SevaSt. 
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who  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  empire.  The  Mevelevi,  in  theii 
acts  of  devotion,  turn  round  with  velocity  for  two  or  three  hours  inces- 
«antly.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  music,  particularly  a  flute  formed 
'jf  an  Indian  reed ;  they  live  in  their  monastery ;  profess  poverty  and  hu- 
mility;  entertain  kindly  all  strangers,  of  whatever  religion,  who  visit 
them;  and  receive  alms.  They  sometimes  even  offer  to  wash  the  feet  of 
a  Mussulman.  The  Kadri  express  their  devotion  by  lacerating  their 
bodies;  they  walk  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  distracted  and  wild 
,  looks  ;  they  hold  their  hands  joined  together,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer 
except  when  ihey  perform  their  religious  dances,  which  they  continue 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  the  whole  Jay,  repeating  incessantly,  Uu  \ 
hu!  hu!  hu!  one  of  their  names  of  the  deity,  until  at  last,  as  if  Uiey 
were  in  a  violent  rage  or  phrensy,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  tlie 
mouth,  and  every  part  c "  their  body  bathed  in  sweat.  The  Seyahs,  like 
the  Indian  fakicrs,  arc  little  better  than  mere  vagabonds. 

The  Turks  appropriate  to  themselves  the  name  of  Moslemim,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  Mussulman,  signifying  persons  professing  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomet.  They  also  term  themselves  Sonnites,  or  observers 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  Mahomet  and  his  three  successors;  and  like- 
wise  call  themselves  True  Believers,  in  opposition  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  the  adherents  of  Ali,  whom  they  call  a  wicked  and  abominable 
sect.  Their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  of 
their  religion,  besides  tht  prescribed  ablutions,  are  prayers,  which  are  to 
be  said  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  face  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  alms,  which  are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary;  the  former 
consists  of  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  charitable  uses  out  of  their 
whole  income.  Their  feasts  have  been  already  spoken  of;  and  every 
Mahometan  must,  at  least,  once  in  his  lifetime,  go  in  pilgrimage,  either 
personally  or  by  proxy,  to  the  Caaba,  or  house  of  Gnd  at  Mecca.  ' 
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As  the  Hindus  (or  Hindoos),  never  had  any  historical  writings,  all  tne 
mformation  to  be  obtained  respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  is 
gleaned  from  popular  poems  or  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  How  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  such  accounts  always  are,  and  how  mixed  with  fab 
ulous  invention,  the  result  of  all  researches  in  such  :abyrinths  most 
abundantly  proves ;  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  a  brief  analysis  of  it 
Under  the  name  of  India  the  ancients  included  no  more  than  the  penia 
sula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  it,  having  little  oi 
no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lie  farther  eastward.  By  wliom 
these  countries  were  originally  peopled,  is  a  question  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  speculation,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  he 
solved.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  works  in  these  parts  discover  marks  if 
astonishing  skill  and  power  in  the  inhabitants ;  such  as  the  images  in  the 
island  of  Elephanta,  the  observatory  at  Benares,  and  many  others.  These 
stupendous  works  are,  by  Bryant,  attributed  to  the  Cushites  or  Babylo- 
niaus ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  subjects  of  Nimrod,  the  beginnin"  ol 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Shinar,  might  extend  themselves  in  this  direction, 
and  thus  fill  the  fertile  regions  of  the  east  with  inhabitants,  before  the)' 
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nigrated  to  the  less  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  westward.  Thus 
would  be  formed  for  a  time  that  great  division  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of 
India  and  other  countries ;  so  that  the  western  nations  knew  not  even  of 
the  existence  of  India,  but  by  obscure  report ;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  invented  a  thousand  idle  tales 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  their  tribes. 

According  to  Hindu  tradition,  then,  and  the  popular  legends  of  their 
oards,  their  country  was  at  first  divided  between  two  principal  families, 
called  in  oriental  phraseology,  ♦'  the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon." 
These  were  both  said  to  be  descended  from  Brahma  originally,  through 
the  patriarchs  Daksha  and  Atri,  his  soii&.  Vaiwaswat  (the  sun),  had  Dak- 
sha  for  his  father ;  and  Soma  (the  moon),  sprung  from  Atri.  The  first 
prince  of  the  family  of  the  sun  was  named  Ikshwaku,  wtio  'as  succeed- 
ed by  bis  grandson,  named  Kakutstha.  But  the  most  celebiHted  prince 
was  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  who  was  banished  to  the  forests  by  hia 
father  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  accompanied  there  by  Sita,  his  wife. 

Sita  having  been  carried  off  by  Havana  (ur  the  giant  with  ten  heads), 
who  was  king  of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon.,  Rama,  assisted  by  Sugriva  and  Ha- 
numan  (who  are  described  as  monkeys),  pursued  him  to  his  capital,  took 
it,  put  him  to  death,  and  placed  his  brother  Vibhishna  on  the  throne.    The 
traditions  of  the  south  of  India  add,  that  upon  Rama's  victory,  colonists 
came  from  Ayodhya,  or  Oude,  cleared  and  tilled  the  ground,  and  intro- 
duced the  arts  of  civilized  life.     Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya,  over  which 
he  ruled  for  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kusa,  whose  pos- 
terity inherited  the  throne  aftei  him.     Pururaves,  the  son  of  Budha,  the 
son  of  the  moon,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  lunar  dynasty.     His  capital 
was  Pratishthana,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.     To  him 
is  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  kindling  fire.     His  eldest  son, 
Ayus,  succeeded  him.     Ayus  had  two  sons,  Nahusha,  who  succeeded 
hiin,  and  Kshetravtiddha,  who  established  a  separate  principality  at  Kasi, 
3r  Benares.     Nahusha's  successor  was  Yayati,  who  had  five  sons,  the 
voungest  of  whom,  Puru,  he  named  as  his  successor.     To  the  other  four, 
whose  names  were  Yadu,  Turvasu,  Druhya,  and  Anu,  he  gave  the  vice- 
royship,  under  Puru,  of  certain  provinces  of  the  paternal  kingdom.     One 
of  the  descendants  of  Druhya  was  Gandhar,  from  whom  the  province 
now  called  Candahar,  received  its  name.     The  posterity  of  Anu  estab- 
lished themselves  from  the  south  of  the  province  of  Behar  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.     In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  descendants 
of  Yayati  colonized  and  introduced  civilization  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  southern  and  western  India.     Among  the  descendants  of  Puru 
there  were  several  celebrated  princes,  one  of  whom,  named  Bharata,  the 
son  of  Dushyanta,  ruled  over  a  very  extensive  territory,  so  that  India  has 
been  sometimes  called  after  his  name,  Bharata  Versha,  the  country  of 
Bharata.     The  most  material  facts  that  we  notice  in  these  annals  are, 
that  some  centuries  after  this,  Hasti,  a  descendant  of  Puru,  removed  the 
capital  further  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  city  was  called 
after  him,  Hastinapur;  also  that,  four  descents  after  Hasti,  the  sovereign 
of  Hastinapur  was  Kuru,  from  whom  the  country  to  the  north-west  was 
called  Kurukshetra,  a  name  it  still  retains. 

"The  whole  course  of  the  political  history  of  ancient  India,"  as  Profes- 
sor Wilson  observes,  "shows  it  to  have  been  a  country  divided  among 
numerous  petty  rajahs,  constantly  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  in- 
rapable  of  securing  their  subjects  from  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours,  or 
the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies.  The  early  religion  of  the  Hindus,  as 
represented  in  the  Vedas,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  the  adora- 
tion of  fire  and  the  elements.  The  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being,  as 
creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer,  were  afterwards  personified,  and  vvor- 
ihipped  as  the  deities  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.     Philosophical  notions 
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of  matter  and  spirit  were  next  embodied  ;  and  celebrated  individiiala,  Ijka 
the  demigods  of  Greece,  added  to  the  Paiitlieuii;  other  modiRcations 
some  as  recent  as  four  or  five  centuries,  were  subsequently  introduced."' 

The  division  of  the  Hindus  into  castes  is  a  peculiarity  in  their  social 
condition,  which  early  attracted  notice ;  but  such  an  arrangement  was  not 
uncommon  in  antiquity,  and  it  prevailed  in  Persia  and  Egypt,  in  these 
countiies  it  gradually  ceased ;  but  in  India  it  has  been  carried  far  beyond 
the  extent  contemplated  in  the  original  system. 

The  original  distinction  was  into  Brahman,  religious  teacher;  Kshe- 
truja,  warrior ;  Vaisya,  agriculturist  and  trader;  and  Sudra,  servile;  but 
from  the  intermixture  of  these  and  their  descendants,  arose  nuinerouu 
other  tribes  or  castes,  of  which  the  Hindus  now  chiefly  consist ;  the  Brah- 
man being  the  only  one  of  the  four  original  divisions  remaining. 

The  first  among  the  western  nations  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  application  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  who  were  of  cons". 
quence  likely  to  discover  these  distant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Phcenicians.  The  former,  however,  soon  lost  their  inclination  for  naval 
affairs,  and  held  all  sea-faring  people  in  detestation ;  though  to  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  Sesostris,  if  we  can  believe  them,  must  this  feeling  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed.  He  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  which  conquered  all  the 
countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean  Sea  to  India ;  while  the  army,  led  by 
himself,  marched  tliroBgh  Asia,  and  subdued  all  the  countries  to  the 
Ganges;  after  which  he  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  Eastern 
ocean.  Strabo  rejected  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits  of 
Sesostris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules. 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  Persians 
we  find  Darius  Hystaspes  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the  Indians' 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  he  sent  Scylax  of  Caryaiidra  to  explore  Die 
river  Indus ;  who  sailed  from  Caspatyrus,  a  town  at  its  source,  and  near 
the  territories  of  Pactya,  eastward  to  the  sea ;  thence,  turning  westward 
lie  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  Phoenicians  had  formerly  sailed  round' 
Africa,  after  which  Darius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master  of  that 
coast.  His  conquests,  however,  were  not  extensive,  as  they  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  territory  watered  by  the  Indus ;  yet  the  acquisition  was  very 
important,  as  the  revenue  derivpH  from  the  conquered  territory,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  thirr!  of  that  of  the  whole  Persian  empire. 

According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  space  of  country  through  which  Alex- 
ander sailed  on  the  Indus  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  miles;  and  as 
during  the  whole  of  that  navigation,  he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  submit  to  him,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  country  on  each 
side  was  explored  to  some  distance.  An  exact  account,  not  only  of  his 
military  operations,  but  of  everything  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  was  preserved  in  the  journals  of  his 
three  oflScers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Aristobulus ;  and  these  journals  Arrian 
followed  in  the  composition  of  his  history.  From  these  authors  we  learn 
that,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  western  part  of  India  was  possessed  by 
seven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  Porus,  which  Alexander 
first  conquered  and  then  restored  to  him,  is  said  to  have  contained  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  towns ;  and  the  king  of  the  Prasii  had  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  thousand  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  to  oppose  ;!ie  Macedonian  monarcii  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  population  to  the  kingdom  of  Porus. 
The  climate,  soil,  and  productions  of  India,  as  well  as  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exactly  described,  and  the  descriptions 
found  to  correspond  in  a  surprising  manner  with  modern  accounts.    The 
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slated  change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  monsoons,  the  pe- 
riodical rains,  the  swellings  and  inundations  of  the  rivers,  w  ith  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  during  the  lime  they  continue,  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  arc  equally  particular ; 
their  living  entirely  upon  vegetables  ;  their  division  into  tribes  or  castes, 
with  many  of  the  particularities  of  the  modern  Hindoos.  The  military 
operations,  however,  extended  but  a  little  way  into  India  properly  so 
called ;  no  further,  indeed,  than  the  modern  province  of  Lahore,  and  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  th=!  Indus,  from  Moullan  to  the  sea. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  devolved 
first  on  Pytho,  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  on  Seleucus.  The  lat- 
fer  was  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  India  in  subjection.  With 
ihis  view,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  confirm 
his  authority,,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Macedonian  territories  against 
Sandracottus,  kingiof  the  Prasii.  The  particulars  of  his  expedition  are 
very  little  known ;  Justin  being  the  only  author  who  mentions  ihem. 
Plutarcte  tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  Imlia  than 
Alexander;  and  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  considerably  greater  weight 
than  eitlier,  in  this  instance,  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Plutarch. 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  east  was  slopped  by  Antigouus,  who  pre 
pHred  to  invade  the  western  part  of  his  dominions.  The  former  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus;  but  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  which  continued 
foriy-two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  tlie  Ma- 
cedonian territories  took  place.  With  a  view  of  keeping  up  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  prince,  Seleucus  sent  Mcgaslhenes,  one  of  Al- 
exander's officers,  to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii,  on 
t!.»  banks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by  Dr.  Robertson  thought  to  be 
the  modern  Allahabad,  but  Major  Rennel  supposes  it  to  be  Patna.  As 
Megasthenes  resided  in  this  city  for  a  considerable  time,  he  made  many 
observations  relative  to  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  published. 
Bat  he  mingled  with  his  relations  the  most  extravagant  fables ;  such  as 
accouiits  of  men  with  ears  so  large  that  they  could  wrap  themselves  r  j 
ill  iliem  ;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  noses,  &c.,  if  the  ex- 
tracts from  this  book,  given  by  Arrian,  Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
can  be  credited.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Sandracottus,  and 
tliat  of  liis  son  Damaichus  to  AUitrochidas,  the  successor  of  Sandracottus, 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  affairs  of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
until  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  short  incursion  into 
India,  about  197  years  after  the  death  of  Seleucus.  All  that  we  know  of 
tliis  expedition  is,  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  aftei  finishing  a  war  he  car- 
ried on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parlhia  and  Bactria,  obliged 
Sophagasenus,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay  a  sum  ol 
money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants.  It  is  probable  that  the  sue 
t(  !-h<ir.ri  of  Antiochus  were  obliged,  soon  after  his  death,  to  abandon  all 
their  Indian  territories. 

After  the  loss  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  for 
s  line  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  This  last  be- 
came an  independent  state  about  sixty-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
der;  and,  according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it  in  ancient  au- 
thors, carried  on  a  great  traflic  with  India.  Nay»  the  Bactrian  moimr'^hs 
are  said  to  have  conquered  more  extensive  tracts  in  that  region  than  Al- 
exander himself  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  over  this  new  kingdom 
in  succession ;  some  of  whom,  elated  with  the  conquests  they  had  made, 
assumed  the  title  of  the  great  king,  by  which  the  Persian  inonarchs  were 
di.-itiMgnishefJ  in  their  highest  splendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Bactrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the  Scythian  no- 
ffliades,  known  by  the  name  of  Asii,  Pasiani,  Tachari,  and  Scaurauli. 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  historians,  quoted  bv 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  126  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the 
confines  of  China,  and  obhged  to  move  farther  to  the  we-^..  poured  in  upon 
Oactria  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an 
e!id  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly  130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  thoughts  of 
establishing  any  dominion  in  India  were  totally  abandoned  by  the  Euro- 
peans.  The  only  object  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  country;  and  Kgypt  was  the  medium  by  which  that  intercourse  was 
U-  be  promoted.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  first  raised  the  power  and 
splendour  of  Alexandria,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  with  India.  His  son 
PfoJt  my  Philadelphus  prosecuted  the  same  plan  very  vigorously.  In  his 
time  he  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to  centre  in  Tyre  ;  but,  to  re- 
nove  it  effectually  thence,  he  attempted  to  form  a  canal  between  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  place  where  Suez  now  stands,  and  the  PelusiHc 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  canal  was  about  one  hundr^  cubits' 
broad,  and  thirty  deep;  so  that  by  means  of  it  the  productions  of  India 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water. 

On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  Indian  commodities  con- 
tinued as  usual,  to  be  imported  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome ;  but  the  most  ancient  communication  betwixt  the  east  and  west 

farts  of  Asia  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  given  up.     Syria  and 
'alestine  are  separated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  desert ;  but  the  passage 
through  it  v/as  much  faciliated  by  its  affording  a  station  which  abounded 
in  water.    Hence  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  such 
consequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syrian  Tadmor 
and  in  Greek  Palmyra.     Both  these  names  are  expressive  of  its  situatjoti 
in  a  spot  adorned  with  palm  trees.     Though  its  situation  for  trade  may  to 
us  seem  very  unfavourable,  being  sixty  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  by 
which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodities,  and  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;   yet  the  value  and 
small  bulk  of  the  goods  in  question,  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them  by 
a  long  carriage  overland  not  only  practicable,  but  lucrative  and  advanta- 
geous.    Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent  and  powerful,  and  this 
place  long  maintained  its  independence  after  the  Syrian  empire  became 
subject  to  Rome.     The  eagerness  of  the  Romans  for  Asiatic  luxuries 
kept  up  an  intercourse  with  India  during  the  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued ir  its  power;  and,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  western  part,  it 
was  kept  up  between  Constantinople  and  those  parts  of  India  which  had 
been  visited  formerly  by  merchants  from,  the  west.     Long  before  this 
period,  however,  a  much  better  method  of  sailing  to  India  had  been  dis- 
covered by  one  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship,  who  lived 
about  eighty  years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire. 
This  man  having  observed  the  periodical  shifting  of  the  monsoons,  and 
how  steadily  they  blew  from  the  east  and  west  during  some  months,  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  coast,  and  sail  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the 
mnuth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  iMusiris,  a  port  on  the  Malabar  coast;  which 
discovery  was  reckoned  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  the  name  o! 
Hippalus  was  given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mentioning  the  particular  stages  and  the  dis- 
tances between  them. 

While  the  Seleucidae  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade 
with  India  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land.  The  Romans,  having  ex- 
tended their  dominions  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  found  this  metiiod  n{ 
conveyance  still  established,  and  the  trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and 
Protected.    But  the  orogress  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interrupted 
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by  the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards  th^ie  countires 
where  silk  and  other  of  the  most  valuable  manufactures  were  procured,  it 
t)ecame  an  object  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  sove- 
fpjgiis  of  those  distant  countries.  Dr.  Robertson  takes  notice,  from  the 
evidenceof  an  Arabian  merchant  who  wrote  in  852,  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  Saracens  but  the  Chinese  also,  were  destitute  ol  the  mariner's 
compass;  contrary  to  a  common  opinion,  that  this  instrument  was  known 
in  the  east  long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe.  Notwithstanding  this  dis- 
advantage, they  penetrated  far  beyond  Siam,  which  had  set  bounds  to  the 
„avi<ra<ion  of  Europeans.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
olher  Indian  islands;  extending  their  navigation  as  far  as  Canton  in 
China.  A  regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China,  and  even  with  China  itself. 
Many  Saracens  settled  in  India,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  the  coun- 
tries beyond  it.  In  the  city  of  Canton  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
emperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  religion  ;  the 
Arabian  language  was  understood  and  spoken  in  every  place  of  conse- 
quence ;  and  ships  from  China  even  are  said  to  have  visited  the  Persian 

Gulf.  ^     .       . 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  those  days,  the  peninsula  of  India 
was  at  that  time  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  The  first  was  composed  of 
the  provinces  situated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Moultan.  The  second  had  the  city  of  Canoge,  which,  from  its  re- 
maining ruins,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.  The  Indian  his- 
torians relate,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand  shops  in  which  betel-nut 
was  sold,  and  sixty  thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singers  who  paid  a  tax 
10  government.  The  third  city  was  that  of  Cachemire,  first  mentioned  by 
Massoudi,  who  gives  a  short  descriptioa  of  it.  The  fourth  kingdom, 
Guzerat,  is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole.  Another  Arab  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts ;  the  northern  compre- 
hendiiig  all  the  provinces  of  the  Indus ;  the  middle  extending  from  Guzerat 
to  the  Ganges;  and  the  southern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
cape  Comorin.  From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above  men- 
tioned, explained  by  the  commentary  of  another  Arabian  who  had  like- 
wise visited  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concern- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  these  distant  regions  at  that  time,  which  correspond 
witii  what  is  observed  among  them  at  this  day.  They  take  notice  of  the 
general  use  of  silk  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glass.  They  also  describe  the  tea-plant,  with  the 
manner  of  using  its  leaves  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century 
the  use  of  this  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  present.  They 
mention  likewise  the  great  progress  which  the  Indians  had  made  in  as- 
tronomy; a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  they  assert,  that  in  this  branch  of  science  they 
were  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  west,  on  which 
account  tiieir  sovereign  was  called  the  king  of  wisdom. 

The  supt/stitions,  extravagant  penances,  &c.,  known  to  exist  at  this 
day  among  the  Indians,  are  also  mentioned  by  those  writers  ;  all  which 
particulars  manifest  that  the  Arabians  had  a  knowledge  of  India  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Ronrins.  The  industry  of  the  Moham- 
medans, in  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  east,  was  rivalled, 
however,  by  the  Ciiristians  of  Persia,  who  sent  missionaries  all  over 
India,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  as  lav  as  China  itself.  But,  while  the 
western  Asiatics  thus  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  'hese  parts,  the 
i^uropeans  had  in  a  manner  lost  all  knowledg-j  of  them.  The  port  of 
Alexandria,  from  which  they  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  the  Indian 
goods,  was  now  shut  against  them  :  and  the  Arabs,  satisfied  with  supply- 
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aig  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects,  neglected  to  send  any  by  the  usual 
channels  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of  Cq„, 
stanlinopie  and  some  other  great  towns  were  supplied  with  (Chinese  con^ 
modities  by  the  most  tedious  and  difhoult  passage  imaginable.  In  spite 
of  every  difficulty,  however,  this  commerce  flourished,  and  Constantinohie 
becawie  a  considerable  mart  fur  East  Indian  commodities ;  and  from  it  all 
the  rest  of  Kurope  was  chiefly  iiUjipliHd  v.itii  them  for  more  ilmn  two 
uenturies.  The  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  (he  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans were  during  this  period  etifjJi^.'d,  corituuutcd  still  to  increase  Uie 
difficulty;  but,  the  more  it  ir^n.  r"^' ; ,  the  mon  c-sirous  Kiiropeans 
ueemed  to  be  of  possessing  l\u;  li!x;u,esof  Asia.  •'•out  this  time  the 
cities  of  Amalfi  rind  Vt  >iice,  wiin  somf?  riher  '■  -.  It.>;y,  I  ving  acquired  a 
great  degre'  of  independence,  vcijaa  lo  eK'ii  thei\u:i/es  in  promoting 
domestic  maniifitotures,  and  impo)!,ing  the  productions  of  India. 

At  the  enti  of  the  tentlt  century,  i  considerable  revolution  took  place  in 
India,  by  the  conquests  of  :\!ahmud  Gazni,  who  erected  the  empire  o| 
Gnziu..    And  it  is  at  this  period  t!iat  the  authentic  history  is  generally 
reckoned  to  commence.     Mahmiid'tj  kingdon*  h.^d  ai,  sen  out  of  that  ot 
the  Saracens,  who  had   exteno  jd  their  coiique;!tc  immensely,  under  the 
caliph    li-Walid,  Ltoih  »o  the  east  and  west.     Fui  possessed  great  partol 
the  ancient  liactria.     (iaziii,  mar  th'j  so     -e  of  the  Indus,  and  Balkh. 
were  iiis  chief  cities.     \ftt;"  conqiiering  um  rest  of  Bactria,  he  invaded 
HindosiKn  a.  d.  1000,  and  rcdneed  tlr:  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  in- 
hibited  by  the  Kutiry  and  Rajpoot  tribes  (the  Catheri  and  Malli  of  Alex- 
ii.der),  who  still  retained  their  ancient  bravery,  and  made  a  very  for- 
midable resistance.     Mahmud  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  con- 
quest,   and   a  superstitious  zeal  to  exterminate  tiie  Hindoo  religion,  a 
league  was  at  last  formed  against  him  among  all  the  Indian  princes,  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbuddli.     Their  allied  troops  were,  however,  de- 
feated  ;  and  in  1008  the  famous  temple  of  Nagracut  in  the  Punjab  was 
destroyed.     In  1011  Mahnnn'.  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  tanafar, 
and  reduced  Delhi.     In  1018  lu*  took  Canoge,  and  demolished  the  temples 
of  that  and  several  other  cities  ;  but  failed  in  his  attemps  on  Ajimcre.    In 
his  twelfth  expedition,  in  1024,  lie  reduced  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guzer- 
at,  and  destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  other  cities  he  conquered.    At  his  death,  in  1028,  he  possessed  the 
east,  and  largest  part  of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west 
part  of  the  Ganges  to  Guzerat,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  of  Ajiinere.     But  in  1158  this  extensive  empire  began  to  fall 
to  pieces.     The  west  and  largest  part  was  seized  by  the  Gauri,  while  the 
f^ast.  contiguous  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  possession  of  Chosroe,  whose 
capital  was  Lahore.    In  1184  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and 
in  1194  Mohammed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  far  as  Benares, 
committing  as  great  devastation  as  Mahmud  Gazni  had  done.    He  also 
reduced  the  south  part  of  Ajimere,  and  the  territory  south  of  thv  Jumna, 
the  fort  of  Gualior,  &c.     On  his  death,  (1205,)  the  empire  of  Gazna  was 
again  divided,  and  the  Patau  or  Alghan  empire  was  founded  by  Caltub, 
who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Persian  remaipi'ig  to  Eldoze.     Caltub  made 
Delhi  his  capital;  and  in  1210  his  successor,  Ailumish,  reduced  ihegreai- 
est  part  of  Hindostan  Proper.     One  of  his  sons  obtained  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and,  from  this  period,  one  of  the  emperor's  sons  had  alwayj 
that  government.    During  his  reign,  the  bloody  Genghis  Khan  put  an 
end  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Ga^nian  empire,  but  Hindostan  was  left 
undisturbed. 

From  this  period  the  most  dreadful  confusion  and  massacres  followed 
almost  to  the  time  that  the  Bri*'sh  gtvernment  commenced.  The  empire 
being  subdivided  amonp  a  set  ,  f  rapacious  governors,  tlie  people  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  degree  c'"  misery.    To  add  to  their  distress,  the 
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lyiogiils  made  such  frequent  and  formidable  invasions,  that  at  last  the  ein- 
pewT  Ferose  II.  allowed  them  to  settle  in  the  country  in  139.2.  The  em- 
nfror  was  incited  bj'  Alia,  governor  of  <]rurrah,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
llie  Deccan;  and  Alia  being  employed  in  that  business,  wherein  he 
amii^sed  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  no  sooner  accomplished  it,  than 
he  deposed  and  murdered  Ferose,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Hin- 
dustan. In  1306  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  v/as  undertaken;  and  in 
l.TiO  Alia  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad  and  the  Carnatic.  But  all 
ihis  usurper's  expeditions  and  those  of  his  general,  Cafoor,  seem  to  have 
been  made  more  with  a  view  of  plunder  than  of  permanent  conquest. 
Under  Mohammed  III.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  aud  drove 
ilie  Mohammedans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the  city 
of  Dowlatabad. 

Ferose  III.,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  1351,  was  a  wise  prince, 
who  preferred  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace  to  the 
extension  of  it  by  war  and  conquest.  In  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty- 
seven  years,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  were  encouraged. 
But  upon  his  death  in  1388,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  continued  five 
years,  till  Mahmud  MI.  succeeded,  in  1393.  IJuringthis  period  Hindostan 
exhibited  the  uncommon  phenomenon  of  two  emperors  residing  in  the 
same  capital,  yet  at  war  with  each  other.  In«this  unfortunate  sitiMtion  of 
affairs,  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  west  of  Tarlary  and  A&in,  turned 
his  arms  against  Hindostan,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  it.  But  the 
cruel  monster,  not  contented  with  his  victory,  ordered  a  general  massa- 
cre of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  murdered  in  one  hour.  In  January,  1399,  he 
defeated  the  Indian  army  with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  after  took  Delhi, 
which  then  consisted  of  three  cities  surrounded  by  walls.  Though  no 
resist.ince  was  made,  and  of  course  there  was  no  pretence  for  bloodshed, 
yet  a  quarrel  was  fomented  within  a  few  days  by  his  Tartar  soldiers,  who 
pillnged  the  city,  massacred  mo.st  of  the  people,  and  sold  the  rest  for 
slaves.  The  spoils,  in  plate  and  jewels,  were  immense.  After  this 
dreadful  carnajje,  Tamerlane  marched  through  the  other  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan, defeating  the  Indians  everywhere,  and  slaughtering  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire.  On  the  25th  of  March,  this  insatiable  conqueror 
retired,  leaving  Mahmud  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reserving  only 
Punjab  to  himself. 

The  death  of  Mahmud  III.,  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  the  Patan  dynasty. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Chizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  and  his  posterity 
continued  to  reign  until  1450,  when  Alia  II.  abdicated  the  throne,  and  Bel- 
loli,  an  Affghan,  took  possession  of  it.  Under  him  a  prince  who  resided 
at  Jionpour,  became  so  formidable,  that  he  left  him  only  the  shadow  of 
authority.  Belloli's  son,  however,  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
about  1501,  when  he  made  Agra  his  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Ibraham 
11.,  sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  a  considerable 
part  of  the  empire.  His  first  expedition  was  in  1518;  and  in  1525  he 
look  Delhi.  On  the  death  of  Baber,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  his  son 
Humaioon  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among 
the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Ajimere.  The  sovereignty  was  usurped  by  Sheer 
Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Cheitou.  His  territories 
extended  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal ;  but  the  government  was  so  unsettled 
that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  within  nine  years  after  his 
death.  Tliis  induced  a  strong  party  to  join  in  recalling  Humaioon,  who 
'8  said  to  have  b-^en  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  abilities  ;  but  he  lived 
,)nly  one  year  after  his  return.  Upon  his  death,  in  1555,  his  son  Ackbar, 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Hindostan,  succeeded. 
He  was  then  only  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  but,  during  the  long  reign  of 
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Bfty-oDc  years,  lie  established  the  empire  on  a  more  sure  foundation  than 
it  had  probably  ever  been  before. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  European  powers  began  to  be 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Hindostan.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  !).»«„ 
doubled  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  kiiijjr  of  Portugal;  Emanuel,  his  suc- 
cessor, equippfid  four  ships,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  coast,  and 
gave  the  command  to  VasL-o  de  Gama,  who,  having  wealhereil  sevfral 
storms  in  his  cruise  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  landed  in  Hii)do§. 
tan.  after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months.  This  country,  which  has  since 
been  almost  entirely  reduced  by  war  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  divided  between  the  kings  of  Carn- 
baya,  Delhi,  Uisnagur,  Narzingua,  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned 
several  sovereigns  among  tiieir  tributaiics.  The  last  of  these  niouiirchs 
who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  zamorin,  which  signifies  emperor' 
possessed  the  most  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  extended  over  all  Ma]! 
abar.  Vasco  de  Gama  having  informed  himself  of  these  particulars  when 
he  touched  at  Melinda,  hired  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  in 
which  trade  was  the  most  flourishing.  Here  he  fortunately  nut  witli  ? 
Moor  of  Tunis,  who  understood  the  Portuguese  language,  and  im  m- 
himself  under  his  direction.  He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  za 
morin,  who  proposed  an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  witii  ihe  kini 
his  master.  This  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  the  Mug 
sulmen  interfered,  who  so  far  swayed  the  monarch  from  his  purpose,  that 
he  resolved  to  destroy  the  adventurers,  to  whom  he  had  just  before  given 
8o  favourable  a  reception.  The  zamorin,  who  wanted  neither  power  nor 
inclination,  wanted  courage  to  put  iiis  design  into  execution ;  and  (jaina 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  fleet :  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  which  he  reached 
in  safety,  and  was  received  with  rapturous  joy  by  the  people.  The  pope 
gave  to  Portugal  all  the  coasts  they  should  discover  in  the  east ;  and  a 
second  expedition  soon  after  took  place,  under  the  command  of  Aivarej 
Cabral,  consisting  of  thirteen  vessels.  They  first  visited  Calicut,  where 
fifty  Portuguese  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  Moors.  Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then  sailed  toCociiiii,  and  from  thence 
to  Cananor.  The  kings  of  both  these  towns  gave  him  spifies,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  proposed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  zamorin,  to  whuin 
tlisy  were  tributaries.  Other  kings  followed  their  example;  and  this  in- 
fatuation became  so  general,  that  the  Portuguese  gave  the  law  to  almost 
the  whole  country  of  Malabar.  The  port  of  Lisbon  now  become  the 
grand  mart  of  Indian  commodities.  To  secure  and  extend  these  advan- 
tages, it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  power  and  commerce. 
With  a  view  to  these  objects,  the  ccuri  of  Portugal  wisely  reposed  its  con- 
fidence in  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  most  discerning  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese that  had  been  in  India.  The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himself  beyond 
expectation.  He  fixed  upon  Goa,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and 
wholesome  air,  as  an  establishment,  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  Mal- 
abar, belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Deccan ;  and  this  soon  after  became 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India.  As  the  govern- 
ment soon  changed  its  schemes  of  trade  into  projects  of  conquest,  the 
nation,  which  had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial  spirit,  soon 
assumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder.  In  reference  to  this  we  may  observe, 
that  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  India,  they  possess 
at  present  only  Macao,  Diu,  and  Goa :  and  the  united  importance  of  these 
three  settlements  in  their  intercourse  with  India  and  Portugal  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Drake,  Stephens,  Caven- 
dish, and  some  other  English  navigators,  by  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  India-    The  success  attending  these  first 
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voyages,  was  sufTicient  to  determine  some  of  the  princin:tl  inorchantH  ui 
l,ori(li)ii  to  establish  a  company  in  IfiOO,  whicli  ubtaincd  .ii  cxcUisive  pri- 
vilege of  trading  to  the  Kant  Indies  fur  fifteen  years.     The  funds  of  thia 
company  were,  in  the  beginning,  inconsiderable.     They  fitted  out  four 
gliips,  which  sailed  in  IGOI,  under  Lanc^asler,  an  able  man,  who  arrived 
with  lliem,  in  1602,  at  the  port  of  Achen,  at  that  time  a  ceUbrated  mart, 
(le  was  received  by  the  king  with  the  highest  narks  of  respect,  and  hai^ 
every  favour  shown  him  that  could  be  wished  for,  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advantageous  commerce.     The  F]nglish  admiral  was  re- 
iTivcd  at  Bantam  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Achen ;  and  a  ship,  which  he 
had  despatched  to  the  Molucca  islands,  brought  him  a  considerable  cargo 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs;  with  these  valuables  and  pepper,  whici  ho  took 
in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  :  ''irned  safe  to  England.     The  company 
now  dutermined  to  form  settlements,  but  not  without  the  consent  of  the 
natives.     They  applied  to  James  I.,  for  assistance,  but  obtained  none. 
They.however,  out  of  their  small  funds',  erected  forts  and  founded  colonies, 
ill  ilie  islands  of  Java,  Poleron,  Amboyna,  and  Uanda.     They  likewise 
shared  the  spice  trade  with  the  Dutch,  who  soon  became  jealous  of  their 
rising  prosperity.     They  at   first  proceeded  by  accusations,  equally  void 
,)f  truth  and  decency,  to  make  the  English  odious  to  the  natives  of  the 
I'ouiitry,  but  these  expedients  not  meeting  with  success,  they  resolved  to 
proceed  to  acts  of  violence  ;  and  the  Indian  ocean  became  the  scene  ol 
ihe  most  bloody  engagements  between  the  maritime  forces  of  (he  two  na- 
tions.   In  1619,  the  two  companies  signed  a  treaty,  signifying,  that  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  Amboyna,  a-id   Banda,  should  belong  in  common  to  both 
nations.    The  Dutch,  howex'er,  not  only  soon  found  means  to  render  the 
treaty  ineffectual,  but  to  drive  the  English  from  Amboyna.    '""lis  latter 
transaction  was  replete  with  so  much  cruelty,  that  it  will  remaiti  a  lasting 
siigina  on  the  Dutch  nation.     The  English,  harassed  in  every  marl  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  bent  on  their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 
their  power.     India  was  totally  forgotten  ;  and  the  company  was  greatly 
reduced  at  the  death  of  Charles  I.     Cromwell,  proud  of  his  success,  and 
sensible  of  his  own  strength,  was  piqued  that  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  should  pretend  f.)  the  dominion  of  the  ''ea,  and  declared  war 
auainst  the  Dutch.     Of  all  iiie  maritime  wars  which  ha.n  be.ni  recorded 
in  history,  none  were  conducted  with  more  knowledge  and  bravery;  none 
liave  abounded  with  more  obstinate  and  bloody  engagemeius.     The  En- 
glish gained  the  superiority,  and  peace  ensued.     But  to  return  : 

Under  Ackbar's  successor^  Jehan  Guire,  the  war  was  faintly  carried  on, 
the  empire  being  disturbe  1  by  his  rebellious  son  Shah  Jehan,  and  his  coun- 
cils distracted  by  the  intluonce  of  hii  mistress,  Noo.r  Jehan.  In  this  mon- 
arch's reign.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  ."irst  British  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Hindostan,  arrived.  Jehan  Guir.  died  in  1627,  and  was  succeeded  by 
ins  son  Shah  Jehan  who  pushed  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  with  vigour, 
but  ill  so  destructive  a  manner,  that  most  of  the  princes  submitted.  A 
•var  next  broke  out  with  the  Portuguese,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion 
from  Hoogly.  Shah  Jehan  was  a  debauched  prince ;  and  his  rebellion 
against  his  father  was  retaliated  by  that  of  his  son  .\urungzebe,  who 
dethroned  him,  disguising  his  ambition  under  the  misk  of  religion,  and 
committing  the  greatest  crimes  under  that  pretence.  He  engaged  in  a 
war  with  his  brothers,  Morad  and  Dara,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  and  then  pretended  to  lament  their  misfortune.  He,  however, 
treated  his  father  with  tenderness  till  his  death  in  1666.  From  1660,  when 
Aerungzebe  attained  full  possession  of  the  throne,  till  1678,  a  profound 
tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the  empire ;  but  from  a  jealousy 
of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the  Maiiratta  states,  he  undertook  the  conquest 
of  the  Deccan  ;  ind,  having  quelled  a  rub.-llion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the 
Indus,  ho  persecuted  the  Hindoos  ?o  severely,  that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in 
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AJimere  commenced  a  war  against  him.  At  his  death  in  1707,  hia  m,. 
pire  extended  from  10'^  to  350  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many  degrees  in  !„i|. 
gitude.  '•  His  revenue,"  says  Major  Hennel,  "  exceeded  v£.V),()Oo  (hjo 
sterling,  in  a  country  where  provisions  are  about  fo  r  limes  as  (;h<:ap  a« 
in  Enghind.  Uul  so  weighty  a  sceptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  i,j,„j 
like  Anrung/ebe's;  and,  accordingly,  in  fifty  years  after  his  (lealh,  a  huc- 
^cssion  of  weak  princes  and  wicked  ministers  reduced  this  astonislijnif 
"n-oira  to  nothing."  He  left  four  sons,  Mausum,  Azem,  Kaum-Hiish.  jiii(| 
Ackhar.  This  last  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  been  obliir(Mi  t,,  fly 
to  Persia  thirty  years  before.  A  civil  war  commenced  between  Maiisiiin 
and  Azem;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  wherein  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  Azem  wns  defeated  and 
killed.  Mausum  then  assumed  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah,  and,  durine 
his  short  reign  of  five  years,  gave  proofs  of  considerable  abilities.  h|. 
defeated  and  killed  his  brother  Kay m-Bush;  af»er  which  he  reduced  iii(i 
BPiks,  a  new  se.'  if  religionists,  who,  in  the  leign  of  Shah  Jehaii,  had 
oilently  estabiishe  .  tiieniselves  along  the  eastern  mountains,  and  had 
now  taken  up  arms  m  Lahore,  ravaging  the  country  to  the  banks  of  i|,e 
Jumna. 

About  this  time  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  the  famous 
firman,  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and  import  were  ex- 
empted from  duties.  Furroksere  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the  bro- 
thers Houssein  and  Abdoolah,  who  set  up  another  emperor  whom  they  also 
deposed  and  murdered  in  the  same  year;  and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after 
Aurungzebe's  death,  eleven  of  his  posterity,  who  had  either  possessed  or 
been  co.'ipetitors  for  the  throne,  were  exterminated  ;  and  the  government 
declined  so  rapidly,  that  the  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  In 
1719,  the  two  brothers  raised  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grand- 
son of  Bahader:  who,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  soon  rid 
himself  of  these  two  powerful  subjects,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  civil 
war.  But  new  enemies  sturte'd  up.  Nizam  Al  Mulck,  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  in  1722,  had  been  offered  the  nlace  of  vizier,  or  prime  niinisier 
but  did  not  accept  it.    Independence    was  his  aim,  and  the  nicieasiiig 

t)ovver  of  the  Mahrattas,  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  fo  ■  auginentin" 
lis  army.  Persuaded  that  he  had  a  party  at  court,  he, ',  >  1738,  came 
thither,  with  a  great  body  of  armed  followers;  but,  finding  tlial  the  inter- 
est of  the  emperor  was  still  too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  famous 
Persian  usurper,  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kouli  Khan,  to  invade  Hindoslaii,  This 
invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  witliout 
opposition ;  yet,  when  far  advanced  into  Hindosian,  he  considered  the 
iis  ae  of  matters  to  be  so  uncertain,  that  he  offered  to  evacuate  the  coun 
try  and  retire  for  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  c£500,000  sterling.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  Ni/am  and  his  party  hindeied  the  emperor  from  complying 
with  this  d(  iiiand;  instead  of  which  he  threw  himself  upon  the  usurper'? 
mercy,  who  then  took  possesion  of  Delhi,  and  demanded  a  ransom  o[ 
jC30,000,000  sterling.  After  a  conference  with  the  emperor,  Nadir  seized 
ufum  two  hundred  cannon,  with  some  treasure  and  jewels,  which  he  sent 
off  to  Canikhar.  He  then  marched  back  to  Delhi,  where  a  commotioi, 
arose  about  the  price  of  corn.  While  Nadir  endeavoured  to  quell  it,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  lum,  and  narrowly  missed  him  ;  upon  which  the  barba- 
rian ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and  slaughtered  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons.  This  was  followed  by  a  seizure  of  all  the  jewels, 
plate,  ^  '.,  which  could  be  found;  besides,  exacting  the  c£30,000,00o, 
which  was  done  with  the  upmost  rigour. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  Nadir  caused  the  marriage  of  his  son  to 
be  celebrated  with  a  granddaughter  cf  Aurungzcbe,  and  then  took  leave 
of  the  ejnperor,  with  professions  of  friendship,  on  the  6th  of  May,  173a 
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|{r>  i!i  KHid  to  hH«  ''Hrrird  ufl*  kikxIs  and  trensun;  to  the  value  of 
.£l3'>,0()0,nflO  sU'rli.,,  Muliaminfil  had  also  reded  to  hitn  all  thn  pro- 
riiii'«'!i  of  iliiidorftaii  \vvn\  o(  iliu  Ii\(Iuh.  At>oi:l  tli(>  same  tiiiir  tlit-  Kohil- 
luH,  atrit)i>  rroiii  the  iiiotiiitiiiiit  hctwircii  India  and  Persia,  crerti'd  an  indc- 
rHi'idiiit  «lalo  on  tin  cast  of  the  (Janjjcs,  eighty  mdi'S  from  l>elln.  The 
eini'hi'  .itM.'ined  now  to  be  runnniff  fast  to  its  disBolulion.  \a  lir  Shah 
Ih'uiK  nmriiered,  Alidailah,  one  of  hi«  generals,  seized  on  the  east  of  Per- 
iiH,  and  ilio  adjacent  Indnin  provinces  which  Mohammed  Shah  had  ceded 
10  Nadir,  and  formed  llicni  into  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar.  In  17Jf).  .Mo- 
liaiiiined  Shah  died,  and  was  Huceceded  hy  his  son  Ahmed  :  dnrini;  whose 
, "igii,  whieli  lasted  only  SIX  years,  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
iiiipre  look  place  :  and  nothing  remained  to  the  family  of  Taincilane  hut 
asmall  tract  of  territory  round  Delhi.  In  17-H  the  Nizam  Al  Miih-k  died, 
aitlii'  Hge  of  104,  and  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Nazir  Juns;,  to  tlie  prej- 
udire  of  his  elder  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  emperor.  The  con 
lest  that  h»llowed  on  this  occasion,  for  the  throni;  of  the  Deccan  and  the 
iialmbship  of  Arcot,  first  enj;a)»ed  the  British  and  French  to  act  as  auxili- 
aries oil  opposite  sides.  Immediately  after  Ihe  peace  of  Aix-la-C^hapelle, 
tin;  French  commandant,  M.  DupliMX,  bc<{an  lo  sow  dissension  among 
tiio    nabobs,   who   had   by   this   time   usurped   the   sovereignty   of   the 

country. 

Oil  iliis  occasion  Mr.  (afterwards  lordl  Clive  first  appeared  in  a  military 
1  ipiicity.  He  had  been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  seemed  very 
liuie  qualified  for  that  department  of  civil  life.  Ilo  now  man-hed  toward 
Arcot  at  the  iiead  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Europeans  and  five  hundred 
sepoys;  and  in  his  first  expedition  displayed  the  qnalnies  of  a  great  coin- 
maader.  His  movements  were  conducted  with  such  secresy  and  dis- 
patcli,  that  he  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  capital  before  they 
kiiewofliis  march;  and  gained  the  affections  of  thti  people  by  his  gener- 
osity, in  affording  protection  without  ransom.  In  a  short  lime,  however, 
hefouiiii  himself  invested  in  fort  St.  David's  by  rajah  Saib,  son  to  Chunda 
Siiib,  an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobship  of  Arcot,  at  the  head  of 
anunierous  army;  the  operations  of  the  siege  being  conducted  by  Kuro- 
peim  engineers.  But  Mr,  Clive,  having  intelligence  of  the  intended  attack, 
defended  himself  with  such  vigour,  that  the  assailants  were  everywhere 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  precipitately  to  raise  the  siege.  He  then 
marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and,  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plains 
(if  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  them.  This  victory  was  followed 
bv  the  surrender  of  the  forts  of  Timery,  Conjaverain,  and  Arani ;  after 
tt'liieh,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  fort  St.  David's.  In  the  beginning  of 
'.r.rJ,  he  marched  toward  Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  small 
oddy  of  troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  exceed  three 
Hundred  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  sufficient  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly  proceeded  toa  place  called  Koveripank, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
ok;  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Kuropeans,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Vic- 
tory was  long  doubtful,  until  Mr.  Clive  having  (^ent  round  a  detachment 
to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Ijiisi'.ish  attacked  the  en- 
trenchments in  front  with  their  bayonets,  :a  yenf-ral  confusion  ensued, 
the  enemy  was  routed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  only  saved  from 
total  destruction  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  French  to  a  man  threw 
down  their  arms  on  this  occasion,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  falling  at  the  same  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

M.  Dupleix,  mortified  at  this  bad  success,  proclaimed  rajah  Saib,  son  of 
Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  afterwards  produced  forged  commis- 
sions from  the  great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Canwitic 
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from  the  Kristnah  to  thw  n«!h.    To  r  ,.<; 
priitcndod  to  oorno  from  Delhi,  mid  v-  ts 


on  •hi»  drccption,  a  meBUfnu^ 


u;o.;ivc!d  wiih  all  ihc  p..,np  .,f  ,„ 
kml»nfl»ador  from  lli«  {.'rea'.  Mogul.  Dui-lcix,  mounled  on  an  I'lcphiinl  und 
prrccdfd  by  mimic  and  dancio};  women,  after  iho  orientnl  fadtiion,  re- 
crivi'il  his  commiMxion  from  the  hands  of  this  jnipostcr;  after  wliu-li  y 
aflr<M!tcd  the  8tat(!  of  an  eastern  [irince;  kept  hisdurltiis  at  eourt,  appcMred 
■itliiiK  cross  legged  on  a  Hofa,  and  received  presents  as  sovereign  of  ih^. 
coinitry.  from  his  own  council  as  well  from  the  natives.  Thus  iluj  f„r,.,., 
of  the  Knglish  and  French  Kast  Fndia  companies  wure  engiigod  in  a (oiirse 
of  hostilities,  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  contending  parties  m  ^ 
lime  when  no  war  existed  '  ween  the  two  nations.  Next  yearlioih  h;ir. 
tics  received  considerahic  leinforcements ;  the  iMiglish  l»y  the  arrival  ,,*f 
Admiral  Watson  with  u  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  having  on  hoard  a  rti'i- 
menl  commaniled  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  Krencti  by  M.  (iailtlitu 
commissary  and  governor  general  of  all  their  settlements,  on  whose  arri- 
val M.  Dunleix  departed  fur  Kurope ;  ;ind  a  provisional  treaty  and  inicc 
were  cnncludrl,  on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  companies  8liiiu|(l 
for  the  future  interfere  in  uny  of  the  diirercnces  that  might  take  pjaro  ji, 
the  country.  Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  a  state  of  tniii- 
qnillity.  Karly  in  1755,  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  cndeFivourjnu 
to  get  possession  of  all  the  Deccan.  M.  Uussy,  the  successor  of  Dupi^.iy 
demanded  the  fortress  of  (Jolconda,  from  Salabat  Zing ;  and  M.  Lt-yrll 
encouraged  the  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  lake  up  arms  against  ttu 
nabob.  He  even  sent  three  hundred  French  and  as  many  sepoys  from 
Pondicherry  to  supjjort  this  rebel,  and  oppose  the  English  employed 
by  the  nabob  to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  an  able  and  prudent  snbahdar,  who  had  for  fifteen  years 
been  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  having  died  in  175G,  Surdjah 
Dowla  succeeded  to  the  nabobship.  He  was  congratulated  ujjou  hjs 
accession  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  Knglish  president  at  Calcutta,  and  readily 
promised  protection  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  soon  after  took  offence  at 
the  imprisoment  of  Omichund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had 
lived  several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  English  government.  0( 
this  circumstance,  however,  Surajah  did  not  directly  complain ;  but  found- 
ed his  pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  repairing  ihe 
fortifications  of  Calcutta ;  which  indeed  was  absolutely  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  great  probability  of  a  war  with  the  French.  The  nabob 
however,  threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  instantly  abolished! 
With  this  requisition  the  president  and  council  pretended  to  comply ;  but 
they  nevertheless  went  on  with  them.  Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1756,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot,  thirty  thous- 
and horse,  and  four  hundred  elephants ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  detatched 
twenty  thousand  men  to  invest  the  fort  of  Cassumbazar,  a  large  town  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Ganges.  This  fort  was  regu- 
larly built,  with  sixty  cannon,  and  defended  by  three  hundred  men,  princi- 
pally sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  desire  to  treat,  Mr.  Walls,  ihe 
chief  of  the  factory,  was  persuaded  to  put  himself  ii.  his  power;  which 
he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner,  along  with 
Mr.  Batson,  a  surgeoii,  who  accompanied  him.  The  two  prisoners  were 
treated  with  great  indignity,  and  threatened  with  death ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  tyrant's  command  were  sent  bacK 
again,  with  orders  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  factory  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  This  proposal  met  with  great  opposition;  hut  was  at  last 
complied  with,  though  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoners;  for 
they  were  not  only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  possessed,  but  stripped 
almost  naked,  and  sent  to  Iloogly,  where  they  were  closely  confined. 
The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  success,  marched  directly  to  Calcutta, 
which  he  invested  on  the  15th 
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It  wnii  im|MiH*ibU>  tliat  tlii'  gHrrHon  coiilil  lotiK  tlffi-nd  tliiMnsplvm  AKamiit 
(III-  uii'.il  fiircL'  hroiiKlit  aKtiiint  it .  little  or  no  allrnipt  wiim  ihen'fori*  inadfl 
at  rt'xi^t'tix'i'  :  t)iu  fort  was  coiiJir()u<'iitly  ttooii  taki'ii,  aiitl  ih«!  ilTrrla  of 
the  fat'iory  clrstroyed.     Many  of  tlio  KiikIIhIi  cm-aprd  iii  Itoatfl  and  sliipa 
(i«wn  till)  river,  but  many  were  tak«,'n;  of  {\vm;  one  hundred  and  forty 
iix  Nvt  re  confined  for  llie  nit<lit  in  a  room  twenty  feet  nqtiure,  iiain«*d  the 
Ulnekhole,  and  which  the  KngliHh  had   iiiadc  for  a  plarc  of  roiitiiieinent. 
'I'lic  (Ireudfiil   heat  and  want  of  air  quickly  deprived  loiiit*  of  exiHteiico  ; 
otherH  loot  their  reaHon,  and   ex(iired   raviii)^  mad;  their  entreaties  and 
utTcrx  *'l^  money  to  their  ((uardn  to  jzive  them  water,  or  to  remove  them, 
wi-re  moi'ked  at  or  diiiregariUul;  and  wIkmi  llin  door  of  tlie  dungeon  was 
upeiied  next  morniiiK,  only  tw(!iity-thre«  were  taken  out  alive.     Having 
phiiiilired  the  town.  Surajah  Dowla  departed,  leaving  in  it  a  garri>4on  o( 
three  thousand  men.     The  i\<'\v8  of  this  dusaster  pni  uii  end  to  the  expe- 
tl  Imii  projeeted   aitainst  M,  IJus.sy ;  and  (.'oloiiel  dive  was  inslaiilly  de- 
gpiitclied  to  Dengal  witli  four  hundred  Kiiropeans  and  one  thousand  Hepoy», 
oil  hoard  of  the  lleet  comiiiaiided  liy  Admiral  Watsiut.     They  did  not  ar- 
rive till  ll»'    l''>tli  "I"  December,  at  a  villajire  called  Kulla,  eiluated  on  a 
bMiicli  '>!  ill*'  <»aiig<!»,  where  tlie  inhabitant."*  of  Calcutta  had  taken  rofujjo 
alter  liuir  miaforluiie.     Tlieir  fir.st  o|)(!ralioiis  were  aifaiiisl  the  forts  of 
llusbudgia,  Tanna,  Fort  William,  and  Calcutta,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
eiic'iiiy.     All  these  w»;re  reiluced  almost  as  soon  as  they  approached  them. 
ll()oi{ly,  lilt!  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  nations  who  traded  to  Ueugal,  (its 
warehouses  and  shops  beinj,'  always  (illed  with  the  richest  merchandize 
of  liie  country),  was  likewise  re<luced   and  destroyed,  with  its  {jranaVies 
and  .sioiediouses  of  salt  on  each  side  of  the  river;  winch  proved  very 
(Iftriiiiental  to  the  nabob,  by  depriving  liiin  of  the   means  of  subsistence 
for  Ills  army. 

Surajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  the  success  of  the  Kiiyrlish,  now  seemed  de- 
teriniiu'il  to  crush  tlicin  at  once  by  a  general  eiic;ai;eineiit.  l-'roin  this, 
however,  he  was  intimidated  by  a  successful  attack  on  his  camp,  which 
hiiluced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty,  on  the  !)ih  of  I'V^hruary,  1767,  on  the 
folio vvi  11  fi  conditions: — 1.  That  the  privileges  granted  to  the  English  by 
the  Mogul  should  not  be  disputed  : — '2.  'I'hat  all  goods  with  Knglish  orders 
siiould  pass  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax:—;!.  All  the  company's  fac- 
tories which  had  been  seized  by  the  nabob  should  be  restored ;  and  the 
goods,  money,  and  efferMs  accounted  for: — 4.  That  the  English  should 
Imve  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  ;  and  5.  To  coin  their  own  gold  and  silver- 
As  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war  between  France  and  England, 
an  attack  was  meditated  on  Chaiidernagore.  It  remained,  therefore,  only 
10  olitain  the  consent  of  the  nabob;  but,  in  ten  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Admiral  Watson,  complaining  of  liia  iu- 
tiiitioii,  and  surmising  that  the  English  designed  to  turn  their  arms  against 
liiin  as  soon  as  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Chaiidernagore.  This 
w;is  strenuously  denied  by  the  admiral;  and  a  number  of  letters  passed, 
m  which  the  latter  made  use  of  expressions  which  were  supposed  to  im- 
ply a  tacit  consent  that  Chaiidernagore  should  be  attacked.  An  attack  was 
therefore  made,  and  it  soon  capitulated.  This  intelligence,  however, 
seemed  to  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Siirajah  Dowla.  He  pretended 
displeasure  on  account  of  the  English  infringing  the  treaties,  and  com- 
pliiiiii'd  tli;it  they  had  ravaged  some  parts  of  his  dominions.  This  was 
denied  by  the  admiral;  but  from  tins  time  both  parties  inHi!e  preparations 
for  war.  Tlio  nabob  returned  no  aiiswiT  till  the  13ili  of  Ji'iie,  when  lie 
sent  a  declaration  of  war.  The  English  council  at  ('alcutta  now  resolved 
on  llie  deposiiion  of  the  nabob;  which  at  tliis  time  appeared  practicable, 
by  supporting  the  pretensions  of  "Slcvr  .lailicr  All  (/Uwn,  who  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  againot  hiui.  Mccr  .lillicr  had  married  the  sister  of 
Cilverdi  Cawn,  the  predecessor  of  Sunijali ;  and  was  now  supported  in 
2-2 
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his  pretensions  by  tlu;  general  of  the  horse,  and  by  Jugijet  Sect,  the  na 
bob's  blinker,  llic  richest  merchant  in  all  India. 

Colonel  Clive  began  his  march  against  .Surajah  Dowla  on  the  13th  of 
lune.  The  decisive  action  at  Plassey  followed  (Jumi;  23),  in  whicii  ihf. 
ereachcry  of  Mcer  .TafTier,  wiio  coinanded  part  of  the  nabob's  troops, 
stood  nentcr  dnring  the  engagement,  and  rendered  the  victory  easy.  \t 
daybreak  the  nabob's  army  (tf  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  Ihoiismid 
foot,  advanced  to  attack  the  l']ngli.s!i.  Olive's  troops  were  posted  in  a 
grove  defended  by  nuid-banks.  Aft(!r  cannonading  them  till  noon,  the 
enemy  retired  to  their  fortified  camp  ;  and  shortly  after,  Clive  slorniod  an 
angle  of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for  a  space  of  six 
miles.  T!ie  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capual,  but  left  it  the  following 
evening  disguised  like  a  faquir,  witii  oidy  two  attendants.  Uy  tlicse  h^ 
a[)pears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  July 
he  was  found  wandering  forsaken  and  almost  naked  on  the  road  to  Patim. 
Next  day  he  was  brought  back  to  Muxadabad,  and  a  few  hours  after  pri- 
vately beheaded  by  Meer  JafTier's  eldest  son.  Mcer  Jaffier  and  his  V.n. 
glish  allies  now  took  possession  of  the  capital  in  triumph.  On  the  Qnth 
of  June,  Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and,  in  presence  of  the  rajnhs 
and  grandees  of  the  court,  solemnly  handed  him  tu  the  musnud  (op  cin.. 
pet)  and  throne  of  state,  where  he  w<if>  unanimo  isly  ;5aluted  suh;ili(!;ir 
or  nabob,  and  received  tl'c  submission  of  all  present.  While  these  ti;ii' 
actions  were  going  forward,  the  utmost  efforts  were  used  to  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  IJengul.  It  had  all  along,  indeed,  been  the  opiniuii 
of  Clive  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  and  English  to  co-exist  in 
India. 

Doth  parlies  now  received  considerable  reinforcements  from  Europe  ; 
Admiral  Pocock  was  joined  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  five  men-of-\v;ir 
and  two  frigates ;  while  a  squadron  was  sent  from  France  having  (m 
board  General  Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  British  adniinl 
went  ill  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  and  an  engagement  took  phu  ,n 
which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  In  the  treaty  concluded  by  Clive  with  the  new 
subalidar,  it  was  stipulated  that  one  hundred  lacs  of  rupees  should  bf]);ud 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  their  losses  and  the  expenses  of  tiic  cam- 
paign, with  compensation  to  all  the  sulTerers  at  the  taking  of  Calcutta: 
the  company  was  also  to  have  the  zemindary,  (or  right  of  farming  t!ie 
produce  of  the  soil  claimed  by  tlie  crown)  of  a  tract  of  country  to  t!ie 
south  of  that  city.  The  suhahdar  was  also  profuse  in  his  douiUions  to 
those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  His  gifts  to  Clive  annuiiiiril 
to  .£180,000;  and  however  mu(;h  the  latter  may  have  been  censured  at 
the  time  for  receiving  a  reward  from  thesubahdar,  lie  was  justified  hy  the 
us;'ges  of  Asia,  and  lliere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  a 
gift  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  so  greatly  benefitted. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  17o9  proveil  entirely  favourable  to  the  Bri- 
tish arms.  D'Ache,  the  Fr(;nch  admiral,  who  had  been  very  roui;hly 
handled  by  Admiral  Pocock  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1758,  having  relhtud  Ids 
l^eet,  and  beinf^  reinforced  by  three  men-of-war  at  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  now  ventured  once  more  to  face  his  antagoni;>t.  A 
third  battle  ensued  on  the  lOih  of  September,  1759,  when  the  French,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  both  in  number  of  ships  and  weight  of 
metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss,  having  fifteen  h;:i- 
dred  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  those  on  board  the  English  fleet  did 
not  exceed  five  hundred  and  seventy.  By  the  17th  of  October  the  British 
fleet  was  completely  refitted;  and  Admiral  Pocock,  having  been  joined  by 
a  reinforcement  of  four  men-of-war,  soon  after  returned  to  England.  All 
this  time  the  unfortunate  Glencral  Lally  had  been  employed  in  unsuccess- 
ful endeavours  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  his  countrymen :  but  his  fate  was 
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iit  last  decided  by  laying  sicgo  to  Waiidewasli,  which  had  lately  been 
taken  by  Colonel  Coote.  The  advaiilnge  in  number  was  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  French  general ;  the  British  army  consisting  only  of  seventeen 
luiiulrcd  Kuropeans,  incluling  artillrry  and  cavalry,  while  the  French 
iiinouiited  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  Kuropeans.  The  auxiliaries  on 
the  Kiiglish  side  were  three  thousand  black  troops,  while  those  of  the 
Krciich  amounted  to  ten  thousand  black  troops  and  three  hundred  CaflTres  ; 
ij.-r  was  the  difference  less  in  proportion  in  the  artillery,  the  English  brinsf- 
iiig  into  the  field  only  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  ai.d  one  howitzer,  while  the 
French  had  twenty-five  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their  batteries  against 
llic  fort.  The  battle  began  at  noon  (J'lnuary  22,  17G0),  and  in  tliree  hours 
ihu  whole  French  army  fled  toward  tlicir  camp  ;  but  (juitled  it  on  finding 
tlicnisclves  pursued  by  the  English,  who  took  all  their  cannon  except 
tliice  small  pieces.  They  collected  themselves  under  the  walls  of  Cliel- 
taput,  about  eighteen  miJes  from  liic  field  of  battle,  and  soon  after  retired 
10  Pondicherry. 

("djonel  Coote  now  caused  the  country  to  be  wasted  to  the  very  gates 
iif  tiiis  fortress,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  what  tiio  Frencli  had  done  in 
ihc  iicighborliood  of  Mariras.  ''^h)  then  set  about  the  siege  of  Cheltaput, 
which  surrendered  in  one  day;  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  enemy 
was  intercepted  by  Captain  Smith  ;  the  fort  of  Timery  was  reduced  by 
M'ljor  Monson,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain  Wood.  This  last  con- 
qiiL'st  enabled  the  IJritish  to  restore  the  nahol)  to  his  dominions,  of  which 
ht  liad  been  deprived  by  tiio  French,  and  it  weakened  both  the  i^'rench  force 
and  interest  in  India.  M.  Lally,  in  the  meantime,  had  called  his  forces 
from  Syringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  his  army  with  five  hun- 
dred Europeans.  These  wt^re  now  shut  up  in  Pondiciierry,  which jvas 
iliu  last  hope  of  the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornish  arrived  at  Madras  with  six  men-of-war;  and,  as  the 
FreiKdi  had  now  no  fleet  in  tliesc  parts,  tiie  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co- 
operate with  tlieland  forces.  Tie  consequence  W'as  the  reduction  of  Car- 
iral,  Chellambrum,  and  Verdaclu'llum,  by  a  strong  detacliinent  under  Ma- 
jor Monson;  while  Colonel  Coote  reduced  Permacoil,  Almamverpa,  and 
Widdour.  He  was  thus  at  last  enabled  to  lay  siege  to  Pondicherry  itself ; 
ami  tlie  place  capitulated  on  tlie  15ih  of  .lainiary,  1761,  by  which  an  end 
was  put  to  the  power  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  British  were  thus  emyloyed,  Meer  Jaflier,  the  nabob  of  Ben- 
gal, wiio  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah  Uowla, 
found  himself  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation.  Tlie  treasure  of  the  late 
nabob  had  been  valued  at  sixty-four  crore  of  rupees  (about  .£80,000,000 
sterling),  and  in  expectation  of  this  sum,  Meer  Jaflier  had  submitted  to 
the  exactions  of  the  Knglish.  On  his  accession  to  tlie  government,  how- 
ever, the  treasure  of  which  he  became  master  fell  so  much  short  of  ex- 
pectation, that  he  could  not  fuuil  his  engagements  to  them,  and  was  re- 
dnced  to  the  extremity  of  mortgaging  his  revenues.  In  tliis  dilemma 
liii  gr.iudees  becauK?  factious  and  discontented,  his  army  mutinous  for  u'ant 
of  pay,  and  himself  odious  to  his  subjects.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
Mr.  Vansiltart,  the  successor  of  ("^live,  wlio  knew  but  little  of  the  merits 
of  the  respectiv  -arties,  was  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  wit!i  Cossiin 
Ali,  the  nabob's  son-iii-law,  for  his  dethronement;  by  which  the  provin- 
ces of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong,  were  to  be  made  over  to 
the  company,  and  large  rewards  given  to  the  members  of  council.  Meer 
Cossini  was  accordingly  raised  to  tlie  musmid  ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried 
into  a  boat  with  a  few  of  his  domestics  and  lU'cessaries,  and  sent  away 
to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  rank  he  so  lately 
lie!(!.  So  unblushingly,  indeed,  wa;!  llie  whole  of  this  afi"air  conmicted, 
that  the  servants  of  the  company,  who  were  the  [jiojectors  of  the  revolu- 
tion, made  no  secret  t!iat  there  was  a  present  promised  them  of  twenty 
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lacB  of  rupees  from  Cossim,  who  wan  dosirous  of  making  the  firs!  act 
of  his  power  llie  Hssassination  of  Jaflier;  nod  was  v(.ry  much  dis- 
pleased when  he  found  that  the  English  intended  giving  him  prolectinnal 
Calcutta. 

It  could  scarcely  he  supposed  that  Meer  Cossim,  raised  tolhenabohship 
in  this  manner,  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  Knglish  than  Meer  JitfTur 
had  been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  company  (•ould 
indeed  he  reasonably  expected  from  si.'^h  a  revolution.  No  successor  of 
Meet  Jiiffier  could  be  more  entirely  in  suojcction  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  last  consideration  had  inducotl 
many  of  the  council  at  first  to  oppose  the  revolution ;  and  indeed  ijip 
only  plausible  pretence  for  it  was,  that  the  administration  of  Meer  JafTicr 
was  so  very  weak,  that,  unless  he  was  aided  and  even  controlled  by  some 
persons  of'ability,  he  himself  must  soon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the 
interests  of  the  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Cossim,  however,  was  a 
man  of  very  different  disposition  from  his  father-in-lasv.  As  he  knew  lie 
had  not  been  served  by  the  Knglish  out  of  friendship,  so  he  did  not  tliink 
of  making  any  return  out  of  gratitude  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  considered 
only  how  he  could  most  easily  break  with^feuch  troublesome  allies.  For 
a  while,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  all  the  advantage  he 
could  of  his  alliance  with  them.  By  their  assistance  he  cleared  liTs  do- 
minions of  invaders,  and  strengthened  his  frontiers,  and  he  reduced  the 
rajahs  who  had  rebelled  against  his  predecessor,  obliging  them  to  pay  ijie 
usual  tribute;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby  se 
cured  the  fiilelity  of  his  troops. 

Having  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  brought  his  governmem 
into  subjection,  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  himself 
against  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadahad.  to  Cal- 
cutta, gave  the  Er.glish  factory  there  an  opportunity  of  inspeetinij  liis 
actions,  and  interrupting  his  designs  when  they  thoujiht  proper,  he  look 
up  his  residence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortific  d  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner. 
Sensible  of  the  advantages  of  the  European  discipline,  he  now  resctlved 
to  new-model  his  army.  For  this  purpose  he  colle(!ted  all  the  Armenian, 
Persian.  Tartar,  and  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  military  characters 
might  serve  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and  abate  their  natural 
timidity.  He  also  collected  all  the  wandering  Europeans  who  had  borne 
arms,  and  the  sepoys  who  had  been  dismisstd  from  the  English  service, 
and  distributed  them  among  his  troops.  He  changed  the  fashion  of  the 
Indian  matchlocks  lo  muskets,  and  made  many  excellent  improveinonis 
in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
pains  taken  by  Meer  Cossim  to  discipline  his  troops  had  not  rendcrci! 
them  able  to  cope  wit':  the  Europeans.  Several  a<;ts  of  treacherous  hos- 
tility on  his  part  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ;  and  several 
engagements  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  British  army  ()roved  victori 
ous,  aiul<!ossiin's  army  retreated.  His  a<'tive  enemy  aciiordingly  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  I)is  territories,  crossed  the  numerous  branches  ul 
the  Ganges,  and  traversed  morasses  and  forests  iti  search  of  the  niiiivt- 
foe.  At  l(;ngth  the  two  arniiea  met  on  the  hanks  of  a  river  c;illed  Nmiiis 
Nullas,  August  2,  1703.  Cossim  had  chosen  his  (ujsl  with  gieui  judunienl 
and  his  forces  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  European  army,  ikh 
only  in  tlu'ir  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  division  into  hrij'ades, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  battle  was  more  obstinate  than  iisiml, 
being  continued  for  four  hours:  hut  though  the  indian  army  cousi^.ed  ni 
no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  the  '^llglj^!l 
pro/ed  in  t!ie  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  was  obliged  lo  (jiijt  liie  firli' 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon.  A'ecrCo.ssiin  was  subdued  and  d, -posed, 
and  Meer  Jallier  once  more  seated  oi.  the  musnuii.     His  reign  wa' ,  how 
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pvcr.  vrry  sliort ;  and  uti  lii^  death  the  council  of  Cali-iitta  raised  to  it  his 
^(iii,  I.'uJuin-ud-DowLi,  making  him  pay,  as  usual,  a  large  sum  for  his  ele- 
vation. 

The  high  character  which  Lord  Clivo  had  already  gained  in  the  East 
justly  marked  him  out  for  the  government  of  India  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  May, 
17()5,  he  landed,  with  full  powers  as  commandirin-chief,  president,  and 
governor  of  Bengal.  He  remained  in  India  about  two  years,  durint;  which 
period  he  effected  the  most  desirable  reformations  in  both  ihe  civil  and 
military  departments.  Siijahad-Dowla,  subahdarof  Oude,  and  the  nom> 
in;il  emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Alem  II.,  having  assisted  Meer  Cossim,  the 
Kiiijlish  marched  against  the  n.  Allahabad  and  Lucknow  were  taken. 
The  nabob  was  glad  to  purcbase  peace  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  the  Kiiglish  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har,  and  Orissa,  and  his  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the  territories  con- 
quered by  them  within  the  nominal  extent  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
East  India  Company  had  now  acquired  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Europe;  and  from  this  date.  a.  d.  1765,  com- 
mences the  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  Enylish  in  Hindostan.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  although  actually  independent,  the  great  subahdars 
continued  to  the  last  moment  of  the  empire  to  solicit  imperial  firmans  or 
patents  from  the  court  of  Didhi,  confirming  them  in  the  power  they  already 
possessed.  In  the  south  of  India,  besides  the  real  authority  in  the  Car- 
nalic,  the  English  had  received  the  northern  circars  in  grant  from  the 
Nizam,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a  body  of  troops  in  time  of  war.  This 
alliance  involved  them  in  a  series  of  contcUs  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  had 
made  himself  sultan  of  the  Hindu  state  of  Mysore.  The  political  impor- 
tance acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  induced  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  to  claim  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  territo- 
ries ;  and  in  1773  it  was  determined  in  parliament,  that  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  king's  ministers  ;  that  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature  should  be  sent  out  from  England;  and  that 
the  three  presidencies  should  be  subject  to  a  governor-general  and  council, 
the  former  to  be  approved  fff  by  the  king. 

Warren  Hastings,  the  first  governor-general,  found  the  company's  finan- 
ces in  India  much  embarrassed,  and  a  general  confederation  against  the 
English  in  progress  amongst  the  native  powers.  Notwithstanding  violent 
opposition  in  his  council,  he  conducted  the  government  throujjh  its  diffi 
cullies,  repulsed  Hyder,  humbled  the  Mahrattas,  and  obtained  from  Asef- 
ad  Dowla,  the  subahdar  of  Oude,  Vi'  '.f^i.idary  of  Benares.  On  his 
return  to  England,  Warren  Hastings  Wt.s  impeached  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  corruption  and  oppression,  a. id  tried  before  the  house  of  lords. 
The  tiial,  owing  to  frequent  interruptions;  was  protracted  for  seven  years, 
at  tlie  end  of  which  he  was  honourably  acjuitted.  The  proceedings, 
however,  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  as  they  belong  more 
espeeially  to  the  parliamenlaij,  history  of  England.  During  his  twelve 
years'  governinent  in  India,  Warren  Hastings  had  raised  the  revenue  to 
Jouble  its  previous  amount ;  but  he  had  added  twelve  millions  and  a  half 
to  the  debt  of  the  Company. 

Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  as  governor-general  in  1786.  The  relations 
hetw-i'n  the  British  governnifiVi.  and  those  of  Lucknow  and  Hyderabad, 
were  revised  and  strengthened;  and  in  a  war  with  Tifipoo  Saib,  who  had 
succeeded  Hyder  ki  the  principality  of  Mysore,  Lord  Cornwallis  defeated 
his  iirmies,  and  besiegetl  his  capital.  Seriiigapalani.  The  sultan,  to  oh- 
tain  peace,  gave  up  considerable  territory  to  the  British.  It  was  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  C^ornwallis,  who  was  possessed  of  first  n-.te 
(]iialitie3  for  this  ofliee,  that  the  principal  judicial  and  ri'venue  regulations, 
still  in  force,  were  enacted,  particularly  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the 
revenue  (»f  Bengal  with  the  zemindars.     In  IT'Vj  Loid  Curnv.'allia  reiunied 
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to  England,  and  was  siirceeded  by  Sir  Ji)hn  Sliorc ;  but  tho  pacific  hvi 
lem  of  policy    followed  by   him  forfeited  tlial  cuiiuidwation  which  the 
British  government  held  in  his  predecessor's  Un.s  amongst  the  native 
slates.     In  1798  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  mar 
quia  of  Wellesley.     Tippoo  had  greatly  augmented  hi>*  army,  and  many 
severe  battles  had  been  fought  between  hinr  and  the  British,  but  \viiliou\ 
humbling  his  tone,  or  much  disminishing  his  power.     For  several  years 
in  fact,  the  affairs  of  India  had  continued  ir.  a  state  of  doubtful  tranquilliiy 
The  jealousy  of  the  British  was  at  length  justly  aroused  by  a  proclama 
tion  of  the  French  governor  of  the  isle  <)f  France,  in  1798,  which  openI\ 
mentioned  an  alliance  formed  betweeiv  Tippoo  and  tlie   French  repuhli't 
for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  India.     The  governor-general 
on  this,  demanded  an  explanation  of  him,  which  being  evasive  and  evi- 
dently intended  to  procrastinate  our  military  operations,  the  reduction  ol 
the   fort  of  Seringapatam  was  immediately  resolved  on.     After  havinc 
been  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attack  of  the  Bombay  army 
under  General  Stuart,  Tippoo  Saib  retreated  to  Seringapatam.    Thenuiin 
army,  under  General  Harris,  consisted  of  thirty-one  thousand  men,  be- 
side the  Nizam's  cavalry,  all  completely  equipped  :  that  under  General 
Stuart  was  equally  efficient.     On  the  3rcl  of  April  the  army  came  within 
sight  of  Seringapatam,  took  its  position  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  6lh  ijn- 
principal  outposts  were  in  possession  of  the  British.     Several  letters  pass- 
ed, and  on  the  20th  General  Harris  received  an  overture  of  peace  from 
Tippoo,  which  he  answered,  on  the  22d,  with  a  draft  of  preliminaries;  but 
the  terms  were  too  severe  for  the  enemy  to  accept.     On  the  2d  of  M;iy, 
therefore,  the  British  batteries  began  to  open,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  faussebray  wall ;  the  main  rampart  was  shat- 
tered ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortune  of  the  besieged,  a  shot  haviii" 
struck  their  magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion.     The  broach 
being  thought  practicable,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  four  thousand 
men  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  before  day-break.  The  assault  was  led 
on  by  General  Baird,  and  began  at  one  o'clock.     In  six  minutes  the  for- 
lorn hope  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  the  British  col- 
ours were  instantly  planted.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  breach,  which  was 
one  hundred,  feet  wide,  was  crowded  with  men.    After  a  short  conflict  the 
panic  became  general  in  the  fort ;  thousands  quitted  it,  and  others  laid 
down  their  arms.     A  flag  of  truce  was  soon  aftei*  sent  to  the  palace  o( 
the  sultan,  oflTermg  protection  to  him  and  liia  friends  upon   surrendering 
unconditionally.     The  young  prince  surrendered  to  General  Baird,  and 
the  body  of  Tippoo  was  afterward  found  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  lying 
among  heaps  of  slain,  covered  with  wounds.     iTls  dominions  were  now 
partitioned  among  his  conquerors,  and  the  Mahraltas  were  admitted  to  a 
siiare,  from  motives  of  policy,  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war. 
A  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  about  live  yiars  old,  was 
sought  out  and  placed  on  the  throne  with  great  cereisiony,  "under  certain 
conditions :  and  the  sons  and  relations  of  Tijipoo  were  removed  to  the 
Caniatic.     Thus  terminated  (a\c  of  the  most  important  wars  in  which  the 
Anii'lo-Indians   had  been  ever  eiij;;  .jod;  and    for  some  time,   at  leiisi, 
it  secured  them  from  the  re-aopearance  of  a  formidable  enemy.    A.  D. 
1799. 

As  the  conquests  of  Tippoo  and  Hyder  were  retaiiu^d  by  the  Britis'-. 
and  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  formed  with  the  Nizam,  by  which  the  tie- 
fence  of  his  dominions  was  nndertaken  by  thein  u[)()n  providiiiij  for  tlie 
expense,  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan  was  now  directly  oi  indirectly 
subject  to  tlieir  authority.  Arraiig'emcnts  were  not  concluded  with  ihu 
nabob  of  Oude,  by  which  the  lower  part  of  the  Donah  and  other  couiitrits 
were  ceded  to  the  British  for  the  support  of  a  subsidiary  force.  Upon 
these  transactions  followed  a  war  witli  the  Mahratla  chiefs,  Scindia,  aad 
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Ragoji  Bhosla,  rajah  of  Borar,  whose  ariniv:)  were  defeated  i»  rtie 
s.iiiih  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellcslcy,  brother  of  the  govcriior-goiieral,  ami  in 
;li.;  ijorlh  l)y  Lord  I^akt; ;  uiid  the  upper  part  of  the  Douiib,  wilh  Delhi  and 
A^jra,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  north;  whilst  in  the  south,  Cut 
laik  on  the  eastern,  and  part  of  the  Guzerat  im  the  western  coast,  were 
a^iiiexed  to  the  Uritish  dominions.  A  war  with  Molkar,  another  Mahralta 
prince,  followed.  He  made  a  rapid  incur.sion  into  the  Douab,  and  conu- 
niuteii  some  ravages ;  but  was  pursued  by  Lord  Lake  to  the  Sikli  coun- 
try, and  all  his  territories  occupied  by  a  British  force.  Tiie  whole,  how- 
ever, was  restored  to  him  at  the  peace. 

Ill  ISO.j  Lord  Wellesley  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  again  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  His  policy  wu.-i  of  a  pacific  character;  and 
upon  Ins  death,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Iii'Jia,  it  was  adopted  by  his  tem- 
puiary  successor,  Sir  (Jcorj-^e  Barlow.  Lord  Miiito  arrived  in  India  in 
lri07.  His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  re- 
in.lining  possessions  of  the  French  in  tlie  Kast ;  and  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Mauritius,  and  the  lari^e  island  of  .Java,  were  subdued  by  arinaments 
tilled  out  in  India.  At  tiie  end  of  1313  the  marquis  of  Hastings  arrived 
as  governor-general.  'J'he  determination  of  his  pred(!cessors  to  abflain 
•from  interference  wilh  the  native  states  had  been  attended  with  (leph)ra- 
ble  dissensions  among  themselves,  and. had  encouraged  them  to  commit 
outrages  on  the  British  dominions,  the  reprossal  of  wliich  soon  led  to 
active  warfare.  On  the  northern  frontier  the  conduct  of  the  Ghorka 
government  of  Nepaul  having  provoked  hostilities,  the  Himalaya  was 
traversed  by  the  British  armies,  and  an  extensive  tract  of  mountain  coun- 
tly  permanently  aiuiexed  to  the  slate.  The  aggressions  of  the  Pindarees, 
a  sfct  of  freebooters,  secretly  supported  by  the  .Mahratta  princes,  were 
next  punished  by  the  annihilation  of  their  hordes.  In  1814  these  bands 
comprised  about  forty  thousand  horse,  and  they  subsisted  wholly  on 
p'under.  In  the  course  of  operations  against  them,  tlie  peishwa  and  the 
rajah  of  Nagpore  attempted,  by  treachery  and  murder,  to  rid  themselves 
of  British  control;  and  hostilities  ensued,  which  placed  the  territories 
and  persons  of  Doth  princes  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  a.  d.  1818 
The  Pindarees  were  at  first  bodies  of  mercenary  horse,  serving  diflferent 
princes  for  hire  during  war,  and  in  time  of  peace  subsisting  upon  plunder. 
Lands  along  the  Nerbuddah  had  been  assigned  to  some  of  their  leadors 
by  the  princes  of  Malwa;  and  from  hence  they  occasionally  made  incur- 
510112  into  the  British  provinces,  devastating  the  country  in  the  most  fero- 
rious  manner,  and  disappearing  before  a  force  could  be  assembled  against 
tliein.  It  was  resolved,  however,  in  the  year  1817,  to  hunt  them  to  their 
Kilivc  holds,  and  either  exterminate  or  drive  them  from  the  position 
vhich  they  occupied,  in  the  centre  of  India.  By  the  end  of  the  rainy 
•  easoii  of  that  year,  a  numerous  army  took  ttie  field  lor  this  purpose. 
I"he  plan  was,  that  the  armies  of  the  ditTerent  |)rc.sidencies  sliouid  ad- 
/uncc  southward,  and  gradually  converging  to  u  common  centre,  hem  in, 
Dii  every  side,  the  territory  of  the  robbers.  Tills  was  at  lengtli  elTcctcd; 
llie  greater  part  of  them  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  humbled  to  sub- 
mission. 

Upon  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  Puna,  and  part  of  tiie  Mahratta 
territori.s,  were  retained,  and  the  rest  restored  to  the  rajah  of  Satara. 
.Ai)[iaSaib,  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  wiio  had  esca[)ed  from  confinement, 
was  deposed,  and  a  grandson  of  tlie  former  rajah  elevated  to  tlu;  throne, 
tlolkar,  ayoiiih,  was  taken  under  the  Britisli  protection,  wiilch  was  also 
oxtciided  to  tlie  Rajput  princes.  By  these  arrangement.^  the  whole  o( 
lliiidostaii  was  brou'jht  under  the  power  or  control  of  die  Britisli  govein- 
uiiiit.  Ill  l-^'s!;!  the  maninis  of  Hastings  (iiiiited  his  govermnent,  leaving 
British  India  in  a  prni;  1  and  prosperous  condition.  At  the  end  of  the 
buiiie  year  Lord  Amherst  arrived  from  England.     In  1824  war  broke  out 
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with  the  Burmese,  who  liad  for  Tiany  years  given  much  troiihle  on  tru 
eastern  frontier.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Rangoon,  whicli,  in  thf 
second  year  of  iioslilities,  advanced  nearly  to  Ava,  the  capital ;  and  th(. 
Burman  government  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  in  IH'26  by  the  cession 
of  Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  The  beginning  of  the 
same  year  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  a  strong  furtn-ss 
in  Upper  India.  The  more  recent  events  in  British  India  will  be  found 
given  as  fully  as  limits  would  permit,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  history 
of  England. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 


Thk  limits  of  this  most  ancieirt  and  celebrated  empire  have  been  van 
ously  stated;  but  its  original  name  was  Elam,  so  called  from  the  son  oi 
Shem,  whose  descendants  were  its  firf.t  inhabitants.  In  the  books  ol 
Daniel,  Ksdras,  &c.,  it  is  called  by  the  uiines  of  Pars  or  Pharas,  whence 
the  modern  name  of  Persia;  but  from  wliat  those  names  were  derived  is 
now  uncertain.  From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  most  sludii'd  the 
subject  it  would  appiar  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  was  situated 
more  to  the  east  and  north-e;istthan  the  present;  whence,  until  its  authori- 
ty exteuvled  over  Media  and  Assyria,  it  was  but  little  known  to  the  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  kuigdom  of  Baclria,  from 
Bahlica,  or  Balkh,  its  capital;  but  is  termed  by  oriental  writers,  Iran.  The 
country  beyond  it  constituting  modern  Tartary,  the  Scythia  of  tlie  ancients, 
is  called  by  the  orientals,  Turan ;  and  between  these  two,  Iran  and  Turan, 
collisions  were  frequent  in  early  times. 

The  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity 
with  Cyrus.  Hysiaspes,  the  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  contemponiry,  un- 
der whom  Zoroaster  lived,  belongs  to  the  uncertain  time  before  Cyrus. 
With  Cyrus  (559 — 529  b.  c.)  began  the  period  of  Persian  power  in  the 
west.  By  uniting  the  Persians  and  Medes  under  the  sceptre,  he  made 
them  the  ruling  nation  in  western  Asia;  he  conquered  Crcesus,  took  Biiby 
Ion,  and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  Although  the  history  of  Cyrus  in  very  ob- 
scure, it  is  certain  that  he  not  only  founded  a  vast  empire,  but  established 
it  by  liis  genius  and  valour.  He  defeated  the  Babylonians,  together  with 
all  their  numerous  allies,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Thymbra  ;  overturned 
the  monarchy,  and  made  himself  master  of  Babylon.  He  afterward  con- 
siderably extended  his  conquests  ;  and  the  boundary  of  his  vast  empire 
was  the  river  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  on  the 
north,  the  ..Egean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  jEtolia,  with  the  Arabian  or 
Porsiau  Gulf,  on  the  south.  Although  his  character  has  been  given  to  iis 
very  differently  In  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  it  must  be  allowed,  upon 
the  whole,  that  he  was  both  a  powerful  and  a  worthy  prince.  He  intro- 
duced a  new  discipline  into  his  army  ;  and  furnished  them  witli  weapons 
for  close  combat  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  toward  his  extraordinary  success.  Having  settled  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  and  restored  the  Jews  to  their  own 
land,  Cyrus  took  a  review  of  his  forces,  which  he  found  tocoiisi.st  of  si.\ 
hundred  thousand  foot,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  liorse,  and  Iwr 
thousand  chariots  armed  with  scythes.     With  these  he  exteiuitd  his  do 
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minion  over  all  the  nations  to  tho  conBnes  uf  Kthiopia  and  to  tlu'  Uod  Sea , 
jftk^r  which  he  eontiinied  lt>  reign  peaceably  over  his  vast  (Miipiro  till  his 
dcaili,  which  happened  about  5'.'9  b.  c. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Camuysos  (529 — 5"22),  who  conquered 
Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Kgypt.  After  him  a  Magian  ruled  for  a  sf.orl  time, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  Smerdis,  brotlier  of  Cambyses.  Hi;  was  de- 
throned, and  DariUH  Hystaspes  obtained  the  crown  by  lot,  or  the  choiee 
of  his  colleagues  (5-21 — 187  b.  c.)  He  reduced  the  revolted  kingdom  of 
Biibylon,  and  subdued  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  a  small  part  of  India;  but 
his  allt'inpt  to  conquer  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Danube  was  unsuccess- 
ful. He  reduced  the  (Jreek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had  attempted 
to  shake  off  the  I'ersian  yoke  (501  b.  c);  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  his 
war  against  the  European  Greeks,  and  Kgypt  revolted  from  him.  His 
son  Xerxes  (487 — 467  b.  c.)  effected  the  submission  of  Kgypt,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  on  the  fic^ld  of  Marallion  and  at  Salamis,  and  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a  disastrous  war. 

Under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  (the  Aliasuerus  of  Scripture),  the  first 
svinptoms  of  decline  became  visible,  l^^gypt  again  revolted,  and  was 
again  conquered,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  Greek  war  terminated 
disiidvantageously,  in  449  b.  c.  ;  and  Megabyzus  excited  a  dangerous  in- 
surrection. The  next  changes  of  government  were  rapid  and  violent. 
Xurxes  II.,  his  only  legitimate  son,  was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brother,  Sogdianus,  who  suffered  the  same  fat  j  six 
months  afterward,  by  the  hands  of  another  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes — 
Ochiis,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius  II.,  and  reigned  until  404  b.c, 
under  ilie  influence  of  his  wife  Parysatis.  The  revolts  of  his  satraps 
hastened  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge independent  kings  in  Egypt.  But  the  internal  troubles  in 
Uieece,  of  which  the  Persians  artfully  took  advantage,  saved  them,  for  a 
time,  from  a  united  attack  by  the  Gr^^eks.  Artaxerxes  (or  Miiemon)  was 
fciUirely  subsoivient  to  the  will  of  his  mother,  Parysatis.  His  brother 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  made  govervor  of  Asia  Minor,  supported  by  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  attempted  to  dethrone  him,  (400  n.  c), 
but  he  was  defeated  and  killed.  Domestic  dissensions  obliged  the  Lace- 
dieiiioiiians  to  abandon  their  advantages  in  Asia  Minor,  ai)d  to  conclude 
the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Anlalcidas  (387  b.  c.)  The  army  of  (lyrua 
eomprisedabody  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who,  after  the  deatli  otthe  prince, 
eflecled  their  retreat  through  the  heart  of  Persiv  in  defiance  of  all  at- 
tempts to  cut  them  off.  A  particular  account  of  mis  has  been  given  by 
their  coniinander,  Xenophon,  and  is  known  as  "  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand." 

Artaxerxes  III.  secured  his  throne  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
brotlicrs.  He  re-established  the  Persian  supremacy  over  Pheenicia  and 
Egypt,  but  vas  a  luxurious  and  cruel  prince.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years,  he  was  poisoned  by  Ins  minister,  Bai;oas,  an  Kgyjitian,  in  re- 
venge for  the  indignities  he  had  heaped  on  the  religion  of  his  country. 
Biigoas  then  gave  the  crown  to  Darius  Codoinanus,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  in  three  decisive  actions,  on  liie  Grani- 
cu.-,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela,  and  h)st  his  life  (330  b.  c.)  ;  after  which  Alex- 
aiuier  made  himself  master  of  the  wliole  empire,  After  tlic  battle  of 
Arbehi,  Alexander  took  and  plundered  Persepolis,  wheinui  he  marciied  into 
Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  fle.l  to  Ecbataiia,  the  capital.  This 
|)riiii-i;  had  still  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  among  which  were  four 
Ihinisaiui  (ireeks,  who  continued  failhlul  to  tho  last.  Besides  these  he 
h;i(i  four  thous;uid  slingers  and  tiivee  thousand  horse,  most  of  them  Bac- 
tiiiiiis,  (;()iiiiiiaiKled  by  Bessiis.  When  Duriiis  heard  tliat  Alexander  had 
iii;in'h"(l  1.)  KcbataiKi,  he  retired  into  Baelria,  witli  a  design  to  raise  another 
ii'iiiy;  but  soon  after  he  determined  to  veiiline  a  ba'.llo  with  llie  lutceshe 
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Hlill  liatl   l(;ft.     Oil  this,  U(*88U8,  governor  of  Ductriu,  and  NubarzHiicM  a 
Pt'rsiiiii  lord,  fonncd  a  coii.s|)iracy  to  pcize  lii«  person,  and,  if  Alfxand'er 

()nrHMiMl  ilioin,  lo  gain  Ins  frir.ndsliip  by  bolrayiiig  their  master  into  iijj, 
lands;  bnt  if  tlic-y  escaped  their  design  was  to  murder  him,  and  usurn 
Iho  crown.  Tlie  troops  were  easily  gained  over;  but  Darius  himself 
when  infbrmed  of  their  procccjdings,  and  sidicited  to  trust  his  person' 
anion},'  the  (i/eeks,  could  not  give  credit  lo  the  report.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  "was  in  a  few  days  seized  by  traitors;  who  bound  him  with 
golden  chaiiis,  and  shutiing  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled  with  him  to 
Bactria.  After  a  most  extraordinary  march  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  Alox- 
ander  was  informed  that  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  the  custody  of  15e.s. 
ens  and  Nabarzaiies,  and  that  he  himself  was  within  one  day's  niareh  of 
the  conspirators,  whom,  indeed,  he  soon  afterward  overtook,  marcliing  in 
great  confusion.  His  unexpected  appearance  struck  them,  thouTJi  f^^ 
Bup'i.jr  in  number,  with  such  terror,  that  they  immediately  fltcf;  and 
because  Dariiw  refused  to  follow  ihein,  Bessus,  and  those  who  were  anout 
liim,  discharged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  him  wallow- 
ing in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  lleddifl"erent  ways,  and  were  pursiiiij 
by  the  Alacedonians  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  horses  that  drew  the  cart  in  which  Dariu"  ,as 
shut  up,  stopped  ;  for  thr:  drivers  had  been  previously  killed  by  Hejsijs 
and  Polystralus,  a  Mace  Ionian,  being  distressed  with  thirst,  was  dlrecita 
by  the  inhabitants  to  a  fountain  near  the  place.  As  he  was  filliuif  liis  hel- 
met with  water,  he  1-eard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man ;  and,  looking  romui 
him,  discovered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  wounded  horses,  unable  ut  move. 
Approa(diing  it,  ho  perceived  Darius  lying  in  the  carl,  and  having  several 
darts  in  his  bodj.  He  had  enough  of  sireiigth,  however,  left  to  call  for 
water,  which  Poiy>  tratus  brought  him  ;  and,  after  drinking,  he  turned 
to  the  Macedoniiin,  :aid  with  a  faint  voice  told  him,  that,  in  the  deplorable 
BlalH  lo  which  he  wa.s  reduced,  it  was  no  small  comfort  to  him  that  his 
last  words  would  not  be  lost:  he  then  charged  him  to  return  his  hearty 
thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  hia  wife  and  family 
and  to  acquaint  him,  that,  with  his  last  breaili,  he  besought  the  irods  to 
prosper  him,  and  make  him  sole  monarch  of  the  world.  He  added,  that 
it  did  not  so  much  concern  liim  as  Alexander  to  pursue  and  bring  to  con 
dign  punishment  those  traitors  who  had  treated  their  lawful  sovereiop. 
with  such«cruelty.  Then  taking  Polystralns  by  the  hand,  "  Give  Mex- 
ander  your  hand,"  said  he,  "  as  I  give  yon  mine,  and  carry  him,  in  my 
name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  able  lo  give,  in  this  condition,  of  my  gratitude 
and  afTection."  Having  uttered  these  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Polystralns.  Ale.>iaiider  coining  up  a  few  minutes  after,  bewaled  his 
death,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  intern  d  with  the  highest  honours.  The 
traitor  Hessus  being  at  last  reduced  to  extreme  difficulties,  was  delivered 
up  by  his  own  im!ii,  naked  and  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the  iMacedoniiins' 
on  wliirli  AlexandcT  gave  him  to  O.xyalhres.  the  brother  of  Darius,  to 
suffer  what  piinishineiil  he  should  think  proiier.  riie  manner  of  it  js 
thus  described  liy  Plutarch: — Several  trees  beiiigby  main  force  bentdown 
to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  traitor'?  limbs  being  tied  to  each  of  tjieir, 
the  trees,  as  they  were  suffered  to  return  to  their  natural  positieii,  flew 
back  witli  such  violence  that  e;ich  carried  with  it  a  limb.  Thus  ended 
IIh!  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  two  hundred  and  nine  years  after  it  liaJ 
been  founded  by  Cyrus,  mid  leaving  .\lexaiider  its  soverei^-n,  b.c.  .T^fi, 
On  llie  dissolution  of  itic  Macedonian  emjiire,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (-33),  the  Selencides  ruled  over  Peisia  until  'J16  b.  c.  Tliey  were 
siic(  ceded  by  the  Arsi'.cides,  who  fouiided  the  cinpiie  of  tic  Partliiaiis, 
which   existed  until  'J-29  a.  n.     Ardcshir  Mahcira!!  >  Artixerxes)  then  n!- 
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Sassanides,  who  ruled  four  hundred  und  seven  year.s.     With  llieui  btidiis, 
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iccortling  to  Ilrimnifv,  ll' *  romantic  cliarnrler  of  Persian  iliivitJry  ;  and 
ihe  six  most  reno.ViieJ  uikrs  of  t)ii:i  dynasty,  amon)<  wlioinart;  lU-lirani- 
jjur,  t'liosroes,  I'arwis,  anu  Nushirvan,  an;  llie  8ut)j('cts  of  INTsi.m  ro- 
iiiauccs.  Ardesliir,  soii  of  Sassan,  ruled  from  218  to 'Jtl.  Tlie  wars  which 
lie  carried  on  wiili  the  Romans  were  continued  under  his  successor.  Sa- 
I,,  against  Uonlianand  Valerian  (i)ie  latierof  whom  fell  into  tlie  hands 
;,f  Sapo  ,  and  was  treated  in  a  most  revolling  manner),  and  were  not  ler- 
iiiinitcd  uitil  the  peace  "!  .Marses  with  Diocletian  (303).  When  Sapor 
tlic  Ureat  '■  ad  become  of  full  age,  the  empire  agam  recovered  strength, 
lie  pinii''l^;>  (i  :he  Arabs  for  their  incursions,  and  took  the  kin^  of  Yemen 
prisoner ;  and  demanded  from  tlie  emperor  of  ('onstanlinople  the  cession 
of  all  the  country  to  the  Strymon,  as  Ardeshirhad  once  done.  Conslantine 
ii;.  (ireat,  Constantino  11.,  and  Julian  resisted  his  demands;  hut  Jovian 
piinliased  peace  by  a  cession  of  the  five  proviil^es  in  question  and  tiie 
fditie^is  of  Nisibis.  Sapor  also  extended  his  conquests  into  Tartary  and 
India.  War  and  peace  successively  followed,  without  any  impuriant 
events,  after  the  death  of  t'a,    r. 

I'luler  Artaxerxes  II.,  Sapor  III.,  and  Vnraranes  IV'.  (until  39D),  the  em- 
pire flourished.    Aiabs,  Huns  and  'I'urks  successively  appeared  on  ilie  field, 
■^s  the  allie.s  or  riuMiues  of  Persia.     Yezdegerd  I.,  a  friend  of  the  Chris- 
tians, conqu«Med  Armej  '-i  in  412.    In  the  year  420,  Vararanes  V.  ascended 
the  iliroiie  by  the  aid  of  the  Arabs.     He  was  victorious  against  Theo- 
do?ius  II  ,  defeated  the  Hi:iis  who  had  invaded  his  empire,  and  conquered 
ihe  liiiijjdomof  Yemen,     lie  was  succeeded  by  Vararanes  VI.,  and  Hor- 
niisdiis  III.     Ill  ihe  year  457,  Firoz  (Pheroses)  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  assislnnce  of  the  Huns;  bnt  afterward  made  war  against  them,  and 
lost  his  life  in  battle,  in  483.     Valens,  or  lialash,  wac  stripped  of  a  part 
of  Ins  territories  by  the  Huns,  and  obliged  to  pay  them  a  tribute  for  two 
yciirs.   The  Sassaiiides,  however,  so'.m  regained  their  greatness  and  power. 
Kob;ul  subdued  the  Huns;  and  though  he  had  recovered   his  throne,  in 
I'JS,  by  their  assistance,  yet,  at  a  later  period,  he  waged  a  successful  wai 
against  them,  against  Athanasius,  the  IndiaiiH,  and  Justinian  I. 

His  youngest  son  and  successor,  Chosrou  Nushirvan,  was  distinguished 
for  liis  uncommon   wisdom  and  valour.     Under  him  the  Persian  empire 
e.xteiided  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from  the  laxarles  to  Arabia 
•and  the  confines  of  Egypt.     He  waged  successful  wars  with  Indians  and 
Turks,  with  Justinian  and  Tiberius,  and  with  the  Arabs,  whom  he  deliver- 
ed from  the  oppression  of  petty  tyrants  :  he  also  suppressed  the  rebellions 
of  his  brother  and  son.     'J  ii.-.   Lazians  in   Colchis,  wearied  with  Greek 
oppression,  submitted  thems  'ves  to  him  ;  but,  when  he  attempted  to  trans- 
fer ilieni  into  the  interior  of  J 'orsia,  they  a^ain  placed  themselves  under 
Ihedominion  of  Justinian,  uhoise  arms  were  now  victorious.     Nusliirvan 
died  of  sjrief  during  the  negotiations   for  peace.     VV.ir  continued  under 
Hdriniiz  (Horniisdas  IV.),  until  the  reiyii  of  (Jhosrou  II.,  under  whom  the 
Ptrsiai)  i)Ower  rc^at'hed  its  hi  rhesl  i)ilch.     By    succes-sfiil   wars  he  ex- 
ti  iideil  his  cc!:que.sts,  on  the  one  side  to  Chalcedon  ((!1G),  on  the  other 
over  Ku'vpt   to  l-uliaaiid  yl'Miiopia,  and  finally  to  Yeineii.     Hut  the  Ibr- 
tiiiu' of  war  was  suddenly  ch.uiifod  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  cinperor 
Hiiaelms.     Chsjsrou  lost  all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  .>50ii  Sirhea  made 
hiin  prisoner,  and  put  liiiii  lu  death  ((128).     The  decline  of  Persia  was 
hasiened  l)y  eontinii(.'<l  doim'Stic  fcud.s.     Sirlies,  or  K.ibad  .Shinijcli,  was 
murdered  in  the  saine  year,     llis  son  Arde.'iliir  (Aria\erxeri  111),  but  seven 
years  oM,  succeeded  hun,  and  was  inurdered,  in  t;j;i,  l)y  his  jreiieral  Ser- 
bus  (Sludieriar).     The  chief  Prrsians  prevenled  Serb. is  froin  ascending 
ihe  throne;  and  after  niinierous  revolutions  succeedi;."  encli  other  so  ra- 
iiidly  that  historians  liave   confounded  the  iiiine.s,  Ye/.dcjierd   111.,  a  iie- 
jhew  of  Chosrou,  ascended  tlic;  throne  in  0:5:.',  at  the  aye  of  sixteen,     lie 
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was  HttaSknd  by  the  fali(>li  Omar,  in  OO'i,  and  I'rrHia  been  mi,  a  prey  tnihe 
ArabH  and  Turka,     Y«'Zilf!ni'rd  loht  lii»  life  in  fiSl. 

With  th(«  coiKiiK^st  (if  I'«'r8i;i  by  tbo  culiptis  bcfrjns  tb«'  iiisiory  of  tin. 
mudern  PrrHJan  ciiipirc  Tb((  dominion  of  Ibo  Arabh  l.isl.U  fivf  ImiKircd 
and  eiKbty-fiVf  yv.;ic»,  from  C3f;  to  l-J-'O.  As  home  of  lh«!  Arab  KovcriinrH 
made  tlieinselves  independent,  an  '  '  rsian  and  Turkish  princeH  [Misst-Nsed 
themselves  of  single  provinces,  l'>ri!,  conlinued  to  be  divided  into  nu- 
morous  petty  states.  Among  tl.o  principal  dynastie.s  were,  in  tin.  north 
and  nortn-eaBt,  1.  The  Tnrkish  house  of  the  Thaheridis  in  Khorjisiin 
from  820  to  872 ;— a.  The  Persian  dynasty  nf  the  Soffarides,  whjcii  ,j„' 
throned  the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  Ktiorasan  and  Karsisiun  umil 
902  ;— 3.  The  Samanide  dynasty,  whieh  established  its  iiidepeiidcnco  ou 
Khor^san  in  874,  under  Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  aii<!  1  isltd  to 
999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed'^on,  dethroned  the  SofTarides,  and  became  pnw. 
erful:  and  nnU(  r  his  descendants  originated, — 4.  The  (iaznavides,  in  <f;y 
when  Sebektechin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  governor  of  the  SamHiiidts  at 
Gazna  and  Kliorasan,  made  himself  independent  at  Gaznu.  Wis  son 
Mahmoud  subdued,  in  999,  Khorasan,  and  in  1012,  Farsistaii,  md  ti,,|g 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Samanides.  He  subseqm  iiily  c(in. 
quered  Irak  Agemi  (1017)  from  the  Bouides,  and  even  extended  Ins  fon- 
quests  into  India,  liut  his  son  Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Agemi  anj 
Khorasan  by  the  Seljooks  (from  10.37  to  1044) ;  and  the  Gaznavidcs 
weakened  by  domestic  divisions,  became,  under  Malek  Shah  (IIhi;)^  g 
prey  to  the  Gourides; — 1.  The  sultans  of  Gour  (Goiirides)  liecanie  pow- 
erful in  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Hosain,  but  lost  their  ascendency,  afi(;r 
several  important  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroachments  of  the  princes  of 
Khovvaresm,  and  [tartly  by  domestic  dissensions; — 6.  The  dynasty  of 
the  Khowaresmian  Shahs  (10S7  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Aziz,  governor 
of  the  Seljooks  in  Khowasresm,  or  Karasm,  where  he  rendered  liiniself 
independent.  Tagash  (1192)  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Seljooks,  and 
took  Khorasan  from  the  Gourides.  His  son  Mohammed  conquered  Ma- 
varalnar, subdued  the  Gourides  and  Garna,  and  occupied  the  greater  pyrt 
of  Persia.  But,  in  1220,  the  great  khan  of  the  Monguls,  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin  Mankbern,  deprived  him  of  his  dominions; 
and  he  died  in  1230,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  western  and  north-eastern  Persia  reitrned— 
7.  Mardawig,  a  Persian  warrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at  Dilem,  in 
928,  which  soon  extended  over  Ispahan,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Hou- 
ides ; — 8.  The  Bouides  (sons  of  Bouia,  a  poor  fisherman,  who  derived  his 
origin  from  the  Sassanides),  by  their  valour  and  prudence,  extended  their 
sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  and  in  945,  even  over  Bagdad.  They 
were  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  love  of  science,  and  main- 
tained themselves  until  1056,  when  Malek  Rahjm  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Seljooks ; — 9.  The  Seljooks,  a  Turkish  dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  dri- 
ven by  the  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became  powerful  in  Khorasan, 
With  the  Gaznavides.  Togrulheg  Mahmoud,  a  brave  and  prudent  warrior, 
drove  oiit  the  son  of  Mahmoud,  the  Gaznavide  sultan,  in  1037;  extended 
his  dominion  over  Mavaralnar,  Aderbijan,  Armenia,  Farsistfii,  Irak 
Agemi,  and  Irak  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  liio  Bonidosat 
Bagdad,  in  1055,  and  was  invested  with  their  dignity,  as  Emir  el  Omrali, 
by  the  caliphs.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  distinguished  for  sreat 
activity  and  humanity.  The  most  powerful  of  them,  Melak  Shah,  con- 
quered also  Georgia,  Syria,  and  Natolia.  But  the  empire  gradually  de- 
clined, and  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  which  rvas  destroyed  by  the 
shahs  of  Khowaresm,  the  atabeks  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Moni,nils. 

Ghengis  Khan  established  llie  power  of  tlie  Tartars  and  ISImiiriils  in 
Persia  (1120 — 1405.)  'i'liose  Persian  provinces  which  had  been  ac(juircd 
by  Genghis  Khan  fell  to  his  younger  son,  Tauli,  in  1229  and  then  to  the 
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,on  of  the  Inttcr,  Htilaku,  iit  first  an  Rovernors  of  tli«>  Mi.iiKolinn  khana, 
Kijiik  and  Mtinirii.  Mnl.ikii  ixtfiultvl  hiH  (loiniiiioii  ovi-r  Syria,  Natolia, 
i)ii>l  Irak  Ariil)i.  H«'  or  his  sii^-crssor  bciMrin'  iti<lfpcn(l»;iil  of  lt»«i  k"""'" 
khan,  ami  formed  a  »c();irali'  iMotujolian  ilyiiasly  in  those  countrim,  and 
.At  on  tlx*  tliron*!  till  th**  di-ath  of  AhnHaiil,  without  htMrs,  in  I33.S.  Ilin 
suri'fsnorH,  alHo  dt'HcfniantH  of  (Icimhis  Khan,  had  inendy  the  titln  of 
khaiiH  of  Pf'rsia.  The  finpire  was  weak  und  dividt'd.  Thni  appeared 
(13m7),  Tiinurlenk  (Tainfrhine),  at  tlie  head  of  a  new  horde  of  MoiiKiils, 
who  eonqnered  I'erHia,  and  filled  the  world,  from  llmdostan  to  Smyrna, 
Willi  terror.  Bnl  the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  waH  followed  hy 
the  downfall  of  the  Mom|;u1  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which  the  TiirkoniaiiB 
ilit'ii  remained  masters  for  a  h'lndred  years.  These  nomadic  tribes,  who 
hmj  plundered  Persia  for  two  ci  tunes,  wrested,  under  the  reifjti  of  Kara 
Juisuf  and  his  successors,  tie  i't>  itest  part  of  Persia  from  the  Timnrides, 
svtrc  subdued  by  other  T"  ^'>.    .n  tribes  under  Usoiiif  Hassan  (14GH),  and 

ik  before  Ismail  Sopbi  (l.'iO.'j),  wlio  art- 
political  purposes,  uud  whose  dy 


a  Sophi,  pretended  to  be  descended 

r  the  white  rum,  Aderbijau  and  part 

>mderl  upon  the  ruins  of  their  empire, 

irbeker,  fieorifia,  Turkestan,  and  Ma- 


iiinirporated  with  them. 
fully  made  use  of  fanai 
ii.isiy  lasted  from  l.'J0.5  to         ' 

Ismail  Sophi,  whost;  an. 
fnun  Ali,  took  from  the  Tii, 
of  Arinenia,  slow  their  princiis,  ami  i 
al'itr  liaviiiir  conquered  Shirvan,  Di 
varaliiar,  another,  which  comprised  Aderbijau,  Diarbeker,  Clcornia,  Tiir- 
kislan,  and  Mavaralnar,  an  empire  which  comprised  Aderbijau,  Diarbeker, 
Ink,  Farsistan,  and  Kerman.  He  assumed  tlie  name  of  a  shah,  and  in- 
trofhn-ed  the  sect  of  Ali  into  the  conquered  countries.  His  successors, 
Tliiiiiias,  Ishmael  II.,  Mahommed,  Hainzeh,  an  1  Ishmael  HI.  (from  1523 
to  l')H7),  carried  on  unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Turks  and  the  Ushecks. 
Bill  Shall  Ab'.ias  the  (Jreat  (1587  to  1029,  re-established  the  empire  by  his 
conquests.  He  took  from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi,  Mesopotamia, 
ilie  cities  of  Tauris,  Bagdad  and  Hassora;  Khorasan  from  the  U^bccks ; 
Drimiz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kandahar  from  the  Moiigiils;  and  hum- 
bled (leorgia,  which  hiul  refused  to  pay  tribute.  He  introduced  absolute 
power  into  Persia,  transferred  his  resilience  to  Ispahan,  and  instituted 
the  pilgrimage  to  Meshid,  in  order  to  abolish  that  to  Mecca  among  the 
Persians. 

The  following  rulers,  Shah  Saffi  and  Abbas  H.  (from  1(129  to  lG6fi),  had 
new  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Indians;  with  the  former  on  account  of 
Biinflad,  which  was  lost;  and  with  the  latter  on  account  of  Kandahar, 
which  was  reconquered  in  HifiO.  Under  Shah  Solyman,  howoviT,  (1666 
to  1G94),  the  empire  declined,  and  entindy  sunk  under  his  son  Hussein. 
Tlie  Aff^dians  in  Kandahar  revolted,  in  1709,  undbv  Mirweis;  and  his  son 
Mir  Malimud  conquered  the  »vhole  empire,  in  1722.  A  state  of  anarchy 
oUowed.  Mahmud  having  become  insane,  was  dethrone  1  hy  Asharf  in 
)7J5;  the  latter  was  subdued  by  Thamns  Kuli  Khan,  who  villi  the  assist- 
iiiicc  of  the  Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thamas,  son  of  I  usseiii,  on  the 
throne  in  1729.  But  when  the  latter  ceded  Georgia  and  Armenia  to  tho 
Turks,  Kuli  Khan  dethroned  him,  and  placed  his  minor  on,  Abbas  HI., 
on  the  throne.  He  recovered,  by  conquest  or  trcatie?.  the  provinces 
ceiii'd  to  the  Russians  and  Turks,  and  ascended  the  throii.;  under  the  title 
u\'  Siidir  Shah,  Abbas  HI.  having  died  in  1736.  He  restored  Persia  to  her 
former  importance  by  successful  wars  and  a  strong  government.  The 
booty  carried  off  by  Nadir  has  been  estimated  at  bevcnty  millions  ster- 
ling. The  emperor  and  all  the  principal  noblemen  were  obliged  to  make 
up  the  sum  demanded,  with  their  jewels  and  richest  furniture.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  tli(!  latter  articles  was  the  throne  of  the  emperora 
iif  Dcllii,  made  in  Jie  shape  of  a  peacock,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
precious  stones      After  his  return  from  India,  Nadir  subdued  t,!ie  northern 
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kingdoms  of  Khwarasm  and  Bokhara,  and  settled  at  Meshed,  which  ne 
made  bis  capital ;  entertaining  suspicions  of  his  eldest  son,  he  had  his 
eyes  put  out,  and  remorse  for  the  crime  made  him  frantiely  ferocious. 
Vast  numbers  of  people,  of  every  rank,  fell  victims  to  his  rage,  until  some 
of  his  officers  conspired  against,  and  assassinated  him,  a.  d.  1747. 

The  death  of  Nadir  Shah  was  followed  by  a  period  of  confusion. 
Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  his  officers,  seized  upon  Khorasan  and  Cabul,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  the  Aflfghans.  Mohammed  Husein  Kh.in,  a 
Persian  chief,  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  and  Ali,  the 
nephew  of  Nadir,  was  for  a  short  time  king  of  Persia.  Four  kingdoms 
were  now  formed:  1,  Khorasan  and  Segistan;  2,  Kandahar,  or  the  east- 
ern provinces ;  3,  Farsistan,  or  the  western  provinces ;  and,  4,  Georgia. 
The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  retained  its  own  princes,  who  at  length 
submitted  to  Russia.  In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed  Abdallah  founded 
the  empire  of  AflTghanistan.  He  v/as  victorious  at  Panniput,  and  rul'.'d 
with  absolute  sway  in  India.  His  residence  was  Cabul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1753  by  Timur;  the  latter  by  Zeman.  In  the  two  other  king- 
doms the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  Jiad  served  under  Nadir,  and  was  of 
low  extraction,  succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity,  after  long  and 
bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mohammed  Khan,  who  fled,  and  perished  at 
Mazanderan.  nia  wisdom,  justice,  and  warlike  skill  gained  him  the  love 
of  his  subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  He  did  not  call  him- 
self khan  but  vekil  (regent.)  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Shiraz  in  1765, 
and  died  in  1779.  New  disturbances  arose  after  his  death.  His  brothers 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons. 
A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Murat,  occupied  it  in  1784 ;  but  a  eunuch,  Aga 
Mohammed,  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncommon  abilities,  had  made 
himself  independent  in  Mazanderan.  Ali  Murat,  who  marched  against 
him,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  the  sceptre  to 
his  son  Yafar,  who  was  defeated  by  Aga  Mohammed  at  Jezd  Kast,  and 
fled  to  Shiraz,  where  he  perished  in  an  insurrectioi..  His  son  Luthf  Ali 
made  several  desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne ;  but  Aga  Moham- 
med was  victorious,  and  appointed  his  nephew  Baba  Khan  his  successor, 
who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Feth  Ali  Shah.  He  fixed  his  residence 
at  Teiieran,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Russians,  who  threatened  him  in 
Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  province;;. 

By  the  peace  of  1812,  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  cede  to  Russia  the 
whole  of  Daghestan,  the  Khanats  of  Kuba,  Shirvan,  Baku,^Salian,  Tali- 
shah,  Karaachb,  and  Gandsha,  resigning  all  claims  to  Shularegi,  Kharthli, 
Kachethi,  Imeritia,  Guria,  Mingrelia  and  Abchasia,  and  were  obliged  to 
admit  the  Russian  flag  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Feth  Ali  (born  in  1768),  a 
Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kadshar  Shah,  was  induced  by  the  heir-appa- 
rent, Abbas  Mirza,  and  hi?  favourite,  Husfiein  Kuli  Khan,  who  believed 
Russia  to  be  involved  in  domestic  troubles,  to  attack  that  power  in  1826, 
The  Persians  invaded  the  Russian  territories,  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  instigated  part  of  the  Mohammedan  population  to  insurrection,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Elizabethpol ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  the  Russians  under  Paskewitch  conquered  the  country  to  the 
-Praxes,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Tourkmantcnai,  in  1839,  was  ceded  to 
Russia.  * 

On  the  death  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  in  1835,  his  grandson,  the  present 
sovereign,  son  of  the  prince- royal.  Abbas  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and,  profiting  by  the  dear-bought  experien<;e  of  his  predecessor,  is  under- 
stood to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  or,  what  is  more  likely 
considers  it  prudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a  neighbour  who  has  it 
so  much  in  his  power  to  injure  him.  The  late  Abbas  Mirza  had.  with 
the  consent  of  the  East  India  Company,  raised  and  disciplined  a  body  ol 
troops  in  Azerbijan,  with  a  view  of  opposing  the  Russians;  hut  on  the 
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commencement  of  the  war  with  Turkey  in  1823,  ao  British  officers  could 
not  serve  against  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with  Great  Britain,  they  were 
dismissed ;  but  the  regular  Persian  army  marched  against  the  Russians, 
and  were  sucuessrul  until  they  were  disabled  by  the  cholera.  Yet  it  is 
clear  that  their  army  is  still  very  inefficient,  compared  with  what  it  Tor- 
inerly  was;  for  when,  in  1837,  Nlohammed  Mirza,  the  present  shah,  jnade 
every  eflurt  to  bring  a  large  force  against  Herat,  the  besieging  army  did 
not  exceed  thirty>live  thousand  men  of  every  description,  which  was 
considerably  less  than  half  the  number  of  efficient  troops  engaged  with 
the  Russians  in  the  previous  war.  , 

The  Greeks  greatly  interested  themselves  to  learn  the  manners,  the 
laws,  and  the  form  of  government  of  the  Persians,  and  found  that  they 
adored  the  sun  and  moon ;  they  erected  neither  temple  nor  altar,  nor 
statue,  to  their  gods.    Their  Magi  were  their  sages  and  their  priests. 
They  lield  at  Babylon  a  solemn  feast  to  Venus.    The  kings  and  lords  of 
Persia  kept  a  great  number  of  concubines;  and  such  was  their  jealousy, 
that  nut  only  the  sight  of  them  was  forbidden  to  all  persons  without  the 
seraglio,  but  every  one  of  tliem  was  separated  and  confined  under  a 
strong  guard.     The  king  of  Persiil  assumed  the  title  of  the  Great  King. 
His  authority,  however,  was  not  without  bounds;  the  important  business 
of  the  nation  was  debated  in  a  sovereign  council,  composed  of  seven 
principal  lords,  who  always  accompanied  the  prince.     The  Greeks  ob- 
served among  the  Persians  a  great  attention  to  justice,  the  king  frequent- 
ly rendering  it  himself  to  his  subjects,  arid  not  confiding  in  any  instance 
thiS  material  duty  of  the  prince  but  to  such  persons  as  were  profoundly 
learned  in  the  law,  and  who  cou!d  not  attain  the  eminence  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat under  the  age  of  fifty  years.    The  lives  of  slaves  did  not  alto- 
getlier  depend  on  the  will  of  their  masters ;  and  the  pain  of  death  could 
nut  be  pronounced  against  them  for  their  first  fault.     This  empire,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information,  was  divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
leven  governments.     The  lords  who  presided  over  them  were  called  sa- 
traps (similar  to  viceroys  of  our  day),  to  whom  the  king  assigned  a  con- 
gjderable  revenue.     Agriculture  was  particularly  honoured  by  the  Per- 
sians; there  was  in  every  district  officers  appointed  by  the  state  to  over- 
look the  cultivation  of  the  earth.     The  conquered  nations  supported  the 
expenses  of  the  state,  the  Persians  themselves  being  exempt  from  every 
tax  and  impost. 

The  present  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy :  but  the 
right  of  succesHJon,  as  in  ancient  times,  and  as  in  all  Asiatic  monarchies, 
is  undefined,  and  generally  rests  with  the  strongest,  whence  a  perpetual  re- 
currence of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  arises.  The  religion  is  Mahuniiut;d.'\n, 
and  the  Persians  are  zealous  followers  of  the  Sheah  persuasion,  tr  il  ose 
who  look  upon  Ali,  the  son-in-luw  of  the  prophet,  as  his  legitim.ite  suc- 
cessor. The  people  consist  of  four  classes ;  the  first  are  the  native  tribes, 
who  live  in  tents,  and  are  migratory  with  the  seasons^as  the  Zend,  AfTshar, 
and  others ;  the  second  arc  similar  tribes,  of  Mongol  or  Turkoman  origin, 
settled  in  the  country,  of  which  the  Kajar,  or  royal  tribe,  is  one  ;  the  third 
are  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  those  of  the  country  who  follow 
agriculture ;  and  the  fourth  arc  Arab  tribes,  who  occupy  the  country  to- 
ward the  Persian  Gulf. 

When  the  Arabs  overran  Persia,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, three  languages  were  spoken  in  the  country,  Parsee,  Peb  vi,  and 
Deri,  exclusive  of  the  Zend,  or  language  dedicated  to  refigion.  The 
Persians  make  high  claims  to  ancient  literature  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
that  which  escaped  destruction  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  destroyed 
under  the  caliphs.  Persian  civilization  declined  during  the  first  period o( 
(he  Arabian  dominion.  But  learning  revived  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the 
ibassides,  and  learned  men  and  poets  were  encouraged  by  personal  fa 
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vours  and  distinctions,  till  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Under  Tir.iur,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
fifteenth,  it  continually  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth  was  almost  entirely 
extinct.  The  oppressions  and  disturbances  to  which  Persia  has  since 
been  continually  subject,  have  prevented  the  revival  of  learning.  No  ori- 
ental nation  possesses  richer  literary  treasures  of  the  earlier  periods,  parti- 
cularly in  poetry  and  history ;  but  their  acquaintance  with  useful  sciimee 
or  the  fine  arts,  is  most  crude  and  limited  indeed. 


ARABIA. 

The  history  of  the  Arabians,  called  by  some  "the  children  of  the  east,'" 
is  one  of  an  unstable,  but  interesting  people.  Connected  with  the  early 
portions  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  reflecting  strong  evidences  of  the  truth 
of 'that  history,  we  find  in  its  annals  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs. 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  in  particular,  throw  an  interest  over  the  map  of  thij 
country,  and  carry  us  back  to  that  era  when  the  hope  of  the  promised 
seed  was  the  star  of  guidance  to  the  chosen  family.  Various  are  the 
tribes  that  peopled  this  country ;  from  three  of  these  the  present  Arabi- 
ans are  supposed  to  be  descended — two  of  them  from  the  race  of  Ish- 
mael, and  the  third  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Of  the  early  history  of 
these  wandering  people,  it  may  he  truly  said,  in  the  language  of  Scrip. 
ture,  respecting  Ishmael,  "he  has  been  a  wild  man;  his  hand  has  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  has  been  against  him."  In  vain 
have  the  respective  powers  of  the  successive  empires  of  the  world  at- 
tacked this  wonderful  people.  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians, 
the  Romans,  especially  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  have  in  turn  failed 
in  their  gigantic  efforts  to  subdue  them.  Their  subjugation  has  never 
been  eflfected;  they  occupy  the  same  seats,  culti'  *'*  the  same  soil, 
and  retain  very  much  the  old  habits  and  customs  of  >  )dtriarchal  foun- 

ders. 

The  religion  of  the  early  Arabs  partook  to  a  considerable  extent,  ol 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  so  far  from  being  strict  observers  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  they  came  under  the  denomination  of  idolaters,  for,  although  they 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  they  worshipped  the  sun,  muon,  and 
stars  as  subordinate  pities.  This  reli;^'ion  has  been  called  Sabianism, 
from  Sahi,  a  suppose  son  of  Seth.  'ine  Arabs  also  worshipped  images, 
and  had  their  tutelary  guardians  for  appointed  times  and  seasons  of  the 
year.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus,  many  of  the  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Arabia,  where  they  made  no  inconsiderable  number  of  pro- 
selytes ;  so  that,  in  a  century  or  two,  the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a  very 
powerful  section  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  similar  way,  converts  to 
Christianity  were  made ;  for  in  the  persecution  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  surt'ered  in  the  third  century,  many  fled  to  Arabia,  where  they 
preached  their  doctrines  with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  had  made  great  progress  there.  The  faith  of  the  Persian  Ma^fi,  of 
which  Zoroaster  was  the  founder,  had  long  before  been  embraced  in- 
numerous  Arab  tribes;  so  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  population  of 
Arabia  was  divided  into  Sabians,  Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  As  the 
propagator  of  a  new  code  of  religion,  falsely  ascribed  to  divine  revcia 
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tion,  the  celebrated  Mahomet  stands  conspicuous  in  their  annals.  Amongst 
them  he  made  many  converts,  and  his  successors  have  for  centures  mam- 
tained  the  ascendancy  be  founded.  Of  tiiis  extraordinary  man,  however, 
and  the  successful  mission  he  undertook,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  the  details ;  having  specially  devoted  a  considerable  space  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahomctanisni,  ut  the  conclusion  of 
our  historic  sketch  of  the  Ottoman  empire— to  which  the  reader  can  turn 
for  further  information. 

In  many  respects  this  new  religion  was  but  little  more  than  an  adapta- 
tion of  various  parts  of  the  religions  previously  existing  in  Arabia  (if  we 
except  the  idolatrous  worship  of.the  Sabian) ;  the  people  in  general,  there- 
fore, were  in  some  measure  fitted  to  receive  it ;  and,  when  the  sensual 
character  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise  is  considered,  its  rapid  promulga- 
tion is  less  surprising  than  would  otherwise  at  first  sight  appear.  But, 
besides  the  delights  which  were  to  attend  upon  all  who  perished  in  battle 
in  the  cause  of  the  "true  faith,"  he  made  it  incumbent  upon  all  his  fol- 
lowers to  Spread  his  doctrine  by  the  sword,  or  to  pay  tribute  for  their  un- 
belief. The  attractions  of  plunder  had  charms  whioh  the  Arabs  could  not 
withstand,  consequently  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  standard.  No  car* 
avan  dared  approach  the  place  of  his  resort,  without  the  danger  of  being 
pillaged ;  and  by  making  a  trade  of  robbing,  he  learned  insensibly  how  to 
conquer.  Of  his  soldiers,  and  even  his  vanquished  enemies,  he  made  dis- 
ciples, giving  to  them  the  name  of  Mussulmen ;  that  is  to  say,  faithful. 
Having  now  become  a  great  general,  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  he  took 
Mecca!  and  the  greater  part  of  the  strong  places  and  castles  of  Arabia 
fell  under  the  power  of  his  arms. 

Mahomet  was  assisted  in  his  wars  by  Abubeker,  his  father-in-law;  by 
Ali,  his  cousin  and  son-in-law  ;  and  by  Omar,  and  Oihman;  and  in  twenty- 
three  years  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  found  all  Arabia 
had  embraced  his  doctrine,  and  submitted  to  his  government.  He  in- 
tended Ali,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Fatima,  as  his  successor;  but 
Abulieker,  on  account  of  his  age,  and  by  the  interest  of  Omar  and  Oth- 
man,  was  chosen.  This  election  of  Abubeker  gave  birth  to  the  schisms 
and  civil  wars  which  followed  The  successors  of  Mahomet  took  the 
title  of  caliphs,  or  vicars  of  the  prophet.  Full  of  that  fire  or  zeal  which 
generally  accompanies  and  inspires  a  new  religion,  they  spread  into  dif- 
ferent countries  their  doctrine  and  their  power.  Persia  and  Greece  were 
among  the  first  to  suffer ;  Damascus,  Aniioch,  and  Syria  followed.  They 
then  penetrated  into  Palestine,  and  took  Jerusalem.  They  destroyed  en 
lirely  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  the  Medes  of  Korasun,  of  Diarbeck, 
of  Bactriana,  and  Mesopotamia :  nor  was  their  progress  less  successful  in 
Africa;  they  subdued  all  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Egypt;  and  Egypt  itself 
submitted  to  their  governpient,  together  with  the  islands  of  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Candia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  many  others. 

it  appears  that  in  Asia  and  Africa,  at  different  timfes,  there  were  upwards 
of  fifty  caliphs,  successors  of  Mahomet,  every  one  of  whom  pretended  to 
be  his  descendant,  and  the  true  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  greater 
part  of  these  caliphs  sunk  into  luxury  and  effeminacy,  confided  the  man- 
agement of  the  government  to  their  emirs,  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  palace.  The  caliph  had  at  last  little  more  to  do  than  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  matters  of  religion,  and  in  all  public  prayers  his  name  was  first 
used.  Tlius  had  the  enormous  power  of  these  rulers  become  weak  by 
their  indolence,  so  that  it  generated  into  a  mere  title,  and  ended  in  annihi- 
lation. By  imposture  and  fanaticism  the  Arabian  dominion  rose  into  im- 
portance, atui,  like  other  gigantic  empires,  it  fell  by  its  ownunwieldiness. 
Spain,  Kgypt,  and  Africa  were  soon  engaged  in  effecting  their  indepen- 
dence. Ere  long  the  caliphs  found  it  necfssury  to  call  to  their  aid  those 
wild  hordes  of  Tartars  and  Turks  who  had  partially  received  the  doctrines 
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of  the  prophet,  and  from  them  ihey  chose  a  body  of  mercoiiary  troops  to 

Siard  tneir  frontiers  and  protect  their  persons.    For  a  few  generations 
ey  by  this  means  held  together  their  tottering  power ;  but  tlieir  anxiij. 
aries  coveted  the  possessions  of  those  whom  they  assisted,  and  the  over 
groirn  empire  gradually  crumbled  away,  till  a  Tartar  army,  in  1258,  cap 
tared  Bagdad,  and  put  an  ena  tu  the  nominal  existence  of  tlio  caliphate 
The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  untouched  ;  but  the  power  of  the  "  comman 
der  of  the  faithful,"  was  transferred  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
Turkish  sultans;  while  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes  continued  to 
govern  their  subjects  as  they  had  governed  them  before. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reformation  was  commenced  by  a  sheik 
called  Mahomet  Ibu  Abdoulwahab,  who  converted  to  his  views  the  shejk 
of  the  Arabians,  Ebn  Saaoud.  The  reformation  was  extended,  and  its 
progress  was  marked  by  the  demolition  of  several  towns,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  people.  The  son  of  the  Saaoud,  Abdelaagis,  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  which  he  completely  destroyed,  excepting 
the  sacred  temple.  He  captured  also  Medina,  where  he  was  assassina- 
ted— a  deed  which  his  son,  Saaoud,  avenged  by  seizing  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  ages  stored  n  that  city,  by  means  of  which  he  made  him- 
^9lf  master  of  all  Arabia. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CHINA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  is  probably  no  existing  nation  whose  history  is  less  accurately 
known  or  more  inquisitively  sought  after,  than  that  of  China.  The  most 
startling  statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of  tlie  nation,  and  the  number  of 
its  population,  have  been  gravely  put  into  circulation  by  grave  writers,  as 
though  the  "omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico"  were  not  a  satirical  remark, 
but  a  philosophical  command.  More,  probably,  of  authentic  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  singular  people  has  been  acquired  during  the  last 
half  century,  than  during  the  whole  lapse  of  the  preceding  ages.  Marco 
Polo  and  Du  Halde,  subjected  as  they  now  are  to  the  correction  of  Dr. 
Morrison,  Gutzlaff,  Latrobe,  and  other  able  European  residents  in  Chinaj 
may  safely  be  taken  as  our  guide,  though  were  they  not  thus  corrected, 
they  would  lead  into  frequent  and  very  gross  error.  The  Chinese  writers 
pretend  to  trace  back  their  government  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Flood ; 
a  ridiculous  absurdity  which  we  should  not  feel  called  upon  to  notice,  but 
that  European  writers  have,  without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  Chinese 
extravagance,  admitted  their  existence  as  a  nation  considerably  more 
than  two  thousand  years  beforu  Christ.  Its  early  history,  indeed,  like 
that  of  most  other  nations  of  any  considerable  antiquity,  seems  to  be  an 
imaginative  distortion  of  a  few  trutiis,  mixed  up  with  a  vast  number  of 
bare  and  mere  fictions.  Their  founder  and  first  monarch  they  affirm  to 
have  been  Fohi,  who  is  presumed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Noah.  The  eastern  mountains  of  Asia  they  take  to  be  the  Ararat 
of  Scripture  ;  and  they  assert  that,  as  the  waters  subsided,  Noah  followed 
the  course  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  until  he  arrived  at  China,  wliere, 
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being  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land,  he  eventuallj 

■eltlfld. 

Aa  the  Chinese,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  almost  all  nations,  haT« 
rarely,  if  ever,  sought  to  conauer  other  countries,  their  annals  for  many 
ages  furnish  nothing  remaricable ;   and  although  they  date  the  origin  of 
their  imperial  dynasties  (excluding  those  of  the  fabulous  times)  |wo 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  that  the  country  was 
long  divided  into  several  states  or  independent  sovereignties.    Twenty* 
two  dynasties  of  princes  fife  enumerated  as  having  governed  China  from 
2207  a.  0.,  to  the  present  day.  the  reigning  emperor  being  the  fifth  mon- 
arch  of  the  twenty-second  or  Tai-Tsin  dynasty.    What  may  be  termed 
the  authentic  history  of  China  does  nut  begin  till  the  time  of  Confucius, 
who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  tne  Christian  era,  and  who  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  China.     He  endeavoured  to  unite  in 
one  great  confederation  tho  numerous  states  which  harassed  each  other 
by  mutual  wars,  and  constructed  a  moral  code  for  the  government  of  the 
people.     He  forbore  to  dive  into  the  impenetrable  arcana  of  nature; 
neither  did  he  bewilder  himself  in  abstruse  researches  on  the  essence  and 
attributes  of  a  Deity,  but  confined  himself  to  speaking  with  the  most  pro- 
found reverence  of  the  First  Principle  of  all  beings,  whom  he  represented 
as  the  most  pure  and  perfect  Essence,  the  Author  of  all  things,  who  ia 
acquainted  with  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  who  will  never  permit 
virtue  to  go  unrecompensed,  nor  vice  unpunished.    It  is  not  until  b.  c.  248 
that  Chinese  history  begins  to  be  at  all  developed.    Che-Hwang-te.  the 
founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  in  that  year  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the 
petty  princes  of  China,  as  well  as  the  Huns  who  inhabited  the  immense 
plains  beyond  the  Oxus,  speedily  found  that  they  had  a  warrior  to  deal 
with.    Whenever  these  princes  ventured  to  meet  him  they  were  infallibly 
defeated,  until  he  completely  subdued  all  the  states,  and  consolidated  the 
empire.    Having  provided  tor  his  power  within  the  empire,  he  next  turned 
his  attention  to  its  regular  and  efficient  defence  against  foreign  invaders. 
The  very  desultoriness  of  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  made  it  difficult  to  sub- 
due them.    When  he  could  meet  and  force  them  into  a  pitched  battle,  he 
never  failed  to  give  an  excellent  account  of  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner 
dispersed  than  they  rallied ;  no  sooner  chastised  in  one  part  of  the  empire 
than  they  poured  iiiriously  down  to  repeat  their  ofTeiices  in  some  other. 

Whether  the  monarch  himself,  or  his  able  general,  iVIung-Teen,  con- 
ceived the  grand  idea  of  surrounding  China — as  it  was  then  limited— with 
a  wull,  it  would  now  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain ;  certain  it  is  that  the 
wall  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general. 

This  perfectly  stupenduous  monument  of  human  skill  and  indut<oy 
(which  is  one  thousand  five  hunded  miles  in  length,  thirty  feet  high,  and 
fifteen  feet  thick  on  the  top),  cnuld  only  have  been  completed  by  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  The  emperor  of  China  had  only  to  will  and  be  obeyed. 
He  ordered  t!^at  every  third  man  throughout  the  empire  should  aid  in  the 
vast  work.  Like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  like  the  native  builders  of 
the  vast  pyramids,  the  builders  of  the  great  wall  of  China  were  but  slaves, 
whose  slavery  only  differed  from  that  of  purchased  slaves,  in  that  it  was 
but  for  a  time  they  were  purchased,  and  that  the  price  paid  for  them  was 
not  in  cash  or  merchandise,  but  the  sic  volo,  the  absolute  will  of  the  em- 
peror. A  curious  calculation  has  been  made,  showing  that  if  this  wall 
were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  made  of  the  materials,  twelve  feet  high 
and  four  feet  thick,  it  would  be  of  sufllicient  length  to  encircle  the  globe. 

By  the  stern  exercise  of  his  power,  the  emperor  had  this  mighty  wall, 
with  embattled  towers  at  convenient  distances  on  the  top,  completed,  and 
the  towers  garrisoned,  so  as  to  serve  at  once  for  watch  towers  and  for- 
tresses !  But  though  he  was  a  spirit  ^d  prince,  and  had  a  chivalrous  desire 
to  protect  his  empire  from  the  rapini  of  its  barbarous  enemies,  his  reign 
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was  by  nor  menns  fre«  from  muse  of  censure :  for  we  find  ne  ordered 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  botJy  of  (Miinese  hterHture,  in  the  disgraceful 
hope  of  destroyiujf  all  traces  of  Chinese  history  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  dynasty !  The  works  of  Confucius  were  alone  secreted, 
by  some  man  of  well-directed  mind,  and  were  found,  years  after  the  em- 
poror's  death,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  a  house. 

On  (he  death  of  Che-Whanir-te,  his  son  Urh-dhe,  less  politic  or  leas 
powerful  than  his  fHiher,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  new  outbreaks 
among  the  princes  who  had  been  rechxted  to  the  position  of  mere  nobirs 
and  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  Whether  leaguing  against  th«  cominaiidi 
of  the  emperor,  or  assailing  each  other,  they  filled  the  land  with  strife; 
entire  cities  were  in  some  eases  destroyed,  and  the  annihilation  of  thn 
empire  seemed  at  hand  ;  when  there  arose  in  the  land  one  of  those  mnn 
of  iron  nerve  and  hand  who  never  fail  to  appear  during  great  revolutions, 
and  always  precisely  when  the  myriad-evils  of  anarchy  can  oply  be  put 
an  end  to  by  a  man  who  possesses  the  talents  of  the  soldier  joined  to  ilie 
\vill  of  the  despot.  Lien  Pang,  ihe  man  in  question,  was  originally  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  notorious  in  that  charac^ter  alike  Atrhis 
boldness  and  success.  The  distracted  state  of  the  country  opened  tiiq 
way  to  his  Joinini?  the  profession  of  a  leader  of  free  lances  to  that  of  a 
robber,  and,  at  Arst  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  opposition  to  all  of  them  in  succession,  he  fought  so  ably  that  lie 
subdued  the  whole  empire,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Kaon-te,  and  hs- 
cended  the  throne,  thus  founding  the  Hang  dynasty.  Though  thus  sue 
cessful  within,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Huns  ;  and  so  far  was  hjg 
usual  succens  from  attending  him  in  his  endeavours  to  free  the  empire 
from  them,  that  he  bought  their  quietness  with  many  and  costly  presents, 
which  on  his  death  and  the  succession  of  his  son  was  changed  to  a  stipi 
ulated  annual  tribute. 

During  several  years  there  were  no  events  worth  recording  in  the  hig. 
tory  of  China ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Woo-te,  the  empire  was  assailed  by  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  and  calamities.  Owing  to  a  long  continuance 
of  heavy  rains  the  Hoang-ho  river  burst  its  banks,  sweeping  away  every 
■  thing  in  its  path,  and  causing  a  destruction,  not  only  of  property  but  also 
of  human  life,  that  was  truly  terrible.  During  the  same  reign  the  culti- 
vated lands  were  left  completely  bare  by  the  invasion  of  a  vast  army  of 
those  destructive  creatures,  locusts;  and  a  fire  occurred  in  the  capital 
which  burned  property  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  was  only  extinguished 
after  it  had  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  including  almost  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  palace.  To  counterbalance  these  great  national 
calamities,  this  reign  had  one  piece  of  good  fortune  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence. The  Huns  had  made  their  appearance  again  in  vast  numberii; 
they  were  completely  routed  in  a  great  battle,  by  the  Chinese  under  their 
general.  Wet-sing,  who  took  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  together  will) 
the  whole  of  the  tents,  stores,  and  baggage  of  these  nomadic  plunderers. 
So  thoroughly  humbled  were  the  Huns  on  this  occasion,  tliat  for  very 
many  years  they  did  not  again  make  their  appearance ;  they  even  pnid 
homage  to  the  emperor,  Senen-Te,  against  whom,  however,  they  broke 
out  as  fiercely  as  ever  towf  ds  the  close  of  his  reign. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  Ping-te  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.  He  only  reigned  about  five  years,  and  being  a  we&k  prince,  was 
even  during  that  period  ratlier  the  nominal  than  the  real  emperor,  for  boih 
he  and  the  empire  were  completely  ruled  by  Wang-mang,  a  prince  of 
great  energy,  who,  on  the  death  of  Ping-te,  took  actual  possession  of  tlio 
throne,  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  virtual  owner.  Many  princes  es- 
pou8<  '  '  cause  of  the  displaced  dynasty  ;  but  though  they  perpetiially 
made  wai  upon  the  able  usurper,  he  kept  possession  of  the  throne  duriiiK 
Uie  remainder  of  his  life.     Wang-mang  died  k.  d.  23,  and  was  succeeded 
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bv  Hwac-ygng-waii^ ;  he  died  in  a.  d.  fi8,  and  whs  sucreeded  by  Kwanf- 
Woo.  This  roiKii  ii  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  uf  the  intriKiuction 
into  China,  from  the  n<>i{{hbuiiri|iK  country  of  liUiatern  India,  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion.  In  the  year  89,  and  the  reitrn  of  Ho  te,  the  Tartars,  who 
B8  well  aa  the  Huns  and  the  Cochins,  were  the  perpetual  peat  of  China, 
ttrain  made  their  appeuranco.  They  were  worsted  m  several  encounters, 
and  manv  thousands  of  them  perished.  They  were  driven,  broken  and 
dispirited,  to  the  Caspian,  and  only  then  escaped  owing  to  the  fear  with 
which  the  mere  proHpect  of  a  long  voynue  inspired  the  Chinese.  For 
several  years  after  this  event  the  affairs  of  China  were  in  a  very  pitiable 
ilate;  the  Tartars,  returning  again  and  a^^ain,  added  by  their  ravages  to 
(he  distress  caused  by  bad  seasons;  and  just  under  those  very  <:ircum- 
itaiiccs  which  made  tlio  rule  of  a  vigorous  and  able  man  more  than  ever 
dfsirable,  it,  singularly  enough,  chanced  that  reign  after  reign  fell  to  the 
lot  of  mere  children,  in  whose  names  the  kingdom  was  of  course  gov 
erned  by  the  court  favourites  uf  the  existing  emprcMs  ;  the  high  trust  o. 
the  favourite  arising  naturally  more  from  the  empress*  favour  than  foi 
his  fitness  or  integrity.  Drought,  famme,  plagruc,  and  the  frequent  curse 
of  foreign  invasion,  made  this  part  of  Chinese  history  truly  lanientablo. 

In  the  year  230,  the  empire  was  divided  into  three,  and  with  the  usual 
effect  of  divided  rule  in  neighbours  between  whom  nature  has  placed  no 
boundary  of  sea,  or  rock,  or  impracticable  desert.  In  the  ^ear  888,  the 
emperor  Woo-te  succeeded  in  again  uniting  the  stales  into  one  empire. 
He  died  about  two  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hwuy-te,  who 
reigned  seventeen  years,  but  was  guilty  of  many  cruelties,  and  conse* 
□uetitly  much  disliked.  The  history  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years,  terminating  a.  d.  420,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words — 
confusion,  pillage,  and  slaughter.  Either  nativegenerals  and  native  ar- 
mies fought,  or  the  fierce  Hun  and  still  fiercer  Tartar  carried  death  and 
dismay  throughout  the  empire.  Years  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  at 
length  inclined  the  more  important  among  the  native  competitors  to  peace, 
and  two  empires  were  formed — the  northern  and  southern— the  Nan  and 
the  Yuh-chow. 

Lew-yn,  or  Woo^te,  emperor  of  the  southern  empire,  though  he  was 
far  superior  in  the  wealthiness  of  his  share  to  the  prince  of  the  north, 
was  originally  the  orphan  of  parents  of  low  rank,  who  left  him  in  circum- 
stances of  such  destitution,  that  his  youth  was  supported  by  the  actual 
charity  of  an  old  woman,  who  reared  him  as  her  own  son.  As  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  he  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  subsequently  made  his 
way  to  the  empire  by  a  succession  of  murders  upon  members  of  the 
royal  family,  including  the  emperor  Kung  te,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty.  Lew-yn,  or  Woo-te,  compelled  that  unfortunate  monarch 
publicly  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.  The  prison  of  deposed  kings  is  pro- 
verbially  synonymous  with  their  ftrv.ve.  The  case  of  Kung-te  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule ;  he  v/as  put  to  death  by  poison.  Woo-te 
died  in  422  ;  his  son,  Ying- Yang-  >Vang  succeeded  him,  but  was  speedily 
deposed  in  favour  of  Wan-te.  This  prince  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Buddhist  doctrines,  which  in  the  northern  dominions,  where  the  prince 
just  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  far  more  power  than  his  southern 
brother,  proceeded  still  more  harshly.  All  Buddhists  were  banished ; 
the  Buddhist  temples  burned,  and  many  priests  put  to  death  or  cruelly 
tortured  and  mutilated. 

Wan-te,  learned  himself,  was  a  great  friend  and  promoter  of  learning. 
•Several  colleges  were  fouitded  by  him,  and  his  exertions  in  this  respect 
were  the  more  valuable,  as  they  were  imitated  by  the  prince  of  the  north. 
Wan-tp  having  sharply  reproved  his  son  Lew  Chaou,  for  some  miscon- 
duct, and  threatened  to  disinherit  him,  the  son  brutally  murdered  him  at 
the  ihstigatioi)  of  a  bonze  or  priest,  who  repreaoutv'id  that  act  as  the  only 
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meant  of  preventing  the  futlit'r'ii  lliri>al  rroni  Ih-jiik  rnrriHd  into  efTecl. 
The  guilt  of  both  the  prinnit  ami  liii  prifHtly  iiiitigittur  mm  with  iti  fltiina 
nwMrd.  Lflw-aenan,  hHlfhnithi^r  to  thn  iirliirit,  rt(iii«ii  a  powfrfiil  Hriny 
•nd  Httacked  Lew  C'haoiii  who  with  hia  wlioitt  rainiiy  w«n>  hi-hi-mli'd,  and 
all  hia  palHc-t-a  razed  to  llie  tffoiinil.  KoI'Im  Kiiik*Mo  han  bticii  aptly 
anough  compared  to  the  Caiiia  ('aligulH  of  Kome  i  hioiidahuil  appoarcd  lu 
be  hia  greatest  dohght}  to  bo  privilognd  to  iippronch  him  waa  ui  ihu  buiiu< 
time  to  be  in  conatant  peril  or  buiiig  iMitrhorud  ;  Hiid  ho  waa  no  Ii-hs  ob 
acene  than  cruel,  an  immcnae  und  gorgititUMly  derorHtud  hHJl  biting  biuli 
bv  him,  and  exciuaively  devoted  to  the  moat  dingualingand  friintic  orgifg 
The  reign  of  ao  foul  a  monater  could  not  be  othurwiae  than  Hhort.  '|'|k> 
very  officera  of  hia  paluro  could  not  tolerntn  hia  conduct,  nnd  in  thu  yt-ai 
following  his  acceaaion  to  the  throne  ho  waa  dispatched  by  one  ul  the 
eunuchs  of  his  palace. 

Ming-te  Tae-che  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  400.  What  he  might 
have  proved  if  his  accession  had  been  unopposed  wo  can  but  gucaa ;  but 
belny  opposed,  he  whs  Hroiiiod  to  a  rage  pttrfot'tly  ungovernable.  ThusJ 
of  his  relatives  who  actually  took  up  arms  against  him  were  not  more 
hateful  than  those  of  them  who  did  not,  and  ninny  of  the  latter  were  put 
to  death  by  him.  His  whojii  reign  was  passed  in  warfare  with  one  or 
more  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly 
aix  years,  and  caused  s»  much  misery  to  the  people,  that  there  would 
have  been  a  general  rinin^  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him,  but  for  hi8 
opportune  death.  Anarchy  nnd  war  marked  the  two  following  reigns,  u( 
Ghwang-yu-wang,  nnd  8hun-te ;  the  former  wns  dispatched  by  a  eunuch 
employed  by  an  aspiring  general,  who  aUo  conipidled  Slain  te  to  abdicate 
in  his  favour,  and  soon  afterwards  UHsassiiiated  him.  In  471)  thu  aspirintt 
and  reckless  general,  Seawu-Taduchiiig,  nscunded  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Kaou-te-now ;  he  reigned  but  two  veurs,  and  the  succucdinK 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  Tsi,  which  terrniniUed  in  fiU3,  were  ensHged  in 
continual  war  with  the  prince  of  the  north,  but  purrormed  neitlier  war- 
like nor  peaceful  services  to  merit  notice. 

A  new  dynasty,  the  Leang,  was  now  commenced  by  Woo-tc,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  503.  Under  him  thu  old  wurs  between  the  northern 
and  southern  empires  were  continued.  Nevertheless,  though  warlike  and 
active  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  ho  allowed  himself  a  great  ad- 
mirer and  patron  of  learning.  He  revived  some  learned  cstablishineiita 
that  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  founded  some  new  ones ;  but  probably  the 
most  important  service  that  he  did  it  whs  that  of  publicly  teaching  in 
person.  We  may  fairly  doubt  whether  siicli  n  prince  was  not  belter  skill- 
ed in  the  arts  of  war,  as  then  practised,  than  in  studious  lore ;  but  his  ex- 
ample tended  to  make  learning  faNhionablo,  and  ho  may  therefore  be  suid 
to  have  afforded  it  the  greatest  encouragement.  Whatever  his  actual  at- 
tainments, his  love  of  study  seems  to  have  been  both  deep  and  sincere  i 
for  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  he  abandoned  thr 
pomp  and  power  of  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  with  the  avou-- 
ed  intention  of  devoting  the  romaindi  r  of  his  life  to  study.  This,  how- 
ever, had  such  mischievous  effect  upon  [niblic  affairs,  that  the  principal 
niandarins  compelled  him  to  quit  his  poitcuftil  retirement  and  ru-asce.id 
the  throne;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  strife  and  tumult,  which 
eventually  broke  his  heart.  His  aon  und  successor  had  Hcarcely  com- 
menced his  reign,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  nnd  succeeded  by  Yuen-te. 
This  emperor  also  was  fond  of  retirement  and  study,  aud  greatly  ne^rlect- 
ed  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  which,  distracted  as  it  constantly  was  by  the 
violence  and  intrigues  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  required  a  stern  and 
rigorous  attention. 

Shin-pan-seen,  who  was  not  only  a  prince  of  the  empire,  but  also  prime 
miiiiater  to  the  emperor,  raised  a  rebellion  against  hia  confiding  and  peace 
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Tul  master,  wIiom  Arst  inlimtition  of  his  danger  waa  niven  to  him  by  Jie 
flercH  Hhoiila  of  the  rebel  Torre  at  the  very  gaten  of  hii  palace.  On  hear- 
inic  thoiH  hudiitg  aounda,  the  emperor,  awakened  from  his  delicious  rev- 
eriei,  calmly  closed  the  houk  he  had  been  so  intent  upon,  put  on  his  ar- 
mour, and  ascended  (lie  ramparts.  A  sni^le  glance  showed  him  that  it 
wHi  too  late  for  resistance;  he  returned  to  Ins  library,  and,  setting  flrr  tc 
II,  ubandonrd  his  aword,  and  resigned  himHelf  lo  his  fate.  The  library  of 
this  unforlniiate  monarch,  who  would  probably  have  been  both  imwerful 
and  glorious  had  he  ruled  over  a  less  divided  and  turbulent  people,  is  said 
tu  liuve  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  volumes;  an  immense 
number  to  have  been  collected  even  by  royalty  at  such  a  time  and  among 
luch  a  people.  The  next  emperor  worthy  of  any  mention,  however 
slight,  is  Wan-to,  whose  short  reign  was  so  vigorous,  prudent,  and  auc< 
ceHsful,  that  he  must  be  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
re-union  which  occurred  soon  after  his  death  between  the  northern 
and  southern  empires.  Ho  died  in  566,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  aoii, 
Pc-tsuiig,  who  was  speedily  dethroned  by  his  uncle  and  the  empress 
dowager. 

The  throne  was  then  filled  by  Suen-te.  During  his  short  reigii,  of  less 
than  three  years,  he  fought  boldly  and  constantly  against  his  opponents, 
and  did  much  towards  promoting  the  fast  approaching  union  of  the  two 
empires.  On  the  death  of  Suen-te,  in  the  year  669,  he  was  succeeded  by 
[low  Chow,  a  mere  senHualisl  and  idler,  whose  debauchery  and  indolence 
disgusted  and  angered  his  people  more,  probably,  than  hardier  and  more 
active  vices  would,  oven  though  they  had  been  productive  of  a  fiercer  and 
more  obvious  kind  of  tyranny.  A  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  Yang- 
keen,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaflectcd  nobles  and  their  followers 
and  laid  siege  to  the  imperial  city.     The  inhabitants,  who,  ae.  might  be  ex- 

Eected,  were  even  more  disgusted  with  the  effeminacy  and  profligacy  they 
iid  witnessed,  than  the  beseigers,  threw  open  the  gates  almost  without  a 
struggle.  The  immediate  advisers  of  the  emperor  and  the  notorious  com- 
panions of  his  profligate  revels  were  sternly  put  to  death,  and  search  was 
then  made  for  the  emperor.  That  cowardfy  sensualist  had  taken  refuge 
with  all  his  family  in  a  dry  well,  whence  he  was  dragged  out  h:ilf  dead 
with  terror,  and  expecting  no  less  than  instant  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  rebel  leader.  But  Yang-keen,  either  in  mercy,  or  with  the 
politic  view  of  placing  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  Wity  of  all  other  pre- 
tenders that  might  arise,  spared  both  him  and  his  family. 

On  usurping  the  throne,  a.  d.  672,  Yang-keen's  very  first  act  was  to 
consolidate  the  northern  empire  with  the  southern.  In  this  hu  found  lit- 
tle difliculty.  Wei,  the  last  really  great  prince  of  the  northern  empire, 
was  both  so  well  able  to  war,  and  so  little  inclined  to  do  so  without  oc- 
casion, that  he  made  his  state  at  once  feared  witliout<and  peaceful  and 
prosperous  within.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  own  mother,  a  woman  of 
high  but  cruel  spirit,  and  of  great  talents  but  most  restless  disposition. 
Both  she,  while  she  acted  as  regent  to  her  grandson,  and  the  latter  when 
ne  had  taken  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  plunged  the 
Blate  into  all  the  venomous  and  mischevions  wars  of  the  imperial  prin- 
ces ;  and  this  fatal  departure  from  the  peaceful  polity  of  the  former  ruler, 
and  the  absence  of  any  improvement  in  his  military  power,  struck  a  blow 
at  the  safety  and  integrity  of  the  northern  empire,  which,  after  a  separate 
existence  of  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  was  re-annexed  to  the  south- 
ern empire,  almost  without  an  effort. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Yano-keen  having  been  so  successful  in  obtaining  the  throne  and  con- 
lolidating  the  empire,  turned  his  attention  to  restrainioK  the  violence  and 
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rapine  of  the  Tartar  chiefs.  His  reputation  for  skill,  valour,  and  firmness, 
here  did  him  good  service.  Bold  and  rapacious  as  the  Tartars  were,  they 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  they  now  had 
to  deal  with,  to  hope  that  he  would  overlook  any  of  the  advantages  he 
possessed.  They  professed  themselves  desirous  rather  of  his  friendship 
than  his  enmity  ;  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  what  they  called  their 
amity,  but  wliat  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  termed  their  terror, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  pay  him  homage..  With  his  usual  shrewd  policy, 
Yang-keen  gave  one  of  the  imperial  princesses  in  marriage  to  the  priiici' 
pal  Tartar  chief.  Nor  was  he  ill-rewarded  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  substitute  alliance  for  strife.  During  his  reign,  hig 
people  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  as  frequent  as  the  natural  tempests,  and  far  more  destructive. 

On  the  death  of  Yang- keen,  in  fi04,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  strangled 
by  a  younger  brother,  Yang-te,  who,  having  committed  the  fratricide  and 
removed  all  other  obstacles  from  his  path,  ascended  the  throne  in  605. 
The  means  by  which  this  prince  obtained  the  throne,  common  as  such 
means  are  in  despotic  and  but  partiiilly  civilized  nations,  deserve  all  the 
detestation  that  we  can  bestow  u[>on  them  ;  but  if  he  obtained  the  throne 
shamefully,  he  filled  it  well.  Though  eminently  a  man  of  taste  and  plea- 
sure,  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  judgment,  enterprise,  and  energy.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  formed  extensive  gardens,  which  for  magnitude 
and  tastefulness  were  never  before  witnessed  in  China ;  and  in  these  gar- 
dens  it  was  his  chief  delight  to  ride,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  a  thousand 
ladies,  splendidly  attired,  who  amused  him  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  with  dancing  and  feats  of  grace  and  agility  on  horseback. 
This  luxurious  habit  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  paying  great  at- 
tention to  the  solid  improvements  of  which  China  at  that  time  stood  so 
much  in  need.  It  would  be  idle  to  remark  upon  the  importance  (to  both 
the  prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  a  people)  of  good  and  numerous 
means  of  communication  between  all  the  extremities  of  their  land.  Many 
of  his  canals  and  bridges  still  exist,  as  proofs  both  of  his  zeal  and  judg- 
ment  in  this  most  important  department  of  the  duty  of  a  ruler.  But  his 
talents,  energy,  and  accomplishments,  could  not  save  him  ;  he  had  been 
on  a  tour,  not  improbably  with  a  view  to  some  new  improvement  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  when  he  was  assassinated.  This  melancholy  event, 
it  seems  probable,  arose  from  the  successful  artifices  of  Le-yuen :  he  was 
both  powerful  and  disaffected;  had  previously  signalized  himself  by  ths 
most  factious  conduct,  and  immediately  after  the  assassination,  put  him- 
self forward  to  place  King-te  upon  the  vacant  throne.  What  motive  Le- 
yuen  had  in  making  this  man  the  mere  puppet  of  sovereignty  for  a  brief 
time  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  King-te  had  scarce- 
ly ascended  the  throne,  before  Le-yuen  caused  him  to  be  strangled  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  ill-acquired  power  is  sometimes  used  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  as  though  in  the  struggle  to  obtain  it  the  evil  portion  oi 
the  posessor's  nature  had  been  exhausted.  Le-yuen,  or  rather  Kaou-tsoo, 
which  name  he  took  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  Nothing  could  be  more  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  than  ti:e 
course  by  which  he  became  master  of  the  empire ;  nothing  could  be  bra- 
ver, more  politic,  or,  as  regarded  his  internal  administration,  milder,  than 
his  conduct  after  he  had  obtained  it.  For  some  years  previous  to  his 
usurpation,  the  Tartars  had  returned  to  their  old  practice  of  making  in- 
cursions into  the  northern  parts  of  China,  on  some  portion  of  which  they 
had  actually  proceeded  to  settle  themselves.  Kaou-tsoo  attacked  tiicm 
with  great  spirit,  and  in  many  severe  engagements  made  such  slaughter 
among  them  as  to  impress  them  with  a  salutary  fear  of  pushing  their  en- 
croachments farther.      Looking  with  a  politic  and  prescient  eye  at  the 
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state  of  other  nations,  Kaoii-tsoo  was  extremely  anxions  about  that  sin 
gular  and  ferocious  people,  the  Turks,  who  about  the  commencement  o' 
Ins  reign  began  to  t>e  very  troublesome  in  Asia.    Dwelling  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  river  Hypanis,  the  Turks  were  a  sylvan  people,  har« 
dy,  and  living  chiefly  upon  the  spoils  o(  the  chase.    Thus  prepared  by 
their  way  of  life  to  the  hbrdships  of  war,  and  having  their  cupidity  exci- 
ted by  the  rich  booty  of  the  caravans,  which  they  occasionally  rushed 
upon  from  their  peninsular  lair  to  plunder,  this  people  could  not  fail  to  hv 
otherwise  than  terrible,  when,  under  a  brave   and  politic  leader,  they 
went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  nations  instead  of  the  pillage  of  a  caravan, 
and  appeared  as  a  great  multitude  instead  of  a  mere  isolated  handful  of 
robbers.    To  China  they  were  especially  hateful  and  mischievous ;  for 
they  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Persians,  with  whom  just  at  that 
time,  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Chinese  commerce  was  carried  on. 
The  Persians  fell  before  the  Turkish  power,  and  that  restless  power  en- 
deavoured to  push  their  conquests  into  China.     It  might   probably  have 
;ffected  this  had  a  different  man  ruled  the  empire ;  but  the  emperor  not 
merely  repulsed  them  from  his  own  territory,  but  chastised  the  disaffected 
Thibetians  who  had  aided  them  and  pushed  forward  into  China,  whence  he 
expelled  the  Turks.    After  a  victorious  and  active  reign  of  twenty-two 
years  and  a  few  months,  this  brave  and  politic  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Chun-tsung,  whose  effem-nacy  was  the  more  glaringly 
disgraceful  from  contrast  with  the  brave  .ind  active  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor.   The  single  act  for  which  his  Mjlorian  gave  him  any  credit,  is 
that  of  having  made  it  necessary  for  the  literati,  who  by  this  time  exer- 
cised pretty  nearly  as  much  influence  in  both  private  and  public  affairs  in 
China  as  the  clergy  did  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  to  sustain  a 
rather  severe  public  examination. 

Of  the  next  seventeen  monarchs  of  China  there  is  literally  nothing  re- 
corded that  is  worthy  of  transcript ;  nor  during  their  reigns  did  anything 
of  moment  occur  to  China  beyond  the  civil  dissensions,  which  were  fre- 
quent, and  indeed  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  effeminate  princes  com- 
mitted their  power  to  intriguing  eunuchs,  who  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
prevent  a  resumption  of  it,  by  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned  cup.    Chwang- 
tsung,  son  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  founded  the  How-Tang  dynasty, 
and,  at  least  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  was  a  bright  contrast  to  his 
predecessors.     He  had  from  mere  boyhood  shared  the  perils  and  hard 
sliips  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  many  of  his  expeditions 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  gave  every  promise  of  being  the 
greatest  monarch  China  ever  saw.     In  his  apparel  and  diet  he  emulated 
the  frugality  of  the  meanest  peasant  and  the  plainest  of  his  troops.    Lest 
he  should  indulge  in  more  sleep  than  nature  actually  required,  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  no  other  bed  than  the  bare  ground,  and,  as  if  this 
luxurious  way  of  lying  might  lead  him  to  waste  in  sleep  any  of  that  pre- 
cious time  of  which  he  was  a  most  rigid  economist,  he  had  a  bell  so 
fastened  to  his  person,  that  it  rang  on  his  attempting  to  turn  round,  so 
loudly  as  to  awaken  him,  and  after  it  did  so  he  immediately  rose,  to  re- 
pose no  more  until  his  usual  hour  on  the  ensuing  night.     Extremes   are 
proverbially  said  to  meet ;  but  certainly  one  would  never  have  suspected 
that  so  Spartan  a  youih  would  have  heralded  a  manhood  of  exceeding 
hixury  and  even  licentiousness.    But  so  it  was ;  his  companions  were 
among  the  most  profane    wassailers  in  his   empire,  and  he  emulated 
their  conduct.    Yet  though  he  departed  from  the,  perhaps,  too  rigid  se- 
verity of  his  manners,  he  waste  the  last  a  brave  and  active  man,  and 
was  slain  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  a  battle  fought  in  926,  having 
in  spite  of  some  personal  defects  of  character  already  noted,  been  on 
the  wlu'e  one  of  tho  most  respectable  of  ail  the  native  Chinese  empe- 
rors 
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The  next  was  Ming-tsung,  who  reigned  for  only  seven  years.  But 
if  his  reign  was  short  it  was  active  and  beneficent ;  and  if  there  are  many 
greater  names  in  the  imperial  annals,  there  is  not  one  more  beloved.  His 
people  looked  upon  him  as  a  parent,  and  his  whole  reign  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  expression  and  achievement  of  a  truly  Kind  and  paternal 
feeling.  He  died  in  933,  with  a  character  greater  monarchs  might  envy 
Min-te  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  933.  He  only  reigned  one  year;  bui 
in  that  very  brief  space  of  time  he  contrived  to  deserve,  if  not  to  obtain 
the  execration  of  the  Chinese  women,  not  only  of  his  own  t'me,  but  up  to 
the  present  hour.  He  it  was  who  established  the  truly  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  confining  the  feet  of  female  children  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
toes  are  bent  completely  under  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true 
rendered  very  diminutive  in  appearance  by  this  abominable  method,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  rendered  almost  useless.  The  loitering  and  awk- 
ward gait  of  the  women  would  be  sufficient  to  make  this  practice  deser- 
ving  of  all  abhorrence  as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when  we  consider 
the  exquisite  torture  which  the  unhappy  creatures  must  have  suffered  in 
girlhood,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  such  a  practice  should  so  long  have 
existed  in  any  nation  possessing  even  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization. 

Min-te  died  in  934,  in  the  first  yearof  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Fei  Tei,  who  paid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  the  throne.  He  pos- 
sessed, it  would  seem,  a  great  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  and  like 
the  generality  of  persons  who  do  so,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  exceed- 
ing barbarity.  Even  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  despotism 
in  all  its  varieties  of  misrule,  could  not  endure  the  excess  and  wanton- 
ness  of  his  cruelty.  A  formidable  revolt  broke  out;  and  findmg  himself 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  every  moment  by  his  troops, 
he  collected  the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like  another  Sardanap- 
alus,  set  fire  to  his  palace — his  wealth,  his  family,  and  himself  being  con 
sumed  in  the  flames.  Kaou-tse  now  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  first 
of  the  How-tsin  dynasty.  He  was  more  the  nominal  than  the  real  mon- 
arch, his  minister,  Mung-taieu,  usurping  a  more  than  imperial  power. 
The  minister,  in  fact,  is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  mention  than  tlie 
monarch,  for  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts  the  invention  o( 
printing  from  blocks  was  a  boon  conferred  by  him  upon  China  in  the  year 
937.  Both  this  reign  and  that  of  Chuh-te,  which  closed  this  short-lived 
dynasty,  were  occupied  in  perpetual  battling  with  the  restless  Tartars, 
who  for  ages  seem  to  have  had  an  instinctive  certainty  of  having,  sooner 
or  later,  the  rule  of  China,  as  the  reward  of  their  determined  and  pertina- 
cious inroads. 

In  960,  Kung-te,  a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  being  upon  the  throne, 
the  people  arose  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Of  maternal  and  eunuch 
misgovernnient  they  certainly  had  for  centuries  past  had  abundant  expe- 
rience. How  far  the  successful  aspirant  to  the  throne  was  concerned  in 
rousing  their  fears  into  activity  and  fervour  does  not  appear;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  revolt  against  the  infant  emperor,  and  the  election  of 
Chaou-quang-yin  as  his  successor,  were  events  in  which  the  people  show- 
ed great  unanimity  of  feeling.  This  founder  of  the  Sung  dynasty  dirt 
not  commence  his  reign  under  the  most  promising  circumstances ;  for  on 
th  ceremonial  of  his  acceptance  of  the  throne,  he  actually  ascended  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  this  prince,  who  on  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  took  the  name  of  Taou-tsoo,  was  in  reality  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Chinese  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  domestic  ruler.  The  ini- 
beci'ity  or  infancy  of  sotne  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  pernicious  habit 
into  which  others  fell  of  leaving  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  ir. 
the  hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  corrupt  favorites,  had  caused  the  court 
expenses  as  well  as  the  court  retinue  to  be  swelled  to  a  shameful  extent. 
Th»  "ft'  emperor,  immediately  after  his  accession,  caused  the  mutt 
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rigid  enquiry  to  be  mad  nlo  the  expenses  or  the  state  ;  and  every  use- 
lens  ofliufl  was  abo's'  and  every  unrair  charge  sternly  and  promptly 
disiillowed.  In  effec  >  this  great  and  important  reform,  the  emperor 
derived  no  small  becxi::*,  from  having  formerly  been  a  private  person, 
as  in  that  capacity  ho  no  doubt  would  have  the  opportunity  to  note  any 
ahuses  which  could  never  be  discovered  by  the  emperor  or  any  of  the 
imperial  princes.  His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  as  impartial  as  it 
WHS  wise;  for  though  he  raised  his  family,  for  four  generations,  to  the 
rank  of  imperial  princes,  he  at  the  sHine  lime  insisted  upon  their  being 
content  with  the  most  moderate  revenue  that  was  at  all  consistent  with 
iheir  rank. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  long  and  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the 
Tartars  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  interior  of  thn  Chinese  empire,  and 
couple  that  fact  with  their  now  leaguing  with  the  Chinese  revolters 
agtiiiist  the  new  emperor,  we  shall  not  be  presumptuous  if  we  affirm  that 
ilie  opposition  to  him  was  in  fact  more  foreign  than  native.  The  empe- 
ror made  immense  levies  of  men  throughout  the  provinces  that  were 
raithful  to  him,  and  marched  against  his  enemies.  The  subsequent  con- 
flicts were  dreadful;  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Han  well  knowing  that 
they  had  little  mercy  to  hope  for  if  taken  prisoners,  fought  with  the  fury 
and  obslinacy  of  despair,  and  they  were  well  seconded  by  the  Tartars. 
TliDiiiiuiids  lell  ill  each  engagement;  and  though  the  emperor  was  a 
warrior  and  a  brave  one,  he  is  said  to  have  often  subs(;quently  shed  tears 
at  tlio  mere  remembrance  of  the  bloodshed  he  witnessed  during  this  war. 
The  overwhelming  levies  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps,  that  "tower  of 
strengtli,"  the  royal  name,  which  the  adverse  faction  wanted,  made  him 
completely  successful.  Having  put  down  this  opposition,  he  next  pro- 
ccedeil  against  the  prince  of  Choo,  whom  ht;  captured  and  deprived  of 
his  dominions.  Among  the  millions  of  souls  wiiom  he  thus  added  to  his 
subjects  was  an  extremely  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.  This  he 
forthwith  incorporated  with  his  own,  and  thus  strengthened  in  force, 
marulied  against  Kyang-Nan  and  southern  Han.  Here  again  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  ISIongols  of  Leaontung,  who  had  joined  the  prince  of  Han  ia 
the  fornicr  war;  but  the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  still  uncertain  when 
the  emperor  died.  Though  engaged  in  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  this  emperor  was  attentive  to  the  internal  state  of  his  em- 
pire. Wiien  not  actually  in  the  field  he  was  at  all  times  accessible ;  to 
the  humblest  as  to  the  highest  the  gates  of  the  imperial  palace  were  open, 
and  in  giving  his  decision  he  knew  no  distinction  between  the  mandarin 
and  the  poor  labourer.  This  conduct  in  his  military  and  civic  affairs, 
produced  him  the  enviable  character  of  being  the  "  terror  of  his  enemies 
and  Mie  delight  of  his  subjects." 

Tae-tsung,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  whose  warlike  measures  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out,  and  whose  warlike  character  and  abilities  he  to  a  great  extent  inher- 
ilcvl.  During  his  entire  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war ;  now  with  the 
Mongols,  at  that  time  the  most  threatening  of  all  the  enemies  of 
lh(!  empire,  and  now  with  this  or  that  refractory  native  prince.  It  is 
slranyo  that  the  emperors  never  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  of 
the  policy  of  concentrating  their  forces  upon  the  positions  of  individual 
princes,  and  on  every  decisive  advantage  demanding  such  a  contribution 
in  money  as  would  etlectually  impoverish  him  ;  at  the  same  time  demand- 
ing as  hostages  not  only  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  own  family, 
but  or  all  the  other  great  families  connected  with  him.  These  measures, 
though  severe  upon  individuals,  would  have  been  merciful  as  regards  the 
great  mass  of  both  contending  parties.  After  twenty-one  years  of  al- 
most perpetual  warfare,  with  many  successes  and  comparatively  few  de- 
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feata,  Tae-tsung  died,  in  997,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  only  lest 
honorable  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  inasmuch  as  he  paid  less  constant 
and  minute  attention  to  the  internal  order  of  the  empire  and  the  indi- 
vidual welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Chin-tsung  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  a  prince  whose  character 
and  conduct  strangely  contrasted  with  those  of  his  two  immediate  pre- 
decessors. The  bonzes  or  priests,  were  the  only  persons  who  had 
reason  to  like  him  ;  and  even  their  liking,  excited  though  it  was  by  per. 
sonal  advantage,  must  have  been  mixed  with  no  slight  feeling  of  contempt 
There  was  no  tale  that  they  could  tell  him  which  was  too  extraviiuani 
for  his  implicit  belief;  no  command  too  absurd  for  his  unquali^cd  obedi- 
ence. Every  morning  the  imperial  zany  was  busied  in  relating  his  over- 
night dreams,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  bonzes  took  especial 
care  to  interpret  those  dreams  so  as  to  tend  to  confirm  the  weak-minded 
and  hypochondriac  monarch  in  his  fatuous  course,  and  to  make  that 
course  as  profitable  as  possible  to  themselves  individually,  and  as  favourable 
as  possible  to  their  order  at  large.  The. warlike  and  shrewd  Tartars  speed- 
ily perceived  the  difference  betwixt  an  emperor  who  divided  his  time  be- 
tween  dreaming  and  listening  to  the  interpretationsof  his  dreams— leaving 
the  empire  and  its  vast  complicated  interests  to  the  care,  or  carelessness  of 
eunuchs  and  time-servers — and  the  warlike  and  clear-headed  emperors 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  Tiiey 
poured  in  upon  the  empire  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the  ineffective  re- 
sistance they  anticipated,  and  their  shrewd  conjectures  were  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  Resistance,  indeed,  was  made  to  them  on  the  fron- 
tiers ;  but  instead  of  their  being  driven  beyond  the  frontiers  with  a 
message  of  mourning  to  thousands  of  Tartar  families,  *heir  absence  was 
purchased.  Great  stores  of  both  money  and  silk  were  paid  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Chinese  court,  which,  like  the  Roman,  when  Rome  had  be- 
come  utterly  degenerate,  was  fain  to  purchase  the  peace  it  dared  or 
could  not  battle  for.  Ying-tsung,  Shin-tsung,  and  Hwuy-tsung,  the  tliree 
immediate  successors  of  the  weak  prince  of  whose  reign  we  have  just 
spoken,  followed  his  impolitic  policy  of  purchasing  peace.  We  emphaii- 
cally  say  impolitic,  because  common  sense  tells  us  to  yield  tribute  once 
is  to  encourage  the  demand  of  it  in  future.  The  tribute  once  secured' 
the  hardy  and  unprincipled  Tartars  again  returned  to  the  charge,  to  be' 
again  bought  off,  and  to  derive,  of  course,  renewed  assurance  of  booty 
whensoever  they  should  again  think  proper  to  apply  for  it.  Hwuy-tsunf, 
the  third  of  the  emperors  named  above,  having  a  dire  perception  of  tlie 
error  committed  by  himself  and  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  instead  of  bribing  the  "  barbarians" 
who  so  cruelly  annoyed  him,  to  hire  other  barbarians  to  expel  them,  thus 
adding  to  the  folly  of  buying  peace  the  still  farther  folly  of  giving  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  weakness  of  his  condition,  to  those  who,  being 
his  allies  as  long  as  they  received  his  wages,  would  infallibly  become  his 
'enemies  the  instant  he  ceased  to  hire  them. 

This  prince  engaged  the  warlike  tribe  of  Neu-che  Tartars  in  the  defence 
of  his  territory.  They  ably  and  faithfully  performed  what  they  had  en- 
gaged ;  but  when  they  had  driven  out  the  Nien-cheng  Tartars  they  flatly 
refused  to  quit  the  territory,  and  made  a  hostile  descent  upon  the  pro  -in- 
ces  of  Pecheli  and  Shansi,  which  they  took  possession  of.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mongols  were  pouring  furiously  down  upon  the  provinces  of 
Shau-tc.g  and  Honan  ;  and  the  terrified  and  unwarlike  emperor  saw  no 
other  means  of  saving  his  dominions,  than  by  coming  to  immediate  terms 
with  his  late  allies  and  present  foes,  the  victorious  and  imperious  Neu-ohe 
Tartars.  He  accordingly  went  to  their  camp,  attended  by  a  splendid  ret- 
inue of  his  chief  officers,  to  negotiate  not  only  for  a  peace,  but  also  for 
thfir  active  and  prompt  aid  against  the  Mongols.    But  the  emperor  had 
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«o  long  left  the  aflairs  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  intriguers  and  venal 
gycuphHiiis,  that  he  was  not  suthciently  acquainted  with  his  actual  posi* 
lion  to  tHke  even  ordinary  precautions  ;  he  was  literally  sold  by  his  min« 
[gt'Td  iiuo  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  on  reaching  the  Tartar  camp,  he 
found  that  he  was  no  lunger  a  powerful  prince  treating  for  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  an  inferior  people,  but  a  powerless  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  by  his  friends.     Abandoned  he  indeed  was, 
by  all  save  his  son.    That  spirited  prince,  faithful  to  his  fallen  father,  and 
itidi^^nant  at  the  treachery  practised  against  him,  put  the  ministers  to  death, 
jnd  gathered  an  immense  force  against  the  Mongols,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  making  the  most  rapid  and  terrible  advances.    Rapine  and 
fire  marked  their  path  whithersoever  they  went.    The  emperor's  gallant 
son  made  admirable  but  useless  efibrts  to  approach  them.    Leaving  de- 
vastation and  misery  in  their  rear,  they  rapidly  approached  the  capital, 
laid  siege  to  the  imperial  palace  itself,  butchered  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants, including  some  of  the  imperial  family,  and  sent  the  rest  into 
captivity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Kaou-tsung  II.  at  this  period  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces.  When 
the  barbarians  overran  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  he  made  noble 
and  able  attempts  at  beating  them  off  from  his  dominions ;  but  they  were 
far  too  warlike  and  numerous  for  his  limited  resources.  To  the  northern 
provinces  and  to  the  captive  emperor  he  was  unable,  to  artbrd  any  assis 
taiice  by  force  of  arms,  nor  could  his  humblest  and  most  tempting  offers 
to  the  savage  foes  induce  them  to  liberate  a  prisoner  or  evacuate  a  rood  of 
land.  All  that  he  was  able  to  gain  from  them  was  permission  to  retain 
his  own  rule  in  peace,  on  paying  an  annual  tribute  and  acknowledging  his 
subjection. 

In  1194  the  celebrated  Genghis  Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  At  the  outset  of  this  warrior's  career  his  people  revolted  from 
him,  excepting  only  a  very  few  families,  on  the  ground  of  his  being,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  too  young  to  rule  a  numerous  and  extremely  warlike 
people.  But  the  youth  displayed  so  much  talent  and  courage,  and  hia 
earliest  essays  as  a  warrior  were  so  entirely  and  strikingly  successful,  thai 
the  tide  of  opinion  speedily  turned  in  his  favour;  and  an  old  and  vener- 
ated Mongol  chief  having,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  prophesiei^ 
that  tlie  youth,  then  known  by  his  family  name  of  Temujin,  would,  i' 
supported  as  he  deserved  to  be,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  of  their  khans- 
Genghis  Khan  (the  Mongols  words  ft»rthe  greatest  king)  was  immediately 
made  the  youth's  name  by  acclamation,  and  the  bold  but  barbarous  am? 
vacillating  people  Js  unanimously  submitted  to  him  now,  as  formerly  they 
had  seceded  from  him.  It  was  to  this  chief,  who  had  already  made  hi? 
name  a  name  of  terror  far  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Selinga,  the  nativf 
abode  of  his  fierce  race,  that  Ning-tsung,  the  then  emperor  of  China,  ap 
plied  for  aid  to  drive  out  other  Tartars,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  nativ» 
malcontents,  the  nation  was  very  sorely  oppressed  at  that  period. 

Genghis  Khan,  already  inured  to  conquest  and  thirsting  for  extended 
dominion,  eagerly  complied  with  the  impolitic  request  of  Ning-tsung. 
During  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  Le-tsung,  by  whom  he  was,  at  Ins 
death  in  1225,  succeeded,  the  Mongols  passed  from  triumph  to  triunipli, 
the  unhappy  natives  suffering  no  less  from  the  barbarians  who  were  hired 
10  defend  them  than  from  the  other  barbarians  who  avowedly  entered  the 
empire  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  bloodsiicd.  Le-tsung,  a  prince  wh(tse 
wtural  i  d.i  ence  was  increased  by  his  superstitious  attachment  to  the 
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most  superstitious  priests  in  his  empire,  was  a  voluntary  prisoner  In  hjg 
palace.  The  atrocities  committed  in  what  the  Mongols  seemed  bent  upyi, 
making  a  war  of  extermination,  were  dreadful ;  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts speaking  of  the  slaughter  among  the  people  as  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Genghis  Khan  dying,  was  succeeded  by  a  grandsoti 
named  Kublai ;  and  Le-tsung  also  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Too-tsung. 
This  last  named  prince  was  as  debauched  as  his  predecessor  had  been  su- 
perstitious; and  wholly  taken  up  with  the  gratification  of  his  shameful 
sensuality,  he  saw,  almost  without  a  care  or  struggle,  the  Mongols  under 
Kublai  proceeding  with  their  ravages,  and  Kublai  at  length  become  mas- 
ter of  the  northern  provinces.  Thus  far  successful,  it  was  not  likely  the 
conquering  chief  would  forbear  turning  his  attention  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces; which,  as  we  learn  from  Marco  Polo,  was  considered  by  far  the 
most  wealthy  and  splendid  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  east.  The  very 
wealth  of  the  southern  empire,  and  its  comparatively  long  exemption 
from  war,  rendered  pretty  certain  that  it  would  easily  be  overrun  by  him 
who  had  conquered  the  hardier  and  more  experienced  warriors  of  the 
north.  Province  after  province  and  city  after  city  was  taken,  wjihoul 
the  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Mongols  of  anything  approaching  lo  a 
severe  check.  With  rapid  and  sure  steps  they  approached  the  city  ot 
Kin8ai,the  capital  and  royal  residence,  and  wealthy  to  an  extent  not  easily 
to  be  described.  The  then  emperor,  Kung-tsung,  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  successful  defence  against  a  foe  so  long  victorious,  and  to  have  sup- 
posed his  empress  could  more  successfully  appeal  to  a  victor's  mercy 
than  he  could  lo  the  fortunes  of  war.  He  accordingly  got  together  all 
the  treasure  that  could  be  at  all  conveniently  embarked  on  board  his  fleet 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  most  experienced  naval  commander  and 
put  out  to  sea.  The  fact  of  the  defence  of  Kinsai  being  committed  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  did  not  prevent  Kublai  from  ordering  his  generals  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  in  bringing  the  siege  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
Such  orders  ensured  an  activity  which  reduced  the  garrispn  to  most  alarm- 
ing distresses ;  but  the  empress  consoled  herself  under  every  new  dis. 
aster  by  a  prophecy  which  had  been  made  by  a  court  astrologer — a  kind 
of  cheat  very  popular  with  most  of  the  Chinese  monarchs — that  Kinsai 
could  only  be  takeji  by  a  general  having  a  hundred  eyes.  As  such  a  speci- 
men of  natural  history  was  by  no  means  likely  to  appear,  the  empress 
allowed  nothing  to  daunt  her,  until,  on  enquiring  the  name  of  a  general 
whom  Kublai  had  entrusted  to  make  a  new  and  vigorous  assault  on  the 
city,  she  was  told  that  it  was  Chin-san  ba-yan.  These  words— which 
mean  the  hundred-eyed — seemed  in  such  ominous  ngreenient  with  the 
requirement  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  empress  allowed  her  hitherto 
high  courage  to  give  place  to  a  superstitious  horror,  and  she  immediately 
surrendered  the  city,  on  receiving  from  Kublai  assurance,  which  he  very 
honourably  fulfilled,  of  treatment  and  an  allowance  in  conformity  wiih  her 
rank. 

Sa-yan-fu,  which  was  a  far  stronger  city  than  the  capital,  and  against 
which  no  superstitious  influence  was  brought,  held  bravely  out  against  the 
eflTorts  of  the  Mongols  for  upwards  of  three  years.  Marco  Polo  and  his  bro- 
ther Nicolo,  the  Italian  travellers  and  traders,  anxious  to  injiratiate  them- 
selves with  the  formidable  and  prosperous  Kublai,  supplied  him  with  be- 
sieging engines  which  threw  stone  balls  of  the  tremendous  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Such  missiles  soon  made  practicable  breaches 
in  the  hitherto  impregnable  walls.  The  town  was  stormed,  and  Kublai, 
enraged  at  its  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  gave  it  to  the  mercy  of  hig 
troops. 

The  fugitive  emperor  found  in  some  distant  and  strongly  fortified  islets, 
a  shelter  for  his  treasure,  but  not  that  safety  for  himself  which  he  had 
sdiiuht  with  so  much  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  character.     He  had  not  long 
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tteen  at  his  post  of  security,  when  ne  was  seized  with  an  iliness  which 
apcedily  terminated  his  life.  The  empress,  who  seems  to  have  been  aP 
together  as  hrHve  and  adventurous  as  her  husband  was  timid,  strengthened 
tlie  fleet  at  Yae  inlands,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor's  favourite 
(drniral,  Low-sewfoo,  proclaimed  Te-ping,  her  son,  emperor,  and  repaired 
with  liiin  on  board  the  fleet.  The  Mongol  fleet,  after  attacking  Canton, 
hove  in  sight  of  the  imperial  fleet,  when  a  tremendous  action  commenced 
and  continued  for  an  entire  day.  The  Mongols,  though  even  their  loss 
was  dreadful,  were  victorious,  and  the  Chinese  or  imperial  fleet  was  so 
much  shattered  that  Low-sewfoo  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  crippled 
vessels  through  the  straits.  Dreading  the  very  worst  from  the  rcsent- 
nirnt  which  Kublai  was  likely  to  feel  at  this  new  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  empress,  that  brave  but  unfortunate  woman  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  overboard.  Her  terrible  e  ample  was  followed  by  several  of  her 
principal  attendants,  including  the  admiral,  who  leaped  overboard  with 
the  young  emperor  in  his  arms.  So  disastrous  a  day  as  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  deci'sive ;  all  the  comparatively  small  part  of  the  south  that  had 
hitherto  held  out  was  quickly  overrun,  and  the  whole  empire  was  now 
under  a  Mongol  emperor  concentrated  into  one.  Under  the  title  of  Shi-tsu, 
Kublai  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  1279,  and  in  so  doing  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

Shi-tsu  having  obtained  the  mighty  and  vast  empire  of  China,  now  de- 
termined to  use  its  resources  in  adding  Japan  ta  his  already  unwieldy  pos- 
session. But  this  time  lie  was  fated  to  a  fortune  very  different  from  that 
which  usually  attended  him.  The  Japanese,  instead  of  shrinking  at  the 
approach  of  a  force  that  from  its  previous  successes  might  well  have  made 
them  pause  as  to  the  prudence  of  resistance,  fortified  their  forts  in  the 
strongest  manner  time  would  admit.  One  being  at  length  taken,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison  was  punished  by  the  butchery  of  every  man, 
without  exception,  eight  of  the  number  being  beat  to  death  with  clubs. 
The  real  reason  of  this  cruel  distinction  being  awarded  to  the  eight  un- 
happy persons  was,  most  likely,  that  they  were  distinguished  in  their 
rank  or  the  zeal  and  determination  of  their  resistance.  But  the  fondness 
that  exists  for  the  marvellous  has  caused  this  occurrence  to  be  attributed 
to  the  somewhat  inexplicable  mechanical  impossibility  of  putting  them  to 
death  by  decapitation,  on  account  of  iron  chains  which  they  wore  round 
their  necks.  Before  the  terror  such  barbarity  might  possibly  have  carried 
into  the  hearts  of  the  other  garrisons,  had  time  to  produce  weakness  or 
treachery,  a  tremendous  storm  arose  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  Tar- 
tar, or  fiither  Tartar-Chinese,  fleet  was  wrecked.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
jury so  iilarmed  the  commanders,  that  they  hastened  home  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  ships,  abandoning  many  thousands  of  their  followers  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Japanese.  Shi-tsu  died  in  1296 ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til his  grandson,  Tching-snng,  ascended  the  throne,  and  began  to  imitate 
the  ambitions  and  warlike  conduct  of  his  great  predecossor,  that  any- 
thing worthy  of  even  casual  mention  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
jugated people  of  China 

Tching-simg  is  better  known  in  Europe  as  Timour  the  Tartar,  or  Tam- 
erlane, whose  treatment  of  his  opponent  Bajazet  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  so  many  dramas  and  tales.  His  name  of  Timour  (the  iron)  seems 
to  have  been  exactly  suited  to  his  energetic,  untiring,  and  unsparing  na- 
lure.  Fixing  the  imperial  residence  at  Samarcand,  he  appears  to  have 
formed  the  project  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  in  all  directions.  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Delhi,  speedliy 
felt  and  succumbed  to  his  power ;  he  drove  the  Indians  quite  to  the  Gan- 
ges, and  utterly  destroyed  Astracan  and  other  places  in  that  direction. 
Baiazet,  the  Ottoman  monarch,  seems  to  us  to  have  had  the  most  just 
cause  imaginable  to  arrest  the  course  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  deter- 
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mined  upon  making  himseir,  if  possible,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  east 
But  the  Ottoman  was  Tar  inrcrior  to  the  Tartar  in  that  strength  which  is 
as  important  to  success  as  even  a  good  cause  itself.  We  are  asHured 
that  while  Dajsizot  had  only  120,000  men,  his  opponent  brought  700,ooo 
into  the  field.  Probably  the  force  of  Tamerlane  has  been  much  exHgge- 
rated,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  army  of  Bajazet  very  greatly  ex 
ceeded  that  of  his  opponent.  The  day  on  which  this  tremendous  iMliie 
was  fought  «a8  sultry  in  the  extreme,  yet  so  obstinate  were  both  pHrijes 
that  the  contest  continued  from  the  morning  until  a  late  hour  u*  •.  2i,t' 
The  comparatively  small  army  of  Bajazet  was  in  the  end  completely  routi 
ed,  and  the  unfortunate  monarch  himself -taken  prisoner.  The  conduct 
of  Tamerlane  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  would  cast  disgrace  on  the 
most  signal  courage  and  talents.  Instead  of  allowing  the  sympathies  of 
a  brave  man  to  soften  him  towards  his  singularly  brave  though  unfortu- 
nate opponent,  he  had  him  put  into  an  iron  cage  and  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  him  in  all  his  excursions,  exhibiting  him  as  one  would  a 
wild  beast,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  on  his  own  part  a  temper  far 
more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  brave  and  successful  warrior.  The 
unfortunate  Bajazet  lived  in  this  most  pitiable  condition  until  the  year 
1303,  when  he  died,  as  tradition  says,  and  as  was  most  likely,  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Tamerlane  during  his  various  and  extensive  expeditions  had  committed 
the  internal  government  of  his  empire  to  certain  princes  of  his  house— 
nis  grandsons  and  nephews.  Their  authority  and  character  being  far 
less  respected  and  feared  than  his  own,  several  insurrections  took  place 
and  Tamerlane,  or  Tchin-sung,  now  marched  towards  China  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  inflicting  severe  chastisement;  but  as  he  was 
advancing  with  forced  marches  for  that  purpose,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  terminated  both  his  prospects  and  his  life  in  1305.  His 
descendants  kept  up  a  perpetual  scramble  for  the  empire,  in  whic^li  they 
contrived  the  utter  ruin  of  the  high  character  they  owed  to  him.  A  se 
ries  of  revolts  and  intrigues  followed  each  other  during  the  strifes  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors  and  pretenders  ;  and  the  next  event  necessary  to  give 
any  account  of,  is  an  embassy  sent  from  Persia  to  China  in  the  nigu  of 
Yung-lo,  also  called  Ching-tsoo.  The  account  of  this  empassy  is  ihe 
more  interesting,  because  it  gives  us  considerable  insight  into  the  manners 
and  state  of  society  in  China  at  that  time,  and  mentions  what  Marco  Polo 
does  not — tea,  to  which,  more  than  aught  else,  China  owes  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Even  at  this  early  pe. 
riod  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  all  the  modern  jealousy  of  the  entrance 
of  strangers  into  the  so-called  "  Celestial  Empire."  Before  the  embassy 
in  question  was  allowed  to  set  fool  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  aii 
exact  list  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  embassage  was  required,  inclii- 
ding  the  humblest  attendants,  and  the  ambassadorsin-chief  were  ('alleii 
upon  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  list.  Chinese  jealousv 
being  satisfied  thus  far,  the  embassage  commenced  its  toilsome  jonrmy 
of  one  hundred  days  towards  the  capital.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however. 
that  after  their  first  suspicion  was  formally  and  officially  silenced,  then' 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  liberal  hospitality  shown  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantial good  fare,  accompanied  by  an  unstinted  supply  of  excellent 
wines. 

The  capital  of  China,  Cambnlu,  now  known  far  better  by  the  nHuieof 
Pekin,  is  spoken  of  as  being  even  at  that  time  a  city  of  great  magnitude 
and  opulence.  It  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  silly  absurdity  of  the 
Chinese,  in  speaking  of  such  people  as  the  English,  Dutch,  and  othei 
highly  civilized  Europeans,  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  outside  bar- 
barians, is  an  absurdity  which  others  besides  the  Chinese  are  unfortu- 
nately guilty  of.     The  way  in  which  modern  writers  allow  themscives  to 
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•peak  of  the  Chinese  is  in  many  things  to  be  equallv  reprobated. 
loiiK  iiitercourae  with   Jesuits,  miasionaries,  and  others  specially 


The 
loiiK  intercourse  wiin  Jesuits,  missionaries,  ana  omers  specially  sent 
there,  Willi  a  reference  to  their  science,  Judgment,  and  aptitude  lor  th(> 
diiBcult  business  of  communicating,  not  merely  knowledge  itself  but  also 
the  desire  fur  it,  could  scarcely  have  left  the  Chinese  oo  much  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  in  invention  and  practice  in  (he  higher  productions, 
even  had  no  progress  been  previously  made  by  them.  But  when  so  early 
IS  the  15lh  century,  we  hear  of  such  an  achievement  as  the  J\iming 
Tower,  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  description,  who  will  consent  to 
believe  that  above  four  centuries  later  they  are  the  backward  and  igno- 
rant people  they  are  called  T  That  really  wonderful  structure,  is  stated 
by  shrewd  and  intelligent  observers  to  be  worthy  of  the  visit  and  careful 
examination  of  every  smith  and  carpenter  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
What,  in  fact,  are  we  acquainted  with  of  merely  human  construction,  that 
can  for  an  instant  bear  comparison  with  a  tower  fifteen  stories  high, 
each  story  twelve  cubits  high,  and  the  whole  edifice  twenty  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference, having  a  total  height  of  180  cubits,  which  turns  round  upon  a 
metal  '"'''i  ^^^  ^''^^  ^>^^  ^'^^'^  '""^e  difficulty  than  if  it  were  merely  a 
(ihild's  toy  1  Assuredly,  the  people  who  even  in  whim  could  erect  such 
n  8iriicture  ns  this  at  a  period  of  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  cannot 
now  be  the  incapable  and  unprovided  race  which  many  late  accounts 
would  represent  them. 

The  emperor's  palace  at  Pekin  is  described  as  being  extremely  rich,  spa- 
cious and  grand.  While  the  ambas.<;adors  and  their  suite  were  there, 
it  was  constantly  surrounded  by  about  two  thousand  musicians,  play- 
ing and  singing  anthems  to  the  praise  of  the  emperor,  whose  throne 
WHS  of  solid  gold,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  nine  silver  steps.  On  the  empe- 
ror ascending  this  rare  and  gorgt-ous  throne,  the  chiefs  of  the  embassy 
vtere  introduced ;  and  after  a  brief  and  very  formal  audience,  at  which 
they  did  not  prostrate  themselves  in  the  Chihese  fashion,  but  bowed  in 
ihatol  llie  Persians,  they  were  reconducted  to  the  apartments  provided 
for  lliem,  where  a  sheep,  a  goose,  and  two  fowls,  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  tea,  were  daily  served  out  to  every  six  persons ! 

An  evil  deed,  whether  of  man  or  nation,  rarely  proves  other  than  an  evil 
seed.  The  unprovoked  aggresion  of  the  Chinese-Tartars  under  Kublai, 
was  not  only  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  Chinese  fleet  at  the  time, 
but  led  to  very  many  subsequent  losses  and  calamities.  Favourably 
situated  as  .Japan  was  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  it  was  a  power  upon 
which  such  a  piratical  attack  as  that  of  Kublai  could  not  be  made  with- 
out incurring  serious  danger  of  heavy  reprisals.  Tin-tsung,  an  extremely 
well-inclined  prince,  found  the  attacks  of  the  Japanese  so  frequent  and 
so  fearfully  injurious  to  his  people,  and  to  the  imperial  fleet,  that  his  ear- 
liest care  was  directed  to  that  subject.  The  Japanese,  an  essentially 
sea-faring  people,  had,  according  to  the  least  exaggerated  accounts,  from 
six  to  seven  thousand  vessels  of  various  sizes,  manned  with  their  most 
daring  and  unprincipled  people,  not  a  few  of  them  ready  for  piracy  and 
murder  as  a  part  of  their  proper  trade.  Ruiming  suddenly  into  the  Ciii- 
nese  ports,  the  daring  adventurers  committed  acts  not  merely  of  robbery, 
but  of  the  most  wanton  destruction  of  properly  and  life,  firing  whole  towns 
and  villages,  and  retiring  with  immense  booty.  During  the  eleven  years 
of  his  reign  the  emperor  Tin-tsung  was  so  spirited  and  incessant  in  his 
opposition  to  these  daring  rovers,  that  he  would  probably  have  perma- 
nently rid  his  country  of  them,  had  his  life  not  been  so  early  terminated 
Suen-tsung,  who  succeeded  the  last  named  emperor,  was  but  barely  al 
lowed  to  ascend  the  throne  when  he  waa  about  to  be  dethroned  by  some 
of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  his  own  uncle.  Fortu 
nately  for  the  emperor,  his  army  was  more  faithful  to  him  than  the 
grandees ;  and  after  a  most  obstinate  engagement  between  it  and  the  force 
24 
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of  llie  influriftMiti,  the  latter  were  completely  overthrown.  With  n  fai 
greater  lenity  than  would  have  been  shown  by  some  moimrchs  after  bpino 
BO  early  and  deeply  oflTf  iided,  the  emperor  spared  the  lives  of  the  ringjead. 
crs,  though,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  self-deft-nce,  he  reduced  some  of  ihntn 
to  the  rank  of  commoners,  and  confiscatrd  the  estates  of  others. 

Though  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  thus  stormy,  he  was  very 
little  disturbed  by  rcvoliH  aftcrwardH,  to  the  lime  of  his  death  in  143G.    \{^ 
was  succeeded  by  Chin-timg,  a  minor;  the  empress-dowager  being  ,ii| 
guardian,  and  the  real  state  authority  being  divided  between  her  and  her 
chief  adviser,  the  eunuch  Wan-chin.    This  latter  personage  seems  to  have 
had  nobler  and  more  spirited  notions  of  government  than  were  commonly 
displayed  by  the  elTtMuinate  and  venal  court  favourites.     Ho  not  only  took 
prompt  and  active  measures  for  repressing  the  Tartars,  who  annoyed  the 
TartHrChinese  with  as  much  impartiality  as  though  they  had  been  still  i 
purely  Chinese  people  and  government,  but  also  took  the  field  in  person 
Both  ho  and  the  youthful  emperor  wero  taken  prisoners,  and  matters  began 
to  look  very  prosperously  for  the  Tartars,  who  were  not  only  more  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  newly  introduced  fire-arms,  but  also  invariably  used 
them,  which  up(m  certain  solemn  days  the  Chinese,  from  superstitious  no- 
tions,  rijfused  to  do.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  always  soiici,. 
every  chance  of  taking  them  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  and  made  fearlul 
havoc  whenever  they  contrived  to  3o  so.     But  the  bold  spirit  which  Wan- 
chin  had  infused  into  the  councils  of  the  imperial  court,  soon  turned  the 
scale.     The  imperial  authority  was  assumed  by  King-tae,  who,  however, 
subsequently  showed  that  ho  had  assumed  such  authority  in  the  truesl 
spirit  of  a  loyal  Fubject  and  most  hontmrable  man.     He  advanced  against 
the  Tartars,  and  opposed  them  with  such  skill,  courage,  and  tenacity,  thai: 
ho  completely  defeated  them,  compelled  them  to  restore  the  young  Chin- 
tung  to  liberty,  unransomed,  and  then  immediately  descended  from  a  dig. 
nity  that  has  so  often  been  obtained  by  the  commission  of  the  most  detes- 
tal)le  crimes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  the  young  sovereign  whom  his 
valour  and  conduct  had  already  restored  to  liberty.     The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Chin-tung,  about  ten  years,  was  comparatively  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

The  early  part  of  the  16th  century  produced  an  event  of  which  even 
yet  the  consequences  are  but  partially  and  dimly  seen — the  appearance  of 
the  Portuguese  at  China.  They  went  there  merely  as  adventurous  mar- 
iners and  keen  traders ;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  pale  of  probability  tliat 
before  such  another  space  as  three  hundred  years,  the  whole  vast  popula- 
tion may  as  a  consequencee  nibrace  Christianity.  To  India  the  Portu- 
guese had  already  made  their  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  an 
extremely  flourishing  settlement.  The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  in  In- 
dia determined  to  send  a  somewhat  imposing  embassy  to  China ;  accord- 
ingly, Andrada  and  Perez,  two  ambassadors,  sailed  to  Canton,  their  own 
vessels  being  under  a  convoy  of  eight  large  ships,  well  manned  and  armed. 
Perez  and  Andrada,  with  two  vessels,  were  allowed  to  proceed  up  the 
<;iver  on  their  embassy.  While  they  did  so,  the  crew  and  merchants  who 
were  left  with  the  other  vessels  in  the  Canton  river,  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  trade  with  the  natives.  As  usual,  wherever  a  turbulent 
body  of  seamen  is  concerned,  the  laws  ofmeum  and  tuum  were  froqutmly 
set  at  nought,  and  this  one-sided  system  of  free-trading  so  greatly  enracred 
the  Chinese,  that  the  little  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  war  junks, 
and  only  escaped  capture  by  the  opportune  occurrence  of  a  severe  storm. 
Perez,  though  far  up  the  country,  and  personally  innocent,  was  seized  by 
the  Chinese  as  the  scape-goat  of  his  fellow  countrymen's  ofll'snces.  He 
was  hurried  back  to  Canton  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  loaded  with  irons, 
and  put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  never  again  emerged  until  death  set 
him  free. 
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On  the  accesiioii,  in  1037,  of  HwAe-liung,  tho  Tartars,  who,  during  the 
comparatively  quiet  seven  years*  reign  of  this  emperor's  immediate  prede- 
cei»ur,  had  been  preparing  themselves  for  war,  broke  out  Acrcely  and  sud- 
lienlX'    The  time  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  anticipjtedoverthmw 
of  the  empire,  which  was  overrun  by  two  rubbers,  whose  armies  were  not 
only  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  emperor,  but  had  already  so  far 
beaten  it  as  to  have  obtained  posHi-ssion  of  some  important  provinces. 
Ciiy  after  city  had  fallen  before  these  fierce  rebels,  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  in  some  places  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of  famine,  that  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals  formed  a  portion  of  their  disgusting  food,  and 
liuiiian  flesh  was,  without  shame  or  remark,  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open 
iDHrket.    The  imperial  general  was  at  length  so  pressed  by  the  rebel  troops, 
that  being  at  once  in  despair  of  successful  reKistanr.e,  and  determined  not 
to  surrender,  he  caused  the  dykes  to  be  cut  through  which  retained  the 
river  Houiig-ho  from  inundating  the  country  in  which  he  was  encamped, 
iiiid  at  one  feel  swoop  he  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants,  in 
all  above  two  hundred  thousand,  were  drowned.     If  tho  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire were  desperate  before,  the  loss  of  this  force  could  not  fail  to  com- 
plete  the  ruin..  The  rebels  and  robbors  who  had  alone  been  so  formidable, 
now  united  with  tho  wily  Mantchoo  Tartars,  who  had  so  well  known  how 
to  "bide  their  time."    'I  he  unfortunate  emperor  finding  that  there  was  no 
lunger  any  hope  or  safety  for  him  even  in  his  own  palace,  strangled  him- 
gclf.    Tiie  last  city  that  endeavoured  to  make  head  against  tho  victorious 
and  formidable  Tartars  and  lobbers  was  Tae-yuen.    Tho  inhabitants,  and 
a  comparative  handful  of  imperial  troops,  defended  this  with  a  stern  ob- 
8iinacy,  which,  under  a  different  state  of  things  in  the  empire  at  large, 
wmiUi  liHve  been  very  likely  to  save  it ;  the  Tartars  were  repulsed  again 
and  a|,'  till,  until  the  very  numbers  of  their  slain  enabled  them  to  All  up  the 
ditches  and  mount.     Instead  of  admiring  the  gallantry  of  their  conquered 
opponents,  and  treating  them  with  mercy,  the  Tartars  savagely  put  the  in- 
habitants  to  the  sword,  and  then  gave  the  devoted  city  to  the  flames. 

Woo  San-quei,  an  able  politician  as  well  as  a  brave  general,  did  not, 
even  now  that  the  emperor  was  slain,  and  the  most  precious  parts  of  the 
empire  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  or  rebels,  despair  of  retrieving  affairs. 
By  a  lavish  distribution  of  rich  presents  he  engaged  the  Mantchoo  leaders 
to  ab'iiidon  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  to  join  with  him  against  their 
chief.  Woo  Sanquei's  policy  succeeded  in  procuring  him  the  alliance  of 
the  Mantchoo  Tartars ;  and,  aided  by  them,  he  vanquished  their  former 
allies,  the  rebels,  after  a  series  of  achievements  on  both  sides,  that  equal 
anything  recounted  in  the  wars  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  an- 
cient times.  But  a  new  proof  was  now  c.xlubitcd  of  the  danger  of  pur- 
chased allies,  who,  like  the  elephants  used  in  Indian  warfare,  are  liable  to 
become  as  formidable  to  their  friends  as  to  their  foes.  The  Tartars  having 
put  down  the  rebels,  took  possession  of  Pekin  (or  Cambulii),  which  they 
expressed  their  determination  to  "protect,"  a  word  to  which  armed  pro- 
tectors attach  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  pro- 
tected. They  proclaimed  Shun-che,  a  son  of  their  own  monarch,  emperor 
()f  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  the  seat  of  his  government  being  Pekin, 
while  the  princes  and  mandarins  of  the  southern  provinces  proclaimed 
Choo-yew  the  seat  of  whose  government  was  at  Nankin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

There  oeing  a  northern  and  southern  empire,  and  the  thrones  feing 
respectively  filled  by  a  Tartar  and  a  Cliiiiese,  it  might  easily  have  been 
lorseen  that  war  and  bloodshed  would  once  more  vex  the  unhappy  people 
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of  both  empire! ;  and  the  oppoiite  niturfu  of  ih*»  lw(i  etniwron,  far  irom 
decreaiir.ff.  iiicreHMid  thia  probHhilify.  The  ••mprror  itf  th«  louih  whs  un 
worthy  of  hiii  hiifh  ■tutiori,  and  illtrHlcuUled  for  it*  p«'culiar  «ii(((>nri(>« 
Hia  indoli-nce  and  groM  aumuahty,  addwd,  no  doii»)l,  to  ih*-  tyranni«n  of  tin 
Bubordiiiatfis  to  whom  h«  couiinitltMl  ih» i'Hri*a of  unU;  whilu  he  Hbiiniloiiiil 
hiniaelfto  hia  indulKencfa,  rauaflil  ii  apiril  of  revolt  to  ahow  itmiir,  \»hir|i 
the  northern  emptiror  whb  not  alow  to  aviill  hinia«lf  of.  MiirrliiiiK  rupi.i 
iy  upon  the  aouinern  provincua,  hu  poaaiiaaod  hinuelf  of  tho  ••iipjinl,  \.,„. 
kin,  and  after  a  long  aeriea  of  bu«cm«b«ii»,  hflUHme  mnater  of  ilm  wl..i).>  i  -n. 
pire,  with  the  exception  of  aoniH  fewconiparalively  unimporlHhlpoiiion^; 
and  the  prinrea  of^  even  thoHe  may  be  auid  to  hiivo  been  hia  tribut;irii  li 
rather  than  indopondent  rulura. 

Shun-che  waa  the  Arat  emperor  of  CJhina  who  came  into  direct  hontilo 
coUiaion  with  the  Kuaaians,  who,  in  hia  reign  made  their  wav  to  the  i^rcat 
river  Amur  on  the  bordern  of  Turtiiry.  The  UnaKiaiia  aeized  upon  Dmin, 
a  fortified  Tartar  town  of  aome  alrength,  and  in  aeveral  hntijea  (ihti«incd 
aignal  advantagea.  Dnt  aubaeqiiently  lliii  Ohineao  recovered  tlicir  ground, 
and  a  treaty  woh  entered  into  by  which  all  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amur! 
together  with  the  aole  navigati(Hi  of  that  river,  wna  Hnaigiu'd  to  the  Clu. 
neae,  and  Tobolsk  whn  fixed  aa  the  neutral  trading  ground  of  the  two  im. 
tiona.  Busily  and  auce*  «Nful|y  aa  Hhnn-eho  waa  engaued  in  war,  he  sepms 
to  have  been  by  no  meanH  iiiNeiiNiltle  to  the  importaneo  of  the  ar  ,  of 
peace.  The  Portuguese  and  other  minsionariea  and  acholars  who,  jm'n 
spile  of  almoat  innumerable  obNtaelen,  had  by  this  limnHeltlcdtlichi8clvca 
in  China,  in  eon8id«ral)le  nutniiera,  found  at  the  liaiuls  of  this  warlike 
monarch  a  degree  of  fricndiliip  and  patronage  liiglily  creditable  to  him. 
He  not  only  prevented  them  from  being  anbjecied  to  any  nniiuyaiicp,  bul 
even  appointed  one  of  them,  Adam  Nchaal,  to  the  pont  of  siiperintindaiii 
of  mathematics,  a  post  at  thai  lime,  of  aome  iinporttuice  in  Gnrmuny,  and 
one  that  gave  opportunity,  of  wlii('li  Ntdiaal  in  the  next  reign  very  skiirullr 
availed  himself,  of  obtaining  the  liigheat  iiilluence  in  the  state. 

Shun-che,  though  an  energetic  man,  aa  is  evident  by  his  warlike  nchinvc- 
ments,  and  a  sensible  man,  as  we  may  Judge  both  from  the  favour  he 
showed  to  learned  foreignurH,  and  the  reaiJincHS  with  which  hn  accepted 
of  their  instruction  in  many  h  aneliea  of  learning,  was,  at  the  same  tunc 
somewhat  of  a  sensualifri  Towarda  the  <'loHe  of  his  life  he  devoted  an 
undue  por'ion  of  his  time  to  plenHure,  and  liiN  death,  which  took  place  in 
lfi61,  is  said  to  have  oi  curred  ihrougji  excens  of  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  concubine;  of  which,  had  wu  not  so  many  instances 
on  record  of  human  inconsistency,  one  would  havt!  Mupposed  it  impossible 
for  a  man  of  his  stern  and  martial  nature  to  bo  guilty. 

Kang-he,  who  now  aHcended  the  throne,  was  a  iniiior;  four  principal 
personages  of  the  empire  forming  the  regency.  The  Gcrniiiii,  Schaid, 
was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  princinul  tutor.  Such  was  thp 
influence  Schaal  acquired  in  this  poxilion,  that  lie  was  virtually  fur  some 
time  prime  minister  of  (^liina.  Hut  the  abilities  of  Schaal  and  the  other 
missionaries,  though  they  could  raiHO  them  to  power  and  influence,  -;ould 
not  guard  them  from  envy.  The  Chinese  literati,  and  even  the  regents 
themselves,  at  length  became  excited  to  anger  I"  i  'P  vrry  learning  the\ 
had  availed  themselves  of,  hmI  by  the  influence  it  pnciii'^ri  forthe  forei^"' 
ers,  through  Schaal;  fur  anntiig  the  uuiny  aervi'  ' ;  Im:  :. '.  .  i,  Jered  toi' 
state,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  ho  HCtua  >  .m'Vv.;i  Macao  fniin 
destruction.  But  envy  was  afoot,  the  most  absurd  chargrH  were  ni»di 
against  the  missionaries,  and  Ihey  were  at  length  deprived  of  sill  enipldy. 
ment,  while  many  of  them  were  loaded  with  chains  and  ihrown  into  pri- 
son. Schaal,  who  was  now  far  advantu'd  in  years  and  very  infirm,  sunk 
tji«<n'?ath  his  afflictions  soon  after  their  commencement,  and  (lied  at  theR|;e 
0.'  •(iveniy-nine.     It  is  siiuuh  to  the  credit  of  the  young  empeior  iliat  iie 
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bad  «o  «v)'li  prortUid  by  lliu  initniciiiMii  of  \un  rorciun  friHiidi,  ihiitHnMiOQ 
II  lit)  Hliaiiit'ti  Ins  iniijunly  la*  r«-8iur'  them  to  thoir  influtMuro  und  Hp|M>iiii< 
inuiita,  tliu  pUcu  of  lliu  ducvB^fil  Ni  m  i^il  1h!|ii|{  boMtowud  u|>uii  the  mi»* 
(luii'tiy  VvrhuiHt.  VVu  inutt,  p«rh<i|iM,  ul  tiiiu  r;tlhHr  IhH  harhanxis  crunltjr 
of  liiit  liiiii!  und  cuiiiitry,  whrii  we  a<l<),  Uiat  dii  drxroveung  (hiil  hit  four 
guardi.tiia  and  re|[eiila  uf  thu  eiiipirt!  w  <*•-  llie  ehicl  iii«'tigaiora  ufthedia 
|irHci!  and  HUffcriiig  that  had  heen  mil  ic]  iiii  the  inMaioihiries,  he  ctMi- 
liriiiud  lliu  horrid  decrou  uf  liic  Inbuiiul,  \v\i  h  sviiteiiced  not  oi»ly 
the  otrundtirt,  but  ul.tu  their  uiifurltin  '"■  rHinikiea,  lu  ix)  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

We  iinve  previoiiHJy  Hlliid«d  to  tlio  ■kill  hikI  eourage  evinced  \,y   the 
ijCMcral  Woo  Suii-qtiei  when  the  Maiitohoo  Tai  ars  and  (hn  rebels  (.''aiiseO 

10  inuoh  misery  to  iho  empire  ;  when  the  Mantchoo  TnrtHrH,  ^\iU'T  aiding 
him  in  putting  down  the  rebels,  had  Tairly  esttabiiahed  Uw  M<ini(hoo  dy- 
iia«tv  upon  the  throne,  the  (^enerul  was  appointed  governor  of  Kwmchuw 
ami  Villi  iiaii.  His  poHitioii  in  thu  iiorili-wcat  of  the  empire,  discontent 
v>  t  HIS  '  ommaiid,  diatinguiMlied  aa  it  whs,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  natural 

■^        p     -   and  love  of  warfare,  caused  him  now  to  levy  war  upon  tb« 

11  .  rlil)(.<u> mg  places.     His  military  skill  and  his  great  resources  Hpcediij 
lulud  hiiii  to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern  and  western  pro- 

,  M  JB.  His  success  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  the  emperor 
aiul  liis  court  were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  Verbeist,  who  among 
Ills  numerous  abilities  included  that  of  a  founder  of  great  guns,  was  ap- 
plied to  to  superintend  the  casting  of  some.  From  some  inexplicable 
motives  he  declined.  To  suppose  a  religious  scruple,  in  the  case  of  men 
so  ambitious  as  the  missionaries  had  shown  themselves,  and  so  pliable  as 
iliey  had  been  in  far  leHS  justifiable  courses  on  the  part  of  the  court,  i 
Jitilcull;  and  yet  on  no  other  ground  can  we  reconcile  Vcrbiest's  refusivi 
on  this  occasion  with  his  sanity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  not  only  rcfuMul. 
but  persisted  in  so  doing,  until  signiflcanl  hints  showed  him  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  did  he  not  comply  with  the  emperor's  wishes.  Can- 
iioii  were  then  c»st«}ind  the  speedy  consequence  was,  that  Woo  San-quei, 
who,  probably,  would  in  a  brief  space  have  been  master  of  the  capitaland 
the  throne,  was  beaten  back  within  safe  limits.  Woo  San-quei,  after  an- 
other unsuccessful  endeavour  at  usurping  the  empire,  died  in  1679,  and 
was  succeeded  in  what  remained  of  his  power,  by  his  son,  who  shortly 
after  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 

III  1680  the  Mongol  Tartars  assailed  the  emperor,  but  the  cannon  with 
which  European  skill  in  the  great  game  of  manslaughter  had  furnished  him, 
enabled  him  to  beat  off  these  enemies  with  greater  ease.  He  had  the 
same  success  over  the  Elenths  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Successful  in  war  by  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  he  was  no  less  so  in 
commerce :  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  would  in  all  probability,  but  for 
their  mediation,  have  been  prevented  from  concluding  a  peace  withCiiina; 
iiiid  though  the  commercial  advantages  which  resulted  from  that  peace 
were  nut  immediate,  they  were  vast  and  certain.  As  a  whole,  the  reign 
of  this  emperor  may  be  considered  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  spoken  of  in 
Ilia  country^s  annals.  As  a  military  sovereign  he  will  bear  comparison 
even  with  the  daring  and  hardy  Kublai;  while,  like  England's  Elizabeth. 
i.eliad  the  rare  mint — scarL-ely  inferior  to  genius  itself — of  skill  in  dis- 
covering genius,  and  of  steady  support  to  iniiiisters  possessing  it,  regard 
less  of  court  intrigue  and  court  jealousies.  Canton,  in  his  reign,  oven 
more  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  time,  was  a  port  open  to  all  nations, 
tiid  by  commerce  with  all  nations  was  China  enriched ;  and  his  people 
had  real  cause  for  grief  when  he  d»ed,  in  the  year  1722. 

Yung  ching,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  began  his  reign  by  an  act 
which  held  on*  but  liiile  hopes  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  wis- 
dom like  that  of  ins  prciecessor.     It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  preceding 
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reign  the  missionaries  had  performed  the  most  important  services,  in 
doing  so,  and  in  enjoying  the  high  imperial  favour  which  those  services  ie> 
cured  to  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  should  incur  many  enmi- 
ties; and  had  the  new  emperor  been  as  wise  as  his  predecessor,  to  such 
enmities  would  he  have  attributed  the  host  of  complaints  which  now  as- 
sailed his  ears.  But  the  emperor  was  at  least  equal  to  any  man  in  hig 
vast  dominions  in  fierce  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Christianity ;  and  he  gladly 
received  and  implicitly  listened  to  all  complaints  against  the  missionariei 
and  their  native  converts,  who  at  this  time  probably  numbered  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, with  the  exception  of  a  few  whose  mathematical  attainments  ren- 
dered their  services  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  court ;  and  there 
were  a  few  sheltered  at  the  imminent  risk  of  both  parties  by  the  more 
zealous  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  enabled  to  evade  the  edict  and  in  some 
measure  to  preserve  the  leading  truths  of  their  teaching  among  the  na- 
tive converts.  But  it  was  a  very  insignificant  number  of  tliese  mission- 
aries  that  remained  in  China  owing  to  both  these  causes,  and  the  whole 
of  their  chapels  and  stations  were  either  sacked  and  destroyed  by  fero- 
cious mobs,  converted  into  public  offices,  or  perverted  to  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. The  excessive  violence  which  this  emperor  displayed  toward  the 
catholic  missionaries  caused  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1726  to  dispatch  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor  on  their  behalf.  The  ambassadors  were  received 
with  distinction ;  but,  though  general  promises  were  given  even  with 
profusion,  the  converts  to  Christianity  derived  not  the  slighest  practiral 
benefit  from  their  interference  on  their  behalf.  The  persecution  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China  was,  indeed,  no  exception  to  the  general  rule— for  the 
more  the  persecution  raged,  the  more  numerous  did  the  proselytes  be- 
come. It  would  seem  that  the  errors  of  their  heathenism  were  in  too 
many  cases  blended  by  the  converts  with  the  truths  they  were  taught  by 
the  missionaries  ;  and  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  higher  classes  were 
seen  to  worship  the  images  of  saints,  as  formerly  they  had  had  wor- 
shipped the  idols  of  their  native  superstition.  Christian  charity  demands 
that  we  should  attribute  this  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  to  the  obsti- 
nate and  ineradicable  superstition  of  the  converts,  rather  than  to  neglect 
or  design  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  1726  a  new  and  more  terrible  persecution  tooic 
place.  Both  torture  and  imprisonment,  the  former  in  most  cases  ter- 
minating, after  the  most  frightful  agonies,  in  the  death  of  the  sufferers, 
were  now  resorted  to  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  a  Christian  could 
be  discovered.  Deep  policy,  however,  was  mixed  up  with  the  vengeful 
spirit;  and  to  avoid  the  persecution  it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  re- 
conversion to  (?onfucius  or  Buddha.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  number  of  Christians  was,  nominally,  at 
least,  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  terrible 
persecution  was  a  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  the  previous  year, 
and  which  was  still  attributed  to  the  sin  of  conversion  to  Christianity. 
With  the  usual  inconsistency  of  fanaticism,  it  was  quit'-  "verlooked,  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  perished,  not  one  in  a  thousand  had 
ever  even  heard  of  Christianity. 

The  year  1730  was  marked  by  an  event  which  Yung-china's  worst 
flatterers  could  not,  after  his  two  terrible  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
venture  to  attribute  to  any  undue  encouragement  of  the  new  faith.  Tiie 
whole  province  of  Pecheli — in  which  Pekin  is  situated — was  shaken  by 
an  earthquake.  The  imperial  city  was  for  the  most  part  laid  in  rnins; 
and  the  emperor,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  in  the  garden,  was  vio- 
lently thrown  to  the  ground.  In  Pekin  alone  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
souls  perished  by  this  lamentable  occurrence,  and  at  least  thrice  that 
auniber  in  other  parts  of  the  province.     The  eniperor  distributed  upwards 
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of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  for  ^he  relief  of  the  survivors.  The 
bigotry  and  cruelty  of  this  prince  can  scarcely  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
belli?  ill-advised,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  personally  aware  of  the  great 
Denelits  that  the  calumniated  and  persecuted  missionaries  bad  conferred 
upon  his  people.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  reign  is,  that  it  was  a 
peaceful  one ;  and  the  interval  of  peace  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  it  was,  had  the  Christians  and  their  foreign  and  highly  in- 
tellig  nt  instructors  been  allowed  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  died  in  the  year  1735. 

The  throne  was  now  filled  by  Keen-lung;  whose  first  act  was  to  recall 
the  princes  and  courtiers  who  had  been  banished  by  his  father.  This 
done,  he  put  down  some  revolts  among  the  Glenths  and  other  tribes  on 
the  north-western  frontiers.  Probably  it  was  the  vigour  with  which  he 
executed  this  latter  measure,  that  caused  a  deputation  to  be  sent  from 
Russia  to  settle  the  disputes  which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  as  to 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Ragnsinki,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Russian  embassy,  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  address,  that  he 
obtained  a  treaty  by  which  a  Russian  caravan,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
in  number,  was  to  visit  China  for  the  purposes  of  trade  once  in  every 
three  years ;  a  church  was  to  be  erected ;  and  a  limited  number  of  Rus- 
siuiis  were  to  take  up  tlieir  permanent  abode  in  the  Chinese  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  language.  In  this  treaty,  which  is  called 
"the  treaty  of  Kiachta,"  the  Chinese  authorities,  urged  no  doubt  by  sound 
considerations  of  mercantile  profit,  conceded  much,  yet  they  could  not 
forbear  from  giving  one  characteristic  specimen  of  their  extreme  jealousy 
of  their  national  polity.  Thus,  though  a  caravan  was  permitted  to  visit 
the  capital,  it  was  to  halt  upon  the  frontiers  until  the  arrival  of  the  proper 
ufUcer  to  conduct  it  through  the  emperor's  people. 

The  next  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
emperor  in  1767  against  the  Burmese.  This  expedition  seems  to  have 
originated  wjioily  in  the  most  wanton  lust  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  in  the  sequel,  were  very  deservedly  punished.  An  army  of 
above  100,000  men  marched  into  Burmah  ;  but  no  regular  army  appeared 
to  oppose  its  progress.  As  it  penetrated  farther,  however,  every  foot  ot 
country,  and  especially  where  swamp  or  jungle  rendered  the  route  natu- 
rally more  difhcult,  had  to  be  traversed  with  active  and  daring  hordes  of 
guerillas  hovering  upon  its  rear  and  flanks,  cutting  off  stragglers,  pour- 
ing down  suddenly  upon  weak  detachments  or  divisions — such  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  made  inevitable  ;  and,  in  sliort,  acting  wiili  such 
efficient  destructiveness,  that  the  Chinese  lost  upwards  of  50,000  men 
without  coming  to  a  general  engagement !  Incredible  as  it  would  seem 
in  European  warfare,  of  the  immense  army  of  100,000  men,  only  2,000 
returned  to  China — the  rest  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  all  in 
the  latter  category  were  naturalized  and  settled  in  Burmah.  Even  this 
horrible  loss  of  life  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  from  persisting  in  his  un- 
just scheme.  He  sent  a  still  greater  force  under  his  favourite  general 
A-quei,  who  was  as  fond  of  war  and  as  ferocious  as  himself.  Choosing 
what  he  thought  a  less  difficult  line  of  march,  A-quei  had  scarcely  entered 
the  Burmese  territory  when  he  found  that  if  he  had  fewer  human  enemies 
to  contend  against  than  his  predecessor,  he  had  a  still  more  deadly  and 
irresistible  enemy,  the  jungle  fever.  He  saw  his  men  perish  around  him 
by  thousands,  and  he  was  glad  to  hasten  from  the  deadly  place  with  even 
a  diminished  army,  rather  than  remain  to  see  it  wholly  annihilated. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  loss  was,  that  China  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  confined  her  dominion  within  her  natural  frontier,  thereby 
giving  to  Burmah  rich  pold  and  silver  niines  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  undisputed  iti  the  possession  of  China. 
Kfii-Luiig   was  engaged  in  sevfral  minor  warfares  originating  in  en- 
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rl(!;ivi)ur8  ol  the  iiion;  iliBlant  northern  and  western  tribes  to  throw  off 
their  yoke.  The  Mahometan  Tartars,  a  brave  and  bigoted  race,  made  an 
inroad  into  the  province  of  Shen-si ;  A-quei,  who  was  sent  against  them 
called  upon  them  to  surrender  the  citjr  in  which  they  had  entrenchud' 
themselves,  and,  on  being  refused,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  every  human 
being  he  found  within  the  walls  to  the  sword,  save  a  few  of  the  chiefs 
whom  he  sent  to  court.  The  emperor,  whose  blood-thirsty  nature  wati 
such  that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  criminals  tortured  in  his  presence 
ordered  these  unhappy  chiefs  to  be  tortured  before  his  assembled  court! 
and  then  cut  to  peices  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  !  Not  content  with  this 
sanguinary  act,  the  monster  gave  orders  to  A-quei  to  march  upon  the 
Mahometan  Tartars,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  who  were  above  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Many,  very  many,  rebellions  took  place  during  this  reign- 
among  them  was  that  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  man- 
darins who  acted  as  viceroys  in  this  island  were  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  exactions  ;nid  cruelties.  On  one  occasion  they  put  to  death  a 
mandarin  who  had  ill-treHted  them.  The  viceroy  of  Fuh-keen,  being 
commissioned  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  mandarin,  sailed  to  the  island 
and  sacrificed  victims  to  his  manes,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  those  he  immolated.  The  Formosans  soon  became  so  enraged 
thai  they  rose  en  masse,  butchered  every  Chinese  and  Tartar  in  the  island 
and  were  only  at  length  induced  to  return  to  their  yoke — after  having 
bravely  beaten  off  the  imperial  fleet — on  being  indemnified  for  their  losses 
and  assured  against  a  recurrence  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  complain- 
ed. As  though  fairly  wearied  out  with  the  strife  of  sixty  years  of  perpet- 
ual warfares.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Kea- 
king.  Though  he  never  personally  commanded  his  armies,  he  caused 
more  bloodshed  than  probably  any  modern  commander,  with  the  excep. 
tion  of  Napoleon. 

Kea-king's  first  use  of  his  power  was  to  renew  those  persecutions  ol 
the  catholics,  which,  in  the  last  reign,  had  seemed  to  bft  falling  into 
disuetude.  Torture  and  death  were  the  fate  of  many;  still  more  were 
sentenced  to  wear  the  cangou  or  wooden  collar  during  their  lives,  or  were 
banished  to  Tartary,  which  last  was  a  singularly  impolitic  punishment,  as 
the  Tartars  needed  no  discontented  men  to  incite  them  to  revolt.  A  rebel- 
lion of  a  very  threatening  nature,  inasmuch  as  some  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  other  principal  persons  were  concerned  in  it,  was 
planned  in  1803.  By  some  fortunate  accident,  or,  still  more  probably 
through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  confederates,  the  plot  was  discover- 
ed ere  it  was  ripe  for  execntion.  Many  of  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  only  escaped  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  which  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  almost  empty  treasury 
of  the  emperor.  In  1793  Lord  Macartney  was  sent  by  George  III.  as  am. 
bassdor  to  China,  to  endeavour  to  establish  trade  with  that  country  upon 
a  better  and  surer  footing,  and  more  especially  to  obtain  for  the  British 
factory  a  cessation  of  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  viceroy  of  Canton. 
The  embassy  was  productive  of  but  little  good  effect.  The  insolent  and 
extortionate  viceroy  was  recalled,  it  is  true,  but  his  predecessor  was  not 
long  in  office  ere  he  went  far  beyond  him  in  both  of  those  bad  qualities. 
The  ambassador  was  blamed  at  home  for  having  been  too  high  and  un- 
bending in  his  demeanour;  but  the-  truth  is,  that  the  time  had  not  coiae 
for  a  proper  understanding  to  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  any  Euro- 
pean nation. 

When  in_  1608  it  was  feared  that  Bonaparte  would  aim  at  the  eastern 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  Admiral  Drury  was  ordered  to  Macao  :  but  aftei 
much  wordy  disputation  betwe^  the  Chinese  authorities  there  and  the 
admiral,  the  latter  retired  after  a  slight  collision.  The  Chinese  pretend- 
ed to  have  gained  a  great  victory,  a  magniloquent  account  of  the  same 
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was  sRtit  to  Pekin,  and  a  pagoda  actually  erected  to  coiniiiemcrHte  it. 
In  I  Bin  another  ambassador,  Lord  Amherst,  was  sent  to  China,  but  his 
miiiKion  was  to  the  TuU  as  unsatisractory  as  that  of  Lord  Macartney.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  opium  speculation  began  to  grow  to  some< 
thing  tike  a  noticeable  extent — but  on  that  liead  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
length  in  the  next  chapter.  After  twenty  five  years*  reign,  marked  far 
more  by  despotic  temper  than  by  the  talent  necessary  to  render  it  efTect- 
ive,  Kea-king  died,  in  the  year  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
monarch. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  reigning  emperor  of  China,  Taccu-kwang,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch,  and  owes  his  rise  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brother,  to  the  great  resolution  and  attachment  to  his  father  dis- 
played by  him  on  an  occasion  of  a  revolt.  The  parties  concerned  in  it 
niicl  proceeded  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  them  actually  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace  with  the  avowed  intention  of  putting  Kea-king  to 
death.  Taceu-kwang,  with  a  mere  handful  of  the  imperial  guards,  repul- 
led  tlie  conspirators,  two  of  whom  he  shot  with  his  own  hand.  Since 
his  advancement  to  the  throne,  however,  he  has  by  no  means  displayed 
the  vigour  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
committed  the  management  of  aifairs  to  his  ministers  and  favourites,  and 
given  himself  up  to  effeminate  pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  his  palace. 

Tlie  Mahometan  inhabitants  of  eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Formosan 
islanders  have  revolted,  but  have  hitherto  been  subdued.  Their  discon- 
tents, liowever,  will  probably  at  no  distan'  time  have  great  effect  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.  The  Chinese,  to  a  man,  are  said  to  detest  the 
Tartar  race ;  and  though  the  vast  population  of  the  empire  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  render  its  subjugation  now  by  any  people  an  event  of  great 
improbability,  the  clashing  opinions  and  interests  of  the  constituent  por- 
tions of  the  population  may,  at  some  future  time,  possibly  render  the 
vastness  of  the  empire  a  principal  cause  of  an  entire  alteration  in  both  its 
political  and  religious  condition.  A  strong  proof  that  strength  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  consequence  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  China,  was  fur- 
nished a  few  years  since.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  province  of 
(Jaiiton,  where,  from  its  facility  of  communication  with  "the  outside 
barbarians,"  revolt  was  especially  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  put  down,  when- 
soever occurring,  with  the  sternest  proinptiludo.  But  though  the  Celestial 
Empire  boasts  its  standing  army  of  a  million  of  fighting  men,  the  general 
Le,  who  was  ordered  to  quell  this  revolt,  could  barely  muster  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  ill-armed  and  ill-disciplined  troops,  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  Chinese  panacea  of  paying  a  pecuniary  bribe  to  the  rebels. 

The  trade  of  England  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  with  China,  has 
ever  been  subject  to  such  restrictions,  and  been  liable  to  so  many  inter- 
ruptions, from  the  caprice  of  the  Chinese  and  from  the  insolence  with 
which  these  caprices  have  been  acted  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity 
from  time  to  time  very  much  partaken  of  the  character  of  smuggling — 
even  as  regards  articles  to  which  no  moral  exception  could  by  possibility 
he  taken.  During  the  memorable  "  opium"  dispute,  this  fact  seems  to 
have  been  much  neglected  by  many  of  the  leading  political  writers  of 
Kiigland.  They  have  looked  at  the  question  rather  as  a  moral  than  a 
Dolitical  one,  and  have  blamed  poli.ical  resistance  to  national  insult,  be- 
Liiuse  that  resistance  happened  to  be  made  upon  a  point  in  which  a  moral 
question  was  artfully  ini.\ed  up  with  it  by  the  Chinese. 

No  sane  man  will  pretend  to  vindicate  the  trading  in  opium  otherwise 
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than  as  a  very  important  article  of  materia  medica ;  no  ore  will  say  thai 
it  is  otherwise  than  highly  desirable  that  the  use  of  this  "insane"  dru?  a« 
a  means  or  intoxiRatioii  should  be  prohibited.  But,  we  repeat,  though 
collision  with  the  Chinese  has  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  question  o(  the 
iniportatiotiof  opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  sale  and  use  of 
that  drujr  are  really  quite  beside  the  question  :  had  the  articln  of  trade 
been  Yorkshire  cloth  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  might 
have  taken  place. 

Opium  was  imported  into  China  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  n{it  until  the  close  of  the  18ih  century  that  Kea-king  prohibited  it. 
We  applaud  him  for  doing  this.  It  was  high  time  to  put  some  check  oii 
till!  use  of  ii ;  for  though  it  was  professedly  imported  only  as  a  medicj. 
n^d  drug,  it  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  luun  chests  per  annum  as  early 
as  17C7,  and  the  importation  had  been  perpetually  increased  in  amouiu 
up  to  1796.  Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  traflic  was  strictly 
legal ;  it  paid  a  duty  of  five  mace  per  catty,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
delivered  to  and  bonded  by  the  government. 

It  is  clear  that  from  1706  the  trade  in  this  drug  was  more  smuggljnir. 
equally  clear,  that  whether  John  Tomkins  or  "  The  Company"  was  the 
trader,  that  trader  was  a  smuggler.  We  will  go  farther.  When  the  East 
India  Company,  having  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade,  compelled  the 
ryots  of  Pekin  to  grow  opium  instead  of  rice,  and  compelled  the  ryots  of 
divers  other  parts  of  the  Anglo-Indian  territory  to  do  the  same,  the  act 
was  one  which  the  English  press  ought  loudly  to  have  denounced,  and 
which  the  English  senate  ought  to  have  put  a  stop  lo,  on  pain  of  the  loss 
of  the  Company's  charter.  All  this  is  clear  as  noonday ;  but  there  is 
another  consideration.  The  government  of  China  is  essentially  paternal; 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  office  of  his  state  link  connects  link,  as 
from  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  youngest  child  or  his  nearest  servant. 
The  trade  in  opium  was  forbidden  from  time  to  time  by  edicts :  true;  but 
the  very  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these 
edicts  were  themselves  the  virtual  importers  of  opium  !  Plad  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  Canton  and  along  the  coast  not  connived  at  the  trade  for 
enormous  bribes,  o.-,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  been  themselves 
actual  traders  in  the  article,  the  trade  would  have  been  at  an  end  years 
ago,  and  when  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  British  capital 
was  involved  in  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  public  prohibition  of  a  drug  of  which  the  con- 
sumption  was  hourly  increasing,  ar  1  the  aid  given  to  its  importation  by 
the  very  persons  appointed  to  carry  that  prohibition  into  effijct,  are  merely 
••part  and  parcel"  of  the  settled  Chinese  policy  of  fleecing  barbarians  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  always  having  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  such  a  stoppage  in  trade  as  circumstances  might  make 
convenient  in  the  way  of  temporarily  making  the  fleece  longer  and  finer 
It  would  he  an  instructive  lesson  for  politicians  to  con — the  diflference  of 
profit  to  China,  between  the  one  hundred  chests  imported  in  177G  ,.:  a 
fixed  iluty  of  five  mace  the  catty,  and  that  upon  the  forty  thousand  chests 
smuggled  in  1840 — at  whatever  profit  the  unscrupulous  authorities  could 
extort ! 

It  was  not  until  1839  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  real  determination 
to  put  down  the  trade  was  exhibited  by  the  Chinese;  for  the  occasioiml 
stoppsigos  of  trade  and  blustering  manifestos,  as  already  said,  we  I  jok  at 
as  mere  measures  for  fleecing.  Lin  appeared  at  Canton,  in  that  year, » 
"high  commissioner" — an  officer  possessing  almost  dictatorial  powers, 
and  one  who  had  not  been  more  than  thrice  previously  appointed  during 
the  present  dynasty.  In  an  edict  he  said,  "I,  the  commissioner,  am 
sworn  lo  remove  utterly  this  root  of  misery;  nor  will  I  let  ',he  forcij;!! 
vessels  have  any  oifshool  left  for  the  ev:'  to  bud  forth  again."    The  Driu 
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isti  commissioner  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  British  subjects 
were  then  thrown  into  a  state  of  close  confinement ;  the  guards  placed 
over  them  heaped  every  insult  upon  them,  and  threatened  them  with  being 
deprived  of  provisions  and  water.  Captain  Elliot,  the  British  superin* 
teiidant,  under  such  circumstances,  saw  no  means  of  evading  the  demands 
of  the  Chinese;  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium,  valued 
Hi  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  were  delivered  to  commissioner  Lin  for  de- 
struction. 

In  1840  war  was  declared  by  England  against  the  Chinese.  The  lead- 
ing events,  however,  which  followed,  being  related  in  the  history  of  that 
country,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  here.  We  will  merely 
add  wliat  hns  transpired  since  that  was  written.  All  differences  being 
finally  adjusted,  and  his  celestial  majesty  being  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
aiiiiiy  with  her  Britannic  majesty,  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  was  announced  on  the  27th  of  July,  1843.  From  that  day 
llic  Hong  merchants'  monopoly  and  Consoo  charges  were  to  cease;  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  trade  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on,  appeared 
in  a  notice  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Poliinger,  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
China ;  who  published  an  export  and  import  tariff,  and  also  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  trusts  that  the  commercial  treaty  will  be  found,  in  practice, 
mutually  advantageous,  beneficial  and  just,  as  regards  the  interests,  hon- 
our, and  the  future  augmented  prosperity  of  the  governments  of  the  two 
mighty  contracting  empires  and  their  subjects ;  and  he  "  most  solemnly 
and  urgently  calls  upon  all  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  not  only  to 
strictly  conform  and  act  up  to  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
but  to  spurn,  decry,  and  make  known  to  the  world  any  base,  unprincipled 
and  traitorous  overtures  that  may  be  made  to  them,  towards  entering  into 
a!iy  collusion  or  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  or  acting  in  contra- 
vention of,  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty." 

In  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  imperial  commission,  after  referring 
to  the  tariff,  &c.,  it  says,  "  Henceforth,  then,  the  weapons  of  war  shall 
ever  be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and  profit  shall  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all ; 
neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  merchants 
alike  of  China  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this  time  forward  all  must 
free  themselves  from  prejudice  and  suspicions,  pursuing  each  his  proper 
avocation,  and  careful  always  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings  from  the  re- 
collection of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place ;  for  such  feelings 
and  recollections  can  have  no  other  effect  tlian  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  people."  It  also  contai'.is  a  perfect 
amnesty,  and  the  remission  of  punishment  for  all  who  have  served  the 
Enjiiish  soldiers  with  supplies,  6cc.,  in  days  past,  and  conclude.^  by  stating 
that,  "  From  henceforward  amity  and  good  will  shall  ever  continue,  and 
those  from  afar,  and  those  who  are  near,  shall  perpetually  rejoice  together." 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN. 


Japan  is  a  general  name  given,  by  Europeans,  to  a  great  number  of 
islands,  lying  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  which  toirethcr  compose  a  large  empire,  extending  from  the 
30th  to  the  41sl  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  H7lh  degree 
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of  east  lonf  itude.  The  inhabitants  call  this  empire  Niphim,  which  it  the 
name  or  the  largest  island  belonging;  to  it.  It  was  discov«;red  by  the  Pur- 
tugiiese  about  the  year  1453.  The  religion  or  the  Japanese  is  paganism 
divided  into  several  sects,  who  live  together  in  harmony.  Every  sect  has 
its  own  temples  and  priests.  The  spiritual  emperor,  or  dairi-sama,  is  the 
chief  of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Supreme  Being- 
and  the  temples  are  open  to  every  individual,  whatever  his  creed  or  coun.' 
try.  Christianity  had  once  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Japan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  among  whom  wag  the 
famous  St.  Francis  Xavier;  but  it  ended  tragically,  owing  to  an  ill-con- 
ducted  conspiracy  of  the  fathers  against  the  state.  This  proceeding  pro. 
duced  a  persecution  of  forty  years'  duration,  and  terminated  by  a  moat 
horrible  massacre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history.  After  this,  not 
only  the  Portuguese,  but  Christians  of  every  nation,  were  totally  expelled 
the  country,  and  the  most  effectual  means  taken  for  preventing  their 
return. 

In  1611,  the  Dutch  had  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  granted  them  by 
the  imperial  letters  patent,  and  established  a  factory  at  Firando.  They 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  the 
Spanish  government.  The  former,  by  ttiking  an  homeward-bound  Portu- 
guese ship,  found  a  traitorous  letter  to  the  king  by  a  captain  Moro,  chief 
of  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  immediately  forwarded  this  let- 
ter to  their  protector,  the  prince  of  Firando.  This  letter  laid  open  the 
whole  plot  which  the  Japanese  Christians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, had  laid  against  the  emperor's  life  and  throne.  In  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  in  the  year  1()37,  an  imperial  order  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nagasaki,  to  admit  no  more  Portuguese  into  the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  the  Portuguese  found  means  to  carry 
on  their  trade  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  in  the  island 
of  Desima,  and  there  continue  to  trade ;  but  they  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  emperor,  on  the  assurance  given  him  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  that  they  would  supply  him  in  future  with  all  the 
articles  heretofore  supplied  by  the  Portuguese,  declared  them,  and  the 
Castilians,  enemies  of  the  empire;  and  they  were  totally  expelled  the 
country  in  1640.  Their  extirpation,  and  with  them  the  Christian  religion, 
was  so  complete,  that  not  a  vestage  can  now  be  discerned  of  its  having 
ever  existed  there. 

The  government  of  the  Japan  empire  is  an  hereditary,  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  imperial  dignity  had  been  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  time 
before  the  year  1500,  by  a  regular  succession  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos.  Soon  after  that  epoch,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  many 
years.  During  the  destruction  it  occasioned,  a  common  soldier,  named 
Tayckoy,  found  means  to  raise  himself  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the 
dairo  was  obliged  to  submit  to  terms.  This  revolution  took  place  in  1517. 
Tayckoy  reigned  several  years,  during  which  he  made  excellent  laws, 
which  still  subsist.  At  his  death  he  left  the  crowi^  to  his  son,  Tayckos- 
sama,  then  a  minor;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under  whose  guardianship 
he  was  left,  deprived  him  of  his  life  before  he  becfxme  of  age.  By  this 
murder  the  crown  passed  to  the  family  of  Jejassania,  in  which  it  still 
continues. 

The  Japanese  must  be  placed  rather  among  the  polished  nations  than 
otherwise.  Their  mode  of  government,  their  skill  in  as;ric\jUure,  in  man- 
ufactures, arts,  and  sciences — their  politeness,  good-nature,  prudence, 
frankness,  and  courage — entitle  them  to  this  distinction.  'J'hey  seem  to 
posscsC;  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  Asiatics  and  Africa.rs;  hut  ^re  careful 
only  to  provide  themselves,  from  the  productions  of  their  own  country, 
with  those  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  desirable  to  enlightened 
iiuman  beings.    The  language  of  the  Japanese  has  some  atlirviiy  to  the 
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Chinese ;  thouffh  it  appears,  from  its  various  dialects,  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  derived  from  the  various  nations 
that  first  peopled  these  islands.  Their  manner  of  writin<r,  and  their  ar- 
chitecture, are  similar  to  those  of  China. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  their  industry  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  or  even  Chinese.  Foreign 
commerce,  however,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  Portuguese  treachery  before  mentioned,  and  the 
attempts  6(  the  Jesuit  misionaries  to  Christianize  the  people.  The  num- 
ber of  Dutch  vessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
description  of  wares  to  be  sold,  are  strictly  defined.  'I'lie  ships,  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  are  strictly  searched,  and  the  crews  are  kept,  during 
their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives ;  while  all  the 
business  transactions  are  conducted  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  unload  and 
re-load  the  vessels.  Nay,  so  rigid  are  they  in  preventing  their  subjects 
from  having  intercouse  with  other  nations,  that  it  is  a  capital  offence  for 
the  natives  of  Japan  to  travel  into  other  countries ;  and  their  seamen 
even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  sub- 
jected to  vigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment,  to 
purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad. 

Tile  cautious  and  ceremonious  way  in  which  the  Japanese  transact  their 
business  with  the  Dutch  merchants  is  thus  described  : — About  the  iime 
when  the  Dutch  ships  are  expected,  several  outposts  are  stationed  on  the 
highest  hills  by  the  government ;  and  they  are  provided  with  telescopes, 
aiid  when  seen  at  a  distance,  notice  is  given  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki. 
As  soon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  officers  go  on  board  with  interpre- 
ters, to  whom  is  delivered  a  chest,  in  which  all  the  sailors'  bonks,  the 
muster-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  six  small  barrels  of  powder,  six  barrels  of 
balls,  six  muskets,  six  bayonets,  six  pistols,  and  six  swords,  are  deposited. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition,  after  the  imperial 
garrison  has  been  saluted.  These  things  arc  conveyed  on  shore,  and 
housed;  but  returned  again  on  the  day  the  ship  quits  the  harbour. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  time  observed  for  holidays,  or  days  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment ;  and  at  this  time  the  ceremony  of  trampling  on 
images,  representing  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  and  child,  is  performed. 
The  images  are  of  copper,  about  a  foot  long.  This  ceremony  is  intended 
to  impress  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  attempted  to  introduce  it;  and  also  to  discover  whether 
any  remnant  of  it  is  left  among  the  Japanese.  It  is  performed  in  the 
places  where  the  Christians  chiefly  resided.  In  Nagasaki  it  lasts  four 
days;  then  the  images  are  carried  to  circumjacent  places,  and  a-fterward 
are  laid  aside  till  the  next  year.  Every  person,  except  the  Japanese  go- 
vernor and  his  attendants,  even  the  smallest  child,  must  be  present. 

The  population  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  exceed  fifty  millions.  The 
army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
twenty  thousand  cavalry :  the  force  during  the  war  being  increased  by 
levies  from  the  different  provinces  to  four  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
forty  thousand  cavalry.  The  arms  used  by  tiie  former  are  tiie  musket, 
pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dagger;  those  of  the  mounted  troops,  being  the  lance, 
sabre,  and  pistol.     Their  artillery  is  very  inconsiderable. 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


CEYLON. 

Cetlon  is  a  large  island  of  the  East  Indies,  separated  from  the  conti. 
(lent  by  the  Gulf  of  Maiiaar  and  Paik's  Straits,  near  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  Flindostan.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  averages  about  one  hundred  in  breadth.  The  conquest  of 
this  island  was  the  first  attempt  of  Albuquerque,  the  celebrated  Portu- 
guese  admiral.  He  found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  different 
nations  ;  the  Bedas  in  the  north,  and  the  Cinglasses,  or  Singalese,  in  the 
south.  The  former  were  very  barbarous ;  but  the  latter  in  some  state  of 
civilization.  These,  however,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  mines 
of  precious  stones,  and  also  from  their  pearl  fishery,  the  greatest  in  the 
Cast. 

It  is  said  that  the  proper  name  of  the  island  is  Singhala,  and  that  part 
of  the  population  called  Singalese  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
came  thither  from  the  eastward  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 
ago;  but  many  authors  suppose  them  to  be  a  colony  of  Singhs  or  Raj. 
poots,  who  arrived  five  hundred  years  b.  c.  From  the  ruins  of  cities, 
tanks,  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,Ht  Trincomalee  and  other 
places,  Ceylon  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  a  rich,  populous, 
and  coniparatively  civilized  country.  The  Portugue^se  not  only  conquered, 
but  tyrannized  over  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  assisted  the  Dutch 
ill  expelling  them  from  the  island  in  1658,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  war, 
by  which  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

The  wars  with  the  king  of  Candy,  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  sole  sov- 
ereign of  the  island,  were  very  detrimental  to  Holland.  In  a  sanguinary 
war,  which  ended  in  1766,  the  Ceylonese  monarch  was  driven  from  his 
capital,  and  the  Dutch  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  sovereignty 
was  acknowledged  all  over  those  parts  of  the  country  they  possessed  be- 
fore  the  war,  and  that  part  of  the  coasts  held  by  the  natives  was  ceded 
to  them.  They  were  allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains;  and 
the  court  stipulated  to  sell  them  the  best  sort,  which  is  produced  ia  the 
mountains,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  government  also  engaged  to 
have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  power,  and  even  to  deliver  up  any 
Europeans  who  might  happen  to  come  into  the  island.  In  return  for  so 
many  concessions  the  king  was  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ceded  coasts ;  and  from  thence  his  subjects  were  to  be  fur- 
nished, gratis,  with  as  much  salt  as  they  had  occasion  for.  Matters  \uiie 
in  this  situation  when  the  English  attacked  the  Dutch  in  1794,  and  con- 
quered Trincomalee,  and  all  their  settlements  in  the  ii,'"id  ;  and  it  aiier- 
ward  became  a  {-art  of  the  price  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  favour  of 
England. 

The  English  had  no  sooner  taken  possession,  than  they  unhappily  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Candy,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
relative  to  certain  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men 
were  sacrificed  to  it ;  rather,  however,  by  the  treachery  and  bad  faith  ot 
the  Ceylonese  king  and  his  minister,  than  by  fair  and  li  niourahle  warfare. 
The  population  of  Ceylon,  independently  of  the-  col,  .n-ts  who  have  ai 
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f  annus  times  possessed  themselves  of  the  coasts,  consist  of — 1st,  the  na« 
tive  Sin:,';tlHHe  or  Ceyloncse,  one  branch  occupyini^  the  Candyan  territo- 
ries. iirxJ  the  other  the  coasts;  2n(l,  the  Veddahs,  or  abori{riiics,  who,  in 
an  almiisi  ^iiviire  state,  inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  and  unr^xplored 
fastnesses;  3rd,  the  Moors,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and 
4th,  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  dwell  chiefly  on  the  northern 
mid  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these  races  the  Candvan  Ceylonese  differ 
irast  from  Europeans  in  form,  feature,  and  physical  power.  The  Singa> 
Irse  are  more  timid  and  effeminate;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  althougfh 
jiome  assume  a  haughty  and  independent  bearing,  yet  indolence,  deceit, 
;iikI  revenge  are  the  generally  prevailing  qualities  of  these  islanders. 
There  are  also  some  Caff'res  and  Javanese,  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  tra- 
ders, and  a  considerable  number  of  Knglish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese; 
besides  a  hybrid  population  from  the  intcriiiixiure  of  all  these  and  the 
native  races. 

The  npper  classes  among  the  Singaleso  profess  Christianity,  and  many 
are  converts  to  Mohammedanism  ;  but  the  general  religion  is  Buddhism. 
The  government  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  governor,  assisted  by 
a  coiiiicil  of  European  civil  servants  ;  but  all  laws,  before  being  acted 
upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette,  for  their  general  diffusion  and 
translation  into  the  native  languages. 


SUMATRA. 

Sumatra  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  being,  next  to  Borneo, 
the  largest  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east;  but  in  general,  not  more  tiian  one  hundred 
mid  fifty  in  breadth.  This  is  the  first  of  the  islands  which  form  the  great 
East  India  Archipelago;  and  it  is  separated  "rom  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges  by  the  straits  of  Malacca ;  which  is  the  usual  passage  frcnn 
llie  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast  to  Borneo  or  China,  and, 
consequently  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China  and  the  Gulf 
of  Tonquin. 

Gold  dust  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  and  is  brought  by  mer- 
chiints  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  for  iron 
tools,  and  various  kinds  of  East  Indian  and  European  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  broad-cloths,  &c.  But  the  most  valuable  and  important  produc- 
tion of  the  island  is  pepper,  the  average  produce  of  which  at  this  time  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  Tumeric,  cas- 
sia, ginger,  coffee,  and  many  kinds  of  scented  woods  are  also  produced 
here.  After  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  by  the  British,  in  179«,  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  were  introduced  at  Bencoolen,  but  though  large  quantities 
were  raised,  the  quality  was  inferior  to  similar  products  obtained  from 
Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles.  The  Sumatran  camphor  is  in  high  esti- 
mation. Cocoa-nut,  betel,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous. 

At  Bencoolen,  on  the  west  side  of  Sumatra,  is  the  English  factory,  be- 
longing to  the  East  India  Company.  The  factory  was  once  entirely  de- 
serfed,  tlirough  the  frequent  quarrels  and  bickerings  of  the  natives  and 
the  English ;  and  had  not  the  former  found  that  trade  decreased  in  conse 
quence  of  the  absence  of  the  latter,  they  never  would  have  been  invited  t: 
settle  there  again. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND. 

Prinob  or  Walks'  Inland,  or  Pulo  Penuny,  is  situated  in  the  straits  or 
Malacca,  about  two  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsulu. 
The  India  Company  in  1784,  rnme  to  the  resolution  of  establiahing  a  set* 
tiement  there.  The  island  is  a'jout  seventeen  miles  long,  by  ten  broad  : 
its  northern  extremity  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  nmin  land,  at  a  difi- 
tance  of  about  two  miles,  by  which  a  fine  channel  is  formed,  where  tlin 
largest  fleet  may  ride  in  perfect  safety ;  the  hulKhl  of  the  surroundiiio 
mountains  acting  as  a  barrier  against  the  force  of  the  prevailing  wimig. 
Ilk  fact,  the  iidvantagcH  attending  this  island,  both  in  a  political  and  cum- 
mercial  view,  are  obviousi. 


JAVA. 

Java  is  a  large  island,  extending  in  length  nearly  seven  hundred  iniiP!, 
and  averaging  in  breadth  nitiety ;  and  ii  is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  tlie 
strait  of  Sunda.  Toward  the  close  of  the  sixtoeiith  century,  Cornelius 
Houtman,  a  Dutchman,  conducted  four  vessels  to  Java  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  his  prudence  procured  him  an  interview  wiih  (be  princi 
pal  king  of  the  island  ;  but  the  Portuiruese  created  him  Romt  ini'tnics. 
Having  got  the  better  in  several  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  vn^'iged,  he 
returned  with  his  small  squadron  to  Holland,  where,  thougli  ha  broiiirhi 
but  little  wealth,  he  raised  much  expectation.  He  brought  away  some 
Negroes,  Chinese,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar;  a  native  of  Malacca,  a  Ja- 
panese, and  Abdul,  a  pilot  of  the  Guzerat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman  encouraged  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam to  form  the  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the  same  liniothm 
it  would  throw  the  pepper  trade  into  their  hands,  would  place  them  hIso 
near  the  islands  that  produce  the  more  valuable  spices,  and  facilitate  tticit 
communication  with  China  and  Japan.  Admit iJ  '^'^an  Neck  was  therefore 
sent  on  this  important  expedition  with  eight  veasels,  and  arrived  safn  at 
Java,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  prejudiced  against  his  nation.  Tlipy 
fought  and  negotiated  by  turns.  At  length  they  were  permitted  to  trade, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  loaded  four  vessels  with  spices  and  linens.  The  ad- 
miral, with  his  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learned  that  the 
natives  of  the  country  had  forced  the  Portutruese  to  abandon  some  of  the 
places  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  ihat  they  only  waited  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  rest.  He  established  facto- 
ries in  several  of  these  islands,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the 
kings,  and  returned  to  Europe  laden  witli  riches. 

In  1602,  the  states-general  formed  the  Dutch  India  Company.  It  was 
invested  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the  eastern  princes,  to 
erect  forts,  maintain  garrisons,  and  to  nominate  officers  for  the  conduct  of 
the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  company,  which  had 
no  parallel  in  antiquity,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  succeeding  societies 
of  the  kind,  set  out  with  great  advantages  ;  and,  soon  after  its  establish- 
ment, they  fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  ships  and  some  yachts,  nmicr  tlie 
command  of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  us  tiie 
founder  of  their  commerce,  ami  of  tiieir  colonies,  in  the  East.  He  built 
a  factory  in  this  island,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications.  He  had  frequent 
engagements  with  the  Portutruese,  in  which  he  generally  came  ctflT  victo- 
rious. A  sanguinary  war  was  tlic  consequence  of  these  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  successful. 


THS  TR1A6UEY  OF  HISTOaY.  ^p 

Datavia,  which,  from  a  amaU  beginning,  haa  become  the  capital  of  alt 
the  Dutch  poaaeaaiona  in  India,  haa  one  of  the  beat  and  aafest  harboora 
III  the  world.  The  city  ia  aurrnunded  by  a  rampart  twenty-one  feet  in 
thickneaa,  covered  on  the  outside  with  stone,  and  fortified  with  twenty-two 
bastions.  This  rampart  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  forty-three  yards  over, 
and  full  of  water.  ^Ue  river  Jucutra  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  formti  fifteen  canals  of  running  water,  adorned  with  evergreens.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  Javanese,  Chinese. 
Malay't  Negroes,  nnd  many  others.  Colfec,  sugar  and  spices  are  produced 
here  in  great  abundance  :  and,  together,  it  may  be  said  to  bo  one  of  the 
most  valuable  colonies  belonging  to  any  European  nation.  The  island 
<vas  taken  by  a  Uritiah  force  from  India  in  1811,  and  held  till  lbl6,  when 
It  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 


BORNEO. 

Borneo  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  being  fifteen  hundred 
miles  in  circumference.  Ii  is  seated  under  the  equator,  and  occupies  near- 
ly the  centre  of  the  eastoni  archipelago.  The  west  and  north-east  sides 
of  it  are  a  desert,  and  the  east  is  comparatively  little  known.  The  inland 
parts  are  mountainous ;  and  the  south-east,  for  many  leagues  together,  is 
an  unwholesome  morass. 

The  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  Borneo,  had  been  in  the  Indies 
thirty  years  before  they  knew  anything  of  it  more  than  the  name  and  its 
situation,  by  reason  of  their  frequoiitly  passing  by  its  coast.  At  length 
Captain  Edward  Corral  had  orders  to  examine  it  with  attention.  From 
tlieiice  becoming  acquainted  with  its  worth,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
thither.  They  found  the  coast  inhabited  by  Malayan  Moors,  who  had  cer- 
tainly established  themselves  there  by  conquest ;  but  the  interior  and  part 
of  the  north  west  coast  are  peopled  by  a  savage  rane,  believed  to  be  the 
aborigines,  and  called  Dyaks.  Thoy  use  long  shallow  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  a  single  tree  ;  and  kill  wilJ  animals  for  their  food,  by  shooting  them 
with  arrows  blown  through  a  tube.  They  wear  very  little  clothiuR,  and 
have  all  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  mo.'^t  savage  tribes.  J^orneo 
is  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  and  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago where  diamonds  are  found.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Ceylon,  and  those  parts  of  the  island  which  are  under  cultivation  are  de- 
cidedly fertile. 


CELEBES. 

This  is  a  large  island,  under  the  equator ;  the  length  and  breath  hsrve 
not  been  accurately  computed ;  but  the  circumference,  taken  at  a  medium, 
is  about  eight  hundred  miles.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Macas- 
s;r  which  contains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  residence  of  the  governor  :  they 
ha\  •  also  a  fort  at  a  place  called  Jampandam. 

There  arc  several  independent  tribes  or  nations  of  Celebes,  each  hav- 
ing liieir  peculiar  form  of  government.  Among  them  the  Tuwadju  tribe, 
inhabiting  the  body  of  the  island,  are  distinguished  as  an  enterprising  and 
ingenious  people.  Thefts,  robberies,  and  murder  are  common  with  all  the 
tribes.  The  island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1814,  but  restored  to  Hol- 
land in  1816. 
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THK  MOLUCCAS,  OR  SPICK  IHKANDS. 

Tumi  comist  of  Aiiiboyiin,  Teriulo,  Fedor,  Motyr,  Cilolo,  and  nevpra) 
other  Bmall  iBiandi.  TUn  I'urtuguoae  w«ro  lli«  flr»l  Kuropfani*  who  jms. 
B6B8<-(lthcni,l)Ut  wen;  obliged  tu  Bharu  thuiradvaiitagMMithtlu!  iSpaiiiiirda, 
and  at  leoKth  tu  givo  up  the  tradonliitoBt  entirely  totn«iii.  TIicmu  twu  tia 
tiunB  juiiied  tu  upposu  ilie  Dutch  in  thoir  HrBt  altumptB  to  Kuiii  a  Hettli-iiiiMit ; 
but  the  Dutch,  aBBJBtcd  by  tho  iiativti  of  the  country,  by  dej{ree«  gained 
the  Buperiurity-  The  ancient  concpierorB  w«ro  driven  out  about  iliv  your 
1G16,  and  their  place  Bupplied  by  other"  equally  avaricious,  though  less 
turbulent. 

As  soon  aa  the  Dutch  had  eMtabliiihed  theniBelveB  in  the  MolucrnH,  they 
endeavoured  to  gel  the  exclusive  trade  of  npiccH  into  their  own  hands ;  an 
advantage  which  Ihn  nations  tiiey  had  Juat  expelled  v/ere  never  able  to  pro. 
cure.  They  skilfully  availed  IhernselveB  of  the  forts  they  had  taken,  mid 
those  they  had  erected,  lo  draw  the  kin^s  (»f  Tcrnatn  and  'I'ydor,  who 
were  niaBiera  of  tliia  archifielngo,  into  their  scheines.  TheHC  |)nii(Tis,  for 
a  small  »um  of  money,  (littio  more  than  .£;J000)  aifreed  l()  root  out  all 
tho  cloTo  sivd  nutmeg  trees  in  the  iHlands  under  their  doniinioiiH  ;  and  a 
garrison  of  aeven  hundred  men  was  appointed  to  secure  tho  pcrfurniance 
«f  the  treaty. 

At  Amboyna  they  engrossetl  the  whole  ciiUivation  of  cloves.  They 
allottecl  to  the  inhubitiints  fourthousuiid  parcels  of  land  on  eatli  of  which 
they  were  compelled  lo  plant  one  hnndred  and  twenty-hvc  trees,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  Ave  hundred  llMaiNHiid  :  and  the  collective  produce 
averages  about  one  miilioir  of  potiinlH.  Ainboyim  is  about  thiriy-two 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  peninsula  :  the  former  is  called  Iliton,  niid  the  latter,  Letymor. 

The  maHsacre  of  the  KiihUmIi  at  Ainboyim,  by  the  Dittcli,  in  1()21,  was 
attended  with  much  cruelty.  Wo  iiavo  Inifore  observed,  tliat  llie  Duk'h 
dispossessed  the  Fortuuuese  of  Aiiiboyiia  in  1G16.  They  did  not,  how 
ever,  become  masters  of  the  island  at  once.  Tho  Knglish  hud  here  five 
factories,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Dulch  castle;  holding 
themselves  safe,  in  respcict  of  the  friendship  oxistinif  between  tiit'  two 
nations.  But  great  difTorences  arose  between  the  ICnglish  and  Dulch 
colonists;  at  length  a  treaty  waa  concluded,  in  1010,  by  which  the  con. 
cerns  of  both  were  regulated,  and  certain  nicasures  at^reed  upon  for  pre- 
ventingfuture  disputes.  Some  short  time  after,  the  Dutch  pretended  thut 
the  English  and  Ainboynese  hud  formed  a  itonspiracv  to  dispossess  them 
of  one  of  their  forts.  The  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  (x-en  discovered  hy  a 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  in  the  Knglish  service,  wlio  were  most  inhu- 
manly tortured  into  such  eonfeNsions  us  their  cruel  imiuisitors  tliought 
proper.  Upon  this  evidence,  they  immediately  accused  the  English  fac- 
tors of  the  pretended  conspirntty.  Some  of  them  they  imprisoned;  and 
others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  on  board  their  sliips;  seizing  at 
the  same  time  all  the  English  merchandise,  with  their  writintts  and  booivs. 
These  acts  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  Mcene  of  horror  unexampled  in 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  lormonls  to  which  they  put  the  inno- 
cent factors,  arc  too  shocking  to  rtdatu ;  and  those  who  did  not  die  under 
the  agonies  of  pain,  were  consigned  to  tho  executioner.  The  whole  of 
the  transaction  afTords  tcHtiinony  that  the  Hollanders  did  it  with  no 
other  view,  than  of  moiiopoli/ing  the  trndu  of  the  Spice  If^lands. 
They  acted  a  similar  tragedy  at  i'olcron,  about  the  same  tiiiip,  wiiere 
they  put  to  the  torture  one  hiindri'il  and  slxty-two  of  the  natives,  whom 
they  likewise  charged  with  a  preti'iiried  eoiiHpiraey.  Until  the  French 
revolntiopdry  war,  then,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  in  peace  these  invaluable 
islands,  v  he'i  Amboyna,  and  the  other  MoIIicchh,  Hiibmitted  to  the  English 
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THE  BANDA,  OR  NUTMEG  ISLES. 

Thb  DniuU  lalfii  iit  the  genrrul  name  uf  twelve  •mull  islanda  in  lti« 
Rast  Indian  Archipelago.  Two  of  th«-m  nre  nnrultivatrd,  Hnd  almoat 
utniihahited  ;  tho  other  ihrer  clHim  the  diHtinction  or  being  the  only  iaiandt 
in  the  world  thnt  |)ro(lr((<  the  nutnif|r.  If  we  except  thia  valuable  spice, 
the  ialanda  of  Uaiula  arc  barren  to  a  dreadfid  degree.  Tho  land  will  not 
produce  any  kind  of  corn,  and  tho  pith  of  the  aago  aorvva  the  nativea  of 
ihc  country  inatead  '  (  bread. 

Thia  is  the  only  settlement  in  tho  Kaat  Indian  ialca,  that  can  be  con- 
lidcred  aa  a  European  colony  :  because  it  ia  the  only  one  where  the  Eii* 
ropcana  are  proprietora  oT  landa.  The  Dutch  company  finding  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Uanda  were  aavage,  cruel,  and  treacherous,  bccauao  they 
were  impatient  under  their  yoke,  resolved  to  exterminate  them  :  and  their 
possessiona  were  divided  among  the  people,  who  procured  slavea  from 
loine  of  the  neighbouring  islands  to  cultivate  the  landa.  The  climate  of 
BiindH  is  particularly  unhealthy  ;  on  which  account  the  company  attempted 
totranxfer  the  culture  of  tho  nutmeg  to  Amboyna  :  but  all  the  experimenti 
that  liave  been  made  have  proved  unsuceesHful.  The  Uanda  Islanda  were 
digcovered  by  the  Portugnese  in  1512,  and  colonized  in  15'24;  but  were 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  15!)0.  The  KngliNh  possessed  themselveaof  them 
in  1810,  but  restored  them  to  the  Dut(;h  in  1U14. 


THE  PHILU'IMNE  ISLANDS. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  a  large  group  belonging  to  the  ea«'^:;ni  archi* 
pelago,  the  principal  of  which  is  Luzon,  a  long,  irregt  lai-,  and  narrovr 
island.  They  were  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1621,  who  called  them  the 
archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus,  ns  the  discovery  was  made  on  that  saint's 
day.  But  they  were  subjected,  or  rather  part  of  them,  to  the  Spaniards, 
by  Don  Louis  de  Velasco,  in  1564,  in  the  reign  of  PUiWp  II.,  and  derive 
their  present  name  from  him.  The  natives  are  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese 
extraction. 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  all  the  Philippines, 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  where  a  large  river  falls 
into  the  sea,  and  forms  a  noble  bay,  thirty  leagues  in  compass.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  1762,  the  English  under  General  Draper  and  Admiral 
Cornish,  took  Manilla  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  days ;  but,  to 
save  so  fine  a  city  from  destruction,  they  agreed  to  accept  a  ransom, 
amounting  to  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  partof  which,  it  is  said,  was 
never  paid. 


THE  HISTORY   OF   PALESTINE, 


AND,  MORE     PAaTICULARLY     OF 

THE    JEWS. 

Bt  the  various  names  of  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jewa,  were  this  most 
illustrious  people  of  ancient  times  known,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  theo 
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called  Canaan.  Contrary  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  other 
nations  is  veiled,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Holy  Writ  for  the  rise,  progress 
decline  and  full  of  the  Jews.  They  deduced  their  descent  from  Arphax' 
ad  the  son  of  Sliem ;  and  we  have  it  on  record  that  Abraham,  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  Kber,  the  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  dwelt  iu  Assyria,  but  re- 
moved  into  Canaan  or  Palestine,  with  his  family,  to  the  intent  that  the 
true  religion  of  God  should  be  preserved  by  them,  his  "chosen  people" 
amid  the  corruptions  of  the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  about  two  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     At  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Meso- 

f)Otamia  and  Syria  appear  to  have  been  partly  nomadic,  or  wanderiiiir 
ike  the  Tnrtars  or  Scythians  ;  for  we  tind  that  Abraham  and  his  descend- 
ants sojourned  in  different  parts  of  Canaan  and  Egypt,  until  the  time  of 
their  protracted  residence  in  the  latter  country.  Abraham  at  his  death 
transmitted  the  inheritance  of  the  "  promised  land"  to  his  son  Isaac  ;  and 
Isaac  was  succeeded  in  Ihe  patriarchate  by  his  younger  son  Jacob,  also 
called  Israel.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons ;  the  descendants  of  whom  remain- 
ing distinct,  constituted  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites  in  aflcr-tinie. 
Joseph,  the  youngest  but  one  of  these  sons,  having  unconsciously  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave,  to  some  Arabian 
merchants,  and  carried  into  Kgypt ;  there,  as  we  read,  he  became  known 
to  the  king,  and  was  made  his  chief  minister ;  and  in  a  lime  of  famine 
for  which  his  foresight  had  provided,  ho  was  the  happy  means  of  provid- 
ing his  aged  father  and  the  whole  of  his  family  an  asylum  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Goshen  (u.  c.  1702). 

The  pathetic  and  interesting  story  of  "Joseph  and  his  brethren," as 
narrated  in  the  Bible,  requires  no  comment  in  this  place ;  but,  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  slightly  to  digress,  in  order  to  illustrate  theca&eof 
Joseph's  memorable  rise  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  the  chief 
ruler  of  Pharaoh's  household.     European  notions  of  slavery  very  natural- 
ly picture  to  the  mind  all  that  is  horrible,  cruel,  and  revolting;  and  it 
would  seem  next  to  an  impossibility  that,  by  any  chance,  one  so  helpless 
and  degraded  as  a  sli|^e  could  become  an  officer  of  trust,  or— more  won- 
derful still — the  chief  minister  and  adviser  of  a  monarch  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom.    It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Marshal  Marmont,  who  some  years 
ago  travelled  through  Turkey,  &c.,  and  who  evidently  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  people,  nnd  the  customs  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  that  slaves  in  the   Kasl  are  far  from  being  in  the  condition  we 
might  suppose ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
kindness  with  which   they  are  treated  at  the  present  day  is  derived  from 
immemorial  custom.     He  observes,  "the  most  docile  slave  rejects  with 
indignation  any  order  that  is  not  personally  given  him  by  his  master; 
and  he  feels  himself  placed    immeasurably  above  the  level  of  a  free  or 
hired  servant.     He  is  a  child  of  the  ho\is°. ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
'I'urk  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  slave  he  has  purcliased,  as 
to  prefer  him  to  his  own  son.     He  often  ov.^rlyads  him  with  favors,  gives 
him    his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position ;   and,  when  the  master  is 
powerful,  opens  to  his  slave  the  path  of  honour  and  public  employment." 
As  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  Goshen,  the  Is- 
raelites in  process  of  time  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  the  en 
vious  alarm  of  the  Egyptians;  and  they  accordingly  underwent  many 
perseculioiis,  until  the  Alniiglity  r.iised  up  JNIoses  as  their  deliverer.    The 
miracles  he  was  empowered  to  work,  the  murmuriiigs  and  backslidings  ol 
t\e  peojdc,  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  all  other  (lariicnlars  relative 
tO  tlieni  wliile  travelling  tlirough  the   parched  and  arid  d(serts  of  Arabia, 
form  interesting  portions  of  the  sacred  volume ;  \.'e  shall  therefore  pass 
on  briefly  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  delegation  of  power  to  Joshua, 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  b.  c.  1451.    Joshua  was 
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now  ninety-three  years  of  age,  and  had  under  his  command  six  hundred 
Ihuusand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  besides  the  aged  and  infirm  wo* 
men,  children,  and  servants.  On  every  side  were  warlike  nations,  some 
of  them  represented  as  containing  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  immense 
personal  prowt;*s  ;  their  towns  were  well  fortified,  and  every  necessary 
.preparation  had  been  made  to  repel  invasion.  The  veteran  leader  was, 
however,  undismayed ;  and  relying  on  that  protecting  Power  who  had 
delivered  the  people  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  brought  them  safely  to 
the  frontiers  of  Canaan,  he  went  on  "  conquering  and  to  conquer  '  At 
length,  after  subduing  the  "  promised  land,"  and  establishing  its  tranquility 
tie  divided  it  among  the  twelve  tribes  ;  charging  them,  at  liic  same  time, 
tooive  a  tenth  part  of  their  goods  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who  were  conse- 
crated solely  for  the  priesthood  :  and  hence  proceeds  the  origin  of  tithes. 
Having  ruled  Palestine  as  wisely  as  he  had  conquered  it  bravely,  and 
being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  the  aged  warrior  resigned  hiss  breath. 

Joshua  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Jews  gave  themselves  up  to  anar- 
chy,by  which  means  they  shortly  fell  under  the  power  of  Cushan,  king  of 
Mesopotamia.  After  a  servitude  of  eight  years,  Othoncel  became  judge 
of  Israel  ;  at  whose  death,  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  reduced  tliem  to  his 
obedience  :  and  under  his  yoke  they  continued  eighteen  years.  Ehud  then 
ruled  as  judge  of  Israel,  in  whose  time  they  fell  under  the  government  of 
jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  wljo  held  them  twenty-nine  years ;  when  Deborah 
and  Barak,  jointly,  judged  Israel  for  thirty-three  years.  A  fourth  servi- 
tude, of  seven  years,  then  followed  under  the  Midianiies.  Then  Gideon 
and  his  succes.sors,  to  Jair,  ruled  Israel  as  judges  thirty-six  years ;  when 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Jair,  the  fifth  servitude  commenced,  under  the 
Philistines  and  the  Ammonites.  Jephtha  succeeded  as  judge,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  his  office  by  four  successors,  the  last  of  whom  was  Samson, 
(whose  superhuman  strength  was  exerted  with  such  terrible  effect  on  his 
enemies,  the  Philistines).  In  his  time,  however,  the  Israelites  fell  again 
under  theii  oppressor's  yoke,  and  were  ruled  by  them  forty  years.  Eli 
ilien  became  judge,  who  being  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  his  two  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phineas,  who  acted  under  him,  took  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ness to  commit  the  most  profligate  abominations.  They  were,  notwith- 
standing, by  no  means  deficient  in  bravery  :  but  having  sustained  a  great 
defeat  by  the  Philistines,  in  which  they  lost  their  lives  and  the  sacred  ark, 
their  aged  parent  was  so  overcome  on  hearing  the  fatal  tidings,  that  he 
fell  backward  from  his  chair  and  instantly  expired.  Samuel,  at  that  time 
but  a  youth,  though  divinely  inspired,  was  then  chosen  judge  of  Israel ; 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  the  land  was  in  a  more 
peaceful  state  than  it  had  been  for  many  previous  years. 

When  Samuel  had  been  judge  of  Israel  about  twenty  years,  the  people, 
wishing  to  imitate  the  example  <  their  neighbours,  demanded  that  they 
should  have  a  king  to  rule  over  them.  Samuel  accordingly  selected  Saul 
for  that  high  office,  and  on  presenting  him  for  their  acceptance,  "all  the 
people  shouted  and  said,  God  save  the  king!"  Although  many  of  the  Is- 
raelites were  afterwards  discontented  with  having  a  king  who  had  been 
their  companion  and  equal,  the  numerous  proofs  which  Saul  gave  of  his 
military  qualifications  checked  their  murmurs.  He  attacked  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  diflferent  nations  who  harassed  the  frontiers  of  his  king- 
dom, and  took  signal  vengeance  of  their  old  and  implacable  enemies,  the 
Philistines.  As  a  warlike  monarch  he  reigned  with  glory,  but  put  an  end 
>o  his  life. 

The  judges  of  Israel  are  to  be  considered  the  defenders  of  religion,  and 
the  protectors  of  the  laws;  they  decided  upon  war  and  peace,  and  were 
at  all  times  magistrates  and  warriors.  Saul  was  succeeded  by  David,  a 
shepherd  of  tne  tribe  of  Judah,  under  v  hmii  the  government  gained  con- 
siderable strength.     He  was  succeeded   '■■>)■  Solomon,  his  son,  celebrated 
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for  his  wisdom  and  his  magnificence :  he  rendered  tlie  people  happy  by 
continual  peace,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce ;  he  had  the  repu. 
tation  of  being  a  wise  prince,  and  his  wri'ings  and  his  laws  were  received 
and  esteemed  in  the  most  distant  countries,  with  ail  that  veneration  they 
deserved.  His  son,  Rehoboam.  an  insensible  despot,  ruled  the  Ismeliteg 
with  an  iron  rod.  Teu  of  the  tribes  separated  themselves  from  the  gov- 
ernment,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  Palestine  now  became 
two  kingdoms;  the  one  called  Judah,  and  the  other  Israel.  A  difference 
in  religion  was  soon  after  introduced ;  that  called  the  Samaritan  or  Is- 
raelite,  was  embraced  by  the  ten  tribes;  while  Judah  and  Benjamin  kepi 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  their  forefathers. 

Under  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Nineveh,  by  Salminezer.  Nebuchadnezzar  very  soon  placed  the  peo. 
pie  of  Judah  in  the  like  unhappy  situation  of  the  people  of  Israel.  After 
having  conquered  Jerusalem,  he  transported  them  to  Babylon,  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  This  captivity  lasted  seventy  years,  when  Cyrus  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  country.  Great  numbers  accepted 
the  offer,  conducted  by  Zerubabel,  Nehemiah,  and  Esdras.  They  re-built 
Jerusalem  and' the  temple.  They  re-established  their  state,  and  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia ;  and 
suffered  idolatry  no  more  to  supplant  their  devotion  to  the  true  God. 
The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  at  the  time  Alexander 
made  his  conquest  of  that  empire.  At  his  death,  his  vast  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  principal  captains,  and  the  king  of  Syria  had  a 
part  of  Judea  :  but  lying,  as  it  were,  upon  the  frontiers  of  both  Syria  and 
Egypt,  it  suffered  severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Jerusalem,  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  had  no  particular  governors  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  title  of  king ;  the  high  priests  held  the  interior  adminislra. 
tion,  and  were  respected  as  much  as  if  they  had  actually  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  the  throne. 

Ptolemy  Soter  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  one  hundred 
thousand  captives,  whom  he  dispersed  through  Egypt,  Libya,  and  tho 
country  about  Cyrene,  where  their  posterity  for  many  centuries  after 
continued  to  exist.  During  this  period,  Simon  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
high-priest ;  a  man  not  less  remarkable  for  his  merits  as  a  governor,  than 
for  his  eminent  piety.  Under  his  direction  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  and  thenceforward  transmitted  to  future  generations 
without  further  revisal :  e.  c.  202.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  seel 
of  the  Sadducees  arose,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  future  state  They 
were,  however,  inferior  in  numbers  and  popularity  to  the  Pharisees,  who 
entertained  a  decided  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture  rewards  and  punishments.  Under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Plijja- 
delphus,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt.  This  version  is  usually  called  the 
Septuagint,  because,  according  to  tradition,  the  translation  was  entrusted 
to  seventy  persons. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  Syrians  was  various.  Antioclius 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  alter  their  religious  opinions,  took  the  power  of  the 
disposal  of  the  high-priesthood  into  his  own  hands,  which  he  alteniHtely 
disposed  of,  and  dispossessed,  according  to  his  caprice.  He  pillaged  the 
temple,  and  put  Eleazer  to  death ;  and  also  the  seven  brothers,  Maccai>ees, 
with  their  mother.  He  also  caused  to  be  put  the  s>vord,  on  the  sabbath- 
day,  all  those  that  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  devotion. 
This  cruel  and  unjust  persecution  caused  the  Jews  to  rebel :  they  were 
headed  by  Mattathias ;  and,  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Ju- 
das Maccabeus,  the  defender  of  the  religion,  and  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. That  hero  being  killed  in  battle,  was  succeeaed  by  Jonathan,  who 
united  in  himself  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers."    His  brother  Simon 
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succeeded,  and  was  equally  celebrated  fur  his  wisdom  as  his  virtues,  and 
was  the  first  of  his  nation  who  had  governed  Judea  peaceably  and  abso 
lulely,  since  the  return  from  Babylon.     He  was  killed  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Judas, 
surnanicd  Aristobulus,  assuming  to  himself  the  title  of  king. 

Alexander  Janmcus  was  the  next  king,  a  hero  very  little  inferior  to  Da- 
vid. He  left  two  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  The  former  held  the 
8(reptre  during  the  life  of  Alexandra,  his  mother;  but  soon  after  the  death 
of  ilial  princess,  Aristobulus  declared  war  against  his  brother,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  kingdom. 

Judea  having  become  a  Roman  province,  Pompey  the  Great,  its  con- 
queror, reestablished  Hyrcanus  in  the  government,  and  took  with  him 
Aristobulus  to  Rome,  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  triumph.  Phraates, 
king  of  Partliia,  deposed  Hyrcanus,  and  put  in  his  place  Antigonus,  son 
of  Aristobulus.  Soon  after  Herod,  surnaiiuHl  the  Great,  an  Idumean  by 
birth,  and  patronised  by  Anthony,  obtained  permission  from  the  Romans 
to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  the  Jews.  This  prince,  although  a  tyrant 
to  his  subjects  and  to  his  fanuly,  added  lustre  to  the  Jewish  nation;  he 
repaired  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  the  temple,  and  procured  to  himself  success- 
ively the  favour  of  Cassius,  Ciesar,  Antony,  and  Octavius;  augmenting 
ills  power  by  the  art  which  he  possessed  of  pleasing  tho-"  of  whom  he 
held  his  crown.     In  this  reign  Jfsus  Christ  was  born. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  Augustus  divided  the  government  of  Judea  be- 
tween the  sons  of  Herod:  he  bestowed  one  half  upon  Archela\is,  and  the 
other  half  upon  Herod-Antipas  and  Philip.  Nine  years  afterwards,  Au- 
gustus, being  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct,  sent  them  into  exile,  and 
placed  the  government  of  Judea  under  the  pro-consul  of  Syria. 

The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  over  the  Jews  were  for  the 
most  part  tyrants,  which  served  to  strengthen  in  them  the  propensity  for 
revolt.  They  had  been  taught  that  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  David 
should  deliver  them  from  oppression;  they  believed  that  the  time  was 
nearly  arrived,  and  their  insolence  increased  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  pre- 
diction, in  their  opinion,  drew  near.  They  were  almost  in  continual  se- 
dition ;  and  although  severely  punished  for  their  turbulence,  their  ardour 
in  a  cause  wherein  they  supposed  their  own  liberties,  and  those  of  their 
posterity  depended,  was  not  in  the  least  diminished. 

In  the  year  66  after  Christ,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  set  up.  Jerusa- 
lem was  Desieged  by  Cestius,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  retire.  Nero, 
who  was  then  in  Achaia,  no  sooner  heard  of  that  event,  than  he  sent  Ves- 
pasian into  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of  etrecting  that  conquest  which 
Cestius  had  been  found  unequal  to  obtain.  Vespasian,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  Germany  and  Britain,  entered  this  devoted  coun- 
try with  a  well-disciplined  army;  and  as  he  encountered  everywhere  a 
fierce  resistance,  he  put  to  the  sword  men,  women,  and  children.  All  the 
cities  and  towns  that  lay  in  the  way  of  his  march,  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered. Those  persons  who  escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror,  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  two  furious  parties,  each  of  whom  perse- 
cuted their  opponents  with  unfeeling  cruelty.  Civil  war  and  assassina- 
tion became  the  consequence  of  their  unbridled  rage,  and  the  priests  them- 
selves were  not  exempt  from  the  popular  fury. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  suspended  by  the  death  of  Nero.  Three 
emperors  mounted  the  throno;  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius;  all  of  whom 
died  violent  deaths.  At  length  Vespasian  was  elected  to  the  purple.  He 
immediately  sent  his  son,  Titus,  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  the  war  which  he 
had  so  successfully  begun.  Titus  havmg  arrived  before  Jerusalem  pre- 
vious to  the  feast  of  Kaster,  took  his  station  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and, 
investing  the  city,  he  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  fianked  with  thirty  tow- 
ers.   The  magazines  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  most  cruel  faii'inf 
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raged  within  the  city;  but,  notwithstanding  their  terrible  situation,  the  be. 
sieged  refused  the  advantageous  conditions  offered  to  them  by  the  Romaii 
general.  At  length  he  became  master  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly  re- 
duced  to  ashes,  and  also  of  the  temple.  A  scene  of  butchery  then  com 
menced,  and  was  continued  for  several  days,  until  Jerusalem  was  left  al- 
together desolate. 

According  to  Josephus,  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  dur 
ing  the  siege,  and  at  the  capture ;  and  those  that  were  taken  prisoners 
were  made  slaves.  The  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem  were  not  confined  to 
the  Jews  of  that  city,  but  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  people  under  the 
Roman  power ;  some  were  thrown  to  ferocious  beasts  at  the  public  games 
and  others  sold  into  bondage.  The  sufferings,  indeed,  of  the  devoted  in-' 
habitants,  fraught  as  some  of  the  scenes  are  with  thrilling  interest,  are 
such  as  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate,  and  over  which  pity  is  glad 
to  throw  a  veil. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  SINCE  THE  DESTRUCTION  Oh 

JERUSALEM. 

Thb  Jews,  obliged  to  quit  their  country,  irritated  and  provoked  by  the 
cruel  treatment  they  had  received,  meditated  to  avenge  themselves  of  iheir 
enemies.  They  began  to  put  their  murderous  designs  into  execution  at 
the  city  of  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where,  since 
their  fliglit,  they  had  increased  considerably.  They  were  headed  by  an 
enterprising  but  artful  man,  named  Andrew,  under  whom  they  not  only 
committed  the  greatest  excesses,  but  also  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Egyptians,  and  even  over  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Trajan  found 
himself  obliged  to  march  an  army  against  (hem ;  but  they  were  not  re- 
duced  until  after  several  engagements,  maintained  with  the  greatest  ob- 
stinacy ;  they  were  at  length  overcome,  and  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
rather  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  than  as  rebels  against  the  power  of 
Rome.  Lybia  became  so  far  depopulated  in  this  conflict,  that  the  Ro 
mans  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  colony  to  repeople  the  waste. 

The  Jews,  notwithstanding  their  recent  misfortunes  in  Palestine,  atrajn 
revolted.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  sent  Julius  Severus  against 
them.  This  general  (according  to  Dion),  killed  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  different  battles ;  and,  he  further  asserts,  they  could  not  reckon 
those  that  perished  by  famine,  or  otherwise;  so  that  very  few  Jews  es- 
caped in  this  war.  They  razed  (continues  Dion),  fifty  fortified  castles, 
pillaged  and  burnt  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  and  made' 
such  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  country,  that  all 
Judea  was  in  a  manner  converted  into  a  desert.  Before  this  massacre 
the  number  of  Jews,  according  to  calculations  made  under  Nero,  and  es- 
timating those  destroyed  under  Titus,  amounted  to  two  million  five  hund- 
red  and  forty-six  thousand  persons.  Adrian,  after  having  ruined  and  mas- 
sacred  the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  number,  prohibited,  by  a  solemn 
edict,  confirmed  in  the  senate,  any  of  those  (hat  had  escaped  the  sword, 
from  rrturning  into  their  own  country ;  and  from  that  time  this  unfortu- 
nate people  have  been  entirely  dispersed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  numbers  which  perished  in  the  succes 
sive  overthrows  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  is  clear  that  very  considerable 
colonies  of  them  settled  in  different  countries,  as  the  travels  of  the  apos- 
ties  alone  amply  testify.  In  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  many  other  places, 
there  were  flourishing  communities.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  others  pursued  handicraft  trades, 
mar  ^  practised  as  physicians,  but  most  of  them  turned  their  attention  to 
c<.  timercial  speculations,  and  soon  became  notorious  for  their  wealth  and 
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itverreaching  cupidity.  In  the  fifth  century  they  were  banished  from  Al 
exandria,  where  they  had  been  estabhshea  from  the  time  of  Alexander. 
They  rendered  themselves  the  ridicule  of  all  nations  by  their  enthusiaara 
in  favour  of  a  false  Messiah,  wlio  iippeaied  at  the  time  in  Candia.  This 
impostor,  who  was  named  Moses,  and  pretended  to  be  the  ancient  legis- 
lator of  the  Jews,  asserted  that  he  had  descended  from  Heaven,  in  order 
to  enable  the  children  of  Abraham  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

A  new  revolt  in  Palestine,  in  the  sixth  contuiy,  served  to  show  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  increase  of  the  massacres  of 
that  people.  Phocias  drove  them  from  Antioch,  and  Hcracliiis  from  Je- 
rusalem. While  some  of  the  scattered  families  resorted  to  Egypt,  Babylon, 
and  other  polished  countries  in  the  East,  there  were  others  who  settled  in 
Arabia,  penetrated  to  China,  or  wandered  over  the  European  continent. 
But  many  still  remained  in  Palestine.  After  tlic  conversion  of  thi;  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity,  Judea  became  an  object  of  reli{{ious  veneration, 
and  the  empress  Helena  repaired  thither  in  pilgrimage,  and  built  various 
splendid  temples.  A  crowd  of  pilgrims  resorted  thither  subsequently  from 
every  part  of  the  world  ;  tiie  most  numerous  arriving  from  the  west,  over 
whicii  the  church  of  Rome  had  fully  established  its  domination.  In  the 
conunencementof  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  entire  change  took  place 
Judea  was  among  the  countries  first  exposed  to  the  fanatical  followers  o 
Mahomet,  and  soon  fell  under  their  sway.  But  when  the  Turks  poured 
in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer  observed  the  same  courtesy.  They  pro- 
faned the  holy  places,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  outrages  being  con- 
veyed to  Europe,  roused  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  into  those  expedi- 
tions called  the  crusades.  All  Europe  seemed  to  pour  itself  upon  Asia; 
the  Saracen  armies  were  routed,  Jerusalem  taken  by  storm,  and  its  gar- 
rison put  to  the  sword.  The  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon, was  made  king;  and  a  petty  Christian  sovereignty  established,  which 
endured  for  above  eighty  years ;  the  Holy  Land  continually  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  Christian  and  Saracen.  The  Mahometan  states,  whose 
resources  were  all  at  hand,  gradually,  however,  regained  the  ascendancy. 
In  1187  Judea  was  conquered  by  Saladin  ;  on  the  decline  of  whose  king- 
dom it  passed  through  various  hands,  till,  in  the  16th  century,  it  was 
eventually  sivallowed  up  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Great  calamities  to  the  Jews  occurred  during  tlie  crusades.  Wherever 
llie  fanatical  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Palestine  passed,  they 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  once  happy  land  of 
Canaan,  and  the  people  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt  robbed 
them  of  tlieir  valuables  without  remorse.  The  persecution  was  general, 
their  furious  enemies  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  extirpate  the  very  name 
of  Israel.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  both  Mahometans  and 
Jews  being  animated  by  a  like  haired  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find 
them  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Africa 
and  Spain.  Nay,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  Jews  not 
only  enjoyed  toleration,  but  they  cultivated  science,  and  were  entrusted 
with  the  high  offices  of  state. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  Franco,  banished 
them  twice  from  his  kingdom;  and  during  the  reign  of  Piiilip  le  Bel, 
they  were  accused,  and  not  without  justice,  of  cruel  exactions  and  usvt 
rious  extortions.  They  were  also  accused  with  having  committed  outra- 
ges against  the  host,  of  having  crucified  children  on  Good  Friday,  of  hav- 
ing insulted  the  image  of  Jesus  Cinist,  &c.  They  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  judges  ;  and,  although  no  proof  whatever  was  brought  for- 
ward to  substantiate  their  guilt,  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  populace 
to  be  deidt  with  according  to  their  pleasure.  Philip  banislied  them  en- 
tirely from  France  in  I30d,  and  confiscated  all  their  effects.  Louis  X., 
his  successor,  permitted  them  to  re-establish  themselves  in  his  kingdom, 
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on  condition  of  their  pnying  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  reign  o» 
Pliilip  tin;  Long,  brother  anil  succfsaor  of  Louis,  they  were  masgacred 
uiid  piiiiigud.  In  1395,  Ciiarlcs  V.  banished  them  and  confiscated  all  their 
properly.  This  was  tiieir  fourth  and  last  banishment.  In  1393  they 
experit-ncod  in  Germany  a:^treatment  similar  to  that  which  they  had  re- 
ceived  in  France.  In  Castile  they  purchased  their  peace  at  a  high  price' 
but  in  CutaUniia,  Arragon,  and  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  they  were  most 
horribly  persecuted,  and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  4i{  them  were 
compelled  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  appear  so  to  do. 

At  llie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jews  established  in  Per- 
tugal  underwent  all  the  mischief  with  which  Moses  menaced  their  nation 
In  150G,  during  lliree  days  successively,  they  were  barbarously  massa- 
cred at  Lisbon  :  yet  as  if  not  content  with  taking  away  their  lives,  tliev 
took  those  among  them  whom  they  had  mutilated  or  mortally  wounded 
and  burnt  them  by  heaps  in  the  public  squares.  Two  thousand  perished 
in  this  manner.  The  fathers  not  daring  to  weep  for  their  children  nor  the 
children  for  their  fathers,  they  were  mutually  overcome  by  despair  on 
seeing  each  other  dragged  away  to  torment.  In  the  eighth  century  we 
find  tnem  the  property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised  absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this  abject  state 
they  remained  under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early  Plantaganets,  who 
harassed  them  by  the  most  cruel  exactions,  and  often  treated  them' with 
great  barbarity.  In  proof  of  this,  wo  need  only  refer  to  the  reigns  o( 
Richard  I.,  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Kdward  I.  If  we  pursue  their  history 
in  other  Kuropean  countries,  we  shall  find  that  if  we  except  the  Italian 
republics,  and  Spain  while  under  the  dominion  of  its  Arab  conquerors 
the  Jews  everywhere  found  themselves  the  objects  of  persecution.  Oil 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  into  Spain  and  Portugnal,  that  dread 
tribunal  condemned  thousands  to  tho  flames,  before  it  commenced  its  di- 
abolical proceedings  against  those  Christians  who  differed  from  the  see 
of  Rome  :  and  it  was  not  until  the  Protestant  states  were  strong  enouoh 
to  break  asunder  the  shackles  of  religious  intolerance,  that  the  Jew  had 
any  chance  of  ensuring  his  personal  safety. 

We  thus  see  that  in  different  ages  the  Jews  have  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  persecutions  and  massacres :  but  though  the  annihilation  of  the 
race  seemed  inevitable,  their  numbers  were  still  very  considerable;  and 
they  exercised  then,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  no  little  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  civilized  nations.  Since  arts  and  learning  have  revived  in 
Europe,  they  have  felt  the  benefit  of  that  humane  enlightenment,  which 
has  extended  all  over  the  globe.  France,  Holland,  Austria,  and  most  of  the 
German  slates,  allow  them  the  rights  o?  citizenship;  England  and  Prussia 
tolerate  and  protect  them  ;  in  many  of  the  British  colonies  they  are  ainono 
the  principal  merchants  and  traders ;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugaf, 
hey  are  at  least  suffered  to  reside  unmolested.  Tlie  attention  of  the 
British  nation  has  of  late  years  been  particularly  directed  towards  the  irn- 
pnivement  of  their  political  condition  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
But  upon  the  latter  topic,  as  well  as  the  probable  restoratioii  of  the  Jews 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion  ;  both 
are  concealed  from  mortal  ken  by  the  impenetrable  veil  which  enwraps 
futurity. 


ARMENIA. 

The  ancient  history  of  this  large  and  warlike  people  is  connected  witii 
that  of  tlie  several  mighty  nations  who  in  turn  filled  the  world  with  the 
terror  of  their  names.  Its  first  king  appears  to  have  been  Scylhon,  the 
next  Barzanes,  after  whose  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  sevoral 
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petty  kingdoms.  The  Medes  under  Aetyat^es  subsequently  subdued  Arme- 
nia, which  was  reduced  to  a  province  under  Persian  governors.  It  was 
afterwards  divided  into  Major  and  Minor  by  Artarias  and  Zadriades,  who 
having  united  their  forces,  established  each  himself  in  his  respective  prov- 
ince, indepenoent  of  his  master ;  the  former  possessing  Armenia  Major, 
t!ie  other  Minor.  They  were  contemporary  with  Hannibal,  who  planned 
fur  Artarias  the  celebrated  town  of  Artarata.  Assisted  by  the  Roman 
alliance,  these  usurpers  maintained  their  power  in  spite  of  the  several 
attacks  of  their  former  master,  Antiochus.  After  their  death,  the  Arme- 
iiiana  suffered  considerable  loss  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians.  Marc  An- 
tony put  Artavardes,  tho  sovereign  of  Armenia,  to  death,  to  make  room 
for  Alexander,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra ;  others  say  that  he  led  him 
captive  to  Rome  in  golden  chains.  Trajan  reduced  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  his  successor, 
it  had  its  own  kings,  dependent  on  the  emperor.  Although  St.  Barthol- 
omew is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Armenia,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Christian  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Saracens  subdued  it  in  a.  d.  687,  who  gave  way  to  the  Tiir lis  about 
a  century  afterwards.     It  was  then  called  Turcomania. 

Armenia  partially  recovered  its  independence,  but  was  again  subdued 
by  Occadan  or  Heccate,  son  of  Genghis,  first  khan  of  the  Tartars.  A 
remnant  of  the  royal  family  of  Armenia  still  remained  ;  and  we  find  one 
of  them,  Leo,  came  to  England  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  II.  against 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  throne.  Armenia 
was  again  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  in  1572.  Selim  II.  re- 
duced it  to  a  Turkish  province,  in  1522 ;  the  greater  part  of  which  still 
remains  subject  to  the  Crescent. 


ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  nominally  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  history 
is  diversified,  and  mixed  up  with  the  various  fortunes  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  Looked  upon  as  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because 
very  slightly  explored  by  them,  Albania,  better  known  to  those  celebra- 
ted people  as  Illyricum,  and  Epirus,  still  retains  the  simplicity  of  prim- 
itive habits,  so  that  it  is  emphatically  called  the  Scythia  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  ancient  historians  describe  the  inhabitants  of  this  couniry 
as  peculiarly  fierce  and  intractable.  The  remoloness  of  its  situation,  and 
want  of  union  among  the  severftl  tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of 
Albania,  rendered  the  valour  of  its  people  of  little  consequence  to  the 
general  aflTairs  of  Greece,  and  accordingly  we  find  them  but  slightly 
mixed  up  with  Grecian  politics.  Under  the  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  one  of 
the  most  consummate  generals  of  antiquity,  who  waged  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  Albanians,  or  Epirotes,  routed  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  held  that  country  in  subjection;  but  their  con- 
quest ended  with  the  death  of  their  commander,  and  they  in  turn  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  Romans  made  some  settlements  in  their  country,  and  availed 
themselves  '  f  the  many  fine  harbours  to  be  found  along  its  coast.  At 
their  decline,  along  with  other  portions  of  that  once  mighty  empire,  Al- 
bania fell  a  prey  to  Alaric  and  the  Goths,  althoush  some  of  their  descend- 
ants afterwards  regained  possession  of  the  northern  district.  Sigismund, 
one  of  its  kings,  was  celebrated  for  his  alliance  with  Theodoric,  the 
victor  of  Clovis  and  Odoacer,  a.  d.  526.  Albania  now  became  the  prey 
of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  till  it  was  settled  within  its  present  limits, 
iinder  the  Bulgarians,  in  870.    As  the  Greek  empire  declined,  the  Alba- 
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nians  again  rose  to  distinction,  and  at  last  re-cstablislied  their  independ- 
ence, in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
were  masters  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Greece.  Forming  a 
fourth  division  of  the  army  of  Nicepiiorus  Basilices,  a.  d,  107f>,  ihey 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  During  the  next  century,  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  there  were  several  settlements  on  their  coasts  by  the 
Sicilians,  Franks,  and  other  nations.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantino- 
pie,  1204,  Michael  Angelus  established  an  independent  government  in  this 
district.  Albania  has  cut  some  figure  in  the  Hiinuls  of  the  last  forty  years 
chiefly  through  the  enterprising  spirit- and  politic  conduct  of  Ali  Paeha' 
who  raised  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  which  long  kept  the  Turks,  who' 
were  nominally  his  masters,  in  a  state  of  fear  to  attack  him.  After  amass* 
ing  immense  treasures,  and  keeping  up  independent  alliaii(;es  with  the 
European  powers,  he  was,  in  1822,  finally  cut  off  by  the  Turkish  officers. 
'"'he  modern  name  of  Albania  is  Arnaout. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 


(WITH  SYRIA.) 


The  early  history  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  China,  is  so  involved  in  obscu. 
rity  and  fable,  that  for  many  ages  it  must  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  for 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  conmion  sense,  in  a  work  professedly  historical, 
to  narrate  the  marvcltuus  actions  ascribed  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Typlion,  Apollo, 
and  a  host  of  ideal  personages  who,  as  we  are  told,  over  Egypt  "once 
held  sway."  After  those  purely  fabulous  ages,  the  first  king  who 
makes  his  appearance,  in  the  times  called  heroic,  but  without  any  certain 
date,  is  Menes,  who  is  by  some  considered  the  same  with  Misraim,  the 
son  of  Ham.  He  drained  the  lower  part  of  Egypt,  converting  that  which 
was  before  a  morass,  into  firm  ground;  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile,  so 
as  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  that  river  having  before  his 
time  washed  the  foot  of  a  sandy  mountain  in  Lybia ;  built  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis ;  instituted  solemn  festivals  and  other  religious  rites  ;  instructed  his 
subjects  in  many  valuable  arts,  and  accomplished  a  variety  of  wonders 
usually  attributed  to  the  founders  of  kingdoms. 

It  being  impossible  to  follow  the  succession  of  princes,  it  must  suffice 
to  stale,  that  after  the  death  of  Menes,  Egypt  was  divided  into  several 
dynasties,  or  principalities;  but  its  most  natural  and  permanent  division 
appears  to  have  been  into  three  portions,  sometimes  under  one,  and  some- 
times under  different  kings.  The  most  southerly  portion  was  called  Up 
per  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  the  capital  of  which  was  Thebes,  still  remarkable 
for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its  remains.  The  central  part,  or 
Middle  Egypt,  had  Memphis  for  its  capital,  situated  opposite  to  the  mod- 
ern capital  Cairo.  Lower  Egypt  was  the  country  along  the  branches  of 
the  Nile,  as  it  approached  the  sea;  many  large  cities  were  built  in  this 
tract,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  Heliopolis. 

We  learn  that  some  ages  afterwards  (b.  c.  2084),  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
the  Hycsos,  a  pastoral  tribe  from  the  north,  who  penetrated  to  Nubia,  and 
established  themselves  in  that  country,  and  in  ICgypt,  as  the  sovereign 
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power.    These  are  known  as  "  the  shepherd  kings,"  and  they  were  even 
tually  expelled  by  Amosis,  king  or  Lower  E(>ypt,  a.  c.  1825. 

Various  princes  succeeded,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  Pliaraoh.  The 
Israelites  settled  in  Kgypt,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  from 
which  they  were  delivered  by  Divine  interference  ;  and,  as  we  are  further 
informed  in  Holy  Writ,  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  all  his  host,  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  mc'  stinguished  prince  of  this  race  was 
Sesostris,  who  marched  victoriously  through  both  Africa  and  Asia,  as  far 
as  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Qangcs,  and  enriched  Egypt  with  the  booty 
ho  acquired.  After  his  return,  he  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six  dis- 
tricts or  governments. 

In  725  B.  c,  Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquered  Egypt  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  natural  successors ;  but  after  the  reign  of  Tharaca,  his  grand- 
son, d  period  of  anarchy  followed,  and  Egypt  was  divided  among  twelve 
kiii^s ;  one  of  these,  Psammetichus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks, 
subdued  his  competitors,  and  became  sole  monarch,  a.  c.  670.  After  his 
deiitli,  the  Kgyptain  kings  continued  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  of  Judca  and  Assyria,  attended  with  various  success,  and 
were  ai  last  reduced  to  Persian  subjection  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus, B.  c.  525.  The  Persians  remained  masters  of  Egypt  until  the  year 
327  8.  c,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  Persians  having  made  themselves 
odious  to  the  people  by  their  exactions,  and  by  their  contempt  of  the 
Egyptian  religion.  Alexander,  as  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  per- 
mitted the  conquered  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs.  He  founded 
Alexandria,  which  soon  became  the  deposit  of  the  commerce  of  tho  East ; 
and  it  ceased  not  to  flourish  imtil  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  After  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  Ptolemy 
Sotcr,  one  of  his  generals,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  Egypt, 
and  Ills  descendants  enjoyed  it  till  the  year  30  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  became  a  province  of  that  em- 
pire after  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

The  Ptolemies  governed  Egypt  for  293  years.  The  first  four  o!  the 
family  were  active  and  wise  princes,  who  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  encouragod  literature  and  the  arts.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  established  an  academy  of  learned  men 
at  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  celebrated  library  at  that  city,  which, 
at  the  Roman  conquest,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  Julius  Ceesar's  attack  on  Alexandria; 
but  tlie  hisses  were  replaced  in  succeeding  centuries,  until  the  7th  aftei 
Christ,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Mohammedan  caliph 
Omar.  For  nearly  seven  centuries  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Roman  and 
Greek  empires,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary,  as  it  were, 
of  Rome.  It  then  remained  under  tiie  power  of  the  Mohammedan  caliphs 
till  the  beginning  of  the  12lh  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Turcomans,  who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Mamelukes,  1250. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  were  always  considered  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  rniijire,  and  their  manners  were,  in  some  particulars,  regulated  by 
set  rules;  among  which,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions  for 
their  tables  were  allotted.  If  a  king,  during  his  reign,  governed  arbitra- 
rily, or  unjustly,  his  memory  was  condeained  after  his  death.  No  people 
were  ever  more  idolatrous  or  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians.  Men,  an- 
imals, and  even  plants  were  the  objects  of  their  worship;  but  the  deities 
Isis  mid  Osiris  were  in  the  greatest  repute,  ami  adored  generally  through- 
out the  country.  They  also  especially  worshiped  Apis,  a  bull,  dedicated 
to  O.siris,  at  Memphis;  and  Mnevis,  a  similar  bull  at  Heliopolis.  Hut 
every  city  had  its  sacred  animal ;  a  stork,  a  cat,  a  monkey,  a  crocodile, 
or  a  goal ;  any  irreverence  to  which  was  severely  punished,  and  an  in- 
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jury  held  deserving  of  dealh.  The  tribunal  of  Kgypt  was  compoied  of 
thirty  judges,  chosen  from  among  the  priests  of  Heliopolis,  of  Memphis 
and  of  Thebes;  who  administered  justice  to  the  people  gratuitously,  the 
prince  allowing  them  a  suHicenl  revenue  to  enable  them  so  to  do. 

The  Egyptians  had  two  kinds  of  writing;  one  snored,  and  one  common. 
The  former  was  the  representation  of  ideas  by  figures  of  animalM,  or 
other  sensible  objects,  called  hieroglyphics;  many  incriptions  uf  which 
still  exist,  as  do  mscriptions  and  writings  in  the  common  character.    The 

Eriests  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  the  hieroglynhics  were 
nown  to  them  alone.  Philosophy  was  early  cultivated  by  the  kgypiiang, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  taught  in  Iheir  schools,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  repaired.  They  also  m;ide  great  pro- 
gress in  astronomy  and  g.e(imetry,  and  in  the  arts,  particularly  of  archi. 
tecture,  of  which  the  whole  country  still  offers  extensive  columns,  obe. 
lisks,  and  those  stupendous  specimens  of  human  labour,  the  pyramids. 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  Kgypt  after  it  became  possessed  by 
the  Mamelukes,  of  whom  it  may  be  as  well  to  speak.  According  to  M. 
Volney,  they  came  originally  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  the  flaxen  colour  of  their  hair.  The  expedition  of  the  Tartars, 
ih  1227,  proved  indirectly  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  Kgypt.' 
These  merciless  conquerors,  having  slaughtered  till  they  were  weary, 
brought  along  with  them  an  immense  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  with 
whom  they  filled  all  the  markets  in  Asia.  The  Turks  purchased  about 
twelve  thousand  young  men,  whom  they  bred  up  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
which  they  soon  excelled  in;  but,  becoming  mutinous,  they  deposed  and 
murdered  the  sultan  Malek,  in  1260.  The  Mamelukes  having  tlius  got 
possession  of  the  government,  and  neither  understanding  nor  valuing  any- 
thing but  the  art  of  war,  every  species  of  learning  decayed  in  Kgypt,  and 
a  degree  of  barbarism  was  introduced.  Neither  was  their  empire  of  long 
duration,  notwithstanding  their  marliul  abilities;  for  as  they  depended 
upon  the  Christian  slaves,  chiefly  brought  from  Circassia,  whom  they 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  war,  and  thus  filling  up  their  ranks, 
these  new  Mamelukes,  or  Uorgites  as  they  were  at  first  called,  in  time 
rose  upon  their  masters,  and  transferred  the  government  to  themsi^ives, 
about  A.  D.  1382.  They  became  famous  for  ferocious  valour;  were  almost 
perpetually  engaged  in  wars  either  foreign  or  domestic  ;  and  their  domin- 
ion lasted  till  1517,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  snl- 
tan.  The  Mamelukes  defended  themselves  with  incredible  bravery,  but, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  defeated  in  almost  every  engagement. 
Cairo,  their  capital,  was  taken,  and  a  lorrible  slaughter  made  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  sultan,  Tuman  Bey,  was  forced  to  fly ;  and,  having  col- 
lected  all  his  forces,  he  ventured  a  decisive  battle.  The  most  romantic 
efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  innumerable 
multitude  which  composed  the  Turkish  army.  Most  of  his  men  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  unhappy  prince  was  himself  taken  and  put  to  dealh. 
With  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  sultan  Selim  commenced  his  government  of  Egypt  by  an  unexam- 
pled act  of  wholesale  butchery.  Having  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  caused  all  the  prisoners  (upwards  of  thiiiy 
thousand),  to  be  beheaded  in  his  presence,  and  their  bodies  thrown  iilo 
th<'  river.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, but  proposed  a  new  form  of  government,  by  which  the  power, 
being  distributed  among  the  different  members  of  the  state,  should  preserve 
an  equilibrium ;  so  that  the  dependence  of  the  whole  should  be  upon  him- 
self. With  this  view,  he  chose  from  among  those  Mamelukes  who  harf 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  a  divan,  or  council  of  regency,  consisting  o' 
the  pacha  and  chiefs  of  the  spv^>,^  iniljfary  corps.  The  former  was  U 
notify  to  this  council  the  orders  n(  ihr  porte,  to  send  the  tribute  to  Con 
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itantiiiople,  and  provide  Tor  the  safety  of  guvnrnment  both  external  and 
iiitcriiitl ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mrmbcra  of  the  council  had  a  right 
to  n'jcct  the  orders  of  the  pacha,  or  even  of  depoHin^  him,  provided  they 
i-otild  aRsiKii  HUiDcicni  reasons.      All  tlie  uivfl  and  political  ordiiiaiicea 
mii'*t  idHU  be  ratified  by  them,     liesides  ihm,  he  funned  the  whole  body 
iiili)  :i  kind  of  republic;    for  which  purpose  he  iN.siied  an  edict,  Nlatini;, 
'■'riioiiKh.  I)y  the  help  of  the  Aliiii|;hty,  we  have  conquered  the  whole  kiiiK- 
(loin  oi^  ^'l^ypt  will)  our  invincible  iinnies,  ncvi  rihelcH8  our  beiievolt'iitl- 
IS  willinif  to  grant  to  the  iweiity-four  saiigiacs  of  Kgypt  a  republican  ^ov- 
III  Mient,"  ice.     The  conditions  and  re^julations  then  follow,   the  most 
nil    irtant  of  which  are  those  which  make  it  incumbent  on  the  republic  to 
|ii,iU(le  twelve  thousand  troops  at  its  own  expense  in  time  of  peace,  and 
;iK  many  as  may  be  neccHsary  for  its  protection  in  time  of  war  ;  and  also 
to  M'lid  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  certain  xuin  in  money  annually  as  tribute, 
Willi  i«i.\  hundred  thouMand  measures  of  corn,  and  four  hniKircd  tliou>iund 
(if  barley.     Upon  these  conditions  the  Mamelukes  were  to  have  a  free 
l^ovcniment  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kjiypt,  indcncndent  of  the  Turkish 
lieutenant.    Thus  the  power  of  the  MamelukcH  siill  continued  in  a  consid- 
irable  degree,  and  gradually  increased  so  much  iis  to  threaten  a  loss  of 
(liiininion  to  the  Turks;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  a 
residence  of  nearly  six  centuries,  they  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
I'oiiiiliy-    They  formed  no  alliance  with  tli';  females  of  Kgypt,  but  had 
llieir  wives  brought  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  the  adjacent  countries  ; 
so  that,  according  to  Volney,  their  oflspring  invariably  became  extinct  in 
tlie  second  generation;    they  were  therefore  perpetuated  by  the  same 
means  by  which  they  were  first  established;  that  is,  their  rauKs  were  re- 
cruited by  slaves  brougiit  from  their  original  country.     Indeed,  as  many 
iviiiers  have  remarked,  the  Circassian  territories  have  at  all  times  been  a 
mirsiery  of  slaves.     Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  when  they  consti- 
(iitcd  the  whole  military  force,  and  had  acquired  the  entire  government  of 
Ryypt,  the  Mamelukes,  together  with  the  Serradijes,  a  kind  of  mounted 
iloiiiostics,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.     Some  hundreds  of  tlioin 
wore  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  to  maintain  the 
tiithority  of  their  corps  and  collect  tribute  ;  but  the  main  body  constantly 
remained  at  Cairo.     "Strangers  to  each  other,  bound  by  no  ties  as  parents 
or  children,  placed  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  coin- 
iiinii,  despised  as  renegades  by  the  Turks,  ignorant  and  superstitious  from 
idiication,  ferocious,  perfidious,  seditious,  and  corrupted  by  every  species 
.ifdiibauchery,  the  disorders  and  cruelties  which  accompanied  their  licen- 
tious rule  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.     Sovereignty  to 
iliem  was  to  have  the  means  of  possessing  more  women,  toys,  horses,  and 
slaves,  than  others ;  of  managing  the  court  of  Constantinople,  so  as  to 
elude  the  tribute  or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan ;  and  of  multiplying  parti- 
'ons,  countermining  plots,  and  destroying  secret  enemies  by  the  dagger 
or  poison.     But  with  all  this,  they  are  brave  in  the  extreme.    Their  beys, 
iiiiti  even  the  common  soldiers,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  magnifi- 
ci'iice  and  costliness  of  their  accoutrements,  though  these  were  in  general 
clumsy  and  heavy.     Doing  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
liDrsemanship,  they  were  admirable  horsemen  ;  and  used  the  scimitar,  car 
liiiie,  pistol,  and  lance,  with  almost  unequalled  skill  and  vigour." 

About  the  year  174G,  Ibrahim,  an  ollTiccr  of  the  Janissaries,  rendered 
himself  in  reality  master  of  Egypt,  having  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
jf  the  twenty-four  beys,  or  sangiacs,  eight  were  of  his  household;  so 
.hat  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  attaching  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  bis 
jorps  to  his  interest,  the  pacha  became  altogether  unable  to  oppose  him, 
jiid  the  orders  of  the  sultan  were  less  respected  than  those  of  Ibrahim. 
At  his  death,  in  1757,  his  family  continued  to  rule  inadespotiir  manner:  but 
*a^\iig  wav  among  each  other,  Ali  Bey,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in 
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Iho  diaturbaiim,  in  1700  oviirciiiiui  thit  nit,  and  for  ■omctime  rendered 
hiina«!ir  abmiliito  master  of  Kityjit.  Thm  rmmrkiihlf  iniui  whs  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  nml  hud  hticn  piirchnNcil  wh«  ii  ti  youth  in  Ihu  slave  niurkut  m 
Cfairo;  tint  bnni;  [lo^HcrNi-d  of  t<ri!ia  tiibMitu,  umi  or  a  niuit  anihitnnis  turn 
of  mind,  h«',  afii-r  a  viiri'  ly  of  »'Xtnu»rilnmry  /nlvonlurfiii,  wnn  apiMum,;,] 
one  of  tho  twciiiy-four  lny«  of  Kaypl-  'l'li«'  I'oiti;,  Ijciiijf  at  thai  iimt'  oii 
the  eve  of  a  dai>t!('rouM  war  with  UiinMia,  liud  not  loisuri!  to  attuinl  to  the 
procofdirisiN  of  Ali  Key;  ho  that  h«i  had  an  ()|)|iortiuiity  of  viKoroiiHly  pru- 
■ocutin^r  IiIh  >h'r<i({iiH.  IIin  llrHt  ifxpfditioii  mum  uvtaniMl  an  Arabian  (iruK-e 
iiunii'd  llaiMMian;  againHt  wliDni  h<*  Ni:nl  hin  fuvonritu  Mohammed  lUfv, 
under  prctoiico  tliat  the  former  hud  conciuUMl  a  lrl■a^tnr(i  entruHted  with 
iiim  by  It>rahini,  umi  tliat  ho  allordcd  priit(M;tiim  to  rebelH.  Having  dt.. 
stroyed  thin  nnfortunalo  iiiirxHt,  lie  ncxr  heuan  to  put  in  cxeeiition  a  plan 
proposed  to  liiin  by  u  younn  Venetian  merchant,  of  renderiiit;  (icdda,  the 
port  of  Mecca,  an  emporium  for  all  tlio  commerce  of  India;  and  he  even 
imagined  he  hIiouIiI  be  able  to  ninkii  tint  I'lnroiieahU  abandon  liiu  passage 
to  the  Indies  hy  the  Cape  of  Wood  I1o|hi.  VVith  iliis  view,  he  fitted  out 
some  vu-iHe|»  at  Suez;  and,  maniiinu  llnnn  with  Mamelukes,  cuininaiided 
the  bey  Ma.iHan  tu  sail  with  thinn  to  (jleiida,  and  tieii^u  upon  it,  whilu  a 
body  of  cavalry  undor  MohamnMul  Iley  advanced  a({ainHl  the  town.  Holh 
these  eomminsions  w(^re  ttxecnled  accordniK  to  Ins  widh,  and  All  bec;iuie 
quite  intoxicated  with  his  siieeeHS.  Notliiijij  but  idcuH  rf  conquest  now 
occupied  bin  mind,  without  coimideriiiu  the  immeiKse  Jispiuportion  be- 
tween hiH  own  force  and  that  of  tiio  (fraud  Hui({nior.  ('i/cuiuHtances  were 
tlien  indetd  very  favouruble  to  liiM  NchitmeH.  The  si  cik  Dalier  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  Portu  in  Syria,  and  the  pacha  of  Damascus  had 
80  exasperated  the  people  by  his  extortnuN,  that  they  were  ready  fur  a 
revolt. 

Having  made  the  iKutessary  preparations,  Ali  Hey  despatched  about  five 
hundred  Mamelukes  to  lake  |ioHHcssion  of  (Ja/a,  and  thus  secure  an  en- 
trance into  ral*!Htine.  (JHinaii,  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  hosvever,  no 
sooner  hi;ard  of  the  invaHicni  than  he  prepared  for  war,  while  the  troops 
of  Ali  Hey  held  ihcmselves  ill  ntadiiiesH  to  fly  on  the  first  attack.  Sheik 
Daber  hastened  to  their  asfiisl  iikk;,  while  Uimiaii  fled  without  even  offer- 
ing to  make  the  least  resistancd  ;  tlins  leaving  the  enemy  masters  of  hII 
Palestine.  The  combined  army  of  Ali  Hey  and  Sheik  Daher  afterward 
marched  to  Damascus  ;  where  the  [laclias  wailed  for  them,  and  oiithelJtIi 
of  June,  1771,  a  decisive  action  took  place:  the  Mamelukes  andSafadiaus 
(the  name  of  Daher's  subjects)  riislKMl  on  the  Turka  with  such  fury,  that, 
terrified  at  their  courage,  tlie  latttir  inimediattdy  fled  ;  and  the  allies  became 
masters  of  the  country,  taking  poHHeNMion  of  the  city  without  opposition. 
The  castle  ahme  resisted,  lis  niiiiouM  fortification  had  not  a  single  can- 
non ;  but  it  was  surrounded  |jy  a  muddy  ditidi,  and  behind  the  ruins  were 
posted  a  few  musquetcers;  and  tlicMo  alone  were  sufficient  to  check  tlii$ 
army  of  cavalry.  As  the  bi'Miegcd,  however,  were  already  conquered  by 
their  fears,  they  capilultited  on  the  third  lay,  and  the  place  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded next  morning,  ulien,  at  daybn  ak,  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion took  place.  This  was  no  less  tliau  llin  defection  of  Moliammed  Bey 
himself,  whom  Osinan  had  gained  over  in  a  conference  during  the  iiijfiu. 
At  the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  Higiial  of  surrender  was  expected,  this 
treacherous  general  stiundcd  a  l'elr(;at,  and  liirned  toward  Kgypt  w;lli  all 
his  cavalry,  flying  with  as  great  pntcipilalioii  as  if  he  had  been  pursued 
by  a  superior  army  Midi.niniied  contiiiiicd  his  inarch  with  such  celerity, 
that  ihc  report  of  his  ai  iivil  in  Kgypt  icaelied  Cairo  only  six  lioinvs  before 
him.  Thus  Ali  Hey  found  hiiiiHelf  at  oiwu!  d(q)rived  of  all  his  expeeta- 
tiont  of  eoiKjuest ;  and,  w  hat  w  as  iiide(  d  galling,  he  found  a  traitor  whom 
he  durst  not  punish,  at  the  head  of  his  forcea.  A  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune now  took  place.     Several  vuBsels  lacleit  with  corn  for  Sheik  Dalier 
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weif  taken  by  a  Ituisian  privateer;  .iml  Mohammed  Dey,  whom  he  dc- 
ii|{ii«'il   to  liHVo  put  to  death,  not  only  made  his  encnpe,  but  wan  to  well 
■tlcni!o(l  that  ho  could  not  be  attacked.     Ilia  followers  continumK  daily 
to  increase   in  number,  Mohammed  8oon  became  suflicienlly  strong  to 
inarch  toward   Cairo ;  and,  in  April,  177'J,  havintf  defeated  the  troops  of 
Ali  in  a  rencontre,  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand,  while  the  latter  had 
iciirct'ly  time  to  make  liis  encapo  with  vl^rht  hundred  Mamelukes.     With 
diftifiilly  he  was  enabled  to  get  to  Syria  by  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Daher, 
whom  he  immediately  joined  with  the  troops  he  had  with  him.     The 
Turks  under  Usman  were  at  that  time  beNiegini;  Sidon,  but  raised  the 
gip|;i!  on  tlie  apjiroaeh  of  the  allied  army,  consisting  of  about  neven  thou- 
guiid  cavalry.     'I'liouirh  the  Turkish  army  was  at  loast  three  times  their 
iiuiiilier,  the  ailic.s  ditl  not  lu'Hitatelo  attack  them,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.     Their  affiirs  now  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  aspect,  but 
llic  military  operations  \ver(!  retarded  by  the   xii-ije  of  Yafa  (the  nncient 
Joppa),  which   had   revolted,  and  held  out  fur  eight  inoiithH.     In  the  be- 
giiiiiing  of  1773  it  capitulated,  and  Ali  Key  began  to  think  of  returning  to 
Cairo.     For  this  purpose  Sheik  Daher  had  promised  him  siicecMirs,  and 
the  Russians,  with  whom  he  had  now  contracted  an  alliance,  made  him  a 
similar  promiie.     Ali,  however,  ruined  evervtbingby  his  own  impatience. 
He  set  out  with  his  Mamelukes  and  fifteen  hun<lred  Safadians  given  him 
by  Daher:  but  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  desert  which  separates  Gaza 
from  Kgypti  tban  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  one   thousand  chosen 
Mamelukes,  who  were  lying  in  wait  for  his  arrival.     They  were  command- 
ed by  a  young  bey,  named  Mourad,  who.  being  enamoured  of  the  wife  ol 
Ali  Bey,  had  obtained  a  promise  of  her  from  Mohammed,  in  case  he  could 
bring  him  her  husbaiurs  head.     As  soon  as  Mourad  perceived  the  dust  by 
which  the  approach  of  All's  army  was  aiiiiounced,  he  rushed  forward  to 
the  attack  and  look  prisoner  Ali  Dey  himself,  after  wounding  him  in  the 
forehead  with  a  sabre.     Bfiing  conducted  to  Mohammed  Dey,  the  latter 
pretended  to  treat  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  ordered  a  magnifi- 
cent lent  to  be  erected  for  him  ;  but  in  three  days  he  was  found  dead  of 
his  wounds,  as  was  given  out;  though  some,  with  equal  probability,  af- 
firmed tiial  he  was  poisoned. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ali  Dey,  Mohammed  took  upon  himself  the  supreme 
dignity.  At  firai  he  pretended  to  be  only  the  defender  of  the  rights 
of  tlie  sultan,  remitted  the  usual  tribute  to  Constantinople,  and  took  the 
customary  oath  ol'  unlimited  olnili,,.  i;;  after  which  he  solicited  to  make 
war  upon  Sheik  Daher,  ag:ii'  i  whon\  he  had  a  personal  pique.  Di  Febru- 
ary, 177G,  he  appeared  in  s  -  n.i  with  an  army  ecpial  to  that  which  he  had 
formerly  commanded  iii'ir  \1i  Key.  Daiicr's  forces  despairing  of  being 
^bie  to  cope  wilh  such  a  for-nidable  armament,  abamioned  Gaza,  of  which 
Moiiiinimed  immediatsMy  to-ok  possession,  and  then  marched  toward  Yafa, 
wbich  defended  its( ,'  o  long,  that  Mohammed  was  distracted  with  rage, 
anxii'ly,  and  despiiir.  The  besieged,  however,  whose  numbers  were  di- 
minished by  the  repeated  attacks,  became  weary  of  the  contest ;  and  it 
was  proposed  to  abandon  the  place,  on  the  Egyptians  giving  hostages. 
Conditions  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  might  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded, when,  Ml  the  midst  of  the  security  occasioned  by  this  hcli(!f,  gome 
Mamelukes  cnlcred  the  town  ;  numbersof  others  fdllowiii';  'h  ir  example, 
altfMiipled  to  plunder.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselvts,  and  the  at- 
tack rccunimenced  ;  the  whole  army  then  rushed  into  ih'  town,  which 
snfiVrt'd  all  the  horrors  of  war;  women  and  children,  youii .  and  old  men, 
were  ;dl  cut  to  pieces,  and  Mohammqd,  equally  mean  ..ml  baiMarous,  caused 
a  pyramid,  foruicd  of  the  heads  of  the  nnfnrtunatc  sulTcrers,  to  he  raised 
as  a  monument  to  his  victory.  By  this  disaster  the  greatest  terror  and 
consternation  were  diffused  everywlicri'.  Sluak  Daher  himself  (led,  and 
Moliamined  soon  became  master  of  Acre  also.  Here  he  behaved  \titb 
26 
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his  usual  cruelty,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
But  his  career  was  soon  stopped,  his  death  just  at  the  time  occurring 
through  a  malienant  fever,  after  two  days'  illness. 

Soon  after  Mohammed's  death  a  contest  arose  among  several  of  tiie 
beys,  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  But  the  chief  struggle  lay  between 
Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  who,  having  ultimately  overcome  the  rest,  agreed 
in  1785,  to  share  the  government  between  them,  and  continued  to  rule  as 
joint  pachas  for  many  years.  From  that  time  we  have  no  account  of 
any  remarkable  transaction  in  Egypt,  till  the  French  invaded  that  coun- 
try in  1796 ;  which  we  shall  as  concisely  as  possible  relate,  and  then  take 
a  brief  survey  of  some  striking  events  that  have  occurred  more  recently 
When  Selim  III.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  French  revolution 
was  just  breaking  out ;  but  until  Bonaparte's  memorable  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  its  effects  were  not  much  felt  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
two  Mameluke  beys,  Mourad  and  Ibraliim,  were  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  French  landed  near  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1798;  and  that  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  5th,  and  plundered 
by  the  soldiery.  They  then  marched  to  Cairo,  but  were  met  by  an  army 
of  Mamelukes  in  the  plains  near  the  Pyramids,  where  tlie  French  gained 
a  signal  victory,  which  was  followed  by  their  occupation  of  the  capita], 
and  the  submission,  in  general,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  destruction  of 
the  French  fleet,  by  the  English  under  Nelson,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  was 
the  next  event  of  importance ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  calamity, 
Bonaparte  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  his  original  design,  but  set 
out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  cross  the  desert  which  separates 
Egypt  from  Palestine.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  conquered  several 
towns,  one  of  which  was  Jaffa.  The  defence  of  Acre,  however,  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  put  a*  stop  to  the  future  proceeding  of  Napoleon  in  thai 
quarter. 

The  most  remarkable  person  connected  with  Egypt  after  the  period  (if 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  MehemetAli,  the  Turkish  pacha  of  tliai 
country.  This  chief,  who  has  since  become  so  prominent  in  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  history,  was  ambitious  of  making  himseif  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte;  but  as  this  could  not  be  effected  while  the  Mameluke  beys 
retained  their  power  and  influence,  he  determined  on  their  extirpation  by ,, 
cold-blooded  act  of  treachery.  He  accordingly  invited  them  to  a  grand 
festival,  to  be  given  in  honour  of  his  son  Ibraliim,  who  had  just  been  an. 
pointed  commander-in-ciiief  of  an  expedition  against  the  Wahabiles  of 
Arabia.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  treacherous  design  of  Mehemet  A1|, 
the  beys  arrived  at  tiie  castle  on  the  appointed  day,  (March  1st,  1811 ' 
each  attended  by  his  suite;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered  than  tliev 
were  seized  and  beheaded.  The  execution  of  all  the  chief  Manielulu's 
throughout  the  country  immediately  followed  ;  and  Mehemet  now,  though 
nominally  a  vassal  of  tlie  Turkish  empire,  exercised  all  the  functions  and 
privileges  of  an  absolute  sovereign  prince.  In  the  histories  of  '  Tuikty' 
and  '  Greece,'  will  be  seen  how  large  a  share  Mehemet  Ali  and  Ibraimn 
had  in  fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  war  between  those  countries,  Ii 
wiir also  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  history  of 'England,' that 
MehemetAli  had  provoked  the  insurrection  in  Syria,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  England  and  her  continental  allies,  would  have  wrested  Egypt 
and  Syria  from  the  Turks.  But  the  allied  fleet,  under  the  comnis  nd  of 
Sir  R.  Stopford  and  Commodore  Napier,  bombarded  and  captured  the 
whole  line  of  fortified  places  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  ending  tiuir oper- 
ations with  the  destruction  of  St.  Jean  d'  .\cre.  This  place  is  renowned 
for  scenes  of  desperate  valour.  A  heavy  cannonade  for  three  hours  was 
kept  up,  by  which  time  the  guns  of  the  iuriH  were  silenced;  when,  owing 
to  one  of  the  bomb-shnts  falling  on  the  enemy's  powder  magazine,  an 
awful  explosion  'ook  place,  and  twelve  hundred  human  beings  were  blown 
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into  the  air.  This  dv  cided  the  fate  of  tha  war:  and  Mehehiet  Ali,  after 
a  long  negotiation,  in  which  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  took  part,  wai 
reinstated  in  his  viceroyship  of  Egypt,  the  government  of  that  country  to 
descend  in  a  direct  hereditary  line,  a.  d.  1841.  That  Mehemet  Ali  is  a 
man  of  superior  talents,  and  that  under  his  administration  of  aifairs, 
Kgypt  has  made  advances  in  arts  and  arms,  and  in  the  improvement  ol 
those  natural  advantages  which  she  possesses  for  securing  her  internal 
prosperity,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubj ;  but,  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
furget,  that  many  of  his  actions  prove  him  to  be  despotic,  cruel,  and  re- 
vengeful. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

Alexandria,  now  called  Scanderia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  history,  even  from  its  first 
foundation.     Perhaps  there  is  no  place  whose  records  present  to  a  mari- 
time people  more  interesting  details.     Founded  by  the  Great  Alexander, 
whose  mind  was  comprehensive^  as  his  valour  was  unequalled,  the  very 
cause  of  its  existence  was  commercial,  and  its  history  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  shows  how  well  the  Macedonians  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  maritime  resources.'    The  strength  of  Tyre,  which  cost  him  so  long 
and  so  dear  a  contest,  probably  suggested  to  him  the  value  of  commerce. 
Accordingly,  after  the  city  "  whose  merchants  were  princes,"  had  fallen 
before  his  banners,  and  Egypt  received  his  yoke,  he  formed  the  design 
ofbuilding  a  city,  in  which  commerce  might  find  a  shelter,  and  from  which 
his  vast  empire  might  derive  >iches  and  strength.     No  sooner  was  the  de- 
sign conceived  than  executed ;  and  Alexander,  whose  new  commercial 
depot  was  situated  alike  convenient  for  the  trade  of  the  east  and  the  west, 
died  A.  D.  385.     Amidst  the  convulsions  which  shook  his  empire  to  pieces 
after  his  death,  Alexandria  continued  to  rise  in  greatness  and  magnificence 
niider  the  fostering  protection  of  the  enlightened  Ptolemies,  the  friends  of 
commerce  and  science — whose  capital  it  became,  a.  d.  304.    But  such  is 
tlie  natural  proneness  of  human  things  to  decay,  that  wealth  begets  lux- 
ury, and  greatness  is  its  own  destroyer.     For  three  hundred  years  during 
which  Alexandria  was  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  the  canker  of  corruption 
bloated  its  magnificence,  and  fed  upon  its  luxury. 

He  name  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  is  synonymous  with  vice  and  cruelty. 
His  savage  brutality  made  Alexandria  almost  a  desert  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  Christ.  The  desertion  of  sages,  grammarians, 
philosophers,  and  other  masters  of  the  liberal  sciences,  whose  presence 
had  shed  a  lustre  over  the  capital  of  Egypt,  was  followed  by  the  influx  of 
people  of  various  nations,  invited  by  a  general  proclamation  of  the  tyrant. 
\n  inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  city  shortly  afterward 
look  place,  and  Alexandria  was  for  some  time  the  scene  of  commotion 
and  anarchy.  In  48  b.  c,  the  conqyeror  of  the  West  visited  the  city  of 
ihe  victor  of  the  East,  in  pursuit  of  his  defeated  rival,  where  he  arbitrated 
between  Ptolemy  XII.  and  Cleopatra.  His  military  conduct  was  no  less 
conspicuous  here  than  it  had  been  previously  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia.  With  a  small  band  of  Romans,  assisted  by  some 
forces  of  the  Jews,  he  defeated  the  whole  army  of  Ptolemy.  Whilst  his- 
tory records  with  exultation  the  exploit  of  Caesar,  who  swam  across  the 
Nile  bearing  his  Commentaries  aloft  safe  from  the  waters,  she  droops 
over  the  conflagration  which  accidentally  consumed  the  library  of  the 
Bnichion,  consisting  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  tlm  city  of  Aloxandria  was  originally  designed,  and 
jctually  proved,  to  be  the  mart  f>f  philosophy  and  science. 
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The  emperor  Caligula  had  designed  Alexandria  as  the  seat  of  his  empire 
in  the  event  of  his  massacring  the  chief  senators  and  knights  of  Rome! 
In  the  year  \.  d.  40,  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  amount  of  a  million,  had  fOr 
many  years  enjoyed  a  variety  of  privileges,  were,  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus 
now  declared  strangers   in  Alexandria — and  underwent,  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  time  of  their  approaching  deslruction  and  the  complete  disper- 
sion  of  their  nation,  grievous  privations,  losses,  and  cruelty.     It  was  with- 
in a  few  years  after  this,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  promulgated 
in  Alexandria,  and  received  -y  many-     The  names  of  Pantrenus,  St.  Cle- 
ment, and  Origen,  are  found  as  prc.si<lenls  of  a  Christian  school  of  con- 
siderable eminence  founded  in  this  city.     The  admixture,  however,  of  the 
philosophy  which  distinguished  Alexandria,  with  the  tenets  of  Chrisiiaii- 
ity,  and  the  dogmas  of  Judaism,  tended  materially  to  corrupt  both  trull' 
and  wisdom ;  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  proved  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  cabbala,  and  many  corruptions  of  tlie   Christian  faith.    Undei 
Claudius,  Alexandria  again   reckoned  the  Jews  as  citizens.     It  wag  the 
first  place  which  hailed  Vespasian  emperor,  a.  d.  69;  and  here  he  abode 
whilst  his  generals  and  armies  were  deciding  his  cause  against  Vitelliug 
The  account  Adrian,  who  visited  the  city  a.  d.  130,  gives  of  it,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  commerce,  as  wellasof  its  worst 
and  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  inhabitar.'io  who  thrive  upon  its  riches 
Under  the  emperor  Severus,  Alexandria  obtained  several  immunities  and 
privileges,  a.  d.  202;  a  grateful  sense  of  which  was  manifested  by  a  mon- 
ument erected  to  him.     Different,  however,  was  their  fortune  under  the 
despicable  Caracalla,  who  rewarded  their  entertainment  of  him  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  a.  d.  21.5;  by  abolishing  the  societies  of 
learned  men,  who  were   maintained  in  the  museum  ;  by  the  plunder  ol 
temples  and  private  houses ;  and  by  separating  different  parts  of  the  citv 
from  one  another  by  walls  and  towers.     During  the  reign  of  Gallienus 
Alexandria  suffered  most  severely  both  by  water  and  pestilence.    But 
history,  here,  records   with  admiration   the  conduct  of  two  Christian 
bishops,  Eusebius  and  Anatolius,  who,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bound  up 
the  wounds  of  the  wretched,  and,  like  their  heavenly  Master,  were  un- 
wearied in  alleviating  the  distresses  of  their  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
Their  conduct  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  this  city,  far  transcendin" 
the  moLH  brilliant  exploits  which  emblazon  its  heraldry.     Alexandria  was 
now  almost  depopulated.     It,  however,  again  recovered  somewhat  of  ib 
former  greatnes's,  again  to  feel  the  unsparing  havoc  of  war  and  dissension, 
in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  having  captured  it  from  Achilleus,  the  usur 
per  of  Kgypt,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  plunder,  a.  d.  29G 
He  made  some  retribuiion  for  this  severity  by  establishing  certain  salutarj 
regulations,  amongst  which  may  be  reckoned,  his  establishment  for  tlit 
perpetual  distribution  of  corn,  for  the  benefit  of  this  city,  a.  n.  302.    Un 
der  Constantine,  Alexandria  again  flourished  by  its  trade  and  commerce 
A  dreadful  and  almost  universal  earthquake,  July  21,  365,  shook  this  citi 
to  its  very  foundation,  and  swallowed  up  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants 
Allhousth  the  second  capital  of  the  lloman  empire,  Alexandria  was  cap 
tured  by  the  Moslems,  under  Amrou,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  De 
cember  22,  a.  d.  (i40.     Hlooiiy  and  obstinate  was  the  siege;  amply  sup 
plied  with  provisions,  an<l  dfvoted  to  the  defence  of  their  dearest  rights 
and  honours,  its  inhabitants  bravely  withstood  the  astonishing  efforts  and 
unwearied  bravery  of  their  enemies;  and  had   Heraclius  as  proniply  sec- 
onded their  re.solution,  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  had  not  then  reifjiicd  in 
bloody  supremacy  over  the  Christian  cross.     It  was  invaluable  to  Hum- 
clius,  and  its  loss  was  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Byzantium,  lo 
which  it  had  been  the  storehouse.     Since,  in  the  sliorl  space  of  five  years, 
the  harbours  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  occupied  by  a  fleet  and 
armv  of  Romans,  twice  did  the  vnlour  of  its  conqueror,  Amrou,  e.xpel 
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them ;  but  hia  policy  had  been  to  dismantle  t<uveral  wails  and  towers,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vow  he  had  made  of  reii'leriiig  Alexandria  as  accessible 
as  the  home  of  a  prostitute.  In  the  year  612,  the  library  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  caliph  Otiiar;  and  so  extensive  was  it,  that 
its  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  sufficed  to  light  the  fires  of  the  four 
thousand  baths  which  were  in  the  city,  for  more  than  six  months ! 

So  waned  the  splendour  and  glory  of  this  mighty  city  The  dominion 
( f  the  Saracens  withered  its  energies,  and  Alexandria  gradually  sunk 
from  its  high  estate,  so  that  in  the  year  875,  its  extent  was  contracted  to 
inl'r  its  former  dimensions.  Mournful,  but  still  majestic  in  its  decline,  it 
still  retained  the  Pharos,  and  part  of  its  public  places  and  monuments. 
Ill  920  its  great  church,  called  Cosarea,  which  had  formerly  been  a  pagan 
temple,  erected  by  Cleopatra,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
and  two  years  after,  this  second,  or  Arabic,  Alexandria,  was  taken  by  the 
Magrcbians,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  finally  lost  it  to  the 
Moslems,  a.  d.  928,  when  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants  perished.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1499, 
pompletod  the  ruin  which  had,  for  some  centuries,  been  advancing  under  the 
Turkish  dominion ;  and  Alexandria  ceases  from  that  time  to  possess  any 
particular  interest  for  the  historian,  until  the  close  of  the  last  century 
The  first  consVil  of  France,  whose  name  will  be  reckoned  up  with  the 
Macedonian  Alexander  and  the  Roman  Ctesar,  like  these  two  great  proto- 
types of  his  ambition,  displayed  in  Alexandria  his  skill  and  prowess.  It 
fell  to  his  army  July  4,  1798,  after  a  defeat  of  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes. 
The  thunders  of  the  British  navy,  braving  defeat  and  discomfiture  through 
the  ships  of  France,  at  Aboukir,  were  heard  at  Alexandria,  and  the  British 
ensign  wived  triumphant  over  its  walls  in  the  year  1801, as  again  in  1806. 
Amoi:;,  '''c  "«mes  of  various  heroes  connected  with  this  once  mighty 
city,  il:  "  '  bercrombie,  who  died  there  in  the  arms  of  victory,  shall 
live  ear  >IW:\  \i.  the  annals  of  history. 


ANTIOCH. 

The  histi  of  this  interesting  place  is  pregnant  with  great  and  impor- 
tant events  connected  as  well  with  profane  as  sacred  history.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Anligonus,  and  called  Antigonia,  a  name  soon  after  changed  for  Anti- 
ocha,  in  honour  of  Antiochus,  father  of  Seleucus.  The  seat  of  empire  for 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  government  for  the  Roman  officers,  Antioch  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Tt  contained  four  distinct  cities,  and 
was  therefore  called  Tetrapolis.  Another  city,  built  in  its  suburbs,  called 
Daphne,  superceded  it  in  magnificence  and  luxury  so  much,  that,  not  only 
did  "  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne  "  become  proverbial,  but  Antioch 
was  termed  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

'  Its  history  is  confined  pretty,  much  to  the  vsirious  calamities  of  war  and 
pestilence  which,  at  dift'ercnt  times,  have  visited  and  scourged  this  city. 
By  the  assistance  of  Jonathan,  the  leader  of  the  Maccabees,  king  Deme- 
trius punished  the  cmtumacy  of  his  dissatisfied  subjects  by  slaying  ten 
thousand  of  tho;n,  ".  c  146.  An  extraordinary  earthquake  laid  it  in  ruins 
in  the  reign  of  Trcjan,  a.  d.  115;  the  emperor  himself  being  with  difficulty 
saved  from  deit'uction.  Antioch  rose  from  its  ashes  under  the  auspices 
of  Trajan,  at"J  was  again  nearly  consumed  by  fire  in  155.  It  was  restored 
by  Ant'Jn  i)"JH  Pius,  but  was  dispossessed,  a.  d.  177,  by  a  severe  edict  of  his, 
rf  -ill  i's  Bvicient  rights  and  priviligcs,  as  a  punishment  for  abetting  the 
f:;c'.on  01  Ovidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  a  measure,  however,  which 
«as  i'MU  annulled.  In  194  Severus,  to  punish  the  part  which  its  natives 
,0'jK  in  the  faction  bf.tween  hiin  and  Niger,  passed  a  sTmilar  edict,  and 
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subjected  Antioch,  reiuced  to  the  level  of  a  village,  to  Laodicea,  but  the 
next  year  he  revoked  his  sentence.  In  the  meanwhile  Antioch  had  been 
distinguished  for  some  events  connected  with  the  spread  of  Chrisljanlty 
which,  it  is  said,  was  established  here  by  St.  Peter,  in  tlie  year  38.  jj 
was  here  the  followerw  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Christians,  anrf 
an  assembly  of  the  apostles  was  held  in  56.  There  have  also  been  sev- 
eral councils  convened  in  Antioch  at  different  periods. 

From  its  situation,  it  was  necessarily  exposed  to  severe  attacks  durino 
the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Komans,  when  the  power  of  the 
le'    :•  began  to  decline.     It  was  three  times  taken  by  the  Persia'i  mon- 
a-   ..,  Sapor,  who,  after  its  last  capture,  plundered  it  and  laid  ail  its  public 
buildings  prostrate.     In  331  it  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine.    Sixteen 
years  afterward  its  importance  was  increased  by  Constantine  II.,  who  at 
an  immense  expense,  formed  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  for  its  convenience 
During  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Julian  here,  on  his  way  to  the  Per! 
sian  empire,  there  occurred  throughout  the  Roman  provinces  a  severe 
famine,  which  vis'ted  Antioch  more  severely  than  other  places,  from  the 
establishment  oi  a  corn-law  by  the  emperor.     In  381,  two  great  scourges 
appeared,  plague  and  famine ;  the  former  soon  subsided,  but  on  the  con. 
tinuance  of  the  latter,  Libanius,  the  bishop,  entreated  assistance  fron< 
Icairus,  prefect  of  the  E..,^t,  who  answered  the  entreaty  with  brutahtv 
and  insult.     A  commotion  ensued,  which,  however,  terminated  without 
bloodshed.    Six  years  afterward,  a  tremendous  tumult  took  place,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  emperor  Theodosjug 
in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  the  fifth  of  thai 
of  his  son  Arcadius.     The  governor  of  the  city  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  frenzy  of  the  populace;  and  great  indignities  were  offered  to  the  em. 
peror's  statues  by  the  people,  who  were  made  to  atone  for  this  offence  by 
the  most  cruel  punishments.     St.  Chrysostom  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion  by  preaching  homilies  to  the  people,  which  tended  very  much 
to  reform  their  dissolute  and  corrupt  practices.     Severe  measures  were 
on  the  point  of  being  executed  against  Antioch  by  command  of  Theodo- 
sius,  when  they  were  averted  by  the  united  entreaties  of  St.  Chrysotom 
some  hermits,  and  Flavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch.     But  there  was  no  de- 
ionce  to  this  ill-fated  place  in  the  year  598  agcinst  the  awful  visitation  of 
an  earthquake,  which,  on  Septemtier  19,  laid  desolate  the  most  beautiful 
quarter  of  the  city.     A  similar  visitation  occurred  in  525,  in  the  rei^n  of 
Justin.     Neither  was  the  fury  of  man  long  withheld  from  working  de 
struction  to  Antioch.     In  540  it  was  captured  by  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia 
The  churches  were  pillaged,  and,  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  api 
propriated  their  gold  and  silver  to  his  own  use.     Rapine,  pillage,  and  Ate 
m  her  fullest  insubordination,  were  let  loose.     Antioch  had  not  a  dwelling 
left;  her  people  were  scattered,  slain,  or  carried  into  captivity.    Once 
more,  phoenix-like,  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  to  experience  another  earthquake 
'n  580,  which  destroyed  thirty  thousand  persons. 

A  new  enemy  no  w  appears  on  the  page  of  its  history.  The  Saracens  took 
Antioch  in  the  year  634,  and  retained  possession  of  it  till  85>i,  when  again 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Turks  next  became  masters 
of  it;  and  they  in  turn  lost  it  to  the  Crusaders,  who  made  a  principality 
of  Antioch,  in  1098,  under  Bohemond,  prince  of  Torento.     He  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  the  Turks  in  1101,  but  liberated  in  1 103.  Meanwhile  Antioch 
ad  been  governed  by  Tancred,  who  died  the  year  after  his  appointment. 
The  whole  of  the  principality  of  Antioch,  excepting  the  city,  was  overrun 
by  the  sultan  Noureddin  in  1148,  who  in  the  year  1160  took  Bohemond 
III.  prisoner.  On  his  liberation  in  1175,  he  was  created  knight  by  Louis 
VI.  of  France,  and  dird  in  1201.  The  principality  of  Antioch  was  dis- 
solved in  1268  by  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Bibars,  sultan  of  Babylon. 
It  then  became*  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  it  has  since  con- 
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tinued,  having  experienced  during  that  period  two  earthquakes—one  in 
1759,  and  the  other  in  1822. 

Antioch  has  listed  to  the  march  of  empires ;  the  splendors  of  the  Mace- 
donian, the  majesty  of  the  Roman,  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Persian,  the 
vigour  of  the  Saracenic,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Osmanic,  have  in  turns 
revelled  in  her  j)alaces,  and  adorned  or  degraded  her  beauty ;  while  the 
voice  of  Christianity  has  whispered  in  her  temple,  and  the  thunders  o» 
the  Incomprehensible  beily  have  spoken  in  awful  prodigies,  and  awed  her 
inhabitants  by  pestilence,  famine  and  earthquakes. 


THE  BARBARY  STATES. 


Barbarv  is  a  vast  territory  of  Africa,  containing  the  states  or  kingdoms 
of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  It  stretches  entire- 
ly  across  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Egypt,  taking  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  width  it  is  various,  and  bounded 
by  the  "  great  desert."  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  Barbary  in 
the  lime  of  .Julius  Caisar,  and  remained  masters  of  it  till  a.  d.  428.  At 
that  time  Bonifacius,  the  Roman  governor,  revoiii,;^.  and  called  in  to  his 
assistance  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  sometime  settled 
ill  Spain.  They  agreed  to  divide  tlie  country  between  them :  Genseric 
was  to  have  two-thirds,  and  Bonifacius  one-third.  Genseric  set  sail  in 
May  the  same  ye^r,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  together  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  Genseric  had  no  sooner  effected  his 
landing,  and  secured  a  part  of  the  country,  than  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Bonifacius,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter  himself  in  Hippo, 
which  place  he  besieged  in  May,  430  ;  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring from  famine.  The  Romans  sent  an  army  into  Africa,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Aspar,  from  Constantinople;  a  dreadful  battle 
ensued,  and  Genseric  became  the  victor.  The  Vandals  were  by  this  vic- 
tory rendered  masters  of  Africa.  Cirtlia  and  Carthage  were  the  only 
strong  places  possessed  by  the  Romans. 

In  435,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals. 
The  former  gave  up  part  of  Numidia,  the  province  of  Procon  Salariz  and 
Byzanceiie,  for  which  a  yearly  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor  of  the 
East.  However,  in  439,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Goths  of  Gaul,  Genseric  took  this  advantage  to  seize  Carthage,  by  which 
lie  considerably  enlarged  his  African  dominions.  On  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage, Genseric  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire ;  and,  in  440,  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  Sicily,  plundered  it  and  returned  to  Africa.  Being 
now  become  formidable  to  both  empires,  Theodosiub  emperor  of  the  East, 
resolved  to  assist  Valentinian  against  so  powerful  an  enei.^y.  Accord- 
ingly, he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  eleven  hundred  ships,  filled  with  the  flower 
of  his  army,  under  Arcovindus.  Genseric  now  pretending  a  desire  to  be 
at  peace  with  both  empires,  amused  the  Roman  general  with  pacific  pro- 
posMls,  till  the  I'ason  for  action  was  over.  Theodosius  being  obliged  to 
recall  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  necessary  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  tlie  Vandals,  yielding  them -quiet  possession  of  the 
countries  they  had  seized.     Genseric  was  now  become  so  powerful,  or 
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rather  so  low  was  tho  power  of  the  Roman  empire  reduced,  that,  in  455 
he  took  the  city  of  Rome,  and  plundered  it ;  ana  after  his  return  to  Africa' 
made  himaelf  master  of  all  the  remaining  countries  held  by  the  Romans 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  now  fully  established ;  and 
Genseric  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  all  the  other  islands 
between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposition  from  the  western  emperors 
who  were  now  too  feeble  to  resist  him,  a.  d.  476.  Genseric  miide  his  do- 
minions a  scene  of  blood,  and  died  in  477,  after  a  reign  of  foriy-seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  Ihtn  his  father,  persecuting  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  fury- 
and  rin  his  short  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  he  destroyed  more 
Oi  iP  .nan  Genseric  had  done  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  sue- 
cetsoru  of  Hunneric,  Gutamund,  Thrasamund,  and  Hilderic,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  except  that  the  latter  was  deposed,  in  the  seventh  ynar 
of  his  reign,  by  Gelimer,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  any  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  was  held  in  abhorrence 
when  the  emperor  Justinian  proposed  an  invasion  of  Africa.  According.' 
ly,  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  against  Gelimir,  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  Belisarius,  Gelimir  committed  the  management  of  his 
army  to  his  brothers,  Guiidimer  and  Gelamnnd :  they  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  engagement  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  Vandals 
were  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  slain.  Gelimer  headed  a  fresh  army, 
which  was  also  defeated,  and  tho  loss  of  Carthage  followed.  Another 
defeat  followed  close  upon  the  former.  Gelimer  fled  into  Numidia,  and 
ah  end  was  put  to  the  Vandal  power  in  Barbary.  Gelimer  was  afterward 
brought  in  gold  chains  before  Justinian,  whom  he  besought,  in  the  most 
submissive  manner,  to  spare  his  life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
emperor;  and  a  handsome  yearly  pension  was  also  allowed  him. 

Barbary  remained  under  the  Roman  power  until  the  caliphate  of  Omar 
when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens.  It  continued  subject  to  the  ca. 
liph  till  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  when  Kbn  Aglab,  the  governor, 
assumed  independence.  The  house  of  Aglab  was  driven  out  by  Al  Moh- 
di,  the  first  Fatimite  caliph.  Al  Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abul  Kasem,  who  took  the  name  of  Al  Kayem 
Mohdi.  During-  this  reign  we  read  of  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  re- 
bellion of  Yesod.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ishmael,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Al  Mansur.  Al  Mansur  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Abu  Zammin  Moad,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Al  Moez  Ledenillah! 
This  caliph  conquered  Kgypt,  and  removed  the  caliphate  to  that  country. 
The  other  material  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Barbary  States  will 
be  found  in  the  historical  notice  of  Algiers. 


ALGIERS. 


Algiers,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Barbary  states,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  Euro- 
pean indignation  for  its  piratical  practices,  and  the  ignominious  sl.ivery  to 
which  all  Christians  who  fell  into  its  power  w«re  irrevocably  doomed. 
But  the  hour  of  retribution  has  at  length  come ;  and  the  events  of  late 
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years  have  greatly  contributed  to  call  the  attention  or  the  civilized  world 
to  its  past  and  present  history.  There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  respecting 
the  original  inhabitants :  some  contending  that  they  '.vce  the  Saheans 
who  plundered  the  patriarch  Job  ;  t)tlier8,  Caiianites  who  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  by  Joshua.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  Algerine  kingdom  for- 
merly made  a  considerable  part  of  tlie  Mauritania  Tingilania,  wliich  Julius 
Cajsar  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  The  Algerines  shared  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Rome ;  for,  at  the  decline  of  its  empire,  they  fell  to  the  Vandals, 
who  in  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Saracens  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  From  that  period  they  were  subject  to  the  Arabs,  till  the  year 
1051,  when  Abubeker  ben  Omar,  by  the  agency  of  his  marabouts  or 
saints,  assembled  a  large  force  of  malcontenis  in  Numidia  and  Lybia. 
His  followers  were  called  Morabitps,  and  the  kingdom  which  he  founded 
is  distinguished  by  that  appellation.  Rejigious  frenzy  seems  to  have  im- 
parted resolution  and  strength,  th«  sinews  of  victory,  to  these  combat- 
ants; whilst  a  variety  of  favourable  circumstances,  arising  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  most  powerful  of  the  constituted  authorities,  enabled  Abube- 
ker to  vanquish  the  several  sheiUs  who  opposed  him,  and  at  length  reduce 
the  whole  of  Tingitania  under  his  sway. 

His  successor  Yusef,  or  Joseph,  founded  Morocco  as  the  capital  of  the 
Morabitish  kingdom.  An  event  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  his  pro- 
ject with  annihilation,  turned  out  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  and  the 
consolidation  of  his  empire.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  new  dynasty,  ho 
sent  ambassadors  to  a  powerful  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  called  Zeneti, 
whom  he  wished  to  bring  back  to  what  he  called  the  true  faith,  who  not 
only  murdered  his  emissaries,  but  with  a  large  army  invaded  his  kingdom. 
Fearful  and  terrible  was  the  retribution  he  exacted  from  them.  He  ra- 
vaged their  lands  with  fire  and  sword;  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fez,  who  refused  the  Zeneti  tlie  succour  they  had  expected  from  them 
when  they  retreated  upon  their  city,  he  almost  annihilated  the  whole 
tribe,  to  the  amount  of  iie^'ly  a  mill'un  of  souls,  including  women  and 
children.  Their  desolater'  luntry  was  soon  repeopled  by  colonies  from 
Fez ;  and  Joseph,  forgetf  of  the  efficient  support  he  had  received  from 
tlie  Fezzans,  attacked  and  subdued  both  them  and  the  remaining  Arab 
sheiks,  who,  relying  upon  their  supposed  impregnable  fortressea,  had  not 
yet  submitted  to  his  authority.  The  dynasty  of  the  Morabites,  founded 
by  the  influence  of  the  marabouts,  fell  before  the  power  of  Mohavedin,  a 
marabout,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  wliose  priestly  tribe  was 
expelled  by  Abdular,  governor  of  Fez.  Thus  did  the  conquered  become 
conquerors,  only  to  fall  before  the  renovated  power  of  the  descendants  of 
those  very  princes  whom  Abubeker  in  the  eleventh  century  had  stripped 
of  their  power.  Their  descendants  divided  their  new  conquests  into 
several  kingdoms  or  provinces,  dividing  the  present  kingdom  of  Algiers 
into  Tremecen,  Tenez,  Algiers  Proper,  and  Bujeyah.  The  alliance  of 
these  four  kingdoms  was  so  well  cemented,  that  mutual  amity  reigned 
amongst  them  for  nearly  three  centures.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  ag- 
gression of  the  king  of  Tremecen,  who  was  in  consequence  attacked, 
and  subjected  by  the  potentate  of  Tenez,  Abul  Farez.  He  left  his  power 
divided  amongst  his  sons,  which  occasioned  discords,  and  afforded  the 
Spaniards  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  Ferdinand  of  S[)ain  having 
liriven  the  Saracens  from  Europe,  followed  them  into  Africa,  and,  in  1504 
and  1509,  took  possession  of  Oran,  Bujeyah,  Algiers,  and  other  rilaccs. 

The  successes  of  the  count  of  Navarre  struck  such  terror  into  the  Al- 
cerincs,  that  they  sought  the  protection  of  Selini  Kutemi,an  Ar.iliian  prince. 
This  alliance  however,  though  actively  exerted,  did  not  save  ilitiii  from 
be'^ouiing  tributary  to  their  European  inv;iders,  who  raised  a  strong  fort 
un  a  small  island  opposite  the  city,  in  order  to  deter  llie  maraudings  oi 
the  corsairs.     The  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  151G,  seemed  the  signal  of  their 
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liberty ;  for  they  •olicited,  with  larger  offers,  the  succour  of  Ameh  Barba- 
rossa,  whose  valour  and  siiceeHs  had  rendered  him  the  most  redoubtable 
captain  of  that  period.  Barbarossa  readily  answered  their  chII,  nnd 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  Algiers,  hav;ng  first  reduced  and  then 
treacherously  murdered  Hassan,  another  celebrated  corsair,  whose  follow, 
ers,  consisting  of  Turks,  he  compelled  to  follow  in  his  ranks.  The  whole 
populace  of  Algiers,  with  the  prince  Selim  Kutemi  at  their  head,  received 
this  accomplished  butcher  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
honour ;  which  he  repaid  by  causing  the  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  hiin< 
self  to  be  salutrd  by  his  licentious  followers  with  "  Long  live  king  Ameh 
Barbarossa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God  to  deliver 
the  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Christians."  This  part  of  the  ac- 
clamation might  have  been  acceptable  enough  to  the  Algerines  in  respect 
of  the  object  for  which  they  had  sought  his  friendship;  but  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "destruction  to  all  who  shall  oppose,  or  refuse  to  own  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,"  struck  such  terror  into  them,  that  th^y  acknowl- 
edged his  pretensions  and  received  him  as  their  king.  His  treachery  to 
Selim  was  followed  by  brutal  insults  to  Zaphira,'  his  widow,  who  havins 
vainly  atl^empted  to  stab  the  tyrant,  poisoned  herself. 

The  reign  of  Barbarossa,  began  in  treachery  and  usurpation,  was  con- 
tinued by  havoc  and  bloodshed.  'lue  signal  barbarity  he  exercised  over 
some  conspirators  whom  he  had  detected,  efTeclually  repressed  all  similar 
plots  against  him  in  those  who  disliked  his  authority,  whilst  his  unbound- 
ed liberality  to  those  who  followed  him  obtained  the  favour  of  others  who 
sought  their  own  private  advantage  in  preference  to  their  country's  liberty. 
An  attempt,  fomented  by  Selim,  son  of  the  prince  whom  Barbarossa  had 
murdered,  proved  abortive,  although  backed  by  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  de  Vera.  The  king  of  Tunis  also,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moors,  was  defeated  by  the  Algerine  autocrat, 
with  only  one  thousand  Turkish  musquetrers  and  five  hundred  Granada 
Moors,  his  capital  taken  and  pillaged,  himself  deposed,  and  Barbarossa 
made  sovereign  in  his  stead.  This  victory,  which  he  owed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  which  had  now  began  to  lend  their  terrible  assistance  to  the 
deadliness  of  war,  was  followed  by  an  embassy  from  Tremecen,  in  which 
place  also  he  was  chosen  king.  His  tyranny  in  Tremecen  led  to  his  de- 
struction,  for  the  expelled  royal  family  having  obtair.ed  the  assis'ance  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  being  joined  by  the  refugee  Algerines,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  prince  Selim,  pressed  the  monarch  so  closely,  that  in  his  attempt 
*o  escape  he  was  overtaken,  and  after  a  resistance  distinguished  by  the 
most  ii::"ompromising  valour  of  his  followers,  was  slain  by  his  pursuers,  in 
the  forij  »urth  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  1520.  The  death  of  Barbarossa  did 
not  deliver  the  Algerines  from  the  Turkish  authority  ;  for  Hayradin,  his 
brother,  was  appointed  king.  To  strengthen  his  power  he  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Grand  Seignior,  from  whom  he  received  a  confirmation  of  his 
offlce,  and  such  reinforcements  that  he  both  compelled  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  to  his  sway,  and  was  enabled  also  greatly  to  an- 
noy the  Europeans  by  sea.  He  captured  the  Spanish  fort  of  Calan,  and 
by  employing  thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves  on  the  work  without  inter- 
mission for  three  years,  he  built  a  strong  mole,  as  a  protection  for  Iiis 
shipping.  And  not  only  did  he  provide  this  defence  for  himself,  but,  hy 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  captured  Spanish  fort,  he  effectually  kept 
out  all  foreign  vessels.  He  strengthened,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Otto- 
man sultan,  all  the  weak  places  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  at  lengtii  n- 
warded  by  him  with  the  dignity  of  bashaw  of  the  empire;  whilst  Algiers, 
now  completely  tributary  to  the  Porte,  received  Hai^san  -4ga,  a  Sardinian 
renegado,  as  the  Turkish  deputy. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Algiers  for  about  a  hundred  years  is  one 
bloody  serifs  of  piracy  abroad,  and  sanguinary  commotion's  ai  home. 
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Ha8B.in  gave  the  Spaniards  no  respite.  He  ravHited  not  only  their  coasts, 
but  even  those  of  the  Papal  States,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  A  most  for- 
midable armament  was  fitted  out  against  him  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
at  the  instigation  of  Paul  III.,  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  expedition  was, 
in  some  respoeis,  like  the  armanda  which  threatened  Ejigland  with  Span- 
ish bigotry  in  the  rei^^n  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  attended  with  similar  suc- 
cess, (^untident  in  his  numbers  and  equipments,  Charles  pushed  hispro- 
jet-ts  with  every  probability  of  success,  whilst  Hassan,  dispirited  by  tho 
weakness  of  his  fortilications  and  the  paucity  of  his  garrison,  was  on  tho 
point  of  surrender,  when  the  predictions  of  a  mad  prophet,  na:ned  Yusef, 
encouraged  him  to  a  more  desperate  resistance.  The  preJictions  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  the  Spaniards  were  soon  verified.  The  war  of  ele- 
nients— storms  of  wind,  hail,  rain — a  general  darkness — and  violent  earth- 
quakes, combined  to  wreck  the  prond  hopes  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
His  army,  the  finest,  perhaps,  Kurope  had  seen  formany  anage,  was  scattei« 
ed,  destroyed,  or  taken  captive ;  his  navy  in  a  few  minutes  was  swallowed 
up,  and  the  great  deep  dosed  over  the  relics,  and  arms,  and  human  beings 
with  which  it  was  amply  furnished;  and  he  himself  with  dificnlty  escaped 
from  the  general  destruetion  which  pursued  his  ill-fated  attenipt.  This 
extraordinary  event  took  place  on  the  28th  of  October,  1541.  The  Span- 
iards never  recovered  from  this  loss,  and  their  attempts  to  annoy  the  Alger- 
ines  were  henceforth  inconsiderable.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
splendid  vielory  which  this  freebooting  state  ever  acquired. 

In  1555,  the  Algerines  under  Pelha-Rais,  the  successor  of  Hassan,  cap- 
tured Bujeyah,  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  fifty 
years.  A  period  now  occurs  thickly  clustered  by  names  of  those  who 
were  bashaws  for  brief  periods,  amongst  which  we  find  Hassan  Corso, 
who  was  murdered  to  make  room  forTekeli.who  in  turn  was  assassinated 
by  Yusef  Calabres,  and  he  was  bashaw  for  only  six  days.  Then  came 
Hassan,  the  son  of  Hayradin,  who  defeated  another  attempt  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.  This  Hassan  was  deposed 
by  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries ;  then  reinstated ;  again  deposed  by  Ach- 
met :  and  a  third  time  made  bashaw,  when  he  undertook  the  seige  of 
Marsalquiver,  near  Oran,  with  a  powerful  army,  but  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  on  the  approach  of  the  celebrated  Doria.  He  was  again 
recalled  from  his  government,  and  died  at  Constantinople,  a-  d.  1567. 
His  successor,  Mahomet,  showed  prudence,  and  by  his  wise  regulations 
laid  the  foundation  of  Algerine  independence.  He  was  deposed  by  the 
notorious  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduced  Tunis  to  the  subjection  of  Al- 
giers, only  that  in  a  few  years  it  might  be  made  a  pachalic  of  the  Porte, 
in  158G.  In  the  preceding  year,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  pirates 
carried  them  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  as  far  as  the  Canary  islands, 
vvhich  they  plundered.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the 
Algerines  effected  one  leading  step  toward  independence,  in  obtaining 
from  the  Porte  perinission  to  appoint  a  dey  of  their  own  ;  but  the  sultan 
still  retained  a  bashaw,  whose  office  was  confined  to  watching  that  the 
interests  of  his  master  did  not  suffer.  Their  power,  auormented  by  an  in- 
flux of  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1609,  was  now  formi- 
dable; and  the  states  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  quailed 
before  them.  Alliances  were^  formed  against  them  ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  Frunce  be  it  said,  that  lier  new  navy  was  the  first  which  dared  openly 
avenge  the  cause  of  insulted  Europe  and  suffering  humanity.  In  1617 
the  arms  of  Gaul  fell  with  violence  on  the  insolence  of  the  pirates. 

Ill  IfiiJ.l  Algiers  declared  herself  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  for  the 
next  thirty  years  pillaged  without  distinction  whatever  vessels  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans fell  in  liieir  way;  then  another  collision  look  place  between  them 
and  the  French  navy  ;  and  soon  after  i  large  fleet  under  Hali  Pmchinin, 
after  carrynig  off  immense  booty  from  the  Italian  coast,  was  defeated  hv 
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the  Venetian!  under  Capello,  with  very  considerablft  loss,  which  greatly 
crippled  their  power.  This  relapse  was  but  for  two  yoarM;  when,  as  ij 
were,  renovated  by  the  misfortune,  they  scoured  the  whole  sec  'vjih  ^ 
fleet  of  sixty-five  sail,  and  compelled  the  Dutch,  the  Fntnch,  and  Kii^Ush 
to  court  iheir  favour.  Louis  XIV.  at  last,  in  the  year  1(381,  provoked  by 
some  outrages  which  the  pirates  had  committed  on  his  coasts,  ordered  a 
powerful  fleet  and  armament  to  he  fitted  out,  witli  which  he  destroyed 
several  of  their  vessels  in  the  isle  of  Scio.  In  the  following  year  he 
bombarded  Algiers,  and  but  for  a  sudden  change  of  wind  would  liuve  de< 
stroyod  it.  The  return  of  the  year  saw  the  French  admiral  Du  Qiicsne 
again  before  Algiers,  who  desiHtcd  not  from  his  attack  till  he  hal  cuin- 
pletely  humbled  the  Algerine  audacity,  by  reducing  their  city  to  a  heap 
oil  ruins.  They  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  all  Christian 
iaptives  were  set  at  liberty.  Taught  a  lesson  by  this  humiliation,  the 
Algerines  paid  some  respect  toother  nations,  and  the  English  in  particu- 
lar were  admitted  into  a  treaty  with  them  ;  who  further  enforced  respect 
from  the  pirates  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  presents  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  pi- 
ratical state,  except  the  union  of  the  office  of  the  Algerine  dey  and 
Turkish  viceroy,  in  1710;  the  capture  of  Oran  in  1708;  audits  recapture 
in  1737. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships 
of  war,  four  frigates,  and  several  vessels,  bombs,  &c.,  appeared  before 
Algiers,  to  exact  punishment  for  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a  num- 
ber of  Europeans  at  Bona,  on  May  23,  by  two  thousand  of  the  Alge 
rine  infantry  and  cavalry.  On  the  27th  of  August,  his  lordship  coin 
menced  an  attack,  which  was  completely  successful.  The  whole  of  the 
Algerine  navy  was  dfstrwed,  and  half  the  town  demolished.  Like  the 
defeat  received  from  Du  Quesne  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, this  disposed  thcin  to  accept  the  terms  ofiered  by  the  British  admi- 
ral.  Christian  slavery  was  abolished,  and  full  reparation  made ;  and  on 
the  Ist  of  September  was  beheld  the  proud  and  gratifying  sight  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  Algiers  disgorged  its  Christian  slaves,  and 
a  large  paymt- nt  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  several  stales  which  had 
suffered  by  its  depredations.  This  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time  the  dey  has  been 
embroiled  with  the  Austrian  states  ;  but  its  most  signal  chastisement  was 
left  for  the  French  to  inflict. 

During  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  dey  and  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  the  former  had  the  ill-mannered  temerity  to  ofter  the 
Frenchman  an  insult,  and  even  struck  him.  Redress  was,  of  course, de- 
manded ;  but  so  far  from  complying  with  the  demand,  the  dey  displayed  a 
hostile  feeling,  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Call6.  This  being 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  France  fitted  out  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, including  a  land  force  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  with  a  formi> 
dable  train  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourmont.  On 
the  Nth  of  .Tune,  ld30,  the  French  troops  effected  a  landing,  and  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  Algiers  capitulated  on  the  5ih  of  July.  The  French 
found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey,  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
fifty  millions  of  francs,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  stores  of  various 
kinds.  The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  submitted.  But  the 
French  subsequently  met  with  considerable  resistance  from  the  bey  of 
Oran,  who,  however,  after  a  series  of  contests  and  negotiations,  si  initted, 
in  1837;  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of  the  provime,  and 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  Africa.  The  occupjiiion  of 
Algiers  (or,  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  Algeria)  has  been  a  work  of 
more  difllculty  than  its  Gallic  conquerors  anticipated,  and  thousands  of 
Europeans  have  annually  perished  by  sickness  and  the  sword  since  the 
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lerritorv  has  been  wreited  from  the  fierce  Arabs  in  whose  possession  il 
had  sn  lon|{  remained  unmolested. 

The  Kovcrnment  is  at  present  administered  by  the  commander-in-chiei 
of  the  French  forces  in  Algiers,  who  holds  the  rank  of  governor-ffenernl. 
It  wa»  previously  vested  in  a  dey,  or  pat-ha,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Turkiflli  soldiery,  and  who  exercised  absolute  power.  The  religion  of  the 
state  in  now  Roman  Catholic,  and  mnny  mosques  have  been  converted 
into  Christian  churches :  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess  Moham- 
medanism; and  although  the  French  have  establislied  schools  of  instruc- 
tion ill  all  the  principal  towns,  the  Moors  show  no  desire  to  read  any 
other  liook  than  the  Koran.  The  language  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixct' 
with  Moorish  and  Phcenician  words.  What  eflert  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean laws,  arts,  and  sciences  into  this  part  of  Africa  may  have,  time  alone 
nan  show ;  but  if  we  consider  how  great  were  its  population  and  influence 
in  distant  ages,  and  how  formidable  it  has  since  proved  under  the  domi- 
nation of  a  brutal  horde  of  pirates,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  fruits 
of  a  superior  civilization  will,  ere  long,  appear. 


THE    HISTORY 
or 

AUSTRALIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 


AUSTRALIA 

Until  the  last  century  it  was  believed  that  a  great  continent  existed  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  to  which  the  name  of  Terra  Australia  was  given  ; 
itbein}(  inferred  that  the  different  points  of  land  discovered  to  the  south 
of  tiie  Islands  of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afford- 
ed ample  proof  of  such  a  theory.  The  discoveries  of  modern  geographers, 
however,  go  to  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  continent  south 
of  America. 

Under  the  name  of  Australia  (or  Australasia)  and  Polynesia,  is  compre- 
hended a  maritime  division  of  the  globe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
iLTiene  divisions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Am(  rica,  being  altogether  a 
classifii-alion  of  islands,  including  no  one  continent  under  a  general  name, 
like  the  other  divisions  of  the  world,  in  which  various  kingdoms  are  cir- 
cumsciihed  by  one  shore ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  anomaly  in  geographical 
classiffication.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  more  important  division,  now 
known  as  Australia. 

This  includes  the  semi-continental  mass  of  land  hitherto  known  as  New 
Holhiiiil,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  New  CJuledon  ia,  New  Hebri- 
des, Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  Solomon's  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  and  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 
In  no  part  of  the  globe  can  trreater  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility 
nccur.  than  in  the  various  islands  comprehended  in  Austialia.     On  the 
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■horea  of  Nnw  MdIIhik),  itt  rnoMt  proniiiifrit  ftMilure,  wo  And  Truitful  plaint 
covurtid  with  vnrdtin^  enNlwtird,  itndoii  thn  aoiitli  mid  noiilli-wtiHioni  ciiaat 
nothing  but  iiiikvd  hillockK  of  lAiid.  Thin  iitlniid,  if  Ntich  indend  u  ih  to 
be  called,  alniDst  cqiiiil  in  aizo  to  tlin  wludi*  (if  coiitiniMilal  Kuropt;,  pre* 
sctits  ofitHvir  xn  iiiteqiiiin<fd  Hhd  alniont  uiivxplorod  Aeld  fur  ifooloKioal 
enquiry. 

The  luitivos  of  Australin,  are,  for  the  iniij»»r  purl,  of  a  neifro  character  j 
and  nowh«!rH  in  human  nature  found  in  a  inoro  di'pravcd  Htate.  An  «tior. 
mous  head,  flat  couiitnnnniM),  and  long,  alniidiir  extritmitioN,  mark  tlit;ir 
physical  (conformation,  togothnr  with  an  hcuiisiichi  of  Might  and  hcHniigt 
Captain  (;ook'«  deacription  of  thia  race  haa  bnon  veriflod  by  every  sue. 
cecdinc;  obH»;rvor.  "  'I  ho  akin,"  aiiya  he,  "  ia  the  colour  of  wood  aooi,  or 
what  is  usually  railed  chocolate  color.  Their  features  are  far  from  dis- 
agreeable ;  their  noaua  arc  not  llut,  nor  are  their  lips  thick :  their  teeth 
are  white  and  oven,  and  their  hair  nntiirally  long  and  black  ;  it  is,  lio,v. 
ever,  cropped  short."  It  scorns  that  a  decidedly  inferior  variety  of  the 
human  race  is  found  in  Auatralia,  and  has  sfircad  itN«lf  a  considerable  dig. 
tance  north  and  east  among  the  islunds  of  I'ldyiuisia  .iiid  the  caHtern 
archipclagi..  The  Australian  in  puny  and  weak  compared  with  the  Afri- 
can negro  ;  and  his  intellectual  attuininenls  are  quite  on  as  low  a  scale  as 
his  physical  powers. 


NKW    HOLLAND. 

The  Portuguese  and  S|iaiiiurds  aopeur  to  have  vittited  thin  region  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  w.ih  the  Oiitch  who  first  made  it  known  to  l][\. 
rope.  In  160.'>  they  (•oast(!(l  it  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  13"  15' 
of  south  latitude  ;  the  farthest  point  of  land  in  their  map  being  (tailed  Cape 
Keer-VVcer,  or  Turn-again.  In  UiKJ  the  west  coasts  were  discovered  by 
Dirck  Hfirtag,  commaiiderof  an  utilward-bound  vchnoI  from  Holland  to  In- 
dia;  and  in  the  year  1801  iheri!  was  foiinrl,  by  some  of  the  navigators  by 
whom  that  coast  was  viriiled,  a  fdaie  of  tin,  with  an  ioscriptiun  and  dates, 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  it  had  bei.'ii  left  by  liim.  In  1G18,  aiioilier 
part  of  the  coast  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Arnheim  and  Dieman;  though  a  difTenintpart  from  what  afierwads  recei- 
ved the  namo  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  from  Tusinan.  In  IGlD,  Juu  Van 
Edels  gave  his  name  to  a  southern  part  of  New  Holland ;  and  auothci 
part  received  the  name  of  Leuwun's  Land.  Peter  Van  Nuytz  gave  his 
name,  in  1G27,  to  the  coast  thatcommuiticalos  with  Leuwen  ;  and  another 
part  bore  the  name  of  Do  Witt's  Land.  In  1028,  Peter  Carpenier,  a 
Dutchman,  discovered  the  great  Onlf  of  Carpentaria.  In  1G87,  Damnjer, 
an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Timor,  and  cHiasted  the  western  |)art  of  New 
Holland.  In  IG99,  he  left  Kngland,  with  a  design  to  explore  this  country; 
as  the  Dutch  suppressed  whatever  (liscovories  had  been  made  by  them, 
He  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  it,  from  15  to  28  degrees  of  latitude. 
He  then  returned  to  Timor;  from  whence  he  sailed  again;  examined 
he  isles  of  Papua;  coasted  New  Guinea!  discovered  the  passage  that 
oears  his  name,  antl  also  New  Hritain  ;  and  sailed  back  to  Timor  along 
New  Guinea.  This  is  the  s'tine  Dampier  who,  between  the  years  1G83 
and  1G91,  sailed  round  the  world,  by  changing  his  ships.  Notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  all  these  navigators,  the  eastern  part  of  tiiis  vast  country 
was  unknown  till  Captain  Cook  made  his  voyages,  and,  by  fully  explor- 
ing that  part  of  the  coast,  gave  his  country  a  title  to  the  possession  of  it; 
which  it  ac(;ordingly  took,  under  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
1787.  An  act  passed  in  parliament,  in  1770,  to  establish  a  colony  in  it, 
where  criminals  condemned  to  bo  transported  should  be  sent  to  past 
their  time  of  servitude. 
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NKW    ZKAL/VND. 

Th'9  \n  !\  irroup  of  iiilanilB  in  the  South  Panflc  Ocfnn,  which  wasditcoT- 
srrd  h>  'I'l'ninan,  in  1012.  He  travrrspi)  the  piistcrn  coast,  from  laiitudo 
34  to  4.')  Hoiiili,  and  ('ntiT(*d  h  ntrnit ;  but  bring  iittackcd  by  tho  niitires 
goon  after  lie  cami'  loan  anchor,  in  the  plare  to  wliiiM  hfi  khvo  liie  nime 
of  Murdcrfr's  Bay,  ho  did  not  ro  onshorp.  He  called  the  country  Staten 
liiiiid,  in  honour  of  the  Slates  (Jeneral ;  though  it  has  hern  penerally  dia 
tiiiguished,  in  maps  and  cliarls,  by  tin;  name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1770, 
It  was  circMimnavigated  by  ('»i>lain  Oook,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
lHr|(«  islands;  the  northernmost,  called  by  the  imUvvf^,  Aienomawie ;  and 
the  Houlhernmost,  Tovaipoenammoo  ;  separated  by  a  strait  which  ho  named 
after  himself.  Tho  coa*t  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  afTordini;  excellent 
ghelier  for  shippinp.  There  are  also  several  rivers,  particularly  in  the 
northern  island,  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  in  which  the  spring-tide 
rises  ten  feet  perpeiulieiilar. 

Ciiptain  Cook,  in  177.1,  planted  several  spots  of  ground  with  European 
garden  seeds  ;  and  in  1777,;iii  several  of  tlnso  spots,  altliowfih  totally  neg- 
lected and  overrun  with  weeds,  were  found  oabbatjes,  onio^'i,  leeks,  pars- 
ley, radishes,  mustard.  &c.,  and  a  few  fine  potatoes,  greatly  improved  by 
cli!iii{{e  of  8(»il.  Ill  other  places  everything  had  been  rooted  out  to  make 
room  for  temporary  villages.  Captain  Cook  also  introduced  Kuropean 
poultry  ;  and  on  his  last  visit  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the;  ,  increas  \ 
in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  beyond  all  danger  of  being  exterminated. 
From  that  period,  the  coasts  were  occasionally  visited  by  whalers,  and 
joine  comimmicalion  was  hold  with  the  natives;  but  until  181.5,  when  a 
jpissioiiary  station  was  established  there,  no  permanent  settlement  no- 
pears  to  have  been  made  by  any  people.  A.t  the  Rcneral  peace,  the  r.^/xl 
af  Cireat  IJriiain  to  these  islands  was  n'cognized  ;  but  no  constit  ited 
aiitliority  was  placed  over  New  Zealand  till  18.3.3,  when  a  suh-gove.nor 
from  New  South  Wales  was  sent  to  reside  there.  Meantime  the  shores 
had  become  infested  by  marauding  traders  and  adventurers  of  the  worst 
class,  who  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  natives  large  tracts  of  land  by  tho 
most  fraudulent  means.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  such  practices  in  future.  New  Zealand  was,  in  1940, 
constituted  a  colony  dependent  on  New  South  Wales,  and  a  goveiiior 
appointed  ;.a  commission  was  also  appointed  lo  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  all  claims  to  land,  <fec. 

The  New  Zcalanders  arc  tali,  strong,  active  and  well-shaped  ;  being 
superior  in  every  respect  to  the  negro  race  of  Australia  and  the  eastern 
Archipelago.  Their  colour  is  in  general  a  dark  chestnut,  though  many 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  gipsy,  and  some  have  even  the  complexion  of 
a  European  brunette.  Were  il  not  for  the  disgusting  practice  of  occa- 
sionally feasting  on  the  prisoners  they  take  in  battle,  .  i :!  the  crime  of 
infanticide — both  of  which  barbarities  are  said  to  be  r.'^^lly  on  the  de- 
cline—it  might  he  said  the  New  Zealanders  were  less  addicted  to  the 
vices  of  savage  life  than  most  other  savages.  These  islands  lie  between 
the  34lh  and  4-th  degrees  of  south  latiludo,  and  between  the  166ih  and 
180th  degrees  of  east  longitude,  being  the  antipodes  of  London  and  other 
parts  o' Great  Britain. — The  other  isles  belongin,vj  to  the  Australian  divi- 
jioii  are  too  unimportant  to  render  a  descriptiou  necessary. 


<il,'' 
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,  POLYNESIA.  : 

This  name,  as  we  havn  already  observed,  is  given  by  modern  geogra- 
phers, to  various  ^rnaips  of  islands  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  east 
uf  tile  Asiatic  isies  und  Australi-.*,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  equator* 
stretching  ihroiigh  aii  cxien^  of  ai)out  6100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and* 
3600  from  east  to  \v(  si.  Everytliing  bespeaits  their  submarine  creation 
and  in  many  aro  positive  evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  They  are  some- 
times divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Polynesia,  and  classed  in  the 
following  groups: — Pclew  Islands;  Carolines  ;  Ladrones ;  Sandwich 
Islands;  Friendly  Islands;  Gallapagos  ;  ii^Jmiralty  Isles;  New  Ireland* 
New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover;  Solomon's  Isles ;  New  Hebrides,  and' 
New  Caledonia ;  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  ;  Navigators'  Islands ;  Soci- 
ety  Islands;  Marquesas:  Pitcairn  Island,  &c.  Of  these  wfe  shall  only 
mention  a  few;  as  they  can  hardly  be  saici  to  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
work  professedly  historical ;  though  theii  entire  omission  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect. 


LADRONES,  OR  MARIANNE  ISLANDS. 

The  Ladrones  are  a  cluster  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  lying  in  tnt 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  l'2ih  and  21st  degrees  of  north  latitu(Je 
and  about  the  145th  degree  of  east  longitude.  They  were  discovered  by 
Magellan,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Ladrone  Islands,  or  the  Islands  of 
Thieves,  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of 
this  discovery,  the  natives  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  other  coiiritry 
than  tiieir  own,  and,  as  it  is  said,  were  actually  unacquainted  with  the  el- 
ement  of  fire,  till  Magellan,  provoked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one 
of  their  villages.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Mariaime  Islands,  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Anne  of 
Austria,  mother  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense  missionaries  were  sent 
thither  to  propiigale  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  destitute  oi  everything 
valued  by  the  rest  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  shewed  more  presumption 
or  a  greater  conceit  of  themselves,  than  these  islanders  ;  for  to  use  the' 
words  of  an  old  voyager,  they  looked  on  themselves  as  the  only  sensible 
and  polished  people  in  the  world.  As  .lapan  lies  within  six  or  seven  days 
sail  of  them,  '-onie  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  first  inhabitants 
came  front  ihat  empire  ;  but,  from  their  greater  resemblance  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Philippine  Islands,  than  to  the  Japanese,  it  is  more  probalile 
that  they  came  from  the  former.  Commodore  Anson  visited  the  La- 
drones  in  1742,  and  describes  Tirrian,  one  of  the  group,  as  abounding  with 
everything  necessary  to  human  subttistence,  and  presenting  at  the  same 
time  a  pleasant  and  delightful  appearance,  where  hill  and  valley,  rich  ver- 
dure and  spreading  trees,  formed  a  happy  intermixture.  Subsequent  nav- 
igators, however,  found  the  island  to  have  been  deserted,  and  become 
an  unmhabitcd  wilderness.  The  natives  of  the  the  Ladrones  are  tali, 
robust,  and  active,  managing  their  canoes  with  admirable  adroitness. 
Guajan  is  the  largest  island  in  the  group,  and  the  population  consists  of 
settlers  from  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 


The  Friendly  Isl&nds  are  a  group  or  cluster  of  islands,  said  to  be  up 
wards  of  one  hund;ed  in  numoer,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.    They 
leceived  their  name  from  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1773,  in 
consideration  of  the  friendship  which  appeared  to  subsist  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  from  their  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers.    The  chief 
islands  are  Anamooka,  Tongataboo,  Lefooga,  and  Eooa.    Abel  Jansen 
Tasman,  an  eminent  Dutch  navigator,  first  touched  here  in  1643,  and  gave 
names  to  the  principal  islands.    Captain  C«ok  laboriously  explored  the 
whole  cluster,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  upwards  of  sixty.    The 
(nree  islands  which   Tasman  saw,  he  named  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam 
and  Middieburg.     Tongataboo  is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
chiefs.    These  islands  are  fertile,  and  in  general  highly  cultivated.    Eooa 
is  described  as  a  beautiful  spot :  the  land  rising  gently  to  a  considerable 
height,  presents  the  eye  with  an  extensive  view.    Captain  Cook  and 
some  of  his  oflUcers  walked  up  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island.    "  While 
I  was  surveying  this  delightful  prospect,"  says  the  caplain, "  I  could  not 
help  flattering  myself  with  the  pleasing  idea,  that  some  future  navigator 
may,  from  the  same  station,  behold  these  meadows  stocked  with  cattle, 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the  ships  of  England  ;  and  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  single  benevolent  purpose,  independent  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, would  sufficiently  mark  to  posterity,  that  our  voyages  had  not  been 
useless  to  the  general  interests  of  humari'ty."    Qf  ihe  nature  of  their 
government,  no  more  is  known  than  the  general  outline.    The  power  of 
the  king  is  unlimited,  and  the  life  and  property  of  the  subjects  are  at  his 
disposal ;  and  instances  enough  were  seen  to  prove,  that  the  lower  order 
have  no  property,  nor  safety  for  their  persons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs 
to  whom  they  respectively  belong. 


.   I 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

The  Society  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  eight  in  number ;  Tiz., 
Otaheite,  Huaheine,  Ulitea,  Otaha,  Bolabola,  Mauiowa,  Toobaee,  Taboo- 
yamanoo.  They  are  situated  between  the  latitude  of  16®  10'  and  16°  65' 
south,  and  between  the  longitude  of  160°  57'  and  152°  west.  The  people, 
religion,  language,  customs  and  manners,  soil  and  productions,  are  nearly 
the  same  as  Otaheite, — which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis  in  1767, 
who  called  it  King  George  the  Third's  Island.  Bougainville,  a  French 
circumnavigator,  next  arrived  at  it,  in  1768,  and  stayed  ten  days.  Cap- 
tain Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  next  visited  it,  in  1769,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  other  learned  men,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, and  staid  three  months  ;  and  it  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook  in  his 
two  succeeding  voyages ;  since  which  time  the  Spaniards  and  other  Euro- 
peans have  called  there.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  great  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  of  bread-fruit  trees,  palms,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  all  tropical  vegetation.  The  people  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  were  the  most  honest  and  civilized  of  any  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
but  it  appears  certain  that  the  inhabitants  have  degenerated  rather  than 
improved  since  Cook's  time. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Thb  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  North  Paoific  Ocean,  consist  of  eleven  m 
numi)cr.    They  are  called  by  the  natives  Owyliee,  Mowee,  Ranai,  IMoro* 
27 
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toi,  Taboorowa,  Woakoo,  Atooi,  Neeheeneow,  Orehowa,  Morotinne,  and 
Takoora  :  all  inhabited  except  the  last  two.  They  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1777  and  1778.  Goats,  and  European  seeds,  were  left  by 
the  English  at  their  departure  the  first  time ;  but  the  possession  of  the 
ffoats  soon  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in  which  the 
breed  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  race  as  those  that  possess  the  islands  south  of  the  equator ;  and  in 
their  person  and  manner,  approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  less  distant  neighbours,  either  ot  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands. 
Tattooing  the  body  is  practised  by  the  whole  of  them.  As  these  islands 
are  not  united  under  one  government,  wars  are  frequent  among  them.  The 
same  system  of  subordination  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  islands,  the 
same  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  same  unresist- 
ing submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  government  is  monarchial, 
and  hereditary. 

Owyhee,  the  eastermost  and  largest  of  these  islands,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook,  on  the  30th  November,  1778,  on  his  return  from  his  voy. 
age  northward.  Having  circumnavigated  the  island,  and  anchored  in  a 
bay,  called  Karakakooa,  he  found  great  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  and  a  general  disposition  to  theft.  Still  no  hostilities  were  com- 
menced, honours  were  paid  the  commander,  and  on  going  ashore,  he  was 
received  with  ceremonies  little  short  of  adoration.  A  vast  quantity  of 
hogs,  and  other  provisions,  were  procured  for  the  ships  ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  1789,  they  left  the  island,  not  without  most  magnificent  pres- 
ents from  the  chiefs,  «uch  as  they  had  never  received  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Unluckily,  they  encountered  a  storm  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  the 
same  month,  during  which  the  Resolution  sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  On  the  13th,  one  of  the  natives  being  detected  in  steal- 
ing the  tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Discovery,  was  dismissed 
with  a  pretty  severe  flogging  :  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  another 
having  snatched  up  the  tongs  and  a  chisel,  jumped  overboard  with  them, 
and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  having  got  on  board  of  a  canoe,  escaped. 
These  tools  were  soon  after  returned,  through  the  means  of  Pareah,  a 
chief.  But  Captain  Cook  was  not  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the  sto- 
len goods ;  he  insisted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the  canoe  which  carried 
him,  by  way  of  reprisal.  This  brought  on  hostilities.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked the  sailors  with  stones,  and  drove  ther  Ui  their  boats.  And  al- 
though  the  difference  appeared  to  be  presently  adjusted,  the  jealousy  of 
the  natives  subsequently  broke  forth  in  a  furious  assault,  on  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  King  of  the  Islands  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  On  this 
occasion,  Sunday,  I4th  February,  1779,  Captain  Cook  was  killed. 


ICELAND. 

This  is  large  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  63rd  and  67th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  16th  and 
23rd  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  London.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  and  contains  about  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  what  lime 
the  island  was  first  peopled  is  uncertain.  The  Icelandic  '■hronicles  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  about  the  year  861,  when 
Naddodr,  a  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coast.  In  864,  Garder  Suafarson,  a 
Swede,  encouraged  by  the  account  given  by  Naddodr,  went  in  search  ol 
it,  sailed  round  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gavdersholmer,  or  Carder's 
Island.    Having  remained  in  Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  tiiv 
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spring  to  Norway,  where  he  described  the  new-discovered  island  as  a 
pleasant,  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a  desire  in  Floke,  another 
Swede,  reputed  the  best  navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
thither.  Floke  staid  the  whole  winter  in  the  island,  and,  because  he 
(bund  great  quantities  of  floating  ice  on  the  north  side,  he  called  it  Ice> 
land,  which  name  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

In  874,  Ineolfr,  and  his  friend  Liefr,  established  a  colony,  and  in  sixty 
years  the  whole  island  was  inhabited.  The  tyranny  of  Harold,  king  of 
Norway,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland.  Besides 
the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from  different  nations.  In  928 
ihey  chose  a  chief ;  but  his  powers  were  inconsiderable,  and  the  Iceland- 
ers began  to  wage  war  against  each  other.  They  remained,  however, 
free  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261,  when  they  became  subject  to  the  Nor- 
wegians. Afterwards  Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  subject  to 
Denmark.  Iceland  is  famous  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it  abounds, 
appearing,  indeed,  to  owe  its  existence  to  submarine  volcanic  agency, 
and  10  have  been  upheaved  at  intervals  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  and  almost  in  every  direction ;  besides 
which  the  country  abounds  with  other  mineral  masses  indicative  of  an 
igneous  origin.  The  burning  mountains,  so  dreadful  in  their  effect,  seldom 
begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning.  A  subterraneous  noise 
precedes  the  eruption  for  several  days,  with  a  roaring  and  crackling  in  the 
place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burst  forth.  •  The  immediate  sign 
18  the  bursting  of  the  mass  of  ice,  or  snow,  which  covers  the  mountain, 
with  a  dreadful  noise.  The  flames  then  issue  forth,  and  stones,  ashes,  &c. 
are  thrown  out  to  vast  distances.  Egbert  Olassen  relates,  that  in  the 
eruption  of  Kattle-gia,  in  1755,  a  stone  weighing  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  was  thrown  to  the  distance  of  twenty-four  English  miles. 

Besides  more  than  thirty  volcanic  mountains,  there  exists  an  immense 
number  of  small  cones  and  craters,  from  which  streams  of  melted  substan- 
ces have  been  poured  forth  over  the  surrounding  regions.  Twenty-three 
eruptions  of  Hecla  are  recorded  since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
Europeans;  the  first  of  which  occurred  in  1004.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  an  account  of  that  which  happened  in  1783,  and  which,  from  its 
violence,  seems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  history.  Its  first  signs  were 
observed  on  the  first  of  June,  by  a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  of  Skapterfiall ;  it  increased  gradually  till  the  elev- 
enth,  and  became  at  last  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  quitted  their  houses 
and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the  ground.  A  continual  smoke,  or  steam, 
was  perceived  rising  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  uninhabited 
parts  of  the  country.  Three  fire  spouts,  as  they  were  called,  broke  out 
m  diflferent  places ;  one  in  Ulfarsdal,  a  litile  to  the  east  of  the  river  Skap- 
va ;  the  other  two  were  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Uverfisiliot. 
The  three  fire  spouts,  or  streams  of  lava,  united  in  one  after  having  risen 
i  considerable  height  in  the  air,  arrived  at  last  at  such  an  amazing  alti- 
tude as  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles ;  the 
whole  country,  for  double  that  distance,  being  enveloped  in  the  densest 
smoke  and  steam,  while  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  sand,  brimstone, 
and  ashes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  continual  darkness.  Consid- 
erable damage  was  done  by  the  pumice-stone,  which  fell  red-hot  in  great 
quantities.  Along  with  these,  a  tenacious  substance,  like  pitch,  fell  in 
abundance.  This  shower  having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  be- 
came very  visible,  and  ai  last  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already  men- 
tioned. Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continual  stream,  at  others  in  flashes, 
with  a  perpetual  noise  like  thunder,  wliicii  lasted  the  whole  summer. 
The  obscurity  occasioned  by  this  extraordinary  eruption,  seems  to  have 
reached  as  faras  (>n;at  Britain;  for,  during  the  whole  summer  of  1783, 
a  haze  or  dull nt'i<s  appeared  to  darken  the  atmosphere.    The  whole  ex- 
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tent  or  ground  covered  by  the  lava,  was  computed  to  be  ninety  miles  long, 
by  Torty-two  in  breadth ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up,  twenty-one  villages  were  de> 
stroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  lost  their  lives. 
After  this  eruption,  two  new  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea ;  one  of 
about  threer miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Iceland,  in  one  hundred  fath- 
oms water.  The  other  lay  to  the  north-west,  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland.    Both  these  islands  subsequently  disappeared. 

Iceland  abounds  als'^  with  hot  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers,  some 
of  which  throw  the  >  ater  into  the  air  to  the  surprising  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  remark, 
able  phenomena  in  Icelki^d.  The  great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of 
this  kind,  rises  from  a  tv.je  or  funnel,  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  and  from  eigiit  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  but  gradually 
widening  till  it  terminates  in  a  capacious  basin.  The  jets  take  place  at 
intervals  of  about  six  hours ;  and  when  the  wate|[,  in  a  violent  state  of 
ebuiition,  begins  to  rise  and  fill  the  basin,  subterr-jneous  noises,  like 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon,  may  be  heard,  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken, 
and  the  agitation  increases,  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  up,  to  a  vast  height,  as  already  stated.  After  playing  fur  a 
time  like  an  immense  artificial  fountain,  a  column  of  steam  rushes  up 
with  great  violence,  and  a  thundering  noise  terminates  the  eruption.  All 
the  hot  waters  have  an  incrusting  quality  ;  in  some  places  they  tuste  of 
sulphur,  in  others  not,  but  when  drank  as  soon  as  cold,  they  taste  like 
common  boiled  water.  This  island  is  committed  to  a  governor,  who  re- 
sides at  Bassa-stadr;  he  has  under  him  a  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  sheriff, 
and  twenty-two  sysselmen,  or  magistrates,  who  superintend  small  dis- 
tricts ;  and  almost  everything  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark, to  whom  it  belongs. 

At  a  period  when  most  parts  of  continental  Europe  were  in  a  state  ol 
rude  ignorance,  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  island  were  well  acquainted 
with  poetry  and  history.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  liter- 
ature appears  to  have  been  from-  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  even  during  the  last  three  centuries,  Iceland  has  produced 
several  eminently  learned  men.  At  present  there  is  no  want  of  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  to  literature,  but  they  wisely  attend 
more  to  solid  branches  of  learning  than  to  the  lays  and  legends  of  their 
anc'^'nt  sages.  Domestij  education  is  universal ;  there  are  few  among 
tlietn  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  would 
be  ijistinguished  by  ihuir  taste  and  learning  in  the  most  cultivated  society 
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This  vast  continent  comprises  nearly  one  half  of  the  habit&ble  globe, 
(t  is  supposed  by  some  who  have  given  the  matter  a  particular  invesliga- 
lion,  to  have  been  parti.Hlly  known  to  the  ancients ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
,hc  glory  of  its  discovery  in  modern  history  belongs  to  Christoval  Colon, 
a  native  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,  better  known  to  us  as  Christopher  Co> 
lumbus.  This  enterprising  man,  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  elaborate  speculations  in  geo- 
grHphy,  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  Oct.  12th,  1492 ;  and  six 
years  afterwards  he  reached  the  main  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco, August  Ist,  1498.  * 

The  discovery  of  the  north  continent  of  America  belongs  to  the  family 
of  the  Cabots,  Venetian  by  birth,  but  who  were  residing  in  Bristol.  The 
father  and  three  sons  set  out  in  the  year  1497,  stimulated  by  the  fame  of 
Columbus,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  They 
discovered  fivfral  islands,  and  coasted  the  whole  of  the  main-land  of  the 
northern  continent  down  to  the  Floridas.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
honour  of  giving  a  name  to  these  immense  discoveries,  was  gained  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who  accompanied  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  as 
pilot,  and  on  returning  published  the  first  account  of  the  several  countries; 
from  which  circumstance  the  newly-discovered  world  was  called  America. 

The  Brazilian  coast  was  first  approached  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Por- 
tuguese admiral,  in  1500 ;  and  Florida  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  A  Spaniard,  in 
1512.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  called  Yucatan,  the  natives 
were  found  clothed  in  cotton  garments,  and  exhibiting  other  marks  of  civ- 
ilization, by  Hernandez  Cordova,  a.  d.  1517.  The  expedition  which  fol- 
lowed this  discovery  led  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

The  spirit  of  discovery  was  now  active,  and  all  the  great  European 
courts  ehiuiated  one  another  in  affording  facilities  to  carry  into  effect 
the  enterprising  efforts  of  numerous  able  and  adventurous  navigators, 
who  siK.v'essively  prosecuted  the  attempt,  and  immortalized  their  names 
by  the  successes  which  they  gained.  The  history  of  the  principal  colo- 
nies and  states  which  arose  from  these  discoveries  will  be  given  in  due 
course. 

America  is  divided  into  Nc»>th  and  South.  The  principal  colonies  of 
the  first  were  made  by  Englana  and  France ;  those  of  the  South  by  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  distinguishing  spirit  of  the  respective  mother  coun- 
tries seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the  infant  states ;  for  while  the 
southern  division  is  rent  by  crude  ^spirants  after  liberty,  the  greater  part 
of  North  America  stands  conspicuo'is — a  mighty  nation,  growing  in  all 
the  essentials  of  greatness,  and  already  worthy  to  rival  ihs  leading  Euro- 
pean states.  The  vigour  of  the  United  States  is  that  of  youth ;  while 
the  strength  of  the  i^uropean  dynasties  assimilates  very  closely  to  thacon- 
dititr.  of  Age — some  of  them  strong,  it  is  true,  in  their  gray  hairs,  but 
others  effete,  and  tottering  to  decay. 
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'  '         '  CANADA. 

This  is  the  most  impnrtant  province  possessed  byGif.itBrl.i:!,  ju  Nt.rtn 
America.  Its  history  .jh  closely  interwoven  with  that  o>  the!  i.ed  St.iies, 
with  the  people  of  which  it  has  been,  both  under  its  Oi!i;rinal  mid  present 
masters,  in  almost  constant  collision.  Founiod  by  tl;*:  Fienci-.  in  1:  '^, 
the  colonists  were  for  many  years  ii  danger  of  'mng  overwhelmed  jy  the 
n^i!ive  Indians,  with  whom  at  length  they  entered  into  tr<\;ties,  which  en- 
abled  them  to  annoy  very  materially  the  neighbouring  6t.ate8  under  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Tweiity  years  aftc ;  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  right 
of  trading  with  Canada  ^vas  granted  exclusively  to  a  com;)any  of  French 
merchants,  who,  in  the  following  years,  were  dispossessed  oi  Quchec  by 
Sir  David  Kpith.  This  conqnpst  remaini^d  in  tiie  hancis  of  the  British  iill 
it  was  ceded  at  tlic;  treaty  of  St.  Germaine. 

In  ir>')3  the  W".st  India  Company  obtained  the  f  xclusive  riglit  .  "oni 
merer  lot  forty  yqjtrs,  and  Canada  for  thirty  year?,  enjoy*.  •'  tranqi;iiHty, 
and  i MS  concomitant,  prosperity ;  which  were  interrupted  by  a  bold  but  un. 
succe.saAil  eXji djtion  oi  the  people  of  New  England,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thousand  three  hundred  men  under  the  com- 
mand o!  r/'  ^Villiam  Phipps.  Thic  attempt  was  repeated  about  seventeen 
years  aftft:  vv^rds  (17  H),  on  a  larger  scale,  but  shared  the  same  result,  al 
though  foiir  thousaiid  veteran  British  troops  were  employed. 

Little  occurs  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  deserving  notice,  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  continental  war,  in  1756,  when  Canada  became  the  theatre  of 
military  scenes,  which"  ended,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  conquest  of 
it  by  the  British.  The  English  general,  Wolfe,  though  defeated  in  his 
first  operations  by  the  French,  at  length,  after  an  action  sustained  by 
equal  gallantry  on  both  sides,  obtained  possession  of  Quebec.  In  this  ex- 
ploit the  opposing  generals,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  are  equally  renowned 
for  spirit  and  courage ;  one  did  not  survive  the  mortification  of  defeat— 
the  other  only  lived  to  hear  the  shouts  of  victory.  This  conquest  was 
ratified  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  Since  ihat  period  it  long 
enjoyed  comparative  peace ;  for  with  the  exception  of  one  unsuccessful 
expedition  sent  against  it  during  the  revolutionary  war,  unt^er  General 
Montgomery,  who  was  I:illo-d,  Canada  was  exempt  from  military  operations 
till  the  last  American  war,  when  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  bloody 
frays,  but  resisted,  by  means  of  the  British  troops,  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  the  Americans.  Canada  is  now  rising  in  importance.  The  facility  of 
commerce  is  increased,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  colony  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  British  crown 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  present  governor,  who  was  appointed  on  thn 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  in  1843,  is  a  man  of  great  experien.;  aiid 
ability.  "From  the  first  moment  of  his  assumption  of  the  vice-regal  of- 
fice," says  the  Montreal  Gazette,  "Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  been 
used  to  represent  the  crown  of  England  with  honour  and  success,  in  othei 
parts  of  the  globe,  found  himself,  and  most  naturally  so,  in  a  state  ol 
antagonism,  as  they  very  correctly  phrase  it,  with  those  who  were  con- 
verting Canada  into  a  democracy,  and  nullifyinjf  the  royal  power.  He 
found  the  whole  power  of  the  provinces  united  and  centralized  by  the  act 
of  Lord  Sydenham,  and  the  royal  and  paternal  influ>r:  le  abflicated  by  that 
of  Sir  Charle.'  Bagot.  He  found  a  democracy  concr  .rated  in  onecham 
ber  and  rule'',  ^y  one  cabal;  claiming  the  r  ghf  df  jpoti'allv  to  intw-^uns 
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into  the  other  chamber  any  number  of  new  members  necessary  to  registei 
its  decrees — ay,  and  exercising  it,  tuo;  demanding  that  the  power  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  mother  country  should  be  a  mere  nullit;jr,  and  asserting 
that  the  only  duty  of  their  representative  was  to  transfer  its  patronage  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  perpetually  confirming  their  own.  Such  was  the 
system  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  found  in  full  operation ;  to  which, 
from  the  first,  he  intimated  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of 'antagonism;*  to 
which  he  opposed  himself  under  the  great  difficulties  which  circumstances 
had  arrayed  against  him-;  against  which  he  has  now  taken  his  stand,  and 
called  on  everything  that  is  loyal  and  constitutional,  on  every  man  who 
luves  the  British  connexions  and  respects  the  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  as  distinguished  from  mere  democracy,  to  rally  around  him." 

We  make  no  mention  in  this  place  of  the  internal  insurrections  and 
piratical  invasions  of  Canada  in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  but  refer  the 
reader  to  the  "History  of  England,"  p.  739,  and  the  "History  of  the 
United  Slates,"  p.  — ,  et  seq. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

This  large  island  of  North  America,  situated  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, is  s^posed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Norwegians,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century;  be  it  so  or  not,  it  was  not  generally 
made  known  till  John  Cabot  visited  it  in  1497,  and  gave  it  its  present  name. 
Immediately  after  this,  we  find  that  an  expensive  fishery  was  carried  on, 
by  the  Portuguese  and  French,  on  the  neighbouring  banks;  but  no  auc- 
successful  attempt  at  a  settlement  was  made  till  1623,  when  Lord  Balti- 
more established  a  colony  on  the  south-east  part  of  the  island,  and  ap- 
pointed his  son  governor.  In  1633  some  colonists  arrived  from  Ireland, 
and  in  1654  a  few  English  settlers  came  over,  having  the  authority  of  a 
parliamentary  grant.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  for  nearly  a  century 
been  the  occasion  of  disputes  between  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans; though  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  the  English  were  enabled  to 
monopolize  the  trade.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  however,  it  has  been  very 
different ;  the  French  and  Americans  enjoying  the  greatest  share  of  it. 

The  other  British  Possessions  in  North  America  are  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  ;  but  want  of 
space  prevents  us  from  entering  on  the  particular  history  of  either. 


GREENLAND. 

Under  the  name  of  Greenland  is  denoted  the  most  easterly  parts  of 
America,  stretching  towards  the  North  Pole,  and  likewise  some  islands 
to  the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in  very  high  latitudes. 
This  country  is  divided  into  West  and  East  Greenland.  West  Greenland 
had  long  been  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  but 
recent  geographers  seem  to  think  it  an  island.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
;v.'>st  by  Batfin's  bay,  on  the  south  by  Davis'  straits,  and  on  the  east  by 
•I'c  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  country  w,:"  first  peopled  by  Europeans  from  Iceland,  headed  by 
Erij  Rande  in  t'.ie  eighth  century;  and  a  regular  intercourse  was  main- 
lained  botweea  Norway  and  Greenland  till  tjie  year  1406;  from  that 
une  all  correspondence  was  cut  off,   and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland 
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buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  aupposed  that  a  nation  called  Schrellingn,  whoae 
deacendants  still  inhabit  the  western  part,  got  the  better  of  the  settlers, 
and  exterminated  them.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  most  authentic 
records  is,  that  Qreenland  was  divided  into  two  ciistricts,  called  West 
Bygd,  ani  East  Bygd ;  that  the  western  division  contained  Tour  parishes, 
ana  one  hundred  villages ;  and  the  eastern  district  was  still  more  flourish- 
ing.  This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelve  ex. 
tensive  parishes,  one  hundred  and  ninety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two 
monasteries.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-discover  the  eant 
country,  without  effect,  by  the  Danes  and  the  English.  The  land  has  been 
seen,  but  the  ice  has  always  prevented  any  approach  to  the  shore. 

The  Greenland  Company,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  transported  a  colony 
to  the  west  coast;  and  in  1712,  the  Rev.  Hans  Egede,  and  others,  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  eastern  district  by  coasting,  but  were  obliged  to 
return,  owing  to  continual  storms.  That  part  of  West  Greenland  which 
is  now  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  the  64th  and 
68th  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  far,  it  is  said,  the  climate  is 
temperate.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree,  the  cold  is  prodigious- 
ly  intense ;  and  towards  the  end  of  August  all  the  coast  is  covered  with 
ice,  which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  sometimes  June.  Thun- 
der  and  lightning  rarely  happen ;  but  the  aurora  bnrealis  is  very  fre- 
quent and  splendidly  luminous.  The  Greenlanders  are  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  fishmff  or  hunting;  at  sea  they  pursue  the  whale,  morse, 
seal,  fish,  and  sea-fowl,  and  on  shore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MEXICO. 

This  rich  and  interesting  country  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  Span- 
ish colony,  though  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  Spain,  having  become  a 
federal  republic.  Discovered  by  Fe.iiando  Cortez,  a.  d.  1519,  it  was  by 
him  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  government.  The 
exploits  by  which  he  made  himself  master  of  this  country,  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  romance  than  history ;  the  cir.cumstances  of  the  age,  and  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  opposing  powers,  throw  an  air  of  universal 
interest  over  operations  so  multiform  and  diversified — as  the  conquest  of 
a  great  and  powerful  state  by  a  body  of  men  hitherto  rmseen  by  them, 
posjessing  all  the  advantages  of  skill  and  experience  in  v.  ir,  and  resolu- 
tion and  enterprize  in  action. 

The  first  conquest  made  by  Cortez  was  on  the  river  Tabasco;  after 
which,  landing  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  he  erected  a  fort,  where  he  received 
two  ambassadors  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Mexico  with  offers  of  assistance. 
A  haughty  answer  was  the  reply  of  Cortez ;  and  gifts  of  the  most  costly 
character  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  natives,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating 
peace  and  preventing  his  further  advance.  Dangers,  however,  encom- 
passed his  steps.  Sedition  broke  out  in  his  own  camp,  which  he  had  the 
address  not  only  to  quell,  but  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  A  new  town 
was  founded,  called  La  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  Still  a  more  alarm- 
ing mutiny -showed  itself,  which  he  again  converted  into  the  means  ot 
executing  a  measure  fraught  with  imminent  risk,  but  calculated  to  super- 
induce the  deadly  courage  of  despair.  This  measure  was  the  destruction 
of  the  fleet.  Soon  after  this,  being  joined  by  one  of  the  native  caciques, 
with  a  force  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men,  fifteen  horses,  and  six 
cannons,  he  entered  the  state  of  the  Tlascalans,  whom,  after  a  desperate 
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reiiiMnee  of  fourteen  days,  he  subdued,  and  converted  into  allies.  At 
Cholula  he  massacred  six  thousand  of  tho  natives  in  revenge  for  their 
treachery.  Success  now  wafted  his  baniiers,  and  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire lay  before  him.  Received  by  the  emperor  Montezuma  at  the  head 
of  his  nobles,  Cortez  was  conducted  to  a  house  in  iho  city,  which  he  for- 
tified in  the  strongest  manner  possible.  It  appears  there  was  a  prediction 
among  tlie  Mexicans,  that  a  strange  people  should  come  to  chastit*  ->  liiem 
Tor  their  sins — a  piece  of  superstition  of  which  Cortez  availed  hiiuseif. 
By  treachery  he  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Montezuma,  whom 
he  kept  a  prisoner  for  six  months.  Worn  out  ai  length,  the  Mexican  em- 
peror  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish  throne.  In  the 
meanwhile  Cortez  lost  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  power,  by  sur- 
veys of  the  country,  and  dividing  the  spoils  amon^: '  i  followers. 

He  was  again  on  the  point  of  losing  the  fruit  of  his  exertions;  for  Ve- 
lasquez, who  commanded  the  expedition  from  which  Cortez  had  been 
despatched  from  Cuba,  hearing  of  his  success,  sent  out  a  large  force  under 
Narvaez,  to  seize  him,  and  take  possession  of  Mexico.  This  formidable 
danger  Cortez  frustrated,  as  well  by  bribes  as  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, almost  without  bloodshed.  But  this  he  observed  gave  fresh  spirit 
lo  the  Mexicans,  who  attacked  him  on  his  return,  and  wounded  him  in  his 
fortress.  The  wretched  Montezuma,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  van  to 
deter  the  assailants  from  prosecuting  their  attacks,  was  wounded,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Cortez  was  compelled  to  Cricuate  the  place  se- 
cretly, but  only  to  return  with  a  larger  body  of  forces  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months.  We  shortly  afterwards  find  his  Iiead-quarters  at  Tezcuco, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  he  L'uilt  a  flotilla  of  thirteen 
ships.  Reinforced  with  two  hundred  men,  eight  horses,  and  some  mili- 
tary stores,  he  renewed  the  siege.  Gallantly  was  the  capital  defended  by 
Oualimozin,  the  new  emperor,  and  Cortez  was  once  taken  prisoner,  but 
rescued  at  the  expense  of  a  severe  wound.  Seventy-four  days  did  the 
city  hold  out,  although  the  ranks  of  Cortez  'vere  augmented  by  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Indians.  August  13,  1512,  beheld  Guatiniozin  a  prisoner, 
and  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  merciless  invaders — merciless  to  him 
lliey  were,  for  Cortez  stained  the  lustre  of  his  gl  ''ry  by  putting  the  brave 
but  ill-fated  monarch  to  the  torture.  But  the:  i  is  even  in  this  world  a 
reiriijutive  justice;  and  worldly  minds,  however  sublimed  by  courage  and 
eiiterprize,  generally  encounter  reverses  similar  in  character  to  their  own 
conduct.  Success  had  excited  envy ;  and  Corte?  was  doomed  to  find  that 
110  courage  and  enterprize  can  be  altogether  free  Irom  reverses.  Created 
cuptalii-general  of  New  Spain  (the  name  he  had  given  to  his  new  con- 
quest) even  after  an  order  had  been  issued,  buc  not  exe  nited,  for  his  ar- 
rest—established in  high  favour  and  honour  with  the  en^peror,  his  native 
master— endowed  with  a  grant  of  large  possessions  in  tl>  ^  New  World — 
lie  had  the  niortilication  to  find  himself  possessing  only  military  command. 
The  political  government  was  vested  in  a  royal  ordinance.  His  enter- 
prising spirit  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  great  Californian  gulf,  but 
his  glory  was  on  the  wane;  irritated  and  disappointed,  he  returned  to 
Europe  to  appeal  against  the  proceedings  of  the  royal  ordinance,  but  with- 
out success ;  and  he,  who  had  barbarously  tortured  the  gallant  emperor 
of  Mexico,  died  twenty- six  years  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart,  a.  d.  1547, 
in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age. 

Abstracting  the  interest  which  attended  the  discovery  and  first  conquest 
of  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  the  historian  finds  a  tame  succession  of  events, 
which  claim  but  a  very  vague  notice.  From  the  year  1535  to  1808  there 
was  a  succession  of  fifty  viceroys,  one  alone  an  American  by  birth.  At 
the  latter  period  a  spirit  broke  forth,  elicited  by  centuries  of  oppression 
and  exclusive  favour  to  Europeans,  which  led  the  Mexicans  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  thp  r'isunion  of  Spain.  The  dissensions  were  headed  by  Hi- 
dalgo, an  eiHiiiisiastic  patriot,  who  vas  proclaimed  generalissimo,  Ser»- 
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tember  17,  1810.  He  unrortunately  halted  in  his  advance  towards  the 
capital,  which  gave  the  royalists  time  to  rally,  and  enabled  them  to  defeat 
his  intentions  a  few  months,  and  put  him  to  death.  Dut  with  him  ihe 
spirit  of  independence  vanished  not.  Morulos,  a  priest,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  several  princes  were  completolv  ensured  to  the  side  of  liberty! 
A  conffress  of  forty  members  was  called,  but  Rfter  the  defeat  and  cxecu- 
tion  or  Morelos,  it  was  dissolved  by  General  Teran,  who  succeeded  hint 
After  lanffuishirg  for  some  time,  the  revolt  was  entirely  quelled  in  18in. 

The  change  >  tty^vi. '  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  cortes  alarmed  the 
ecclesiastics  in  Mexico,  who,  for  their  defence,  elected  Iturbide,  ur.dei 
whom  a  blnndless  revolution  was  effected,  and  Mexico  maintained  in  hII 
its  rifrhts,  independent  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  a.  d.  1622.  After  an 
usurpalion  of  the  title  of  emperor  for  little  more  than  one  year,  Iturbide 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  usurpation,  and  he  retired  to  Leghorn. 

.  i  federal  government  .vas  now  formed,  and  sworn  to,  February  24, 1824 
Still  commotions  arose,  in  one  of  w'lich  Iturbide,  who  had  been  i^/Juccvj 
to  return,  lost  his  V^.  Thencefo".vs».  '  the  government  has  been  ahnosi 
in  a  continual  turmoil,  adverse  panibo  lighting  for  the  rule,  and  alternate. 
ly  overthrowing  each  other.  The  generals  Pedrazzo,  Guerrero,  Arenas' 
Arista,  Urrea,  and  others,  rapidly  succeeded  in  grasping  after  the  shadow 
of  power,  were  exalted,  and  debased.  Bravo,  Bustamcnte,  and  Santa 
Ana,  more  successful  because  more  unscrupulous  tyrants,  managed  for  a 
time  to  monopolize  what  there  was  of  authority.  Each  of  them  bein<r  In 
turn  banished,  General  Herrera  was,  in  1845,  elected  president.         ° 


SOUTH    AMERICA. 


PERU.  ^ 

The  Peruvians  have  strange  traditions  that-  their  progenitors  were  in. 
structed  in  the  arts  of  government  and  societjr  by  a  man  and  woman, 
named  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello,  from  an  island  in  a  lake  south  of 
Peru.  Under  their  instructions  their  kingdom  was  established,  the  royal 
family  instituted,  and  success  and  power  heaped  upon  them.  This  was 
about  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  1524,  there  had  boen  fourteen  successive  monarchs  or  incas.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans,  Huana  Capac  was  the  reigning  inca,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  the  discoverer  of  the  country, 
although  he  had  paid  as  much  gold  for  his  ransom  as  filled  the  place  of 
his  confiiiement.  Pizarro  likewise  defeated  his  successor,  and  was  created 
marquis  of  Atibellos,  with  large  possessions  in  his  conquest.  His  asso- 
ciate, Ahnagro,  was  also  amply  rewarded. 

The  city  of  Lima  v;as  foup'^ed  by  Pizarro,  in  1633,  but  the  Peruvians 
again  took  up  arms  under  their  inca,  Manco  Capac,  and  obtained  some 
successes.  A  division  took  place  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  having  sustained  a  defeat,  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
by  his  conqueror;  who,  two  years  afterwaid,  was  assassinated  by  Alma- 
gro's  party.  Various  insurrections  ensued  with  various  successes,  in 
which  were  conspicuous  '"'asco  de  Castro,  Blasco  Vela,  Gonzales  Pizarro, 
and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest.  The  royal  authority  of  the  Spaniards 
was  at  length  establishod  by  the  .surrender  and  execution  of  the  last  inca, 
Tupac  Amaru,  by  Toledo,  the  viceroy  at  Cuzco,  a.  d.  1563.    Peru  re- 
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inained  in  «  tlKte  of  uninterruptud  vax-  s[fi  tolhe  Sptiniih  crown,  till  the 
ysHf  I7t4'2,  when  a  deiicendHnt  of  the  i.<~^i  incn,  on  (wing  refuit«d  h  title 
whii:h  li:i(l  been  granted  his  anceator,  Sayu  Tupac,  rear«'d  the  atandard  of 
indepriidttnce,  round  which  the  natives  rallied  with  spirit,  and  in  great 
numbers.  For  two  years  the  war  continued  with  alternate  success.  At 
last  Jose  GHbriel  Condorcanaui  was  defeated,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
family,  exutpting  his  brother  Diego,  put  to  death.  The  surviving  brother 
gliortly  afterward  shared  the  same  fute,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  la 
s  revoU  at  Quito. 

Peru  escaped  awhile  ;he  rising  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  con- 
Tulaed  the  other  colonies ;  but  in  1809  commotions  ensued,  and  juntas 
were  established  in  the  cities  of  Quito  and  La  Faz,  but  were  suppressed, 
in  1813  the  independents  of  Chili  were  subjugated,  but  their  efforts  were 
triumphant  in  1817,  under  General  San  Martin,  and  Chili  was  not  only 
evacuated  by  the  Peruvian  army,  but  sent  an  army  to  retaliate  upon  Peru. 
Lima  capitulated  on  July  6,  1821,  and  San  Martin  held  levees  in  the  vice* 
regal  palace.  The  independence  of  Peru  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month,  and  San  Martin  was  proclaimed  protector.  This 
office  he  laid  down,  after  culling  together  a  constituent  and  sovereign  con* 
gress,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1822. 

Disinterested  as  was  this  abdication,  it  was  not  followed  by  prosperity 
to  the  country.  The  inadequacy  of  the  junta  appointed  by  the  congress 
goon  ber'ame  manifest :  the  patriot?  were  defeated  early  in  1823 ;  the  con- 
gress was  dissolved,  anarchy  predominated,  and  Lima  surrendered  to  the 
Spanish  troops  in  July  of  the  suine  year.  They  were  partially  dispos* 
gessed  by  Bolivar  and  the  Chilians  shortly  afterward  ;  and  Peru,  though 
gafe  from  Spanish  subjugation,  was  like  a  vessel  tossed  by  every  casual 
wave,  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  conflicting  dangers. 


CHILL 

This  country  was  subjugated  in  1450,  by  the  Peruvians,  who  retained 
pogsessioii  of  it  till  they  were  driven  oiit  by  the  Spaniards  under  Alma* 
gro,  in  1535.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  out  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives  th.ee  years  afterward.  Pizarro  attempted  to  colonize  the  country 
in  1540,  and  though  opposed  by  the  natives  of  Copiapo,  he  succeeded  in 
conquering  several  provinces,  and  founded  the  city  of  Santiago,  February, 
1541.  In  attempting  to  extend  his  conquest  he  exposed  his  settlement, 
for  six  years,  to  the  strong  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  Mapochians,  in 
whose  district  Santiago  was.  His  lieutenant,  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  to  whom 
this  extension  was  entrusted,  made  the  Promancians  his  allies,  and,  sur- 
mounting various  attacks  and  oppositions  from  the  natives,  founded  the 
cities  of  Concepcion,  Imperial,  and  Valdivia.  He  was  shortly  afterward 
defeated  by  his  old  enemies  the  Arancanians,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and 
he  was  ai  length  despatched  by  an  old  chief  with  the  blow  of  a  clvib.. 

These  Araucanians  kept  the  new  colonies  for  several  years  in  a  coutirs- 
iial  state  of  alarm  and  distress ;  and  so  far  succeeded  in  aven,>;!ing  their 
former  defeats,  as  in  1598  to  capture  Vallansa,  Valdivia,  Impen;il  and 
other  towns,  and  form  the  cities  of  Concepcion  and  Chillar.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  losses  sustained  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Dutch  plundered 
Cbiloe,  Hhu  massacred  the  garrison.  The  feuds  between  the  Araucani* 
ans  and  Spaniards  were  settled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1641,  which  lasted 
for  fourteen  years  ;  then  came  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  another  peace.  In 
1722  a  conspiracy  for  the  extirpation  of  the  whites  was  happily  frustrated. 
The  colonisvs  were  gathered  into  towns,  the  country  divided  into  provin* 
Res,  and  several  new  cities  founded  by  the  governor  Don  Josef  Manto, 
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1749.  A  limilar  nttempt  by  Don  Antonis  iiontngo.in  rf^iici  r  the 
Arauc«niani,  rvliirlited  (lie  torch  of  war,  which  blaiml  ihur  yrt>!.«,  when 
harmony  waa  reatored.  Nor  doea  anything  rl  particular  muinent  occur 
in  the  history  of  ('hili,  till  IHOflt  then  a  aucceaaful  revolulionary  move. 
menl  took  place,  and  for  four  or  flvn  yiiara  fortune  favoured  the  csnme  of 
indvM'iidciice  ;  but  ill  1N14,  a  royalial  party  from  Peru  nearly  extingujilied 
the  flame  of  liberty.  Huccna)!  (In  1HI7)  rrturnt'd  with  Ocnvral  Sni)  Mur. 
tin,  who  brought  them  freedom.  O.  licrnndo  O'lliggina  waa  made  direc 
tor  of  the  Junta  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  waa  atruck  at  the  power  of  the  royalim 
on  the  6th  of  April,  I81fl,  when  a  large  tract  of  coaat  wna  declared  in  a 
atateof  blockade  by  the  Chilian  navy  under  L'>'  Cochrane.  In  Xti'io,  m 
atated  in  the  history  of  I'eru,  the  Chilian  iirniy  under  San  Martin,  |ii')„r. 
ated  Peru  from  the  Hpaniah  thraldom,  and  San  Martin  retired  into  the 
ranka  of  private  life  in  CUiili.  Hia  exnni|)le  was  followed  by  O'lliggim 
who  reaifltied  the  dictatorahip,  January  V8,  \(i'23,  and  was  Hurceeded  by 
General  r  reire,  the  coiuninndtir-iiichief.  The  royalist  flag,  which  wm 
hoisted  in  Seotember,  near  the  city  of  Concepcion,  was  pulled  down  after 
a  abort  perloa,  and  a  free  conatUutioa  appointed,  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment. 


BRAZIL. 

FiiB  honour  of  diacoverlnff  thia  country  la  contested  between  Marlin 
Behem,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  Uabral,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  waa  originally  called  Santa  Cruz  by  Cabral,  but  afterward  Brazil,  froni 
the  name  of  a  wood  produced  there.  It  was  first  colonized  by  some  re* 
fugee  Jev  8,  in  1648,  nanishi'd  from  Portugal,  and  was  fostered  by  the  able 
guidandt"  of  Governor  do  Son/a,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  Jesuits,  In 
1624,  San  Salvador  was  taken  posNession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
turn  defeated  by  an  armament  of  Npaniarda  under  Frederic  de  Toledo. 

The  Dutch,  in  1630,  suoeeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  De* 
merara,  Paraiba,  and  itin  (irande.  Maurice  of  Nassau  added  Scara,  8e- 
regipee,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dahia;  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  was  on 
the  point  of  yie[(*.ing  to  their  arms,  when  the  revolution  which  drove 
Philip  IV.  from  the  Portiigiiose  throne,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  both 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Brazil.-  By  an 
•agreement  between  them,  tho  country  received  a  plural  title,  being  called 
Brazils  from  the  circumstance  that  both  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sesaed  almost  equal  parts  of  It.  By  conquest  and  treaty  the  whole  at 
length  fell  to  Portugal. 

In  1806,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  driven  from  Europe  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French,  migrated  to  Brtizil,  which  from  that  period  has  risen 
rapidly  in  importance,  iiidepe,'  'leiicu,  and  strength.  In  1817,  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Pernambuco,  which  failed.  A  free  constitution  was  passed, 
and  the  king  returned  to  Lisbon.  Subsequently  the  prince-regent,  on  his 
birth-day,  October  12,  1822,  waa  proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  of 
Brazil,  independent  of  the  Portuguese  throne — a  measure  which  has  since 
been  formally  recognised  by  tho  government  of  the  parent  country. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  UNITED  PROVINCKS. 

The  title  of  the  United  Provincoa  is  of  modern  date,  as  the  following 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  New  World  will  exhibit. 
Juan  Diaz  de  Soils,  a  Spaniard,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  adventurer 
who  explored  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  it,  a.  d.  1513.    Sebas- 
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linn  Cnhot,  in  lS3«t,  in  the  La  Plats,  discovered  the  liUndof  Si.Vitibriel, 
the  riv«r  St.  Salvador,  and  the  i'araicuay. 

DufnoN  Ayrea  was  rbuiuled  in  1535,  bv  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoia.  This 
did  not  flourifth  much,  on  account  of  the  reatrirted  atate  of  commerce, 
wltii-h  wan,  however,  gradually  relaxed,  ami  in  174H  ttic  annual  flota 
made  its  last  voyage;.  A  free  trade  with  m-venil  Atnencin  piirla  beam,  in 
1774,  uiid  an  extc-iiiion  to  the  Spanisli  porlH  whh  gr.iiiKul  in  177H.  Under 
I  viceroy,  iradu  augmented,  and  cfinimeroial  prosperity  ensued.  Iluenoa 
Ayrcn  watt  captured  in  180G  by  (Jeiieral  Bereaford,  with  a  Uritiah  army, 
wliicli  was  ill  turn  compelled  to  aurrender  a  few  wet-ka  afterward  to 
General  Liniers,  a  French  officer,  at  ihu  head  of  u  body  of  miliiia.  Sir 
Home  Popham,  with  five  thouaaiid  men,  having  captured  Furt  Maldon- 
ido,  attacked  Monte  Video,  without  aucccsa;  but,  reinforced  by  Sir  Sam- 
uel Auchmuty,  at  length  carried  the  town  by  storm.  The  operaliona 
were  extended  under  General  Whileiocke  and  (MMieral  Crawford,  who 
with  twelve  thousand  men  renewed  the  attack  upon  HueiioB  Avres,  but 
were  defeated  and  captured  by  the  native  miliiia.  LinierH,  who  had  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  this  defeat,  was  rained  by  the  people  to  the  vice- 
roviilly,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Sobremonte  for  cowardice. 

The  United  Provinces  escaped  not  tlie  swell  of  that  storm  which  the 
French  invasion  stirred  up  in  Spain.  After  various  intrigues  and  plots, 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  at  length  proclaimed  in  Buenos  Ayres  by  the  uddresa 
of  Don  Josef  de  Ooyeneclie.  A  rising  of  the  people  (August  1800)  was 
luppressed  by  Liniers,  who  was  shortly  after  denoscd  and  sent  into  exile. 
Rapid  were  the  convulsions  which  now  shook  this  unhappy  country ;  till, 
on  May  '^6, 1810,  the  people  rose,  expelled  the  viceroy,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  junta  of  nine  persons.  In  vain  the  provinces  of  Cordova, 
Paraguay,  and  Monte  Video  refused  their  co-operation  ;  they  were  com- 
pelled to  go  along  with  the  tide.  In  vain  Liniers  and  Ucneral  Nieto  as- 
gemblcd  armira ;  they  were  defeated,  and  beheaded.  Shortly  after  the 
district  of  Fotosi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  who  deputed,  in  1814, 
a  special  mission  to  Ferdinand,  on  his  restoration  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
with  conditions  of  submission.  These,  happily  for  them,  were  rejected. 
In  the  same  year  a  small  cloud  passed  over  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  by 
General  Artigas,  which  was  dispelled  by  the  capture  of  Monte  Video,  the 
last  Btronghuld  of  the  Spaniards.  After  two  years  of  carnage  and  con- 
fusion, in  1816,  a  sovereign  congress  met  at  Tucuman,  and  on  October  6, 
the  same  year,  the  act  of  independence  was  ratified,  D.  Juan  Martin 
pueyrsedon  being  dictator.  Montevideo  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
iin<V>r  the  Baron  de  Leguna,  who  had  seized  on  the  most  valuable  part  ot 

i.ida  Oriental. 

Petty  dissensions  and  intrigues,  incident  to  the  efTects  of  rising  inde- 
pendence, interrupted  the  progress  of  success  necessary  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  a  new  state.  D.  Jose  de  San  Martin  cut  a  distinguished  figure 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  having  twice  defeated  the  independents  at 
Enlre  Rios,  in  1811;  but  his  efforts  failed,  and  the  independence  of 
the  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  shortly  after  sealed.  Artigas, 
driven  by  the  Portuguese  across  the  Paraguay,  was  apprehended  by  the 
dictator  Francia,  and  in  1819,  Pueyrsedon,  the  dictator,  fled  to  Monte 
Video,  and  thus  dissolved  the  confused  mass  of  the  union  of  conflicting 
and  discordant  provinces.  After  a  variety  of  events  and  political  changes, 
D.  Martin  Rodriguez  was  established  governor,  October  6, 1820  ;  and  in 
the  following  year  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  recognised  by 
the  Portuguese  government.  A  general  congress  was  convened  at  Cor- 
dova the  same  year,  and  on  the  15th  of  December  they  decided  the  num- 
ber of  deputies  to  he  sent  by  each  province. 

In  1827  a  war  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  Brazil,  respecting  the 
possession  of  Uruguay  (Banda  Oriental)  established  as  an    independent 
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Slate  in  1826;  and  more  recently  La  Plata  has  been  involved  in  disputes 
with  both  Bolivia,  and  France.  These  wars  have  contributed  to  retard 
the  march  of  her  prosperity ;  but  with  all  her  accumulated  difficulties, 
La  Plata  has  every  appearance  of  soon  becoming  a  prosperous  country. ' 


COLOMBIA. 

This  is  a  new  state,  formed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  from  the 
states  of  Grenada,  and  Venezuela  or  Caraccas.  It  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary to  detail  the  distinct  history  of  these  two  original  states. 

Grenada,  or  as  it  is  called.  New  Grenada,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  his  fourth  voyage,  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  Spanish  government. 
He  was  followed  by  others,  and  especially  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who 
was  the  first  who  made  Kurope  acquainted  with  a  published  account  of 
this  part  of  the  New  World.    The  first  regular  colonists  were  Ojeda,  and 
Nica  Essa,  in  1508  ;  the  former  founded  the  district  called  New  Andalusia 
but  with  no  great  success  ;  the  latter.  Golden  Castile,  and  he  also  pej-.' 
ished.    These  two  districts  were  united  (1514)  in  one,  called  Terra  Kirma 
under  Avila,  who  successfully  extended  the  discoveries,  and  founded  the 
town  of  Panama.     Other  additions  were  subsequently  made,  and  the 
kingdom  of  New  Grenada  was  established  under  a  captain-general,  in 
1547.    As  it  had  been  established,  so  did  it  continue  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  in  1718  it  became  a  vice-royalty,  which 
form  of  government  lasted  but  for  six  years,  when  it  was  supplanted  by 
the  original  one,  which  was  again  superseded  in  1740,  by  the  incubus  of 
the  vice-royalty.    Thus  did  it/iontinue,  till  the  weakness  of  the  mother 
country,  from  the  invasion  of  the  French,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  raise 
the  standard  of  independence.    Many  and  various  have  been  the  events 
attendant  upon  the  struggle  for  mastery ;  but  a  severe  blow  was  inflicted 
by  their  old  masters  in  1810,  who,  under  Morillo,  defeated  the  colonists 
with  tremendous  loss.     Three  years  of  renewed  subjection  followed 
when  the  success  of  the  illustrious  Bolivar  caused  the  union  of  Grenada 
with  Venezuela. 

Venezuela. — This  district  was  discovered  somewhat  earlier  than  Gren- 
ada, by  Columbus,  in  1498.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  colonize 
it,  the  Spanish  government  disposed  of  the  partially  subdued  natives  to 
the  Weltsers,  a  German  company  of  merchants.  Their  management  led 
to  a  change  in  1550,  when  Venezuela,  like  Greneda  three  years  before, 
became  a  supreme  government  under  a  captain-general.  FJfom  that  pe- 
riod to  1806,  Venezuela  was  a  torpid  vassal  under  the  Spanish  crown, 
when  a  futile  attempt  for  independence  was  made  under  General  Mirando, 
a  native.  Simultaneous  with  Grenada,  Venezuela  rallied  for  liberty,  when 
the  mother  country  was  prostrate  before  the  ascendancy  of  France,  in 
I8I0.  In  the  following  year  a  formal  proclaniation  of  independence  was 
tnadc,  July  6,  and  success  seemed  to  attend  the  cause.  Then  came  the 
dreadful  earthquake.  Superstition  re-nerved  the  arm  of  freedom,  and  the 
royalist  general,  Monteverde,  discomfited  Mirando,  and  again  overran  the 
piovince.  In  1813  Bolivar  called  independence  again  into  action,  and  suc- 
cess attended  him  for  three  years,  when  another  defeat  was  sustained, 
which  was  followed  by  another  victory.  Reverses  again  recurring,  com- 
pelled the  congress  to  appoint  Bolivar  dictator;  and  in  1819  the  union  of 
Venezuela  with  Grenada  was  eflFected  under  the  name  of  Colombia. 

Colombia  may  therefore  date  its  history  as  a  nation  from  this  union. 
which  was  agreed  upon  December  17,  1819;  and  the  installation  of  th« 
jnited  congress  took  place  May  6,  1821 ;  which  was  followed  in  June  '-;4, 
by  a  victory  obtained  by  the  president  Bolivar  over  the  Spaniards,  at  tiie 
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Mlebrated  battle  of  Carabobo,  in  which  the  royalist  army  lost  above  six 
tliousand  men,  besides  their  artillery  and  baggage. 


BOLIVIA. 

The  history  of  this  recently  formed  state,  known  before  as  Upper 
Peru,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  great  Bol- 
ivar, in  whose  honour  its  present  name  was  given,  and  to  whose  wise 
i^ounciis  it  is  so  much  indebted.  Previously  to  the  battle  of  Ayachuco,  in 
18-'4,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but 
General  Sucre,  at  the  head  of  the  republicans,  having  then  defeated  the 
royalist  troops,  the  independence  of  the  country  was  effected ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  Bolivar  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  its  governance. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  life  of  Bolivar  the  following  passage,  which 
13  so  applicable  that  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  transcribe  it. 
"  His  renown  was  now  at  its  height,  and  every  act  of  his  government 
showed  how  zealonsly  alive  he  was  to  the  improvement  of  the  national 
iustiiutioas  and  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people  over  whom  he  ruled. 
In  1823  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peruvians,  and  having  succeeded 
in  settling  .  leir  internal  divisions,  and  establishing  their  independence,  he 
was  proclaimed  liberator  of  Peru,  and  invested  with  supreme  anthority. 
In  1825  he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which  detached  itself  from  tlie  goverment 
uf  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  named  Bolivia,  in 
honour  of  the  liberator;  but  domestic  factions  sprung  up,  the  purity  of  his 
motives  were  called  in  question,  and  he  was  charged  with  aiming  at  a 
perpetual  dictatorship ;  he  accordingly  declared  his  intention  to  resign  his 
power  so  soon  as  hi's  numerous  enemies  were  overcome,  and  to  repel  the 
imputations  "'  •ambition  cast  upon  him,  by  retiring  to  seclusion  upon  his 
patrimonial  esuves.  The  vice-president,  Santander,  yrged  hi'n,  in  reply, 
ti)  resume  his  station  as  constitutional  president ;  and  though  he  was  beset 
by  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  rival  factions,  he  continued  to  exercise  the 
:!hief  authority  in  Colombia  till  May,  1830,  when,  dissatisfied  with  the  as- 
pect of  internal  affairs,  he  resigned  the  presiden<?y,  and  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  leave  the  country.  The  people  ere  long  became  sensible 
of  their  injustice  to  his  merit,  and  were  soliciting  him  to  resume  the  gov- 
ernment, when  his  death,  which  happened  in  December,  1830,  prevented 
llie  accomplishment  of  their  wishes."  The  government  of  Bolivia  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  president,  to  wiiich  office  General  Santa  Cruz  was  elected 
in  1829. 


GUIANA. 

This  is  a  Britsh  possession,  comprisiitg  the  several  districts  of  Berbice, 
hlssequibo,  Demerara,  and  Surinam.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  Colum- 
bus saw  this  coast  in  1458,  and  by  o.'  «  that  it  was  discovered  by  Vasco 
Nunez,  in  1504.  It  became,  however,  known  to  Europe  in  1595,  when 
Raleigh  sailed  up  the  Orinoco  in  his  chimerical  search  of  El  Dorado,  a 
city  supposed  to  be  paved  with  gold.  The  coast  of  Guiana  then  became 
the  resort  of  buccaneers  ;  and  in  1634,  a  mixed  company  of  these  free- 
booters, English  and  French,  formed  the  settlemeuts  of  Surinam  for  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  They  were,  after  twenty  years  of  j^reat  hardship 
jnd  difficulty,  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  who  appointed 
Lord  WiUougliby,  of  Parham,  governor,  1662.     Tiic  Dutch  captuMd  tjie 
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settlement  in  1667,  and  tlie  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster,  England  receiving  the  colony  of  New-York  in  exchange 
In  1773,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Essequibo,  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  in  the  American  war,  were  restored  to  the  states -genera! 
In  1796,  both  Berbice  and  Domerara  fell  to  the  English,  as  also  Surinam 
in  1799;  but  iigaiii  reverted  to  Holland,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802* 
fell  to  the  English  arms  in  1813,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty  oi 
Paris,  1614,  to  Great  Britain. 


AMAZONIA. 

A  COUNTRY  of  South  America,  so  called  from  a  martial  and  powerful 
state,  in  which  a  body  of  women,  it  is  said,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  op- 
posed Francisco  Orellana  in  his  passage  down  the  river  Maragnon!  ii 
was  first  discovered  by  him,  a.  d.  1541  ;  when,  with  fifty  soldiers,  he  wag 
wafted  in  a  vessel  down  the  stream  of  a  smaller  river  into  the  channel  of 
the  Maragnon,  which  he  also  called  Amazon. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Amazon  is  folded  in  some  mystery.  It  is  applied 
exclusively  to  females  of  strong  and  martial  habits,  and  was  first  used  in 
reference  to  a  race  of  them  who,  whether  actually  or  fabulously  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  river  Thermo- 
doon,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  writers,  as  well  as  by  others  of  a 
late  date ;  and  various  are  accounts  given  both  of  their  origin  and  history, 


THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

The  West  Indies  consist  of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  central  part  of 
America,  extendiiig  from  tiie  tropic  of  Cancer  southward,  to  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma  and  Mexico  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Cuba,  Hayti  or  St. 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  St.  Christopher,  (commonly 
called  St.  Kiti's,)  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent;  Grenada,  and  Tobago ;  for  the  most  part  discovered  by  Co' 
lumbus,  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  contury.  The  islands  are  la  pes- 
session  of  various  powers. 

CUBA. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  island  in  the  West  In  '  es,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  1492 ;  and  was  first  called  Juana,  in  honour  of  prince 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  afterward  Fernandina;  then  San- 
tiago and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  pation  saint  of  Spain  and  llif 
Virgin.  The  name  of  Cuba  is  that  which  it  was  called  by  the  nati/ts  iii 
the  time  of  its  discovery.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  lenglh, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards  made 
no  settlement  upon  it  till  1151,  when  Diego  de  Velasquez  arrived  with 
four  ships,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  pomt.  This  district  was  under  tlic 
sfovcrnment  of  a  cacique,  named  Hatney,  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  who 
bad  retire  I  hitherto  avoid  the  slavery  to  wliitrh  his  countr  i.  .mi  wire  con- 
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demned.  Thoae  who  could  escape  the  tyranny  ri  thA  Spaniards  had 
followed  him  in  his  retreat. 

The  Spaniards  soon  overcame  the  Indians.  Hatney  was  taken  in  the 
woods,  and  condemned  to  be  burned.  When  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
and  waited  only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  a  priest  advanced  towards 
bim,  an :  proposed  the  ceremony  of  baptism  as  a  means  of  entering  the 
Christiai  Jaradise.  "  Are  there,"  said  the  cacique,  "  any  Spaniards  in 
that  happy  place  !"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  will  not,"  replied  Hat- 
qey«  "  go  to  a  place  where  I  should  be  in  danger  of  meeting  one  of  them, 
falk  to  me  no  more  of  your  religion,  but  leave  me  to  die." 

Velasquez  found  no  more  enemies.  All  the  caciques  hastened  to  do 
him  homage.  After  the  mines  had  been  opened,  a.id  it  Avas  found  that 
they  did  not  answer,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  liaving  become  useless, 
were  exterminated.  A  small  part  only  of  this  island  is  cleared ;  there  are 
only  some  traces  of  cultivation  at  St.  Jago,  and  at  Matanzas ;  the  fine 
plantations  are  all  confined  to  the  beautiful  plains  of  the  Havana. 

Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  a  fine  city,  and  the  harbour  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  world.  The  English  took  it  in  the  year  1762,  but  it  was  re- 
stored at  tiie  peace  of  1763,  since  which  time  prodigious  pains  have  been 
taken  to  render  this  key  to  all  the  Spanish  American  colonies  impregnable. 


HAYTI,  OR  ST.  DOMINGO. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  and  is,  next  to  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  averages  more  than  one  hundred  in 
breadth.  Having  taken  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Spain,  Columbui 
founded  the  town  of  La  Isabella  on  the  north  coast,  and  established  in  it, 
under  his  brother  Diego,  the  first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New 
Woild.  It  was  in  high  estimation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  supplied; 
but  thin  weaitli  (liminishi'd  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  they 
conipelltMl  to  p(?rpi'tu!il  labotir  in  the  mines ;  and  it  was  entirely  lost  when 
those  wrei(!lied  victims  were  no  more.  The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards 
almost  exceed  belief.  It  is  computed,  that  considerably  more  than  a  rail- 
lion  of  natives  (the  number  at  the  time  of  its  discovery)  perished  in 
the  space  of  fifty  years,  by  the  hands  or  through  the  means  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  gold  mines  have  failed  for  want  of  hands  to  dig  theni  The  Span- 
iards tlioughl  of  procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  fo  re-opcM  them,  and 
luimbnrs  were  iiiiported  :  liut  the  mines  on  the  continent  having  been 
begun  to  be  worked  ilh  good  cfTcct,  those  of  St.  Domingo  were  no  lon- 
gor  of  importance.  The  settlers  liien  turned  their  thoughts  to  agr icul- 
lure,  wiiieh  was  cultivated  witli  success.  Sugar,  frhacco,  cocoa,  cassia, 
ginger  and  cotton,  were  among  their  pi'oductions  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
tefiilh  eijntury.  Tlie  immense  fortunes  raised  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts, 
induced  the  inhahilants  of  St.  Domingo  to  despise  their  settlements,  and 
liiey  quitted  the  island  in  muiiiIicis  in  search  of  th(>se  regions  of  wealth. 
This  conduct  ruined  St.  Domingo.  It  had  no  intercourse  with  the  mother 
country,  but  by  a  single  ship,  of  no  great  burden,  received  frevn  thence 
every  tliird  year;  and  the  whole  colony,  in  1717,  consisied  of  only  eigh- 
ifcL"!  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten,  including  Sj)aniards,  Mesiees,  Mulat- 
toe:  and  Negroes. 

The  Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  whole  istalat;d  till  1665,  when 

t'm  French  obtained  a  footing  on  its  western  coast,  and  laid  the  founda- 

iou  of  that  colony  which  sfterwards  became  so  flourishing.     The  French 

Rt '.tiers  increased  very  fast;  and  sugar  works  were  cvected  in  gri:;ii  uum- 
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bers ;  the  planters  became  rich,  and  the  negroes  became  numerous,  until 
the  fatal  measure  of  giving  hberty  to  the  slaves  was  adopted,  without 
preparatory  means,  hy  the  French  national  convention.  At  that  perioH! 
the  negroes  in  liie  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated  at  about 
five  hundn'd  thousand;  and  while  the  revolutionary  terrorists  in  France 
were  lioiiriy  exhibiting  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  recommending  their  ac- 
tions as  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Domingo  were  precisely  in  that  unsettled  situation  which  seemed  to  fa*, 
vour  the  commission  of  similar  atrocities,  under  the  pretext  of  avenging 
past  injuries  and  redressing  present  grievances.  In  October,  1790,  James 
Oge,  a  free  mulatto  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  who  is  described  as  an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  but  otherwise  humane,  returned  from  France,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  people  of  colour;  but  being  de- 
feated,  in  March,  1791,  was  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and,  with  Mark  Chavane,  his  lieutenant,  broke  alive  on  the 
wheel. 

At  this  time  eight  thousand  troops  arrived  from  France ;   and  Maudit 
the  new  governor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  with  circumstances 
of  horrid  barbarity.     By  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  ISih  of 
May,  1791,  people  of  colour  were  declared  eligible  to  scats  in  the  colonial 
assembly.    And  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  concordat,  or  truce,  was 
■igned  between  the  whites  and  mulattoes.      But  the  operation  of  ijilg 
truce   was  destroyed  by  an  absurd  decree  of  the  national  assembly  re- 
pealing the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May.     Open  war  in  all  its  horrors  was 
now  renewed.     It  was  no  longer  a  contest  for  victory,  but  a  diabolical 
emulation  to  outvie  each  other  in  barbarous  atrocities.     On  the  23rd  of 
August,  1791,  Cape  Frangois  was  burnt ;  and  it  was  computed  that  in  ihe 
space  of  two  months,  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  perished  by  tiiese 
horrible  massacres,  wiiile  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  the  niulatioes 
and  negroes  died  i)y  famine  and  the  sword,  besides  numbers  that  suffered 
by  the  executioner.     Meantime  three  commissioners  arrived  from  France, 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  of  the  national  guards;  and  citizen  (ialbaud 
was  appointed  governor.     Their  attempts,  however,  to  stop  these  enormi- 
ties, proved  fruitless,  though  they  proclaimed  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  general  indemnity. 

In  October,  1793,  a  body  of  British  under  Colonel  Whitelock,  landed  and 
took  possession  of  Tiburon,  Treves,  Jeremie,  Leogane,  Cape  Nicholas 
Mole,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles  of  the  eastern  coast,  with  little  opposi- 
tion. It  was,  however,  a  disastrous  acquisition  to  the  English,  for  in  less 
than  six  montlis  after  their  arrival,  not  less  thaii  six  thousand,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  officers,  fell  victims  to  disease.  Leogane  was 
soon  after  re-taken  by  the  negroes,  who  now  amounted  to  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  under  their  general  Touissant  L'Ouverture  :  and  Tiburon 
was  taken  by  the  FnMich  under  General  Iligaud.  To  remedy  tliese  dis- 
asters another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  tlie  British,  but  was  attended 
with  vast  expense  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  troops.  Co'^nels  Brisbane 
and  Markham  were  killed  ;  and  at  length,  in  1798,  the  British  having 
surrendered  Port  an  Prince  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole  to  General  liedonvilie' 
the  island  was  totally  abandoned  by  them.  At  this  time  the  name  of  Port 
an  Prince  was  changed  to  Port  Repuhlicain  ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  taken  possession  of  by  L'Ouverture;  a  man  of  superior  talents 
and  character,  whose  unremitting  exertions  were  directed  to  the  landabl'^ 
object  of  healing  the  wounds  and  improving  the  condition  of  every  class 
in  the  island.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  administration  were  soon 
visible.  The  wasted  colony  began  to  revive ;  the  plantations  were  agi'in 
brought  into  a  fertile  state  ;  ilie  poits  were  opened  to  foreign  vessels ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  a  ten  years'  war,  the  commerce  of  St.  Do- 
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mingo  was  rapidly  recovering ;  while  the  population  also  increased  with 
astonishing  rapidity. 

In  1798,  when  the  British  forces  evacuated  the  island,  the  military  es- 
tablishnicnt  of  St.   Domingo  did  not  exccfd  forty  thousand  ;  but  in  two 
years  It  was  more  tliaii  double  that  number.     Touissanl  was  regarded  as 
an  extraordinary  being  by  his  soldiers,  and  no  European  army  was  ever 
subject  to  a  more  rigorous  discipline.     Kvcry  officer  comman«u\',,  pistol  in 
hand;  and  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  subalterns.     Sixty 
thousand   men    were    frequently  reviewed  and   exercised    together;   on 
wliich  occasions  two  thousand  officers  were  seen  in  the  field,  carrying 
arms,  from  the  general  to  tlie  ensiiin,  yet  with  the  utmost  aitcnlion  to 
rank,  and  without  the  smallest  symptom  of  insubordination.     I'l  these  re- 
views, says  M.  de  la  Croix,  Touissant  appeared  like  an  inspired  person, 
and  became  the  fetiche  or  idol  of  the  blacks  who  listened  to  him.     In 
order  to  make  himself  better  understood,  he  frequently  addressed  ihemin 
parables,  and  often  made  use  of  the  following  : — In  a  glass  vessel  full  of 
grains  of  black  maize,  he  would  mix  a  few  grains  of  white  maize,  and  say 
to  those  who  surrounded  him,  "  you  are  the  black  maize ;  the  whites,  who 
are  desirous  of  enslaving  you  are  the  while  maize."     He  would  then 
shake  the  vessel,  and  presenting  it  to  their  fascinated  eyes,  exclaim,"  see 
the  white  here  and  there!"  in  other  words,"  see  how  far  the  wliites  are 
apart  in  comparison  to  ourselves."     The  gleam  of  prosperity,  however, 
which  resulted  from  his  wise  administration,  was  but  of  short  continuance. 
Tlie  independence  of  St.  Domingo  vas  proclaimed  on  the  1st  of  Ju'y, 
1801;  and  while  the  inhabitants  w(>re  indulging  the  hope  of  future  happi-' 
n<;ss,  a  storm  was  gathering,  which  burst  upon  them  with  accumulated 
fury.     Scarcely  was  the  peace  of  Amiens  concluded,  when  a  formidable 
armament  of  twenty-six  sliips  of  war  was  equipped  by  order  of  the  first 
consul,  with  the  determination  of  reducing  the  revolted  colony  of  St.  Do- 
mingo.    On  board  this  fleet  were  einbarked  twenty-five  thousand  chosen 
troops,  amply  furnisiied  with  all  the  apparatus  of  military  slaughter  ;  pnd 
the  chief  command  was  confided  to  General  Le  Clerc,  the  brolher-in  law 
(if  Bonaparte.     Before  proceeding  to  hostilities,  however,  recourse  was 
had  to  various  perfidious  acts.      Attempts  were  made  to  sow  disunion 
among  the  free  people  of  St.  Domingo.     Proclamations  and  letters,  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  delusive  jargon  o*"  the  republic,  were  v/idely  circulated. 
The  chiefs  of  both  colours  then  in  France,  and  the  two  sons  of  Touissant 
himself,  who  had  sent  them  thither  for  instruction,  were  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  expedition. 

The  French  forces  arrived  in  .January,  1801 ;  yet  so  little  did  Touissant 
expect  to  have  any  enemy  to  combat,  that  he  was  at  the  time  making  a 
tour  rouiul  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  had  given  no  order  for  resis- 
tance incase  of  attack.  After  the  French  troops  had  disembarked,  and 
iivHviously  to  commencing  operations  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Lo 
I'lerc  thought  proper  to  try  what  effect  the  sight  of  his  two  sons,  and  a 
specious  letter  from  Bonai)arte,  would  have  upon  Touissant.  Coisnon, 
their  tutor,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  I'rance,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  confidential  agents  in  this  expedition,  was  accordingly  deputed  on 
this  errand,  with  instructions  to  press  Touis.sant's  instant  return  to  the 
Cape,  III  '0  bring  back  the  cldldren  in  case  lie  should  not  succeed.  On 
arriving  at  Touissant's  country  residence,  and  learning  that  its  owner 
would  not  return  from  his  excursion  until  the  next  day,  the  wily  French- 
man availed  himself  of  this  delay  to  wurk  upon  the  fedings  of  their 
motlier,  whose  tears,  and  the  solicitations  of  the  children,  when  their  fath- 
er relurnc'd,  lor  a  while  shook  his  resolutions.  But  being  at  length  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicions  of  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him,  by  the  conduct 
and  language  of  Coisnon,  Touissant  suddenly  composed  his  agitated 
comilenance ;  and,  genily  diseng^aging  himself  from  the  embraces  of  hit 
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wire  and  children,  he  took  their  preceptor  into  ano'her  apartment,  and 
gave  him  this  dignified  decision  : — "  Take  back  my  children  ;  since  it 
must  be  so,  I  will  be  fiiithful  to  my  brethren  and  my  Uod."  Unwilling  to 
prolon  r  this  painful  scene,  Touissant  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  tht 
camp ;  and  although  a  correspondence  was  afterwards  opened  between 
him  and  Le  Cierc,  it  failed  to  produce  his  submission. 

Hostilities  now  commenced.  After  several  obstinate  conflicts  in  tht 
open  field,  and  the  burning  of  ideveral  towns,  tlie  blacks  found  themselves 
overpowered,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  inaccessible  fortressei 
of  the  interior,  whence  they  carried  on,  under  their  brave  chieftain,  Touis- 
sant, a  desultory,  but  destructive  warfare  against  detached  p»rties  of  ilieir 
enemies.  At  length,  however,  the  negroes  and  cultivators  were  either 
subdued  by  the  tt-rror  of  the  French  army,  or  cajoled  by  the  deceitful 
promises  of  the  French  general,  who  had  published  m  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  first  consul,  solemn  declarations  that  the  freedom  of  nil  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  of  all  colours,  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
But  no  sooner  did  Le  Clerc  find  that  his  plans  succeeded  than  he  threw 
aside  the  mask,  and  issued  an  ord^  restoring  to  the  proprietors,  or  their 
attorneys,  all  their  ancient  authority  over  the  negroes  upon  their  estates. 
This  order  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  negrn  jupulation;  Touissant 
and  Christophe  united  their  forces ;  and  such  was  liie  tierce  and  active  na- 
ture of  their  attacks,  that  Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  his 
former  conquests,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  Cape  Fraugois  ;  wheia 
he  again  issued  a  proclamation,  couched  in  such  specious  i.  iins  that  the 
blacks  and  their  leaders  accepted  the  conditions  of  his  proftured  amnesty. 
This  master-piece  of  deception  having  thus  succeeded,  and  the  French 
now  having  the  dominion  of  the  island,  began  to  put  in  execution  their 
meditated  system  of  slavery  and  destructior  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  this  object,  Le  Clerc  caused  Touissant  to  be  jjrivately  seized  in 
the  night,  together  with  his  family,  and,  putting  him  on  board  a  fast-sail- 
ing frigate,  he  was  conveyed  to  France,  as  a  prisoner,  (May,  1802). 
There,  under  a  charge  of  exciting  the  negroes  to  i-ebel,  he  was  committed 
to  close  custody,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen, 
till  his  death  was  announced  in  the  following  year  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  fortress  of  Joux. 

Aroused  by  the  treachery  of  Le  Clerc,  the  black  chieftains,  Dessalines, 
Christophe,  and  Clervaux,  again  raised  their  standards,  and  were  soon 
found  at  the  head  of  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  ready  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  determined  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Many  and  desperate  were  the  contests  which  ensued  ;  Le  Clerc  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  by  Rochambaud;  but 
the  losses  they  sustained  by  disease  as  well  as  by  this  harrassing  warfare 
rendered  any  escape  from  Hayli  preferable  to  a  continuance  there;  and, 
as  war  had  then  recommenced  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
French  gladly  surrendered  tlieinselves  prisoners  of  war  to  a  Briti-sh  squad- 
I'on.  and  were  conveyed  to  Enj>laMd.  The  independence  of  Hayti,  which 
had  been  first  proclaimed  in  1800,  was  thus  consolidated,  and  Dessalines 
erected  the  west  or  French  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire,  of  wiui;h  he 
became  "mperor,  with  the  title  of ,'.  cques  I.  (January  1,  1804).  But  his 
reign  was  of  short  duntion  ;  the  ci.ii-iiies  he  perpetrated  caused  a  cnnspi- 
racy  to  be  formed  against  lii.n ;  and,  two  years  after  his  coronation,  he 
was  surrounded  by  llie  conspirators  at  his  head-quarters,  and,  strug;jliiig 
to  escape,  receiv.'d  his  death-blow. 

The  assassinatiori  of  Dessalines  caused  another  division  of  tlie  island, 
and  another  civil  war.  In  the  north,  Christophe  assumed  the  governinent, 
with  the  modest  designation  of  chief  of  the  t'overnnieiit  of  Hayti;  while 
Petion,  a  tnuiailo,  assisrled  his  claim  to  sovereign  power.  For  several 
years  these  rival  chieftains  carried  on  u  sanguinary  contest,  with  various 
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•uccess,  until  the  year  1810,  when  hoHtilities  were  suspended ;  and,  though 
no  formal  treaty  was  concluded,  the  country  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Christophe  was  crowned  king  of  Hayti  in  March,  1811,  by  the 
title  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Petion,  as  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  gov- 
erned the  southern  part  until  1818,  when  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
General  Uoyer,  whom  he  was' allowed  to  nominate  his  successor.  Botn 
governments  evinced  a  praiseworthy  solicitude  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  as  the  basis  of  their  national  prosperity;  and  both  were  per- 
severing in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  intellectual  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation.  Christophe,  in  imitation  of  other  monarchs,  created 
Tarioiis  orders  of  nobility,  together  with  numerous  officers  of  state,  &c. 
His  dynasty,  however,  was  like  his  predecessor's,  short-lived.  In  1820, 
a  successful  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  and,  finding  himself 
completely  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  he  committed  suicide. 
Boyer  now  took  possession  of  his  dominions ;  and,  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  island  having,  in  1821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  government, 
he  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Hayti. 

Though  nominally  republican,  the  government  of  Hayti  is  in  reality  an 
elective  military  monarchy ;  vested  ostensibly  in  a  president,  senate,  and 
chamber  of  representatives ;  but  the  whole  efficient  authority  is  wielded 
by  the  chief  officer.  The  president  is  charged  with  all  the  executive  du- 
ties; commands  the  army  and  navy;  makes  war,  peace,  and  treaties, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  appoints  all  public  functionaries,  &c. 
In  1825,  Boyer  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  the  provisions  of  which 
the  independence  of  Hayti  was  fully  recognized,  and  its  ports  thrown 
open  to  all  nations,  but  with  certain  exclusive  advantages  to  the  French. 
The  Hayiians  also  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs 
to  France,  in  five  annual  payments,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the 
colonists  during  the  revolution  The  first  instalment  of  thirty  millions 
was  paid  in  183G;  but  it  being  <;vident  that  the  annual  exaction  was  be- 
yond the  ability  of  Hayti  to  re|.eai',  it  was  agreed,  in  1838,  to  reduce  the 
original  sum  to  sixty  millions  of  francs,  to  be  paid  in  six  instalments,  by 
18fi7. 


PORTO-RICO. 

PoRTo-Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493 ;  it  is  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  forty  from  north  to  south. 
The  Snaniards  neglected  it  till  1509,  when  thirst  of  gold  brought  them 
thither  from  St.  Doiningo,  under  Ponce  de  Leon,  to  nnke  a  conquest, 
which  afterwards  cost  lliein  dear.  Ambition,  revenije,  and  love  of  gold 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  the  most  atrocious  outrages.  They  found  the 
inhabitants  brave  and  fond  of  liberty;  and  as  tliey  looked  up  to  the 
Kuropean  visitants  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  their  authority  they 
voluntarily  submitted.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they  wished  to 
shake  oflFihe  intolerable  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  postponed 
the  enterpise  only  till  they  could  assure  themselves  that  they  were  not 
immortal.  A  cacique,  named  Broyo,  was  entrusted  with  this  commission ; 
and  chance  soon  favoured  the  design,  by  bringing  to  him  Salzedo,  a  young 
Sfmnianl,  who  was  travelling.  Broyo  received  him  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, and,  at  his  departure,  sent  some  Indians  to  attend  him  on  his  way, 
in  quiility  of  guides.  When  they  came  to  'he  bank  of  the  river,  which 
they  were  to  pass,  one  of  them  took  him  on  his  shoulders  to  carry  him 
across;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  than  he 
threw  the  Spaniard  into  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  he 
kept  him  there  till  no  signs  of  life  remained.  They  then  dragged  him  to 
the  bank,  but,  as  they  were  still  in  doubt  whether  he  was  dead  or  living, 
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Ihoy  begged  pardon  many  times  for  the  accident  that  had  happened.  Thu 
farce  bsted  three  days;  till  at  length  being  convinced,  by  the  putridity  of 
the  body,  that  it  was  possible  for  Spani.trds  to  die,  the  Indians  rose  on  all 
sides  upon  their  oppressors,  and  massaitred  upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  then* 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  assembled  all  the  Castilians  who  had  es- 
caped,  and  fell  upon  the  Indians,  who,  as  historians  relate,  had  the  extreme 
folly  to  suppose  that  these  SpaPKirds  were  the  same  that  hud  been  killed 
and  were  come  to  life  again  to  fight  tiiem.  Under  this  ridiculous  and  a! 
most  incredible  persuasion,  dreading  to  continue  a  war  with  men  whore 
vived  after  death,  they  submitted  again  to  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  foe;  and 
being  condemned  to  the  mines,  six  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have 
fallen  martyrs  to  the  sword  or  the  toils  of  slavery. 

Under  the  old  colonial  "vstem  of  Spain,  in  1788,  the  population  was 
little  more  than  eighty  ihousand;  whereas  it  amounted,  in  1836,  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  and  it  was  supposed  to  contain  near 
four  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  an  eighth  are  slaves.  Previously  to 
1815,  Porto-Rico  being  excluded  from  all  direct  intercousc  with  other 
countries  excepting  Spain,  was  but  slowy  progressive.  At  that  period, 
however,  a  royal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the  trade  between' 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Porio-Rico  from  all  duties  for  fifteen 
years;  and  she  was  then  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  under 
reasonable  duties,  with  other  countries.  These  wise  and  liberal  meas- 
ures have  wonderfully  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island ;  and 
their  cofTee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations  are  now  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Purto-Rico  was  taken  pus- 
session  of  by  the  English ;  but  they  ,iid  not  long  retain  it,  owing  to  tlie 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  troops.  The  government,  laws,  and 
mstitutions  are  nearly  similar  to  those  established  in  the  other  trans- 
atlantic colonies  of  Spain. 
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BARBADOES. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  in  breath,  from  east  to 
west.  The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not  certain,  nor  by  whom  ,  but  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  on  their  way  to  Brazil.  However, 
the  English  touched  there  in  1G15,  and,  landing  some  men  in  1625,  madti 
their  first  permanent  settlement.  In  Ifi'^?,  the  eail  of  Pembroke  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  island  in  trust  for  Sir  William  Courteen,  vjnknown  to  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  before  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbee  islands 
from  James  I.  The  first  planters  were  gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  principally  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  country  bore  not  the  least  appearance  of  having  ever  been  peopled; 
there  was  no  kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  prey ;  no  fruit,  herb,  or  root, 
fit  for  the  support  of  human  life ;  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  soon  beijaii 
to  submit  to  cultivation.  Population  increased  through  a  variety  of  a  I 
ventures,  and  the  civil  wars  of  England  added  prodigiously  thereto;  Bai 
badoes,  in  twenty-five  years  from  its  first  settlement,  containing  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  negroes  and  Indi m 
slaves.  The  former  of  these  they  bought,  nnd  the  latter  they  seized  npun 
without  any  pretence.  In  1676,  the  population  and  trade  were  at  iheir 
highest  pitch;  four  hundred  ships,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and  fifiy 
tons  each,  were  employed ;  since  which  the  island  has  been  much  on  ths 
decline. 

Barbadoes  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hurricanes,  of  which  those  ol 
August  10,  lu74,  October  10,  1780,  and  August  11,  18:U,  huve  been  llw 
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most  destructive  in  their  eflTects ;  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  last 
hurricane  far  exceeded  that  ol  oithe.  of  .he  former;  in  it  twenty-Ave 
iuiiidre'J  persons  were  killed,  and  the  loss  'if  property  amounted  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  I)y  the  inunifircnt  aid  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  the  industry  of  the  inhiibiliints,  tho  planters  have  now  recovered 
from  these  losses.  '1  ho  population,  as  i:i  the  adjoinintr  islands,  may  prop- 
erly be  divided  inio  fou'  classes;  crenie  or  native  whites;  Kuropean 
whites;  Creoles  of  mixed  blood;  and  nation  blacks.  Bari):idof'S  has  all 
along  remained  in  poss..st>-')n  of  the  KurIihIi.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  tt.  ;  '.eeward  Islands;  and  the  clerical  establish- 
ment is  on  a  viry  respectable  and  cfTeclive  scale. 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  OR  ST.  KITT'S. 

This  island,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  was  discovered  in  1493,  by 
Columbus,  who  gave  it  the  name  it  bears.  •  was  the  mother  country 
of  all  the  English  and  French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Both 
n?'"^ns  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  in  1U25;  they  shared  the  island 
oetween  them;  signed  a  perpetual  neutrality  ;  and  entered  into  a  mutual 
engaKcment  to  assist  each  other  ag^insi  their  common  enemy,  the  Span- 
iards. Wii-  commenced  between  England  and  France  in  IGGG,  and  St. 
Christ  ,')her'8  became  a  scene  of  carnage  for  nearly  half  a  century,  ter- 
minal' ;  only  with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  in  170-2.  This 
island  i3  about  fifteen  miles  long,  by  four  broad.  There  is  no  harbour  in 
the  country,  nor  the  appearance  of  one. 


NEVIS. 

This  small  island,  now  belonging  to  the  British,  was  originally  discovn 
ered  by  Columbus;  and  the  English,  unc'^r  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  settled 
on  it  m  1628.  It  is  separated  from  St.  Christopher's  by  a  narrow  channel ; 
and  is  properly  only  one  very  high  mountiiui,  about  seven  miles  over 
each  way.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  French  in  1706,  and  the  next  year  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  most  violent  hurricane  ever  recorded. 


ANTIGUA. 

Antigua,  a  West  Indian  island,  belongiug  to  Great  Biitain,  is  one  of 
those  denominated  the  Windward  Islands.  It  was  culled  by  the  natives 
Xaymaca,  but  Columbus  gJive  it  Mie  name  of  Sania  Maria  de  la  Antigua. 
Tht  ishmd  is  about  twenty-live  miles  long,  by  e.ghteen  broad.  Columbus 
discovered  it  in  1492,  but  it  was  found  totally  uninhabited  by  those  few 
Frenchmen  who  fled  thither  in  1029,  upon  br-ing  driven  from  St.  Christo- 
pher's by  the  Spaniards.  The  '.vant  of  fresh  water  induced  the  fugitives 
to  return  as  soon  as  they  could.  It  appears  '.V  ;t  in  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  English  families  settled  in  this  island  ;  and  the  number  was  not 
much  increased  when  Charles  II.  granted  the  property  to  Lord  Willough- 
by,  of  Parham.  His  lordship  sent  over  a  considerable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  1666;  but,  from  that  time  till  1680,  it  s^rew  nothing  but  indigo  and 
tobacco;  when  the  island  bt'Mig  restored  agair.  y  the  slate,  Colonel  Cod- 
rinnton  introduced  the  culture  of  sugar.  The  harbours  of  the  island, 
particularly  that  called  English  Ilarboui,  are  the  best  belonging  to  the 
British  government  in  these  seas;  and  the  whole  is  so  much  encom 
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puied  wUh  roi'ks  and  shoals,  that  it  ia  very  dangerous  for  those  unau* 
quainted  with  its  navigation  to  efTect  a  landing.  For  this  cause  it  has 
remained  unniolested  by  the  French  in  all  the  late  wars. 


MONTSERRAT. 


This  island  w  as  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  149.t,  .v'lo  gave  it  the 
name  of  a  muiintain  in  CataloiiiH,  which  it  resembled  i;-.  shape.  It  jg 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  its  broadest  part.  The  Rnfrlish 
landed  here  in  IG33,  and  soon  after  drove  off  all  the  nativ 
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he  colony  was  slow  ;  and  it  acquired  no  kind  of  importanoo  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  sugar  took 
place.  It  has  no  harbour,  nor  even  a  tolerable  road ;  and  masters  of  veg. 
sels  arc  under  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  when  they  sec  a  storm  ap- 
proaching.    It  is  in  the  possession  of  th'   English. 


/ 


JAMAICA. 


Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1494.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  forty  miles,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  long  oval. 
In  1502,  Columbus  was  driven  upon  the  island  by  a  storm,  and  having  lost 
his  ships,  he  implored  the  humanity  of  the  natives,  who  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  that  natural  pity  suggests.  They  soon,  however,  grew  tired 
of  supporting  strangers,  and  insensibly  withdrew  from  their  neigiibour- 
hood.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  treated  the  Indians  ungencrou;)- 
ly,  now  took  up  arms  against  one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  accused  of 
severity  toward  them.  Ctdumbus,  forced  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  his 
people,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  so  perilous  a  situation,  availed 
himself  of  one  of  those  natural  phenomena,  in  which  a  man  of  genius 
may  son  c;l.'tnes  find  a  resource.  From  thv  knowledge  he  had  acquired  ot 
astromin),  lit;  knew  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  fast  approaching. 
He  te^i.  ;,ih-  iitage  of  this  circumstance,  and  summoned  all  the  caciques 
inth;  .  ,ii}flibourhood  to  come  and  hear  something  that  concerned  them, 
and  vv»t'  «^Hb.ntiaI  to  their  preservation.  He  then  stood  up  in  the  midst  ot 
them,  aiid  h  iving  upbraided  them  with  their  cruelty,  in  suffering  him  and 
his  distressed  companions  almost  to  perish,  he  thus  emphatically  addressed 
them  :  "  To  punish  you  for  this,  the  God  whom  I  worship  is  going  to  strike 
you  with  his  most  terrible  judgments.  This  very  evening  you  will  see 
the  moon  turn  red,  then  grow  dark,  and  withhold  its  light  from  you.  Tiiis 
will  be  only  a  prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  obstinately  persist  in 
refusing  to  give  us  food."  He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  his  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled.  The  Indians  were  terrified  beyond  measure ;  they 
begged  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  do  anything  that  he  should  desire.  He 
then  told  them,  that  Heaven,  moved  with  their  repentance,  was  appeased, 
and  that  nature  was  going  to  nrtsume  her  natural  course.  From  tiiat  mo- 
ment provisioi.s  weres  ent  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  Spaniards  were  never 
in  want  of  anything  during  the  time  they  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  discoverer,  that  first  fixed  the 
Spaniards  in  Jamaica.  In  1509,  he  sent  thither  seventy  robbers  from  St, 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Esquimel ;  and  others  soon  fol- 
lowed. These  wretcht  s  went  over  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  shed  human  blood ;  in  fact,  they  never  appear  to  have  sheathed  their 
swords  while  there  was  an  inhabitant  left.  The  murderers  raised  several 
settlements  upon  the  ashes  of  the  natives;  but  that  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Ve- 
ga, was  the  only  one  that  could  support  itself.    The  inhabitants  of  thai 
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town  conlentrd  themselves  with  iivingf  u|x»n  the  produce  of  some  few 
plantations,  aiul  I  he  overplus  they  solil  tn  the  ships  th:>t  passed  by  their 
coasts.  The  whole  population  of  llie  colony,  centered  in  the  little  spot 
that  fed  this  race  of  destroyers  ronsisted  nf  about  fifteen  hundred  whites, 
and  as  many  sl.r  cs,  when  the  Kiijjli>*li  eniiie  and  attacked  the  town,  took 
il,  and  settled  Unre,  in  16.5.5,  The  Knnlish  broui;ht  the  fatal  sources  of 
discord  along  with  them.  At  first  the  new  colony  was  only  inhabited  by 
three  thousand  of  that  fanatical  army  who  had  fonifht  and  conquered  un- 
der the  standards  uf  the  republican  parly.  These  were  soon  followed  by 
a  multitude  of  royalists.  The  divisions  whii^h  had  prevailed  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  with  so  much  violence,  between  the  two  parties  in  Europe, 
followed  them  beyond  the  seas.  One  parly  trnimphed  in  the  prote(;tion 
of  Cromwell;  the  other  trusted  to  the  K'>vernor  '(  the  island,  who  was, 
in  secret,  a  royalist.  The  name  of  this  L""ern'>r  was  Dudley;  and  bi 
his  disinterested  behaviour  he  enforced  hr  itt" 
was  restored  to  the  crown,  a  form  of  ci\ 
at  Jamaica,  modelled  like  those  of  the  < 
mother  country.  The  governor  represeii 
peers;  and  three  deputies  from  each  low 
constituted  the  commons.  In  1632,  the  cudf 
has  so  long  existed. 

Jamaica  soon  after  became  the  grand  depot  of  the  luiccancers,  a  set  of 
pirates  who  plundered  the  seas,  and  ravn^jed  the  coasts  of  America. 
Here  the  spoils  of  Mexico  and  Peru  met  with  a  ready  reception;  and 
here  "  extravagance  and  debauchery  held  their  court,"  till  this  destruc- 
tive race  became  extinct,  or  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
of  the  murders  they  oommitled.  The  illicit  trade  carried  on  between  Ja- 
maica and  the  Spanish  colonies,  had,  in  17,1!),  according  to  the  best  cal« 
culations,  brought  into  the  former  upwards  of  jC65,0()0,()6o  sterling.  The 
court  of  Madrid  thought  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  prohibiting  the  admis- 
sion  of  foreign  ships  into  tl>e  Spanish  harbours,  on  any  pretence  ,what- 
ever.  But  the  people  of  Jamaica  supported  themselves  in  this  trade 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  men-of-war,  by  alhiwiiigthe  captaia 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  which  he  authorized  the  smuggling. 
After  the  establishing  of  register  ships  by  Spain,  this  trade  gradually  di- 
minished ;  and  sometime  previous  to  the  year  1766,  it  was  reduced  to 
about  <f56,000  per  annum.  The  British  ministry  at  that  time  wishing  to 
restore  or  recover  the  profit  of  it,  thought  that  the  best  expedient  to  re- 
pair the  losses  of  Jamaica  was  to  make  it  a  free  port.  This  was  no  sooner 
done  than  the  Spanish  American  ships  flocked  thither  from  all  parts,  to 
exchange  their  gold  and  silver,  and  other  commodities,  for  the  manufac 
lures  of  England. 

St.  Jago,  or  Spanish  Town,  is  the  capital,  but  Kingston  by  far  exceeds 
it  in  size  and  opulence.  The  town  of  Port  Royal  stood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  ships  of  seven  hundred  tons  could  come 
up  close  to  the  wharfs.  When  the  earthquake  happened  on  the  7lh  of 
June,  1692,  this  town  contained  two  thousand  houses,  all  of  which  were 
destroyed,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  perished.  The  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  disease,  which  carried  off  three  thousand  more. 
Port  Royal  was  soon  rebuilt ;  but  in  January,  1703,  it  experienced  another 
great  calamity,  afire  nearly  reducing  it  to  ashes.  Many  people  now  re- 
moved to  Kingston.  It  was,  however,  built  a  third  time,  and  was  rising 
toward  its  former  grandeur,  when  il  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sen,  on  the 
28lh  of  August,  1722.  Kingston  was  built  in  1692,  from  a  plan  of  Colonel 
Lilly's,  after  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Port  Royal.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful city,  laid  out  in  squares,  with  streets  wide  u!'d  regular,  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles.  The  harbour  is  soacious,  and  capable  of  adinilting 
one  hundred  ships,  or  more,  in  safely. 
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MARTINIQUE. 

Martink^dk,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  principal  oi 
the  French  Caribbee  islands,  is  about  fortv  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
average  breadth.  It  was  first  settled  by  M.  Desnanibouc,  a  Frenchman, 
in  the  year  1G35,  with  only  one  hundred  men  from  St.  Christopher's.  He* 
chose  rather  to  have  it  peopled  from  thence  than  from  Europe ;  as  he  foro- 
8aw  that  men  tired  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage  would  be  likely  t(, 
perish,  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the  climate,  or  the  hardships  inci.' 
dent  to  most  emanations.  They  completed  their  first  settlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  fire-arms,  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises, gave  up  to  the  French  the  western  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  retired  to  the  other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  short  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  saw  those  enterprising  strangers  daily  increasingi 
were  resolved  to  extirpate  them :  they  therefore  called  in  the  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  isles  to  their  assistance,  and  suddenly  attacked  a  little 
fort  that  had  been  newly  erected.  They  were,  however,  repulsed,  leaving 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  dead  upon  the  spot. 
After  this  check,  they  disappeared  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  they  did  ap- 
pear, it  was  with  presents  in  their  hands  for  their  conquerors. 

The  Indians,  whose  manner  oflife  requires  a  vast  extent  of  land,  find- 
ing themselves  daily  more  straitened,  waylaid  the  French  who  frequented 
the  woods,  and  destroyed  them.  Twenty  men  had  been  killed,  before  any 
one  was  able  to  account  for  their  disappearance.  No  sooner  was  it  dis- 
covered, than  the  aggressors  were  pursued,  their  houses  burnt,  their  wives 
and  children  massacred ;  and  those  few  that  escaped  the  carnage,  fled 
from  Martinique,  and  never  appeared  there  any  more. 

The  Frencli,  by  this  retreat,  became  sole  masters  of  the  island.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  such  as  had  paid  their 
passage  to  the  island,  and  those  were  called  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment distributed  lands  to  them,  which  became  their  absolute  property  upon 
paying  a  yearly  tribute.  These  had  under  their  command  a  number  of 
disorderly  people,  sent  from  Europe,  at  their  expense,  whom  they  called 
engages,  or  bondsmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of  slavery  for  three 
"ears,  and  when  it  expired  they  became  free.  The  first  cultivation  was 
confined  to  tobacco,  cotton,  annato,  and  indigo.  That  of  sugar  was  intro- 
duced in  1650.  Benjamin  Da  Costa,  ten  years  after,  planted  cocoa.  In 
1718,  all  the  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  by  the  season,  and  the  coffee-tree , 
immediately  took  its  place. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Martinique  became  the  mart  for  all  the 
windward  French  settlements  ;  and  Port  Royal  became  the  magazine  for 
all  matters  of  exchange  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
The  prosperity  of  this  island  was  very  great  until  the  war  of  1744,  when 
a  stop  was  put,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  by  the  introduction  of  registered  ships. 

Martinique  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762, 
and  returned  to  France  in  July,  1763.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English 
in  1803,  but  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  empress 
Josephine,  and  her  first  husband,  the  viscount  Beauharnois,  were  natives 
of  this  island.  , 


GUADALOltPE. 

GuAOALouPE,  a  valuable  island  colony  belimging  to  France,  was  c:ie  of 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  about  twenty-five 
miles  loiijr  mmI  thirteen  broad.     It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
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■mall  srin  of  the  sea,  nearly  six  miles  long,  and  varying  from  one  to  three 
hundred  f«et  in  breadth.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rvritrt' 
Mtdee,  or  Salt  River,  is  navigable  for  Tessels  of  fifty  tons  burthen. 

The  part  of  the  ialaiid  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  colony  is, 
towards  the  centre,  full  of  craggy  rocks.  Among  these  rocks  is  a  moun- 
tain, called  Im  Sou/riire,  or,  the  Brimstone  Mountain,  which  rises  to  an 
immense  height,  and  exhales,  through  various  openings,  a  thick  and  black 
smoke,  intermixed  with  sparks  that  are  visible  by  night.  From  these 
hills  flow  numberless  streams,  which  fertilize  the  plains  below.  Such  is 
that  part  of  the  island  properly  called  Guadaloupe,  or  Basse-terre.  That 
part  which  is  commonly  called  Grande-terre,  has  been  less  favoured  by 
nature. 

In  1635  the  first  settlement  was  made  on  this  island,  by  two  gentlemen 
from  Dieppe,  named  Loline  and  Duplesis,  with  about  five  hundred  follow* 
ers.  Through  imprudence,  all  their  provisions  were  exhausted  in  two 
months ;  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  when  they  resolved  to  plunder 
the  natives.  This,  however,  did  not  avert  the  dreadful  alternative.  How 
far  the  accounts  of  their  horrible  sufferings  are  to  be  credited  we  know 
not,  but  it  is  asserted  that  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the  field, 
and  to  dig  up  dead  bodies  for  their  subsistence.  Many  who  had  been 
slaves  in  Algiers  deplored  the  fate  that  had  broken  their  fetters;  and  all 
of  them  cursed  their  existence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned 
for  their  crime  of  invasion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert  brought  about  a 
peace  witl{  the  natives,  A.  d.  1640.  The  few  inhabitants  that  escaped 
the  calamities  they  had  brought  upon  themselves,  were  soon  joined  by 
gome  discontentecl  colonists  from  St.  Christopher's,  and  by  Europeans 
fond  of  novelty.  But  still  the  prosperity  of  Guadaloupe  was  impeded  by 
obstacles  arising  from  its  situation.  Martinique  engrossed  every  species 
of  traffic,  from  its  convenient  harbours  and  roads.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  preference,  that  the  population  of  Guadaloupe,  in  1700,  amounted 
only  to  about  four  thousand  whites,  and  seven  thousand  slaves,  many  of 
whom  were  Caribs ;  while  the  produce  of  the  island  was  proportionably 
small.  Its  future  progress  was,  however,  as  rapid  as  the  first  attempts 
had  been  slow. 

At  the  end  of  1755,  the  colony  contained  near  ten  thousand  whites,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  slaves ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  Guad< 
aloupe  when  conquered  by  the  English,  in  1759,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  in  which  time  the  island  suffered  su  much  as  to  be  nearly  ruined 
The  conquerors,  however,  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  their  fears;  they 
overstooied  the  market,  and  thereby  reduced  the  price  of  all  European 
commodities.  The  colonists  bought  them  at  a  low  price,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  payment.  The  colony  was  re- 
stored tu  France  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  During  the  French  re- 
publican war,  Guadaloupe  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  in  whose  hands  it  now  remains 
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ST.  LUCIA. 

St.  Lucia  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  by  twelve  in  breadth.  The  English  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1639,  without  opposition.  They  lived  there  peace- 
ably about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  they  were  massacred  by  the  natives. 

In  1650,  about  forty  French  arrived  there  under  Rousselan,  who  married 
one  of  the  natives,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  He  died  four  years  after. 
Three  of  his  successors  were  murdered  by  the  discontented  Caribs;  and 
the  colony  was  declining,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1664,  who 
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evacuated  it  in  1666.  They  had  scarce  left  it,  when  the  French  appeared 
again  on  the  island.  Twenty  years  after,  the  English  drove  out  the  French. 
The  English  again  quitted  it;  and  it  at  length  remained  wholly  without 
culture. 

In  1718,  Marshal  d'Eslrnes  obtained  a  grant  of  St.  Lucia,  and  sentovei 
a  commandant,  troops,  and  inhabitants.  This  ^ave  umbrage  to  the  cout. 
of  London,  which  had  a  prior  claim ;  therefore,  the  French  ministry  or- 
dered that  things  fhould  be  put  into  the  same  state  as  they  were  before 
the  grant.  In  17'22,  the  duke  of  Montague  had  a  grant  of  St.  Lucia  from 
the  British  ministry.  This  gave  uneasiness  to  France,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  in  1736,  that  neither  nation  should  occupy  it.  but  that  both  should 
"wood  and  water"  there.  However,  tlie  peace  of  1763,  gave  to  France 
this  long-contested  territory.  During  the  American  war,  1776,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Engli.sh.  It  was  afterwards  given  up  to  France ;  then  again 
captured  by  the  English  in  1803,  with  whom  it  now  remains,  having  been 
10  definitely  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


ST.  VINCENT. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  same  enterprising  navigator,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  the  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight  broad.  For  some  time  after  its  dis- 
covery, it  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  red  Caribs,  the  original  pes- 
sessors  of  the  western  archipelago.  In  1660,  when  the  English  and  French 
agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vincent  should  be  left  to  the  Caribs  as  their 
property,  some  of  these  natives,  who  till  then  had  been  dispersed,  retired 
mto  the  former;  but  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  This  population  was 
soon  after  increased  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never  posi- 
lively  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  slaves  intended  for  the 
Spanish  markets,  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  But  by  whatever  chance 
these  strangers  were  brought  into  the  island,  is  now  of  no  importance. 
The  natives  treated  them  with  kindness,  and  mingled  with  them  in  mar- 
riage ;  from  whence  sprung  the  race  called  black  Caribs. 

In  1719,  many  inhabitants  of  Martinique  removed  to  St.  Vincent.  The 
first  who  came  there  settled  peaceably,  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  red  Caribs.     This  success  induced  t  to  follow 

their  example ;  but  these,  whether  from  jealousy,  or  so.'  \er  motive, 
taught  these  Caribs  a  fatal  secret;  it  was,  that  they  coulo  ^i...  their  lands. 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  measure,  and  fix  boundaries ;  and  from 
that  instant  peace  was  banished  from  the  island. 

The  black  Caribs  no  sooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans  set 
upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  than  they  claimed  a  share  with  the  red 
Caribs,  and  also  a  share  in  all  future  sales  Provoked  at  being  denied  a 
part  of  these  profits,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  tribe,  swore 
never  more  to  associate  with  the  red  Caribs,  chose  a  chief  of  their  own, 
and  declared  war.  In  this  war  they  were  successful,  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  leeward  coast,  and  required  of  the  Europeans  that  they 
should  again  buy  the  lands  they  had  already  purchased.  A  Frenchman 
attempted  to  show  the  deed  of  his  purchase  of  the  same  lands  which  he 
had  bought  of  a  red  Carib;  "I  know  not,"  said  the  black  Carib,  "what 
thy  paper  says ;  but  read  what  is  written  on  my  arrow.  There  you  may 
see,  in  characters  which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I  de- 
mand, I  will  go  and  burn  your  house  this  night."  Time,  which  brings  on 
a  change  of  measures  with  a  change  of  interests,  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
turbances. The  French  became,  in  their  turn,  the  strongest.  In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  population  amounted  '-o  eight  hundred  whites  and  three 
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thousand  blacks.  In  this  situation  was  the  island  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  EngUsh,  to  whom  it  was  secured  by  the  peace  of  1763.  In 
1779  it  was  re-captured  by  the  French ;  but  it  reverted  to  Great  Britain 
in  1783. 

The  English  had  no  sooner  got  possession,  than  they  issued  an  order 
to  deprive  the  cultivators  of  the  lands  of  their  property,  unless  redeemed. 
The  settlers  remonstrated  agairtst  a  proceeding  so  unjust,  but  were  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  lands  were  ordered,  by  the  English  ministry,  to  be  sold 
indiscriminately.  This  severity  made  them  disperse.  Some  went  to  St. 
Martin,  Marealante,  Guadaloupe,  and  Martinique ;  but  the  greater  part  to 
St.  Lucia.  The  Caribs  still  occupied  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
which  contained  fine  plains ;  but  having  refused  to  evacuate  them  when 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  English,  the  latter  took  to  arms  to  compel  them. 
These  unfortunate  people  defended  themselves  with  extraordinary  cour- 
age during  several  years,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  submit.  The 
greater  part  had  been  exterminated  during  the  war,  and  the  remainder 
either  fled,  or  were  sent  off  the  island. 


DOMINICA. 

Dominica,  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  is  about  thirty  miles  long, 
and  sixteen  broad.  This  island  was  for  many  years  afterward  inhabited 
only  by  iis  natives.  In  1732,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Caribs  were 
found  there,  dispersed  in  thirty-two  carbets,  or  huts  ;  and  three  hundred 
and  forty-nine  French  lived  in  a  district  by  the  sea-side.  At  the  peace 
of  17G3,  when  it  became  an  English  colony,  it  was  found  to  contain  six 
hundred  whites,  and  two  thousand  blacks.  The  island  was  captured  by> 
the  Frenrh  in  1778,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  island  to  the  English  is  its  situation.  It  is  nearly  equi-distant 
from  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  either;  and 
its  safe  and  commodious  roads  and  bays  enable  their  privateers  and  squad 
rons  to  intercept,  without  risk,  th'^  navigation  of  France  in  her  colonies 


GRENADA. 

One  of  the  West  India  islands,  belon^ino:  to  Great  Britain,  is  aboui 
thirty  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad.  The  French  formed  a  project  for 
sellling  there  as  early  as  the  year  1638,  yet  they  never  carried  it  into 
execution  till  1651.  At  their  arrival  they  gave  a  few  hatchets,  some 
knives,  and  a  barrel  of  brandy,  to  the  chief  of  the  natives  they  found 
there ;  and  imagining  they  had  purchased  the  island  with  these  trifles, 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  soon  acted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  unable 
to  contend  with  them  by  open  force,  took  the  usual  method  which  weak- 
ness inspires  to  repel  oppression :  they  murdered  all  whom  they  found 
alone  and  defenceless.  The  troops  that  were  sent  to  support  the  infant 
colony,  destroyed  all  the  natives  they  found.  The  remainder  of  these 
miserable  people  took  refivge  upon  a  steep  rock,  preferring  rather  to 
throw  themselves  down  alive  from  the  top  of  it,  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  implacable  enemy.  The  French  called  this  rock,  Le  Morno 
des  ISauieurs,  (the  Hill  of  the  Leapers),  which  name  it  still  retains.  The 
Freiiih  held  this  island  till  1762,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  to 
whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  Tlie  French,  however, 
retook  it  in  1799,  but  restored  it  in  1783,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 
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TRINIDAD. 

Jhii  is  the  most  southerly  or  the  Windward  Islands,  and,  next  to  Ja. 
maica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  ihi^  West  India  islands  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  It  lies  immediately  off  the  north-east  coast  or  Colom- 
bia, being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  first  visited 
by  Columbus  in  1496,  at  the  time  he  discovered  the  river  Orinoro.  Its 
favourable  situation  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  main,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands,  its  extent,  fruitfulness,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
harbours,  make  it  an  object  of  considerable  importance ;  indeed,  so  fertile 
is  the  soil,  that  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  surface  is  incapable 
of  cultivation.  Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad  than  in 
any  of  the  other  British  Antilles,  and  is  of  superior  quality ;  but  its  sugar 
plantations  are  still  more  important.  Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
also  come  to  perfection  here,  though  the  quantities  grown  are  but  small ; 
but  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates  are  found 
in  abundance ;  and  the  pines  transplanted  from  France  or  Spain  are  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  parent  stock. 

The  mineral  products  of  Trinidad  are  considerable,  but  the  most  abun 
dant  is  that  of  asphaltum,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
lake  Brea,  or  Pitch  lake ;  part  of  which  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  consists 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition,  and  exhaling 
a  strong  bituminous  and  sulphurous  odour.  Exclusive  of  this  pitch  lake, 
Trinidad  has  several  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  other  positive  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency.  Is  is,  however,  happily  exempt  from  the  destructive 
scourge  of  hurricanes.  Although  discovered  in  1498,  Trinidad  was  not 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  until  1558,<when  a  similar  scene 
of  extermination  of  the  natives  occurred  as  marked  most  of  the  other 
territories  in  the  New  World  which  fell  under  their  power.  Raleigh 
visited  it  in  1595 ;  and  the  French  took  it  in  1696,  but  soon  after  re- 
stored it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Englinh 
in  1797,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 


ST.  EUSTATIUS. 

St.  Eustatids,  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  group  called  the 
Leeward  islands,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  a  steep  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  the  centre  of  which  is  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Christopher's, 
took  refuge  there  in  1629,  and  abandoned  it  soon  after.  'J'he  Duti^h  got 
possession  of  it  in  1639.  They  were  afterward  driven  out  by  the  Knglish, 
and  the  latter  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
da ;  notwithstanding  which,  Louis  XIV.  restored  it  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  the  American  war,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  During  the  French  republican  war, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  with  whom  it  now  remains 


TOBAGO. 

Ore  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is  about  thirty- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.    In  1633,  two  hundred  men 
from  Flushing,  landed  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Dutch  colony 
UDon  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  joined  with  the  Spaniards  to  oppose 
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■n  eftabliahment  that  gave  umbrage  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  stop 
their  fury,  were  murdered  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  few  who  escaped 
into  the  woods  soon  deserted  the  island.  In  1654,  the  Dutch  sent  a  fresh 
colony  to  Tobago,  which  was  driven  out,  in  1666,  by  the  English.  The 
EnElish  were  soon  deprived  of  this  conijuest  by  the  French  ;  but  Louis 
XIV.,  satisfied  with  having  conquered  it,  restored  it  to  the  Dutch.  In 
the  month  of  February,  1677,  a  French  fleet,  destined  to  seize  upon  To- 
bago,  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet  sent  out  to  oppose  this  expedition.  They 
engaged  in  the  road  of  the  island ;  and  the  courage  displayed  on  both 
sides  was  such,  that  every  ship  was  dismastea,  nor  did  the  engagement 
cease  till  twelve  vessels  were  burnt.  The  French  lost  the  fewest  men ; 
but  the  Dutch  kept  possession  of  the  island.  D'Estrees  was  determined 
to  take  it,  and  landed  there  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  no  fleet  to  obstruct  his  progress.  A  bomb,  thrown 
from  his  camp,  blew  up  their  powder  magazine,  which  proved  a  decisive 
•tioke ;  and  the  Dutch,  unable  to  resist,  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
conquerors  availed  themselves  to  the  i;tmost  of  the  rights  of  war;  not 
content  with  razing  the  fortifications,  they  burned  the  plantations,  seized 
upon  all  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  transported  the  inhabitants.  This 
conquest  was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  soon  followed.  The 
French,  however,  neglected  this  important  island ;  not  a  single  man  was 
sent  thither  for  many  years,  and  it  fell  into  a  very  low  condition.  The 
English  claimed  a  right  to  Tobago  ;  the^  arms  confirmed  their  preten- 
sions ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  1763.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1781,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783.  The 
English  a^ain  took  it  in  the  French  republican  war,  (1793),  and  it  now 
remains  with  them.  , 


THE  BAHAMAS. 

These  islands,  the  first  which  Columbus  discovered  in  America,  are 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  and  belong  to  Great  Britain.  St.  Salvador, 
one  of  them,  was  the  first  land  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1492.  They  are,  in  general,  little  more  than  rocks  just  above 
water.  When  first  discovered,  some  were  densely  inhabited,  and  their 
natives  were  sent,  by  the  Spaniards,  to  perish  in  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. Not  one  of  them  had  a  single  inhabitant  in  1672,  when  the  English 
landed  a  few  men  on  that  called  New  Providence,, who  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  Spaniards  seven  or  eight  years  after.  This  disaster  did  not  deter 
other  Englishmen  from  settling  there  in  1690.  They  had  built  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  houses,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  jointly  attacked 
them  in  1703,  and  destroyed  their  plantations,  and  carried  off  their  ne- 
groes. The  pirates  next  got  possession,  and  insulted  every  flag,  till  1719, 
when  England  fitted  out  a  sufficient  force  to  subdue  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  accepted  the  pardon  held  out  upon  submission,  and  served  to 
Increase  the  colony,  which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  him  from  Britain. 


There  are  other  islands  In  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  English, 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  Dutch,  but  of  so  little  consideration,  that  to  give  de« 
tails  of  them  would  afford  but  little  interest  or  real  information. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES. 


.  CHAPTER  I.    ' 

TO    THE    CLOSE   OF   THE   REVOLVTIONART   WAR 

TnttE  were  originally  thirteen  colonies,  composed  of  emi^ranti  princi. 
pally  from  Great  Britain.  After  enduring  all  the  hardships  incident  to 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  having  at  the  same  time  to  contend 
against  hostility  from  the  natives  and  each  other,they  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle  and  became  permanently  settled.  For  the  space  of  about  a  ceii. 
tury  they  acknowledged  the  sway,  and  continued  to  contribute  like  loyal 
subjects  to  the  support  of  the  British  crown ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
a  plan  of  taxation  was  projected  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies.  This  attempt  was  the  cause  which  finally  sepa- 
rated the  two  countries ;  for  the  colonies  with  unexampled  vigour  and 
pertinacity  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  subject  them 
to  obedience.  The  national  existence  of  this  country,  therefore,  com- 
menced on  the  4th  of  July,  17§6,  such  being  the  date  of  that  celebrated 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

So  rapid  and  unprecedented  has  been  the  ri.se  of  this  new  nation,  that 
the  great  European  powers  have  already  ranked  her  immediately  after 
themselves  in  the  scale  of  national  importance;  and  she  is  now  univer- 
sally attracting  attention  as  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  Republic 
that  exists. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  causes  which  superinduced  the  American 
revolution,  may  not  be  here  improprr.     As  early  as  the  year  1651,  had 
been  passed  in  Kngland,  a  navigation  act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  merchandize  ol 
the  English  Plantations  should  be  imported  into  England  in  any  other 
than  English  vessels ;  also,  that  the  transfer  of  articles  of  domestic  manu 
facture  from  one  colony  to  another  were  prohibited,  particularly  suci 
goods  as  could  be  obtained  from  England ;  also,  shortly  after,  was  en 
acted  another  law  forbidding  hatters  to  have  more  than  two  apprentice! 
or  to  extend  their  business;  forbidding,  also,  the  erection  of  iron  works 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of  sugar 
rum,  and  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  duties ;  and  declaring 
to  be  illegal  the  felling  of  pitch  and  white-pine  trees  not  comprehended 
within  the  enclosures. 

Even  so  soon  as  1739,  certain  restless  scheming  English  politicianii 
proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime-minister,  the  subsequenily 
fatal  notion  of  imposing  direct  excises  upon  the  colonies,  for  the  purpo.<e 
of  raising  a  revenue  for  support  of  the  government.  That  profound  and 
sagacious  statesman,  however,  replied,  with  an  ironical  smile, "  I  will  leave 
that  operation  to  some  one  of  my  successors,  who  shall  have  more  courage 
than  1,  and  less  regard  for  commerce.  During  my  administration  I  have 
always  thought  it  my  duty  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  American 
colonies ;  and  I  have  done  it.  For,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  by  their  trade 
ihey  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  at  the  end  of  two  years 
full  the  half  that  sum  will  have  entered  British  coffers.  This  is  a  mode 
of  taxing  them  more  conformable  to  their  constitution,  and  to  our  own." 
In  1763,  however,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessary 
to  search  out  every  objei-t,  and  every  occupation,  which  was  susceptible 
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1)1  tAxe«,  01  oontributiont ;  m  her  public  debt  had  at  tint  time  increued 
10  th«  prodigioui  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  sterling, 
or  about  six  hundred  and  fifty-aeven  millions  Ave  hundred  thousand  doT> 
lars*  It  was  therefore  thought  expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  tax  the 
colonies ;  and  George  Grenville,  then  prime-minister,  accordingly  intro* 
duced  a  resolution  in  parliament,  "That  it  was  proper  to  charge  certain 
stamp  duties,  in  the  colonies  and  plantations."  This  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  March  10th,  1764 ;  but  no  further  action  was  taken  until  the 
year  following. 

Meanwhile  the  colonies  received  intelligence  of  the  design,  with  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  indignation.  They  considered  it  the  commencement  of  a 
system  of  revenue  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  oppression 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration,  fieetmgs  were  held,  and 
remonstrances  addressed  to  the  king,  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  intended  act 
from  becoming  a  law.  But  ministers  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
plan ;  the  memorials,  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  provinces  were  alii(c  rejected :  and  the  obnoxious  stamp  act 
passed  in  the  month  of  March,  1765,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  one  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  without  opposition  in  the  Lords. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  debate  preceding  the  law,  eloquence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  most  exalted  character  were  exhibited.  Charles  Townsend, 
a  brilliant  orator  on  the  side  of  the  ministry,  took  occasion  to  exclaim. 

"These  Americans,  our  own  children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by 
our  indulgence,  protected  by  our  arms,  until  they  are  grown  to  a  good  de- 
gree of  strength  and  opulence ;  will  they  now  turn  tneir  backs  upon  us, 
and  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  which 
overwhelms  us  1" 

Colonel  Barre  caught  the  words,  and,  with  a  vehemence  becoming  a 
soldier,  rose  and  said : 

"Planted  by  your  care !  No !  your  oppression  planted  them  in  America: 
they  fled  from  your  tyranny  into  a  then  uncultivated  land,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable, 
and  among  others,  to  the  savage  cruelty  ol  the  natives  of  the  country,  a 
people  the  most  subtle,  and,  I  take  it  upon  me  to  suy,  the  most  truly  ter- 
rible of  any  people  that  ever  inhabited  God's  earth;  and  yet  actuated  by 
principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all  these  hardships  with  pleas* 
ure,  compared  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the 
hands  of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends. 

"  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence  !  They  grew  by  your  neglect :  as  soorii 
as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  by  sending  p  ^' 
sons  to  rule  over  them,  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  the  deputies  of  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  liberty,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  them: 
men,  whose  behaviour,  on  many  occasions,  Iv^d  caused  the  blood  of  these 
sons  of  liberty  'o  recoil  within  them;  men,  promoted  to  the  highest  seats 
of  justice,  some  of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  foreign 
countries,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  of  their  own. 

"  They  protected  by  your  arms !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your 
defence ;  have  exerted  their  valour  amid  their  constant  and  laborious  in- 
dustry, for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontiers  were  drenched  in 
bloud,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  for  your  enlargement  the  little  savings 
of  theii  frugality  and  the  fruits  of  their  toils.  Anti  believe  me,  remember,  I 
this  day  told  you  so,  that  the  same  spirit  which  actuaKd  that  people  at 
first,  will  continue  with  them  still." 

When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  reached  America,  a  burst  of 
resentment  was  everywhere  manifested.     In  Boston  and  in  Philadelphia 
the  bells  were  raufiSed  and  rung  a  funeral  peal;  in  r^ew-Tork  the  act  was 
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carried  Ihrnugh  the  BtreetH  with  a  death's  head  affixed  to  II,  and  styled 
••The  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."  In  Portsmouih,  a  cof. 
fln,  inscribed  with  the  word  *•  Liberty,"  in  Inrgo  letters,  was  rurried  to 
the  grave  with  much  ceremony ;  minute  guns  being  fired  during  the  move- 
ment  of  the  procession,  and  nn  oration  in  favour  ofihe  deceased  delivered 
at  the  place  of  interment.  The  stamped  paper  was  in  many  places  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  tl^o8e  who  sided  with  the  governineni 
plundered.  The  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  doctrine 
openly  avowed,  that  Kngiand  had  no  right  to  tax  America.  It  wan  main- 
tained, as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  were 
inseparable;  and  as  the  American  colonies  were  not  represented  in  the 

Earliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  act  complained  of  was  every  way  repre- 
ensible,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional. 

On  the  night  the  bill  was  passed.  Doctor  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  conli- 
nental  Congress,  *'The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  now 
light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  To  which  Mr.  Thompson 
aaswered,  "Be  asstircd  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort :" 
Thus  predicting,  as  it  were,  the  convulsions  about  to  follow. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  was  so  spirited  and  universal,  that  par- 
liament had  only  the  alternative  to  compel  submission  or  repeal  the  law. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22d  February,  1766,  General  Conway  introduced  a 
motion  in  the  house  of  commons  for  its  repeal.  Great  excitement  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion ;  but  a  division  of  the  house  being  at  length 
called  for,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vote  stood  as  follows:  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  voices  against  the  motion,  and  two  iiuiidred  and 
seventy-five  in  favour  of  it:  so  the  obnoxious  bill  was  repealed. 

As  a  salvo  to  the  wounded  honour  of  the  ministerial  party,  a  declar- 
atory  act  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  more  hostile  to  the  American 
rights  than  anyihiug  which  had  preceded  it.  The  language  of  the  enact- 
ment was,  "That  parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

Nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  on  the  repeal  of  the  act  was 
sincere  and  general.  But  they  mistook  entirely  the  spirit  and  determina- 
of  the  ministry ;  for,  in  1767,  a  bill  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  to  be  col- 
lected ill  the  colonies  on  glass,  paper,  paints,  and  tea.  Again  the  fire  of 
opposition  and  alarm,  which  had  been  partially  smothered  by  the  previous 
action  of  parliament,  broke  forth  anew ;  again  associations  were  formed 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  British  goods ;  and  meetings  called  to  resolve, 
petition,  and  remonstrate.  Parliament  presently  suspended  the  action  of 
this  law  also,  except  upon  the  single  article  of  tea,  upon  which  a  merely 
nominal  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  was  demanded.  The  non-importa- 
tion recommendations  of  meetings  and  associations  to  suspend  the  pur- 
chase of  tea,  had  been  so  strictly  complied  with,  that  but  little  had  been 
brought  into  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  vast  quantity, 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds,  had  accumulated  upon  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company.  For  their  relief,  the  parliament  now  authorized  them  to 
export  this  tea  into  any  part  of  the  world,  free  of  duty.  By  this  regula- 
tion, tea  would  come  cheaper  to  tlie  colonies  than  before  it  had  been  made 
a  source  of  revenue — parliament  having,  in  1767,  reduced  the  duty  on  it 
to  three  pence  a  pound. 

Confident  of  now  finding  a  market  for  their  tea  in  America,  the  East 
India  Company  freighted  several  ships  with  that  article  for  the  diflTeretit 
colonies,  and  appointed  agents  to  dispose  of  it.  On  the  arrival  of  tins  tea, 
however,  the  determination  of  the  colonists  was  formed — they  would  not 
pay  even  three  pence  by  way  of  duty.  The  consequence  was,  that  cargoes 
of  tea,  sen  ^ew  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  returned  without  being 

entered  at  tiie  custom  house :  and  those  sent  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, were  stored,  but  not  offered  for  sale. 
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In  Mnniachuiettt,  a  difTerent  rate  awaited  it.  Upon  ita  arrival,  th«  in* 
hnbilants  endenvourM  to  procure  ita  return,  but  thia  being  I m practicable, 
the  tea  having  been  coniigncd  to  the  reiiitiona  and  frienda  of  the  royal 

Eovcrnor,  Hutchinson,  they  resolved  to  destroy  it.  According^ly,  a  num* 
ct  or  persooH,  drettsed  like  Indians,  repaired  to  the  nhips,  and  discharged 
three  hundred  and  Torty-two  chesta  of  tea  into  the  water,  without,  how« 
ever,  doing  any  other  damsige. 

Iiitelligeneo  of  these  proceedings  was,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1774,  com- 
municHted  in  a  message  Trom  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
The  excitement  was  pecularly  strong.  In  the  spirit  of  revenge  against 
Mnsaachusctts,  and  particularly  a({><i»*t  Boston,  which  was  considered  ae 
the  chief  seat  of  rebellion,  a  bill  was  brought  forward,  called  the  "Boston 
port  bill,"  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  precluded  from  the  privilege 
of  landinff  and  discharging,  or  of  loading  and  shipping  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise. 

A  second  bill,  which  passed  at  this  time,  essentially  altered  the  charter 
of  the  province,  making  the  appointment  of  the  council.  Justices,  dec,  de* 
pendent  upon  the  crown,  or  its  agent.  A  third  soon  followed,  authorizing 
and  directing  the  governor  to  send  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  any 
other  capital  offence,  to  another  colony,  or  to  Great  lirilain,  for  trial. 

Early  the  next  year,  January  7lh,  1776,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
a  long  retirement,  resumed  his  seal  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in'roduced 
a  concilialury  bill,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  settle  the  troubles  in  Amer- 
ica. But  the  efforts  of  this  venerable  and  peacemaking  man  wholly  failed, 
the  bill  being  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-four  to  thirty-two,  without 
even  the  compliment  of  lying  on  the  table. 

The  crisis,  therefore,  had  arrived ;  and  the  signal  of  war  being  given, 
the  blood  shed  at  Lexington  opened  the  scene.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  as  follows ;  General  Ga^e,  the  king's  Bovcrnor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, learning  that  a  quantity  of  military  stores  had  been  deposited 
by  the  provincials  at  Concord,  eighteen  miles  from  Boston,  detached  Lieu* 
tenant-Colonel  Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn,  with  eight  hundred  grenadiers 
to  seize  them.  It  is  said,  also,  that  another  and  more  important  object  of 
the  same  expedition  was  to  obtain  possessi«)n  of  the  persons  of  two  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  patriots,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams. 
Tiiey  receiving  timely  intimation  of  the  design  through  the  means  of  Dr. 
Warren,  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom,  who  afterwards  fell  on  Bunker's  Hill, 
they  made  their  escape.  When  the  detachment  arrived  at  Lexington,  a 
small  town  lying  in  their  course,  they  found  a  body  of  militia,  numbering 
about  seventy,  under  arms.  Major  Pitcairn,  riding  up  to  them,  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Disperse,  disperse,  you  rebels ;  throw  down  your  arms  and 
disperse."  The  sturdy  yeomanry  not  immediately  obeying  his  orders,  he 
approached  nearer,  discharged  his  pistol,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
The  result  is  known.  They  8ucceed«d  in  destroying  the  stores,  but 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  the  lo')s  of  273  men,  while  the  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  colonists  only  amounted  !o  84. 

The  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  session  at  this  time, 
(Irspatched  a  minute  a(;count  of  the  affair  at  Lexinfiton,  to  Great  Britain, 
with  depositions  to  prove  that  the  British  troops  were  the  aggressors.  In 
conclusion,  they  used  this  emphatic  language;  "Appealing  to  heaven  for 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine  to  die,  or  befree.^^ 

While  these  things  were  passing  within  and  about  Boston,  the  other 
provinces  were  making  their  preparations  for  war  with  extreme  activity. 
The  city  of  New  York  itself,  in  which  the  English  had  more  friends  than 
in  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  which  hitherto  had  manifested  so  much 
reserve,  at  the  first  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  seized  with  a 
violent  emotion,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the  other  col 
nnies.    The  inhabitants  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  general  Congreia 
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with  Dm  delermination  to  pertiit  in  thflm  until  tli«  entire  re-eatubllehnHmt 
of  constitutional  laws.  Tnny  drew  up  an  energrtic  ncidreii  to  the  rommon 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  whicn  had  ihown  itHcIf  favourable  to  lh« 
oauae  of  the  coloniea;  they  declared,  that  all  the  calamities  in  the  tr^in 
of  civil  war,  could  not  constrain  the  Americans  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  sui-h  was  the  universal  sentiment,  from  Nova  Scolii 
to  Georgia ;  they  conjured  the  city  of  London  to  exert  all  its  endeavour 
to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  to  them- 
selves, they  protested  their  determination  no  longer  to  endure  tyruiiiiy.' 
The  necuiKi  continental  Congresn  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  May, 
1776,  and  as  war  had  now  actually  commenced,  it  became  neceitiiary  to 
flx  upon  a  proper  person  to  conduct  it.  The  one  unanimously  scle<;ted 
by  Congress  was  Gsoaoi  Washimoton,  a  member  of  their  body,  from  Vir- 
ginia. General  Washington,  in  his  reply  to  the  president  of  Congress,  who 
announced  to  him  his  appointment,  arter  consenting  to  enter  up<ni  the  mo< 
mentous  duty  assigned  nim,  added ;  "As  to  pay, Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  tne  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses.  These  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that 
is  all  I  desire."  A  special  commission  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
him,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces ;  on  presenting  it,  Con* 
gress  unanimously  adopted  this  resolution:  "That  they  would  maintain 
and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty."  Followii;^<  his  appointment,  was  that  of  four  ma- 
jor-generals, Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel 
Putnam;   and  eight  brigadier  generals,  Seth   Poineroy,   Richard   Moiit- 

5 ornery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas, 
ohn  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  table  of  the  time  and  order 
of  the  principal  battles  whioh  led  to  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  from 
their  mother  country,  together  with  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  either  force,  with  their  respective  losses.  The  war  commenced,  as 
we  have  said,  with  the  battle  of 

Lbxihoton,  April  19,  1775;  British,  M(\jnr  Pitcuim,  loss  273;  American  yeomam-y, 

l0B8  94. 
BuNKiR  Hill,  June  17,  1775;  BritiBh,  Lord  Howe,  loss  1054;  American,  Col.  Pre*. 

cott,  loss  453. 
Flatbush,  Aug.  12,  1776 ;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss.  400 ;  American,  rutuam  aud 

Sullivan,  loss  2000. 
Whits  Plains,  Oct.  28,  1766;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  300  t)  400;  American, 

General  Washinzton,  loss  300  to  400. 
TnENTON,  Dec.  25, 1776 ;  UritiBD,  General  Rahl,lo8s  1000;  American,  General  Wash- 
ington, loss  9. 
Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777 ;  British,  General  Mawhood,  loss  400 ;  American,  Goucml 

Washington,  loss  100. 
HuBOARDSTON,  Aug.  7,  1777;  British,  General  Frazer  and  Baron  Reidesel,  loss  IRQ; 

American,  Cols.  Francis  and  Warner,  loss  800. 
Benninqton,  Aug.  16,   1777;   British,  Generals  Baum  and  Breymau,  loss  800; 

American,  General  Stark,  loss  100. 
Brandtwink,  Sept.  11,  1777;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  500;  American,  Qeiierul 

Washington,  loss  1200. 
Stillwater,  Sept  17,  1777;  British,  General  Burgoyue,  loss  600 ;  Ameriosu,  Gui- 

era!  Gates,  loss  3.'30. 
(Jermantown,  Oct.   4,  1777;  British,  General  Grey  and   Col.  Musgrave,  loss 60(i; 

American,  General  Washington,  loss  1200. 
Saratoga,  Oct.  17,  1777;  British,  General  Burgoyne,  surrendered  5752  men,  his 

entire  army,  to  General  Gates. 
Hid  Hook,  Oct.  22,  1777;  British,  fount  Donop,  loss  500;  American,  Col.  Greene, 

load  32. 
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American,  Col.  Morgu, 


M>NiiuoTN,  JanaSA,  1778 1  British,  (}«n«ral  Clinton,  Iom  400 1  American,  0«Mnri 

Wnthingtnn,  Iom  130. 
Rhodi  IfLANO,  Aug.  2!),  1778;  Dritiih, General Pigutt, Iom 260 i  American,  Qeneral 

Sullivan,  Iiim211. 
Rriah  Chick,  March  :)0,  1770;  British,  Oenernl  I'revost.  loss  13;  Amerit.au,  Qoi. 

oral  Ash,  loos  100. 
Btoht  Point,  July  l.'i,  1779,  British,  Geneml  Johnson,  loss  600;  American,  Gen- 
eral Wnyno,  loss  100. 
Camdin,  Auff.   IG,  I7U0;  British,  lA>rd  Comwallis,  loss  375;  American,  Oenanl 

dates,  loaa  610. 
KiNo't  Mot/NTAiN,  Oct.  1, 1780;  British,  MMor  Ferguson,  Iom 950 ;  American,  Cola. 

Cleveland,  Cami^tlioll,  aiul  i^hclby,  Iom  90. 
CowriNs,  Jiui.  17,  1781 1  British,  Col.  Tarletuu,  Iom  800; 

loM  72. 
OvaroRD  CouRT-IIoviE,  March  15, 1781 ;  British,  Lord  Comwullis,  Iom  523 ;  Amcr 

lean,  Oeiierul  Groviie,  Iom  400. 
Hobkirr's  IIiLr,,  April  25,  1781 ;  British,  Lord  Ra\vdon,loM  300  tu  400;  Amerioaa. 

(ionural  Grcoiio,  Iom  :)0()  to  400. 
EuTAW  Sprinus,  Sent.  8,  1781;  Britinh,  General  Stewart,  Iom  1000;  Americaa, 

tieiierul  Greene,  loss  550. 
YoRKTOWit    Got.  1 9,  1783;  British,  Lord  Comwallis  surrendered  7073  men,  hia  ea* 

tire  army,  to  General  Washington. 

This  last  surrender  was  the  final  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  whole  expnnso  of  the  strujtgle  to  the  Americans,  estimated  in  round 
numbers,  wns  $135,191,700.  The  occasion  of  peace,  as  may  be  well  im- 
agined,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  country  with  the  most  fervent  de- 
monslrations  of  joy;  and  General  Washington,  the  American  Fabius, 
who  had  with  such  signal  ability  conducted  this  great  contest  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  was  unanimously  called  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
United  Slates,  were  signed  in  Paris,  Nov.  30th,  1782,  by  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jiiy,  and  Henry  Laurens,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Fitzhcrbert  and  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed  September  30th,  1783.  The 
confederation  of  the  states,  wnich  in  time  of  the  war  had  given  to  the  re- 
solves  of  Congress  the  force  of  law,  now  that  the  danger  was  passed, 
evinced  that  its  power  was  inadequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  an  efficient 
government.  It  could  neither  meet  the  claims  against  the  United  States, 
provide  fur  the  public  debt,  raise  a  revenue,  or  harmonize  the  jarring  in- 
terests of  the  states.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  government,  it  is  said,  though  different  in  kind  were 
scarcely  less  than  those  of  achieving  its  independence.  But  by  a  happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  a  Constitution  was  at  length  formed  and 
ratified,  which  ha.s  effectually  secured  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  stands  as  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of 
the  revolution,  and  a  model  for  other  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom. 

The  Constitution  is  here  appended. 


CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Article  I. 

Sfc,  J, — AH  legislative  powers  herein  granted,  shall  be  vested  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives. 

Sec.  IJ.—l.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  ;  and 
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the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  Un  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  or  the  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty  five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this^  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  nimibers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  fir»t 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years  in  such  manner  as  tliey  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such  enu- 
meration shall  be  made  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  three ;  Massachusetts  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  PIhii- 
tations  one  ;  Connecticut  five ;  New-York  six ;  New  Jersey  four ;  Penn- 
sylvania  eight ;  Delaware  one ;  Maryland  six ;  Virginia  ten ;  North-Car- 
olina  five ;  South-Carolina  five ;  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

6.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sec.  ///. — 1.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ; 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  sliall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  tite 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  is 
chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  oflieers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise the  oflfice  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice  shall 
preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  oflUce,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  iaw. 

Stc.  IV. — 1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
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senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state,  by  the  1« 
gislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  al- 
ter such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year ;  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by 
law  appoint  a  ditferent  dav. 

Sec.  V. — 1.  Each  house  shall  be  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members ;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendfance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  iti 
members  for  disorderlylbehaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment,  re- 
quire secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on 
any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal, 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  oe  sitting. 

Sec.  VI. — 1.  The  senators  and  repr-seitatives  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertaiiied  by  law,  and  paid  out  oi  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  priviliged  from  arrest  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  sessionibf  their  respnctive  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  re- 
turning from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Q.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased,  during  such  time  ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house,  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  VII. — 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenues  shall  oriu'inufe  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  but  the  senate  may  propose  or  >  .p nir  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of  representatives  and 
the  senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States ;  if  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  re 
turn  it  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origina- 
ted, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house 
shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  must  he  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to 
the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  appro- 
ved by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays ; 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent 
its  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  ques- 
tion of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
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States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  eflTect,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  tlie  face  of  a  bill. 

See.  VIII. — The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises :  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  warfare  of  the 
United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States: 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nation8,.and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes : 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States : 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securies  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  Stales : 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads : 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries : 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court :  to  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations : 

10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  capture  on  land  and  water : 

11.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  apprdlpriation  of  money  to  that 
use,  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 

13.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces : 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  tha 
Union,  suppress  insurreciions,  and  repel  invasions : 

15.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
ofHcers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia,  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress : 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings : — And 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Consi''ution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  officer  thereof. 

Sec. IX. — 1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohilr 
ited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  excced- 
mg  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended* 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  ra 
quire  it 
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S.  No  bill  of  attaindc  .        x-post  facto  law,  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  ot:  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion 
to  the  census  or  enumerLliuri  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exiwrted  from  any  state. 
No  preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue, 
to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  or  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money,  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

7.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no 
persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sec.  X. — 1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  cred« 
it;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 
pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion  of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  oi 
duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  nett  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  he  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  Stales ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the 
revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tannage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  m  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with 
a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such 
imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  delay. 


Article  II. 

See.  I. — 1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
Tour  years,  and  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  follows  : 

2.  Euch  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  Congress ; — but 
no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [Annulled.    See  Amendments,  Art  12.] 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elector,  and 
(lie  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
Aroughout  the  United  States. 

5.  No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
liie  office  of  president ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  tiiat  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president;  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  dis* 
ability  be  removed  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 
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7.  The  president  shall  at  stated  times  receive,  for  his  services,  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  tiie 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States  or  any 
of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  fol. 
lowing  oath  or  affiirmation. 

9.  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  states  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  II — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states 
when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for  offen- 
ces against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate, to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States' 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  ithali 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  III. — 1.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration, 
such  measures  ;is  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  between  I  hem,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  siiall 
receive  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  tliat 
the  laws  he  faithfully  executed;  and  shall  commission  all  the  oflicers  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV. — 1.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  inipeachn^ent  for,  and  con 
viction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Article;  III. 

Sec.  I. — 1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  iiife. 
rior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  sta- 
ted times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  U 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  II  -I .  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  anc'  equitj 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affect 
ing  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admi 
ralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  Unitei" 
States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states, 
between  a  stale  and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  citizens  of  differeni 
states,  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
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diflerent  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ninisters  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  origiiml  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court,  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Oongress  may 
make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury  ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  state,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed.  * 

csec.  Ill- — 1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason ; 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 


Article  IV. 

Sec.  h — !•  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  in  each  state,  to  the  pub- 
lic, acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state.  And  the 
Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sec.  11. — 1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priviliges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2,  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  de 
mand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  de- 
livered up  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labour ;  but  shall  be  delivered 
up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  sjich  service  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Sec.  III. — !•  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more 
states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  Slates  or  of  any  par- 
ticular state. 

See.  IV. — The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this  union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  tliem  against 
invasion:  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive,  (when 
the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,)  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  ne- 
cessary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution ;  or,  on  the  a|>> 
plication  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  sta'c^   sh;ill  call  a 
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convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  or  three- fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  shall,  in  any  manner,  afTect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

Articli  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  Stales  under 
this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  wliich  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby;  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office,  or  public  trust,  under  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Article  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufRcient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying 
the  same. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PresU. 

William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


*  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Articlb  II. 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio 
lated ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  afllrmatioti,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
erime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject, 
for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  again»t  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI, 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  nn  impartial  jury  pf  the  stale  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,^which  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
to  have  compulsory  process  fur  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour;  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  the  defence. 

AaTicLB  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  no< 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  noi 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to 
the  people. 

Article  XL 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend io  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one 
of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  XII. 

1.  Tlie  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  president  Hnd  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  theii 
ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  vice-president ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  ail  per- 
sons voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify, 
and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stales,  di- 
rected 10  the  president  of  the  senate  ;  the  president  of  the  senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the 
tcrtificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  lie  counted;  tlio  person  having  th« 
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greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if 
no  one  has  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num- 
bers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president. 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  rep- 
resentation from  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shalicoiiHist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thir;)s  of  the  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  liouse 
of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  righi  of 
choice  siiall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing, then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  deatii,  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

3.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president, 
shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  wliole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice- 
president  ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-ihiids  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president 
■hall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII. 

If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain 
any  title  of  nobility,  or  honour,  or  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress 
accept  and  retain  any  present,  pension,  office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  such  person 
shall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and  shall  be  incapable  of 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  them  or  either  of  them. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION  OF  liOVERNMENT. 

On  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787,  delegates  from  the  several  states 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  Slates.  The  preceding  instrument  was  adopted  (being 
mainly  the  production  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia),  and  sent  to  the 
several  states  for  their  approval.  After  a  due  consideration  by  liie  state 
conventions,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  them  all ;  and  the  Congress  of  July, 

1788,  in  conclusion,  fully  ratified  it.     On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 

1789,  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  were  appointed ;  ar.d  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  February,  1789,  George  Washington, "first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  was  unanimously 
chosen  president,  and  John  Adams,  vice-president.  General  Washington 
was  inaugurated  as  first  president  of  the  Union  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1789, 
in  the  open  gallery  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  in  New- York,  where  the  Cus- 
'om  House  now  stands.  And  perh-.ips  there  never  was  a  warmer  reiponse 
from  any  multitude,  than  that  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  cere. 
rnoiiy  with,  *'  Long  live  George  Washington  !"  And  now,  after  an  experi- 
ment of  more  than  half  a  century,  after  having  seen  how  completely  this 
Constitution  secures  all  the  purposes  of  a  good  government,  and  at  how 
cheap  a  rate,  the  fear  and  treuiMing  which  marked  its  commencement  are 
exchanged  for  steadfast  confidence  and  unbounded  hope:  it  stands  like  a 
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light-house  on  the  shore  or  the  sea  of  liberty,  to  direct  the  political  voya 
ger  in  his  perilous  course  to  the  port  of  freedom. 

In  despite  of  the  prognostications  of  enemies  of  freedom  abroad,  and 
the  fears  uf  the  weak-hearted  at  home,  the  entire  eight  years  of  Wasliing« 
ton's  administration  of  the  government  pHssed  away  without  his  once  as- 
8iiiniii||r  the  exercise  of  any  authority  which  might  be  termed  unconstitu* 
tiDiial.  He  betrayed  no  disposition  to  tyrannize,  no  latent  desire  to  elevate 
himself  or  family  unduly  in  the  land;  his  enemies  he  pursued  not;  and 
llicy  looked  in  vain  to  the  last,  who  sought  in  him  the  slightest  aspirntiun 
Tor  any  regal  power.  Nor  were  his  capabilities  in  council  less  distin* 
^iiished  for  discernment  and  propriety,  than  in  the  field  :  and  the  men  he 
at  first  drew  around  him  as  advisers,  who  were  subsequently  confirmed 
as  his  cabinet,  afforded  a  new  evidence  of  his  singularly  admirable  insight 
into  human  character,  as  well,  also,  as  that  the  land  was  even  then  rich 
in  t!ie  most  glorious  of  Mmateriel  whereof  to  form  a  nation's  government, 
i.  «.,  able  and  honest  men. 

Thomas  Jelferson,  of  Virginia,  was  his  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  General  H.  Knox, 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War ;  Samuel  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts, 
Post-Master  General ;  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General; 
and  John  Jay,  of  New- York,  at  the  head  of  the  Judicial  department.  The 
Associate  Justices,  United  States' Supreme  Court,  were  John  Rutledgc,  of 
South  Carolina;  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania;  William  Cushing,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Robert  Harrison,  of  Maryland ;  and  John  Blair,  of  Virgi- 
nia. Before  the  close  of  Washington's  second  term,  the  chief  officers  of 
ills  government  were  changed,  the  following  names  being  substituted: 
Timothy  Pickering,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Oliver  Wolcott, 
of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  James  M'Henry,  of  Maryland, 
Secretary  of  War:  Joseph  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  Post-Master  General, 
Cliarles  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Attorney  General;  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary. 

The  American  people  having  thus,  by  an  energetic  though  long  and 
bloody  struggle,  thrown  off  all  allegiance  and  achieved  for  themselves 
independence  and  an  honourable  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
hiive  since  continued  to  grow  and  flourish.  Very  few  events  have  oc 
curred  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Republic ;  perhaps  the  first  of  any 
note,  was  an  outbreak  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  which  for  a  short 
time  threatened  to  involve  the  country  in  a  6ivil  war.  One  Daniel  Shays, 
a  person  of  some  energy,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  collected  to- 
gether not  less  than  two  thousand  men,  who  demanded  that  the  collection 
of  debts  should  be  suspended,  and  that  the  legislature  should  authorize  the 
tmission  of  paper  money  for  general  circulation.  Two  bodies  of  militia, 
drawn  from  those  parts  where  the  disaffection  did  not  prevail,  were  im- 
mediately despatched  against  them,  one  under  the  command  of  General 
Lincoln,  the  other  of  General  Shepard.  The  rebels  were  easily  dispersed  ; 
iiiid  afterwards  abandoning  their  seditious  purposes,  accepted  the  proflfered 
indemnity  of  the  government. 

The  next  occurrence  of  a  rebellious  nature  which  took  place,  arose 
from  the  necessity  of  levying  taxes  for  the  support  of  government.  A 
(kiiy  had  been  imposed  upon  spirits  distilled  within  the  country,  which 
WHS  bearing  heavily  upon  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
leaders  of  the  disaffected  in  consequence  called  a  public  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  September,  1791,  at  Pittsburgh,  and  was  very  largely  attended. 
Resolutions  were  passed  at  this  meeting,  declaring  all  excise  taxes  hos- 
tile to  liberty,  and  denouncing  all  such  officers  as  might  be  appointed  to 
collect  them;  great  exertions  were  made  to  inflame  the  public  mind  ;iKainst 
any  who  should  willingly  pay,  and  to  encourage  resistance  to  tlie  laws  ; 
committees  of  correspondence  were  also  appointed  to  give  unity  of  svs- 
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tem  to  their  meanuros,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  thoir  astociates 
subsequently  other  meetings  were  held  at  which  similar  resolutions  were 
adopted.     A  proclitmation  of  the  president  exhorting  all  persons  to  (leftist 
from  illegal  uombiiiHtions,  and  calling  upon  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  laws,  whh  disregarded ;  the  niarHlial  o(  the  state,  while  serving  pro 
cesses  upon  delinquents  and  ofTenders,  was  resisted  and  fired  upon  ;  thi 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  dreading  the  indignation  of  the  populace  pro 
cured  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  guard  his  house,  and  they  wereattacke. 
by  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  several  cun 
tiguous  buildings,  obliged  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  house  and  deliver  them 
selves  up;  several  individuals  zealous  in  supporting  the  government  wen 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  compelled  to  obey.  The  efTective  strength 
of  the  insurgents  was  computed  at  seven  thousand  men— and  an  intcntiun 
was  openly  showed  of  forcibly  resisting  the  general  government,  with 
the  view  of  extorting  a  repeal  of  the  olFensive  laws. 

The  president,  conceiving  himself  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obijva 
tions,  '*  to  take  care  that  the  laws  bo  faithfully  executed,"  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  of  Penn.sylva'.iiii,  and  the  adjacent  states,  to  suppress 
th!>^  insurrection.  In  the  autumn  of  1794,  fifteen  thousand  were  detached 
and  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were 
marched  into  the  disaffected  counties.  The  strength  of  this  army  ren- 
dering resistance  desperate,  none  was  offered,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  A 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders  were  seized,  and  detained  for  legal  prose- 
cution. The  great  body  of  the  insurgents  on  submission  were  pardoned 
as  were  also  the  leaders,  after  their  trial  and  conviction  of  treason.  TiiJ 
government  acquired  the  respect  of  the  people  by  this  exertion  of  in 
force,  and  their  affection,  by  this  display  uf  its  lenity. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr-  Washington's  administration 
he  strongly  recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  some  effectual 
measures  for  establishing  the  public  credit.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  an 
able  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  proposed  a  plan  for  the  object. 
He  estimated  the  public  debt  to  be  at  that  lime  al)out  fifty-four  millions  of 
dollars :  twelve  millions  were  due  to  France  and  Holland — and  the  baj. 
ance  had  been  contracted  for  by  the  several  states  in  the  course  of  ilif 
war,  for  its  support.  These  debts,  he  proposed,  should  all  be  assumed  by 
the  general  government,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  mea- 
sure was  strongly  opposed  by  the  republican  parly.  It  was  contended  that 
men  had  taken  advantage  of  the  low  state  of  public  credit,  and  bought 
up  for  a  small  price,  certificates  of  security  against  the  government,  and 
that  the  present  holders  were  not  justly  entitled  to  receive  more  than  they 
had  paid.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  government  originally  pro. 
mised  to  pay  the  whole,  and  the  reason  why  these  securities  had  depre- 
ciated,  was  owing  to  its  not  having  exactly  fulfilled  this  promise;  ami 
now,  to  preserve  th^  public  faith,  the  whole  must  be  paid.  Further,  ii 
was  asserted  that,  for  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the 
several  state  governments,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states :  but  this  objection  was  ably  answered,  and  after  some  debate,  the 
plan  was  in  the  main  adopted. 

Another  financial  .measure  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  soon  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  dispute.  Throngh  his  means  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  establishing  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  republican  party. 
It  was  contended  that  banks  were  unnecessary,  and  that  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Congress  was  not  vested  with  the  competent  power  to  estaHJish  a 
national  bank.  After  a  debate  of  great  length,  however,  the  bill  was 
passed,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes.  Washington  was  now  clamo- 
rously called  upon  to  crush  "the  monster"  by  the  power  of  his  veto; 
but  he  ^^•liose  rather  to  require  from  the  heads  of  departments  their  differ- 
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ent  opiniona  on  the  lubject,  in  writing.  Mr.  Jeflersor.,  Siicretary  of  Stale, 
bikI  Mr.  Randulph,  Atturnev  ticneral,  conaidered  the  bill  aa  entirely  un> 
cuiiMtilutianal :  while  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
opposite  opinion  with  great  ability  and  deuiaion.  After  weighing  their 
opinions,  and  examining  the  subject  in  all  its  relations,  Washington  be- 
came satisfied  of  the  the  utility  ot  the  bill,  and  accordingly  gave  it  the 
•auction  ot  his  name.  The  charter  of  this,  the  first  United  Stutea*  Bank, 
extended  to  the  4th  of  May,  1811. 

Ill  1790,  a  termination  was  put  to  the  war  which  for  several  years  had 
raged  between  the  Creek  Indians  and  the  state  of  Georgia.  Pacific  over- 
tures were  also  made  to  the  hostile  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  and  Wabash.  These  being  rejected,  an  army  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  commanded  by  General  Hnrmer,  was  despatched  against  them.  Two 
battles  were  fought  near  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  between  successive  det.ich' 
meiits  from  this  army  and  tlie  Indians,  in  which  the  htt(!r  were  victorious. 
Emboldened  by  these  successes,  they  made  more  vij^orous  attacks  on  the 
frontier  settlements,  wliicii  suffered  all  the  distrcssiing  calamities  of  an 
Indian  war.  Additional  troops  were  raised,  and  the  command  given  to 
General  St.  Clair.  With  near  two  thousand  men  he  marched,  in  October, 
into  the  wilderness.  By  desertion  and  detiiclimenls,  this  force  was  re- 
duced to  fourteen  hundred.  On  the  third  of  Novcinher,  they  encamped 
a  few  miles  from  the  villages  on  the  Miami,  intending  to  remain  there 
until  joined  by  those  who  were  absent.  Uut  before  sunrise  next  morning, 
just  after  the  troops  were  dismissed  from  parade,  tiicy  were  attacked  un- 
expectedly by  the  Indians.  The  new  levies,  who  were  in  front,  fell  bade 
in  confusion  upon  the  regular?.  These,  who  had  been  hastily  formed, 
were  thrown  into  disorder.  They,  however,  witli  great  intrepidity,  ad- 
vanced into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who  relirfed  from  covert  to  covert, 
keeping  always  beyond  reach,  and  again  returiiiii<(  as  soon  as  the  troops 
were  recalled  from  pursuit.  In  these  charges,  many  brave  and  exprricnced 
ollicerri  wire  killed ;  the  loss  of  men  was  also  great,  and  no  pl'rinanent 
impression  was  made  upon  the  enemy.  At  length,  after  a  contest  of 
lline  or  four  houns,  General  St.  Clair,  whose  ill  health  disabled  him  from 
performing  the  active  duties  of  commander,  dctcrniined  to  withdraw  from 
the  field  the  remnant  of  his  troops.  The  instant  the  directions  to  retire 
were  given,  a  disorderly  flight  commenced.  Fortunately  for  tiie  survivors, 
the  victorious  Indians  were  soon  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the  camp, 
by  their  avidity  for  plunder;  and  the  vanquished  continued  their  retreat 
unmolested  to  the  frontier  settlements.  In  this  battle,  the  numbers  en- 
gaged on  each  side  were  supposed  to  be  equal.  Of  the  whites,  the  slaughter 
was  beyond  example.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  were  killed  and  missing, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  wounded — a  loss  which  proves  at  once 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  and  the  bravery  of  tlie  assailants.  On  re- 
ceiving information  of  this  disaster,  Congress  resolved  to  prosecute  the. 
warwitli  increased  vigour,  and  made  provision  directly  for  augmenting  by 
enlistiiieiit  the  military  force  of  the  nation  to  five  thousand  men. 

In  1791,  was  completed  the  first  census  of  the  iiihabitaiiis  of  the  United 
Stales.  They  amounted  to  3,921,326,  of  which  iiuinber  095,055  were 
slaves.  The  revenue,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  $4,771,000,  the  exports  to  about  $19,000,000,  and 
imports  to  about  $20,000,000.  A  great  improvement  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  began  at  this  period  to  be  visible.  Tlie  establishment  of  a 
firm  and  regular  government,  and  confidence  in  the  men  whom  they  had 
chosen  to  administer  it,  gave  an  impulse  to  their  exertions  which  bore 
them  rapidly  forward  in  their  career  of  prosperity. 

In  the  auiuinn  of  1792,  General  Washington  was  again  unanimously 
electrd  president  of  the  American  republic,  and  in  March,  1793,  was  iii- 
ducleJ  into  office.     Mr.  .■Vdams  was  re-elected  vice-president,  in  opposition 
30 
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lo  Ocorge  riininn,  <if  Niiw-York.  In  tho  prxcrfid  ol  lhe««  flcctinnR 
but  liltlii  piirly  f»*«'lin|{  whk  nxliihlted.  The  r«'|»«»i«  of  itocii'ty  whn  imt  ih(.,| 
dintiirhed,  un  Ht  pri'n«'iit — but  ihn  citizniiH  ruJHfd  tt»  pittiM  of  lli«  highpnt 
honor  tliuao  whom  their  jiiilgmoiits  niid  afTcctiona  (ieiignutt.d  ns  thu  imiai 
worthy. 

After  thn  defeat  of  St.  Clair  by  tlio  Fiidiana,  in  17ni,GenerHl  VVnyne 
WBN  oppointed  to  eonirimnd  thn  American  furccK.  Thiii  ofnccr  tiikino 
(Kiat  iwur  the  country  of  thu  enemy,  mtnle  assiduous  and  long-|irotrnciv(J 
endeavours  to  negoeiate  a  peaee.  KHilnig  in  thia,  he  inarclied  ii^ji^ijngi 
them,  at  (he  head  of  three  thoimand  men.  On  the  20t><  of  Aii^uKt,  I'/'it 
a'l  action  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  Ilritio'i  gurrisonii  ou  thn 
banks  of  the  Miami.  A  rapid  and  vigorouit  charae  loivscd  the  thvayts 
from  their  covcrta,  and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  mslea  ai  t'lo 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Broken  and  dismayed,  ihey  (led  wttlrout  renewing 
the  combat.  Their  houses  and  cornfields  were  dcHtroyed,  and  fortH  were 
erected  on  the  aitea  of  the  towns  laid  waste.  In  1705,  a  treaty  wait  con- 
cluded at  Oreenville,  Ohio,  which  waa  long  and  faiilifully  obocrvcd,  ;i.ul 
gave  peace  and  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  in  conHequencc  of 
which,  the  already  abundant  population  of  the  eastern  states  began  to 
spread,  \\  ilh  astonishing  rapidity,  over  the  fertile  region  norlhwebt  of  the 
Ohio. 

Simultaneous  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1795,  a  treaty 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  was  formed  with  Spain.  That  couu- 
try  had  from  the  first  regarded  with  espeeial  coldness  the  hopes  of  tlie 
repiihlieans  ;  fearing,  perhaps,  lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  desin 
of  independence  should  find  their  way  into  her  contiguous  American  pro- 
vinces. Becoming  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  the  Sp.iiijsh 
government  intimated  its  willingness  then  to  form  a  satisfactory  treaty 
with  the  United  Stales,  which  was  accordingly  concluded.  The  naviga- 
tion  of  tlie  Mississippi  river,  which  was  controlled  by  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  very  important  to  the  soutii-western  states,  had  for- 
merly been  denied  them,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance  and 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory.  This  treaty  secured  to  the 
United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  and  (he 
privilege  of  landing  and  depositiu'  cargoes  at  New-Orleans.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  a  permanent  porco  was  arranged  with  the  regency  of 
Algier.«,  with  which  state  the  rojjublic  was  previously  at  war,  on  account 
of  its  flajrrant  piracies  and  interruptions  of  American  commerce.  Thus 
all  difliculties  were  arrranged,  and  the  star  of  independence  again  shone 
bri<rliily  forth  upon  the  world. 

At  tlie  close  of  1796,  the  two  rival  parties  of  the  nation  brought  forward 
their  candidates  for  the  presidency.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  wns 
voted  for  by  the  federalists,  while  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  up- 
held by  the  republicans.  The  contest  was  nearly  equal.  Mr.  Adams, 
however,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  office,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  course, 
succeeded  to  the  second.  The  cabinet  during  this  administration,  was 
composed  as  follows:  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State; 
Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Hoger 
Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  War;  Benjp"i;  i  S'o(]dert,°of 
Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  no  change  was  maUc  a.  ;iio  tnficeof 
Attorney  General,  or  the  chief  of  the  post-office  depar'nc?!?: 

When  this  administration  came  into  power,  it  found  •  ■  ''ij,'  (/olved 
m  difficulties  with  France.  Mr.  Pinckiiey,  who  had  been  sent  by  Wash- 
ington to  adjust  existing  differences  between  the  two  republics,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  country  ;  and  the  American  government  was  soon  after 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  declaring  war  against  its  ancient  ally. 
That  .-riun'ry  was  at  the  time  suffering  under  tlie  misguided  rule  of  the 
Diif  cor  .  which  it  seenos  desired  the  co-operation  of  the  United  Staiei 
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in  ilii'ir  Kuriiuvaii  wan,  iiiiJ  had  dem.tnded  of  the  American  governmeni 
11 1. 1  IK*'  ■uin  or  money  prvvioua  t»  uii;  le^uiiation  fur  m  cuiuiiier--al  treaty. 
To  t^hforce  cuiiiplimice  with  thfirunju  •  deiiMiidat  a  law  had  been  paaacd 
authonziiiif  the  capture,  hi  certain  oimm,  of  Amurican  merchant  veaaela 
by  French  cruizera;  uiid  in  comif^uetice  uf  iliis  several  hun>lrt>d  veaaela 
h)Hded  with  valunblo  cargoea,  were,  bile  proMctta )<>,){  a  lawful  trade, 
taken,  and  the  whole  cunflHcatud.  \VI.  u  ilieic  eventa  were  known  in  tlie 
United  States,  they  excited  Kcneral  uidignation  The  apiril  uf  purty  ap- 
peared to  be  extinct.  "  MiUiuna  fi  defence,  nut  a  rent  for  tribulc," 
resounded  from  every  quarter  uf  the  Union.  The  former  tr'  tt)  of  alii- 
uMce  with  France  was  declared  by  ('ongress  to  be  now  without  forvi:,  iiid 
autlioriiy  was  given  for  capturing  French  ari.ied  vessels.  Laws  were 
pasiHed  authorizing  the  pruHident,  wlieiiuver  ho  should  deetn  it  htti  essary, 
to  dtitach  eighty  thousand  men  fiointhu  militia  of  the  United  States — and 
providing  for  an  incrcuse  uf  the  navy,  and  fur  uuginoating  the  revt  uuu  of 
the  :iHti«  ii. 

'1(1  (lisjilty  to  Franco  and  to  tlio  world  his  desire  of  peace,  and  to  leave 
t  1  1  >r\t  I'lattempied  to  preserve  it,  the  president  resolved  to  iiislitute  a 
loiiiiai  ill!  I  Boleinn  mission  to  the  French  republic.  General  I'inckney, 
John  Man  ball,  and  Klbridgc  Gerry,  were  accordingly  appointed  envoys, 

.  were  instructed  to  seek  a  reconciliation  as  the  representatives  of  a 
p(  Mple  dreading  war  much,  but  the  sacrifice  of  honour  more.  These  the 
Directory  refused  to  receive.  After  remaining  several  months  at  Paris, 
pushing  in  vain  to  be  received  und  heard,  the  two  former,  who 'were  fed- 
i.ilidls,  were  ordered  to  leave  France  ;  but  Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  a  repuli 
lieaii,  was  permitted  to  remain,  Hiid  was  invited  singly  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  relative  to  the  commeiiconient  of  a  negotiation.  This  also 
failing  to  produce  any  good  effect,  belligerent  operations  commenced. 
On  land,  no  opportunity  was  presented  of  testing  the  courage  and  skill 
of  the  American  troops ;  but  at  sea,  a  desperate  action  was  fought  between 
the  frigate  Constellation  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Truxton,  and  the  French  frigate  L*Insurgente,  uf  furty  guns;  in  this,  the 
latter,  although  of  superior  force,  \yas  compelled  to  surrender.  The  same 
intrepid  officer,  in  a  subsequent  action,  obliged  another  French  frigate.  La 
Vengeance,  of  tifly  guns,  to  strike  her  colors ;  but  she  afterward  escaped 
in  the  night,  owing  to  the  disabled  state  of  the  Constellation.  By  such 
means  the  United  States,  in  arms  at  home  and  victorious  on  the  ocean, 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  enemy.  The  Directory  made  overtures 
of  peace.  The  president  immediately  appointed  ministers,  who,  on  their 
arrival  at  Paris,  fuund  the  executive  authority  in  the  possession  of  Bona- 
parte as  first  consul.  They  were  promptly  accredited,  and  in  September, 
1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

While  this  negotiation  was  in  progress,  an  event  occurred  which  over- 
shadowed the  whole  American  people  with  gloom.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1799,  after  an  illness  of  one  day  only,  General  Washington,  the 
faliier  of  his  country;  expired.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon, 
of  an  inflammation  uf  the  throat,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  After  having 
leil  on  to  victory  th<  armies  of  his  countrymen — after  having  filled  for 
cifilit  successive  years  the  presidential  chair,  and  in  all  cases  manifesting 
til"  same  unapproachable  integrity  with  which  his  public  career  had  first 
commenced,  this  singularly  virtuous  man,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  "  filled 
the  measure  of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory."  Intelligence  of  this 
event,  as  it  rapidly  "spread,  produced  spontaneous,  deep  and  unafl'ected 
grief,  suspend niff  every  otiier  thought,  and  absorbing  every  dilTerent  feel 
ing.  The  Amencan  Congrens,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  immedi- 
ately adjourned  ;  and  the  senate,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  addressed 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  which  con 
tained  the  follow i.if  just   tribute  to  the   memory  of  this  great  man:— 
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'•  Willi  patriotic  pride  we  re\  cw  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and  compare 
him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  fame. 
AiicieHt  and  modern  names  are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and 
guilt  have  too  often  been  allied  ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant. 
The  destroyers  of  nations  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues,  it 
reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendour 
of  victory.  Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God,  his 
glory  is  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  spotless 
example — his  spirit  is  in  heaven.  Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  tiie 
memory  of  the  heroic  general,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuom 
sage;  let  them  teach  their  children  never  to  forget  that  the  fruits  of  hi* 
labours,  and  of  his  example,  are  their  inheritance.^^ 

In  pursuance  of  a  law  enacted  in  1790,  a  place  had  been  selected  on  the 
Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
national  government.  Within  a  district  ten  miles  square,  which  was  called 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  city  was  laid  out,  to  which  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington was  appropriately  given.  Public  buildings  having  been  erected 
the  officers  of  government  removed  to  that  place  in  1800,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  there  commenced  its  ses- 
sion.  A  second  census  of  the  people  was  now  ordered,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  completed.  They  then  amounted  to  5,319,762,  having  in  ten 
years  increased  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same 
number  of  years,  the  exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninetij-four  mil- 
lions,  and  the  revenue  from  $4,771,000  to  $12,945,000.  This  rapid  advance 
in  the  career  of  prospeiity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
it  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  whidi 
•ecuring  equal  privileges  to  all,  give  to  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  all 
'ree  scope  and  full  encouragement. 

Since  the  year  1801,  war  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Tripoli,  one  of  the  Barbary  states,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
No  memorable  event  occurred  until  1803,  when  a  large  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Preble,  wiis  despatched  into  that  sea.  On 
arriving  before  Tripoli,  Captain  Daiiibridge,  in  the  frigate  Philadelphin,  of 
forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  the  harbour  lo  reconnoitre.  While  in  eager 
pursuit  of  a  small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far  that  the  frigate 
grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her  were  in  vain.  The  sea  aro«nd°her 
was  immediately  covered  with  Tripolitan  gun-boats,  and  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  officers  were  considered  as  pri- 
soners  of  war;  but  the  crew,  according  to  the  customs  of  Barbary,  were 
treated  as  slaves.  At  the  capture  of  this  frigate,  the  enemy  rejoiced  and 
exulted  beyond  measure.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  conceived  thede- 
sii^n  of  retaking  or  destroying  her.  Commodore  Preble,  applauding  the 
spirit  of  the  youthful  hero,  granted  him  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 
In  February,  1804,  he  accordingly  sailed  from  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  a  small 
schooner,  having  on  board  but  seventy-six  men — entered  undiscovered 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  advancing  boldly  in  the  teeth  of  a  battery,  un- 
der the  guns  of  which  the  Philadelphia  had  been  towed  and  anchored, 
took  his  st!itioii  alongside  the  frigate.  Perceiving  the  crew  in  consterna- 
tion, Decatur  sprang  on  board,  his  men  followed,  and  with  drawn  swords 
rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  some  being  killed 
and  others  driven  into  the  sea.  A  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  friarate 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  corsairs  near  was  now  commeiioed, 
and  sovcral  vessels  of  war  were  seen  approaching.  She  was  Ihereforp 
sot  on  fire  and  abandoned,  none  of  the  party  being  killed  and  but  four 
wounded.  Throughout  all  the  piratical  states,  this  brilliant  exploit  exalted 
the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  The  president,  in  reward  of  his 
address  and  bravery,  promoted  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain  in  the  navv. 
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While  the  sauadron  remained  berore  Tripoli,  nther  deeds  of  heroism 
were  performed,  evincing  a  love  of  fame  and  a  devotion  to  country  unsur- 
passed in  Grecian  or  Roman  story.  Tlie  events  and  operations  of  this 
war  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  American  name,  gave  experience  and  charac- 
ter to  the  officers,  and  prepared  them  to  acquire  greater  glory  in  a  contest 
with  a  nobler  foe.  They  were  equalled,  however,  by  an  enterprize  on 
land,  bold  and  romantic  in  its  conception,  and  exhibiting  in  its  execution 
uncommon  address  and  decision  of  character.  William  Katon,  who  had 
been  a  captain  in  the  American  army,  was  at  the  commencement  of  this 
war  consul  at  Tunis.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  Haniet  Cara- 
tnanly,  whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Tripoli. 
With  him  he  concerted  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
re' I ; rued  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  permission  and  the  means  to  un- 
do lake  it.  Permission  was  granted,  the  co-operation  of  the  squadron 
recommended,  and  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  could  be  spared  was 
afforded. 

To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it  to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  do- 
minions, was  the  project  which  had  been  concerted.  In  the  beginning  of 
1805,  Eaton  met  Hamet  at  Alexandria,  and  was  appointed  general  of  his 
forces.  On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  body  of  mounted 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set  out  for  Tripoli.  His  route  lay 
across  a  desert  of  one  thousand  miles  in  extent.  On  his  march,  he  encount- 
ered peril,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  the  description  of  whic^h  would  resemble 
the  exaggerations  of  romance.  On  the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty 
days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before  Derne,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  found  in  the  harbour  a  part  of  the  American  squadron 
destined  to  assist  him.  He  learned  also  that  the  usurper,  having  received 
notice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army  and  was  then 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.  No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.  The 
next  morning  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned  for 
answer,  "  My  head  or  yours."  The  city  was  assaulted,  and  after  a  con- 
test of  two  hours  and  a  half,  possession  gained.  The  Christians  suffered 
severely,  and  the  general  was  slightly  wounded.  Great  exertions  were 
immediately  made  to  fortify  the  city,  which  were  partially  successful. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Tripolitan  army.  Although 
ten  limes  more  numerous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persist- 
ing four  hours  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  lObh  of 
June  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.  The 
next  day  the  American  frigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which 
so  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that  they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.  The 
frigate  came,  however,  to  arrest  the  operations  of  Eaton,  in  the  midst  ol 
his  brilliant  and  successful  career.  Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reigning 
bashaw  had  offered  terms  of  peace  which,  being  much  more  favorable 
than  had  before  been  offered,  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  government.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  given  as  a  ransom 
for  the  unfortunate  American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was  made  to 
withdraw  all  support  from  Hamet.  The  nation,  proud  of  the  exploits  of 
Eaton,  regretted  this  diplomatic  interference;  but  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  president  and  senate — and  thus  ended  the  war  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Just  previous  to  these  occurrences,  an  election  of  stirring  interest  had 
taken  place.  The  two  great  political  parties  in  the  United  States  were 
still  distinguished  as  federalists  and  republicans,  and  were  then  of  nearly 
equal  strength.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  received  the  same 
number  of  votes  for  the  office  of  president,  and  so  strenuously  and  with 
such  acerbity  did  the  par  •^s  contest  the  matter,  that  it  was  not  until  after 
ttiiriy-five  ballotings  that  the  former  was  elected  over  the  latter.  Colonel 
Burr  next  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  thestato 
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of  New  York  ;  but  having  already  lost  i\w  ('((iifideMce  of  his  party  by  re 
ceiving  the  votes  of  the  federalists  in  the  house  of  representatives  against 
Jefferson,  he  failed  also  in  this,  and  General  Muri>an  Lewis  was  elected 
over  him.  Stung  tc  the  quick  by  these  failures,  Burr  is  said  to  have 
plotted  a  Bcheme  to  divide  the  Union,  or  to  erect  an  independent  state 
from  the  Spanish  dependencies  adjacent,  to  have  for  its  head  himself 
First,  however,  his  heated  passions  goaded  him  on  to  recompense  himself 
for  all  that  be  had  lost,  by  some  deep-laid  revenge  against  the  men  who 
had  mainly  been  the  cause  of  his  political  undoing.  Foremost  among 
them  stood  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  man  as  pure  in  politics  as  he  was  emi- 
nent in  talents  and  profound  in  judgment :  a  man  always  of  unblemished 
character,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  a  statesman  whose  proud  name 
to  this  day  is  emulated.  Such  an  one  Burr  deemed  a  fitting  sacrifice  to 
appease  his  injured  honor.  Hamilton  was  accordingly  drawn  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  challengn,  and  of  course  fell,  mortally  wounded.  But 
the  indignation  of  the  country  was  aroused  in  consequence  against  the 
slayer,  who  fled  with  all  haste  to  avoid  apprehension  and  a  trial  fur 
murder. 

For  a  time  he  sunk  into  merited  obscurity.  At  length,  his  conduct 
showed  that  he  had  not  been  idle,  though  unobserved.  In  the  autumn  of 
1806,  his  movements  in  the  western  country  were  si:ch  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  government.  He  had  purchased  and  was  building  boats  on 
the  Ohio,  and  was  engaging  men  to  descend  that  river.     His  declared  pur- 

Eose  was  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana; 
ut  the  character  of  the  man,  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  and  the' 
incautious  disclosures  of  his  associates,  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
his  true  object  was  either  to  gain  possession  of  New-Orleans,  and  then 
establish  a  separate  government  for  the  country  watered  by  the  Missis. 
sippi  and  its  branches — or  to  invade,  from  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  the  rich  Spanish  province  of  Mexico.  From  the  first  moment  of 
suspicion,  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  government.  At 
Natchez,  while  on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mississippi  territory ;  but  he  had  so  enveloped 
his  projects  in  secresy,  that  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  could 
not  be  produced,  and  he  was  discharged.  Hearing,  however,  that  several 
persons  suspected  of  being  his  accomplices  had  been  arrested  at  New 
Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  he  fled  in  disguise  from  Natchez,  but  was  appre- 
hended at  Tombigbee,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  Two  in- 
dictments were  found  against  him,  one  charging  him  with  treason  against 
the  United  States — the  other  with  preparing  and  commencing  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  dominions  of  Spain.  In  August,  1807,  he  was  tried  upon 
those  indictments,  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Full  evidence  of  his 
guilt  not  being  exhibited,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  The  people,  how- 
ever,  believed  him  guilly ;  and  by  their  desertion  and  contempt,  he  was 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  wretchedness.  The  ease  with 
which  his  plans  were  defeated,  demonstrated  the  strength  of  tiie  govern- 
ment ;  and  his  fate  will  be  an  impressive  warning  to  those  who,  in  a  free 
country,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  criminal  ambition- 

During  the  first  four  yt;irs  of  Mr.  JeflTerson's  rule,  he  continued  in  office 
the  members  of  Mr.  Adams'  cabinet,  with  tlie  exception  of  appointing 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State,  and  John  Breckentidge, 
of  Kentucky,  Attorney  General.  In  the  course  of  his  second  term  (extend- 
ing to  1809),  his  official  advisers  were  changed,  with  the  exception  of 
James  Madison.  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  elected. Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts',  Secretary  of  War;  Rj 
bert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Gideon  Granger  of 
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Connecticut,  Post-Master  General ;  and  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware 
Attorney  General. 

In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  the  French  government  for 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  The  title  being  given  under  Napoleon,  and 
including  nearly  the  whole  vast  region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  was  called 
in  question  by  the  British  :  but  the  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  imme- 
diate preparations  for  taking  possession  of  tli-?  territory,  and  for  correctly 
defining  its  boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes  tending  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  extension  of  the  fields  of  science.  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  the  former  of  whom  was  private  secretary  to  the  president,  were 
selected  as  proper  persons  to  head  the  expedition  on  this  occasion.  Never 
was  an  arduous  undertaking  accomplished  with  more  ability  and  prudence. 
Accompanied  by  thirty-five  persons,  mostly  soldiers,  they  embarked  at 
St.  Louis,  in  suitable  boats,  on  the  16lh  of  May,  1804,  and  ascended  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  stupendous  falls,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  Finding 
the  season  then  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, they  built  a  fort,  iiamed  Mandan,  wherein  they  wintered.  Karly  in 
the  succeeding  April,  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  having  reached  the 
crest  of  the  great  rocky  chain,  although  impeded  by  its  everlasting  snows 
and  suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  they  rapidly  descended.  After 
travelling  four  hundred  miles  thus,  they  reached  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Columbia  ;  and  following  its  course  six  hundred  and  forty  miles  fur 
ther,  were  recompensed  for  all  their  toils  and  privations  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  breakers  from  the  ocean,  and  viewing  with  their  glad  eyes  the 
Pacific.  They  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened  back  by 
tfie  same  route  the  following  spring.  They  reached  St.  Louis  on  their 
return,  in  September,  1806,  after  an  absence  from  all  civilization  of  more 
than  twenty-seven  months,  having  travelled  altogether  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  miles.  Only  one  of  the  party,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, had  died. 

The  American  government  sent,  in  1805,  another  expedition  under  Ma- 
jor Pike  (afterward  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  of  1812),  to 
trace  the  yet  unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  found  in  a  direc- 
tion almost  due  north,  not  rising  from  any  great  natural  range,  but  in  a 
flat  marshy  region,  and  passing  through  a  number  of  little  lakes,  the  chief 
of  which,  named  Leech  and  Red  Cedar,  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  this  noble  American  river.  Its  length,  too,  proved  to  be  at  the 
mutual  junction  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  the  Missouri,  which,  there- 
fore, ought  properly  to  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  his  return,  was 
sent  to  explore  the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 
The  former  he  found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a  country  richly  stocked 
with  game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  attempted 
then  to  descend  the  Red  river,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
and  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory,  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  well  treated  and  soon  after  released. 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  each 
incessantly  complained  that  the  other  had  violated  the  spitulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty.  The  former  was  accused  of  having  c.irried  away 
negroes  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  of  retaining  in  her 
possession  certain  military  posts  situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and 
in  tiie  limits  of  the  United  States— in  consequence  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  Indians  in- 
cited to  make  incursions  upon  the  frontier  settlements.  The  latter  were 
accused  of  preventing  the  loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their 
estates,  and  British  subjects  from  recovering  debts  contracted  before  the 
commencenient  of  hostilities. 

Now,  however,  a  new  and  more  pressing  cause  of  disturbance  arose 
between  the  two  nations      Great  Britain  had  always  found  it  impossible 
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to  man  her  numerous  fleets  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  was,  therefore, 
in  the  habit  of  levying  by  force  her  subjects  and  compellinK  them  to  serve 
as  sailors  on  board  her  sliips  of  war.  Desertions  taking  place  frequently 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  she  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  her  sailors, 
even  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  while  traversing  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of 
their  lawful  business.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  citizens 
cf  the  United  Stales  were  sometimes  by  mistake  and  sometimes  by  de 
sign,  claimed  ant*  held  as  British  sailors. 

But  not  in  this  mode  only  were  the  rights  of  the  United  States  invaded 
and  their  interests  sacrificed  on  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  extermination 
of  the  French  navy  by  Great  Britain,  the  commerce  between  France  and 
the  West  Indies  wa^  almost  exclusively  carried  on  in  American  ships. 
To  cut  off  France  from  this  privilege  also,  British  orders  in  council,  dated 
May,  180G,  declared  all  ports  of  consequence  under  the  control  of  France 
to  be  in  a  stale  of  blockade,  though  they  were  not  at  the  time  invested 
with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels  attempting  to  enter  those  ports 
were  captured  and  condemned.  In  retaliation,  Bonaparte  issued  his  Ber- 
lin decree,  of  November,  1806,  proclaiming  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  of  course  authorizing  the  captjire  of  all  neutral  vessels 
attempting  to  trade  with  those  islands.  Not  deeming  this  sufficient  to 
prevent  Americin  vessels  from  trading  with  his  enemy,  the  French  eni- 
peror  shortly  thereafter  issued  another  decree,  from  Milan,  denouncing 
every  neutral  vessel  which  should  submit  to  be  searched  or  visited  by  any 
British  cruizer,  and  confiscating  all  ships  so  submitting  whenever  found 
in  any  of  his  ports.  By  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  suddenly  and  most  strangely  made  illegal;  mer- 
chants of  course  suffered  severely,  and  with  united  voice  they  loudly  de- 
manded of  the  government  redress  and  protection  from  such  violations  of 
the  laws  of  nations. 

In  June,  1807,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  concentrated  upon 
Great  Britain  the  whole  weight  of  popular  indignation.     The  frigate  Chesa- 

Eeake,  an  American  thirty-six  gun  ship,  refusing  to  allow  a  search  on 
oard  her  for  British  deserters,  was  fired  into  b^  the  Leopard  of  fifty  guns, 
and  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  Chesapeake  being  un- 
prepared for  action,  struck  her  colors,  and  was  boarded  by  a  detachment 
from  the  Leopard,  when  the  crew  were  mustered  and  four  men  forcibly 
carried  away  as  British  deserters.  The  truth  upon  investigation  was  as- 
certained  to  be,  that  three  of  them  were  citizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  British  and  afterward  escaped  from  their 
service.  One  of  these  men  they  hanged,  another  died  in  prison,  and  liie 
remaining  two  were  subsequently  returned  to  the  decks  of  the  Cljesapeake, 
whence  they  had  been  taken. 

It  is  true  this  act  was  promptly  disavowed  by  the  authorities  at  London, 
but  as  they  delayed  to  make  reparation,  and  refused  to  give  any  guaran- 
tee that  the  like  should  not  transpire  again,  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
been  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  community  were  neither  extinguished 
nor  appeased.  The  president  accordingly  recommended  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  law  laying  an  indefinite  embargo,  which  was  thereupon 
enacted.  He  also,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  all  British  ships  of  war 
from  continuing  in  or  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United  States ;  and  in 
these  measures  he  was  fully  justified  by  the  public  sentiment,  with  perhaps 
one  exception.  In  the  New  England  states  the  embargo  occasioned  dis- 
content and  clamor.  The  members  of  the  federal  party,  who  were  more 
numerous  there  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  one  consent 
pronounced  it  a  meutjuro  unwise  and  oppressive.  Public  meetings  were 
accordingly  called,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  counter  resolu- 
tions passed;  alternately  (sustaining  and  denorncing  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment. 
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James  Madison  was  elected  Prusident  in  1808,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
1th  of  March  following;  George  Clinton  was  re-elected  to  the  Vico- 
Presidency,  and  filled  that  office  with  ability  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
April  20th,  1812.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Mussachusetls,  was  elected  Vice- 
President  for  Mr.  Madison's  second  tf  rin,  and  also  died  in  office,  Novem- 
ber 23d,  1814,  not  long  after  his  installation.  Mr.  Madison's  first  term  of 
office  commenced  with  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  as  Secretary  of  State  ; 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania,  still  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  Paul 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  General  William 
Kustis,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  War;  and  a  continuation  of  Mr- 
Granger,  of  Connecticut,  as  chief  of  the  Posl-Office  department — and 
Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  as  Attorney  General. 

Changes  were  presently  made,  however,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
executive's  second  term,  his  cabinet  stood  as  follows: — James  Monroe, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  B.  W,  CrowniiishieUI,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  War;  William 
Piiickney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  Return  J.  Meigs,  of  Ohio, 
Post-Master  General. 

Ill  March,  1809,  Congress  repealed  the  embargo,  and  instituted  a  law 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  until  the  offen- 
sive edicts  of  either  should  be  revoked.  In  revenge  for  this,  another  de- 
cree was  issued  by  Bonaparte,  at  Rambouillet,  directing  that  all  American 
vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France,  or  that  might  afterward  enter,  should 
be  directly  seized  and  confiscated.  Expostulation  in  such  case  might 
seem  vain  ;  but  General  Armstrong  having  been  despatched  as  American 
envoy  to  the  court  of  France,  he  was  assured  by  the  minister  of  state  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  obnoxious  edicts  would  be  fully  revoked  on  the  1st  of 
November  ensuing.  Confiding  in  this  assurance,  the  president,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  that  all  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  was  prohibited,  while  an  unrestrained  commerce  with 
France  was  allowed.  This  conciliatory  movement  was  hailed  with  satis- 
faction alike  by  the  French  and  American  people — though  it  has  been 
»troiigly  suspected  the  intcjition  of  Napoleon  in  allowing  it,  was  only 
to  involve  America  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain — thereby  materially  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  design  of  universal  conquest.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this 
irrungement,  that  the  great  soldier  of  fortune  is  said  to  have  descended 
50  far  from  his  loftiness  as  to  indulge  in  a  bon  mot.  The  former  American 
minister  sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing :  the 
present  one  quite  imperfect  in  his  mastery  of  the  French  'anguage. 
"  These  Americans  are  a  queer  people,"  said  he,  "  first  they  send  me  a 
deaf  minister,  and  then  they  send  ine  a  dumb  one." 

Great  Britain  having  expressed  a  williiigaess  to  repeal  her  orders  when- 
ever France  should  repeal  her  decrees,  she  was  now  called  upon,  by  the 
American  envoy,  to  fulfil  her  engagement.  She  objected,  that  the  French 
decrees  could  not  be  considered  as  repealed,  a  letter  from  the  minister  of 
state  not  being,  for  that  purpose,  a  document  of  sufficient  authority.  In 
answer  to  this  objection,  proof  was  presented  that  the  French  admiralty 
courts  considered  them  as  repealed,  and  that  no  American  vessel,  although 
many  had  entered  the  ports  of  France,  had  been  subjected  to  their  pro- 
visions. Great  Britain,  however,  still  aitempled  to  enforce  her  orders. 
For  this  purpose  she  had  stationed  ships  of  war  before  the  principal  har- 
bours of  the  United  States.  Merchantmen  departing  or  returning  were 
allboirded,  se  trched,  and  many  of  them  sent  to  British  ports  as  legal 
prizes.  Impressments,  too,  were  frequent ;  and  the  British  officers,  en- 
tertaining exalted  ideas  of  their  naval  strength,  and  holding  in  contempt 
the  republican  flag,  exhibited  on  all  occasions  an  extreme  insolence  of 
behaviour.    In  one  instance,  however,  Jieir  aggresb.an  was  deservedly 
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punished.  Commodore  Rogers,  sailing  in  the  frigate  President,  met  in 
the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Virgiiiiii.  He  hailed,  but  instead  of 
receiving  an  answer,  was  hailed  in  turn,  and  a  shot  was  fired  which  struck 
the  mainmast  of  the  President.  The  fire  was  instantly  returned  by  ihe 
commodore,  and  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  wiicn  finding  th:it  his  an- 
tagonist was  of  inferior  force,  and  that  her  guns  were  almost  silenced,  he 
desisted.  On  hailing  ag:ain,  an  answer  was  given,  that  the  ship  was  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  guns.  Tliiriytwo  of  her 
men  wrre  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  was  much  disabled. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  an  earnest  and  final  attempt  was  made  by  the 
American  government  to  arrange  satisfactorily  with  Great  Britain  the 
subject  of  impressment,  and  other  points  mooted  between  them.  No  ap. 
proach  toward  a  reconciliation  could  be  made.  It  was  proven  that  not 
less  than  nine  hundred  American  merchant  vessels  had  been  seized  by 
British  cruizers  and  confiscated,  since  the  year  1803.  It  was  also  shown 
that  an  agent  had  been  employed  by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  spread  disaffection  between  the  states,  and  if  possible 
to  bring  about  a  division  of  the  Union.  The  patience  of  the  nation  was 
exhausted — forbearance  would  no  longer  do.  Early  in  November,  laii, 
President  Madison  called  Congress  together,  and  laid  before  them  tho 
state  of  foreign  re'ations,  recommending  that  the  Republic  should  be 
placed  in  an  attitude  to  maintain  by  force  its  wounded  honour  and  essen- 
tial interests.  Th"?  representatives  of  the  people  determined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  president.  Laws  were  therefore  en- 
acted, providing  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  to  thirty-five  thousand 
men  ;  for  the"  augmentation  of  the  naval  establishment ;  for  arming  the 
militia,  and  for  borrowing  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

About  this  time  events  occurred  which  turned  the  public  attention  for 
an  instant  in  a  new  direction.  The  Indian  tribes  residing  near  the  remote 
lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  had  for  some  years  past  displayed 
symptoms  of  hostility,  murdering  a  number  of  whites  and  robbing  oijiers. 
General  Harrison,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  into  their  territories,  in- 
structed to  negotiate  if  possible,  but  to  fight  if  necessary.  On  the  6th  o( 
November  he  arrived  at  Tippecanoe,  their  principal  town,  where  he  was 
met  by  Indian  messengers,  with  whom  aif  agreement  was  made  that  hos- 
tilities should  not  take  place  before  the  next  morning,  and  that  then  an 
amicable  conference  should  be  held.  Just  before  daybreak,  the  savages, 
in  violation  of  their  engagement,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon 
the  troops  in  their  encampment.  Nothing  but  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
in  order  of  battle,  on  their  arms,  saved  them  from  total  defeat.  A  dread- 
ful sliuighter  was  made ;  but  the  savages  were  finally  repulsed,  dispersed, 
and  their  town  laid  waste.  A  strong  belief  was  entertained,  founded  upon 
credible  testimony,  that  they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  British  agents 
stationed  among  them. 

Congress  continued  to  be  employed  until  the  20th  of  May,  in  making  pre- 
parations for  war,  though  still  cherishing  a  hope  that  a  change  of  policy 
in  Europe  would  render  unnecessary  an  appeal  to  arms.  On  that  day 
the  Hornet  arrived  from  London,  bringing  information  that  no  prospect 
existed  of  a  favourable  change.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  sent 
a  message  to  Congress,  recounting  the  wrongs  still  unatoned  for  whicli 
Great  Britain  had  inflicted,  and  submitting  the  question  whether  the  Ui.itcd 
States  should  continue  to  endure  them  or  resort  to  war  1  The  messn^e 
was  considered  with  closed  doors — and  on  the  18th  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  vote  stood,  in  the  House  oi 
Representatives,  79  to  49;  in  the  Senate,  19  to  13. 
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CHAPTER  III.  J 

THE    WAR    OF    1812-1814. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  remembered  with  pride,  the  patriotism 
and  bravery  exhibited  by  their  army  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  lony  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  had  increased  their  confidence  in  their  own 
strength;  and  the  belief  was  generally  entertained,  that  victory  over  the 
same  foe  would  now  be  so  much  the  more  certainly  and  easily  gained,  as 
tlie  nation  was  more  rich  and  populous.  Perhaps  they  did  not  reflect  that 
peace  had  impaired  the  military  energies  of  the  republic,  while  their  ene- 
my, by  constant  exercise  in  arms,  had  acquired  not  only  additional 
strength,  but  greater  skill  t<)  use  and  apply  it. 

From  the  veteran  officers  who  had  acquired  fame  in  the  former  conflict, 
a  selection  was  made  to  fill  the  principal  posts  in  the  new  army.  Henry 
Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  major-general  and  comman- 
der-in-chief: he  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  expedition  to 
Quebec;  and  had  distinguished  himself  on  other  occasions.  Thomas 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  also  appointed  a  major-general ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Hull,  Hampton,  and  Bloomfield,  were  among  the  brigadiers. 
With  such  names  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  the  people  might  seem  to 
an  extent  justified  in  expecting  soon  to  see  brave  deeds  enrolled  on  the 
escutcheon  of  their  country's  fame.  Yet  strangely  different  were  the  first 
results. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war.  General  Hull  was  also  governor 
of  the  Michigan  territory,  of  which  Detroit  was  the  capital.  On  the  12th 
of  July,  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river 
dividing  the  United  States  from  Canada.  On  the  same  day,  he  addressed 
a  proclamation  to  the  Canadians,  tendering  them  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  assuring  them,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  that  his  force  was 
sufficient  to  break  down  all  opposition,"  and  yet  was  but  the  van-guard  of 
one  much  greater.  It  appeared  to  be  his  purpose  to  attack  Maiden  (the 
strongest  fortress  in  Upper  Canada,  and  then  but  weakly  guarded),  and 
thence  proceed  to  Montreal.  Had  the  attack  been  instantly  made,  suc- 
cess would  have  undoubtedly  crowned  it :  but  a  month  was  wasted  in 
ruinous  delay,  allowing  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  and  Maiden  to  be 
reinforced.  Distrust  and  contempt  took  the  place  of  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Canadians ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  information  was 
received  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post  of  importance  above  Detroit, 
had  been  surprised,  and  had  surrendered  to  a  large  body  of  British  and 
Indians,  who  were  rushing  down  in  numbers  suflicient  to  overwhelm 
the  American  forces.  Panic-struck,  General  Hull  hastened  back  to 
Detroit. 

General  Brock,  the  commander  at  Maiden,  pursued  him  with  a  force 
superior  in  number,  but  composed  chiefly  of  militia  and  Indians.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  he  erected  batteries  opposite  Detroit.  The  next  day  he 
began  a  cannonade  upon  the  American  fortifications,  which  was  returned 
witii  precision  and  effect.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  river, 
taking  post  about  three  miles  above  the  city.  Meeting  with  no  resistance, 
and  hearing  that  some  of  the  American  troops  were  absent.  General 
Brock  resolved  to  march  directly  forward  and  assault  the  fort.  The 
troops,  cool  and  undaunted,  awaited  in  good  order  tlie  approacli  of  the 
enemy,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  To  the  astonishment  of  all.  General 
Hull  forbade  the  artillejy  to  fire,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag  in  token  of  a 
wish  to  capitulate.  A  correspondence  between  the  two  generals  was  im- 
mediately  opened,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  and  of  th« 
territory  of  Michigan. 

Ii  is  impossible  to  describe  the  indignation  of  ihe  soldiers  and  citizens. 
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when  they  saw  themselves  thus  delivered,  by  the  authoriiy  of  one  man, 
into  the  power  of  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  they  mi({bt  easily  have 
conquered.  Kven  the  women  were  indignant  at  so  shameful  a  suhmiS' 
sion.  And  the  same  feelings  pervaded  the  entire  Union,  as  all  had  looked 
in  this  quarter  with  the  most  confident  anticipations  of  perfect  succeos. 
On  being  exchanged,  General  Hull  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial, 
charged  with  treason,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  court-martial 
not  having  legal  jurisdiction  in  treasonable  matters,  declined  giving  judg> 
menton  the  first  charge;  but  he  was  found  guilty  on  the  other  charges, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  president,  however,  ii>  consideration  ol 
former  good  conductyand  the  age  of  the  prisoner,  remitted  the  punishment 
of  death. 

The  people  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  alarmed.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
citizens  made  a  tender  of  their  services — and  a  part  of  them  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison  and  marched  toward  the 
territory  of  Michigan.  But  great  and  numerous  were  the  difficulties  en- 
countered; the  volunteers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  wholesome  re- 
straints of  discipline  ;  and  winter  arrived  before  any  important  undertak- 
ing could  be  accomplished.  Several  incursions  were  made  into  the 
country  of  the  savages,  who,  owing  to  the  influence  of  British  agents  and 
•  fanatic  termed  the  prophet,  had  become  almost  universally  hostile.  For 
the  purpose  of  invading  Canada  in  another  quarter,  an  army  of  regulars 
and  militia  were  assembled  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New-Yurk.  It 
was  far  less  numerous  than  the  government  had  anticipated.  So  happy 
was  the  condition  of  even  the  poorest  class  of  American  citizens,  that 
few  could  be  induced  to  enlist  as  soldiers.  And  in  some  of  the  states  the 
plausible  doctrine  was  maintained,  that  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment have  no  power  over  the  militia  until  called  into  regular  service  and 
consigned  to  their  authority  by  the  state  executive ;  and  that  even  then 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  march  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  republic. 
Several  governors  actually  withheld  their  militia  when  called  for  by  the 
president,  and  thus  diminished  the  amount  of  one  species  of  force  upon 
which  the  general  government  had  relied. 

General  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  New-York  militia,  being  the  senior  of- 
ficer on  that  frontier,  had  the  command  of  these  troops,  which  were  called 
the  army  of  the  centre.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Lewistown,  on  the 
river  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite  was  Queenstown,  a  fortified  British 
post.  The  militia  displaying  great  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
the  general  determined  to  cross  over  to  Queenstown.  The  first  attempt 
was.  defeated  by  tempestuous  weather  On  the  13th  of  October,  a  party 
led  by  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  eflfected  a  landing,  although  opposed  by  a 
British  force  stationed  on  the  bank.  The  colonel  was  severely  wounded, 
but  the  troops,  under  captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool,  advanced  to  storm  the 
fort.  They  gained  possession,  but  at  the  moment  of  success.  General 
Brock  arrived  from  a  neighbouring  post,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hun- 
dred men.  These,  although  the  most  numerous,  were  gallantly  driven 
back  by  the  American  troops.  In  attempting  to  rally  them.  General 
Brock  and  his  aid-de-camp  were  both  killed.  General  Van  Rensselaer, 
who  had  previously  crossed  over,  now  returned  to  hasten  the  embarka- 
tion  of  the  rear  division.  But  those  who  had  lately  shown  so  much 
eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy,  now  utterly  refused  to  pass  beyond  the 
national  boundary !  Fie  entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Mean- 
while the  enemy,  having  received  another  reinforcement,  advanced  to 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  fort.  A  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  en- 
sued, of  which  the  militia  at  Lewistown  were  calm  spectators— making 
a  constitutional  privilege  their  plea  for  cowardice.  In  the  end,  the  Biitiah 
wi^rc  completely  victorious :  so  that  of  above  one  thousand  men,  who 
liu  1  crossed  into  Canada,  but  few  effected  their  escape. 
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Soon  after  this  disaster,  General  Van  Renwelaer  retired  from  the  aer- 
fice,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smyth,  o(  Virginia.  In 
I  turgid  address  to  the  "men  of  New- York,"  he  announced  that  in  a  Tew 
days  he  should  retrieve  the  lost  honour  o(  the  country,  by  planting  the 
/Vmerican  standard  in  Canada,  and  invited  them  to  share  in  the  danger  and 
{lory  or  the  enterprise.  His  forcn  was  increased  speedily  to  Tour  thousand 
five  hundred  men :  and  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November,  assigned 
as  the  time  for  crossing.  The  time  came,  but  strangely  enough  the 
troops  could  not  be  got  ready  to  pass  over.  Another  day  was  appointed, 
and  when  that  arrived,  it  was  found  the  general  had  changed  his  plan  of 
operations.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  the  invasion  of  Canada  was 
postponed,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  into  winter  quarters.  The  blame 
of  these  failures  was  attributed  by  the  soldiers  to  their  commander;  and 
so  highly  were  they  exasperated,  that  for  several  days  his  life  was  in 
daneer  from  their  fury. 

Tne  army  of  the  north,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of 
General  Dearborn,  was  stationed  at  Greenbush,  near  Albany,  and  at  Platts- 
bur|;h,on  Lake  Champlain.  From  the  latter  post,  a  detachment  marched 
a  short  distance  into  Canada,  surprised  a  small  body  of  British  and  In- 
dians,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  public  stores.  Other 
movements  were  anxiously  expected  by  the  people ;  but  bfter  the  misfor- 
tunes at  Detroit  and  Niagara,  the  general  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  engage 
in  any  important  enterprise :  and  thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1812. 
Although  on  many  occasions  extraordinary  gallantry  had  been  disphiyed, 
yet  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  the  losses  sustained  were  numerous 
and  heavy.  Those  who  approved  the  declaration  of  war,  felt  disap- 
pointed, mortified,  and  dejected.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  it,  assumed 
a  bolder  tone  of  censure,  and  evinced  a  more  determined  spirit  of  oppo> 
sition. 

While,  however,  defeat  and  disgrace  attended  the  American  arms  on 
land,  far  different  results  were  witnessed  on  the  ocean.    On  that  great 
field  where  were  committed  the  offences  which  led  to  the  war,  they  gained 
a  rich  harvest  of  victory  and  glory.     Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
American  officers  and  seamen  were  filled  with  ardour  to  avenge  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  impressed  fellow-citizens,  and  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
republican  flag.     Such  ships  of  war  as  were  ready  for  sea,  immediately 
Siiled  in  search  of  the  enemy.     On  the   19th  of  August,  Captain  Hull, 
who  commanded  the  Constitution,  of  forty-four  guns,  descried  a  British 
frigate  ;  his  crew,  giving  three  cheers,  requested  (o  be  placed  alongside 
of  their  antagonist.     For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  latter  endeavoured, 
by  skilful  manceuvring,  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  position.     Defeated  in 
this,  she  advanced  toward  the  Constitution,  firing  broadsides  at  intervals. 
When  she  had  approached  within  half  pistol  shot,  a  tremendous  cannonade 
burst  upon  her  from  the  American  frigate.     In  thirty  minutes,  every  mast 
and  nearly  every  spar  being  shot  away,  she  struck  her  flag.    She  was 
found  to  be  the  Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Daeres,  who  had  been  cruizing  in  quest  of  an  American  frigate.      At 
her  mast-head  she  had  displayed   her  name,  and  a  ^ag  upon  which  was 
he  taunting  inscription,   "  No   Little    Belt."    Of  her  crew,  fifty  were 
Rilled  and  sixty-four  wounded ;  and  the  vessel  itself  was  so  much  injured 
that  it  was  set  fire  to  and  blown  up.    The  damage  sustained  by  the  Con- 
stitution was  very  slight ;  of  her  crew,  but  seven  were  killed  and  seven 
wounded ;  and  the  ship  in  a  few  hours  was  ready  for  another  action.     This 
battle  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  Great  Britain  had  not  for  thirty  years 
previous  lost  a  frigate  in  any  conflict  with  a  similar  equality  of  force. 
Congress  voted   fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the  crew  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  their  prize,  and  the  officers  were 
promoted. 
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This  WHB  only  Iho  first  of  a  scries  of  naval  victories.  On  the  I8lh  of 
October,  Captain  Junes,  in  the  Wasp,  of  «ighle«n  giin»,  captured  the  Frohc, 
of  twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In 
this  action,  the  Americans  obtained  a  victory  over  a  force  decidedly  su. 
perior*  On  their  part,  but  eight  were  killed  and  wounded ;  on  that  of  the 
enemy,  about  eighty ;  the  Frolic  firCi'.Hs  she  rose  upon  the  water,  so  that 
her  shot  was  either  thrown  away  or  but  touched  the  riggiiia  of  the  Amer 
ican ;  the  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  descended  ;  and  thus,  at  every 
discharge,  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist.  On  boarding  the  UritiMh  ves. 
sel,  the  surprise  of  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  They  beheld 
only  three  officers,  and  the  seaman  at  the  helm.  The  deck  was  slippery 
with  blood,  presenting  a  most  awful  scene  of  havoc  and  distress.  The 
colours  were  still  flying — there  being  no  one  left  tn  haul  them  down. 
Neither  of  the  vesHeU,  however,  arrived  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  both  captured,  before  evening,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line. 

On  the  25th,  the  frigate  United  .States,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur, 
encountered  and  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  The  former 
carried  a  few  guns  the  most,  but  the  disparity  of  loss  was  astonishingly 
great.  On  ilie  part  of  the  enemy,  a  hundred  and  four  were  killed  and 
wounded  :  on  the  [lart  of  the  Americans,  but  eleven !  The  United  States 
brought  her  prtze  safely  to  New- York.  The  conduct  of  the  Ameiican 
seamen  on  this  occasion,  drew  forth  a  species  of  praise  from  the  enemy, 
not  less  grateful  than  that  experienced  from  their  friends.  All  the  private 
property  belonging  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Macedonian  'vas  ;> 
stored,  with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  and  they  were  treated  with  t))F> 
greatest  humanity  and  politeness. 

A  fourth  naval  battle  was  fought,  and  a  fourth  victory  gained,  on  ihe 
29th  of  December.  On  that  day,  the  Constitution,  of  forty-four  guns, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java, 
of  thirty-eight.  The  combat  was  continued  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
for  more  than  three  hours.  The  Java  was  reduced  to  a  wreck ;  of  her 
crew  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded  *,  of  that  of  the 
Constitution  thirty-four.  General  Hislop,  governor  of  Bombay,  having  in 
charge  a  body  of  troops,  was  passenger  on  board  th':  Java ;  that  officer 
presented  Captain  Bainbridge  with  an  elegant  sword,  r:,  a  slight  testimo- 
nial for  his  gentlemanly  conduct  after  the  a(;tion. 

On  the  lakes,  some  small  operations  were  this  season  successfully 
conducted  by  the  Americans.  One  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned- 
Lieutenant  Elliott,  on  Lake  Erie,  with  g;reat  credit  to  himself  projected  an 
undertaking  by  which  he  captured  two  British  armed  vessels — the  Detroit 
and  the  Caledonia.  This  was  merely  the  precursor  of  other  and  more 
brilliant  affairs,  shortly  to  come  off  upon  that  and  the  adjacent  inland 
seas. 

The  exertions  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  in  creating  a  fleet  upon  the 
northern  lakes,  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  Americans  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  on  Lake  Erie ;  and 
their  whole  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was  a  brig  carrying  sixteen  guns.  On 
the  first  of  November,  the  commodore  had  under  his  command  six  vessels, 
mounting  altogether  thirty-two  guns ;  and  although  not  equal  in  strength 
to  their  opponents,  they  managed  to  capture  the  Prince  Regent  schooner 
of  eighteen  guns,  and  put  to  flight  the  Royal  George  of  twenty-six. 

These  successive  victories  v/ere  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  nation. 
They  were  gained  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by  that  class  of 
citizens  whose  rights  had  been  more  specially  violated ;  and  they  were 
gained  over  a  people  claiming  to  be  lords  of  the  sea,  whom  long-continued 
success  had  rendered  haughty  and  insolent,  and  who  had  confidently 
boasted  that  the  whole  American  navy  v,ould  soon  be  swept  from  the 
ocean.     A  number  of  British  merchantmen  were  likewise  captured  by  the 
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American  navj* :  and  privateers  issuing  from  almost  every  port,  many  of 
them  bearing  fldgs  inscribed  "  Free  TnulH  and  Suilors*  Kights,"  were 
remarkably  successful.  The  number  o(  prizes  made  during  the  Arst 
•even  months  of  the  war  exceeded  five  hundred;  upwards  or  Hllyorthem 
were  armed,  carrying  nearly  six  hundred  guns.  Store  than  three  thou 
■and  prisoners  were  taken. 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
American  arms  upon  the  water.  The  British  themselves  assert  it  to  he 
owing  to  the  superior  dimensions  of  their  enemy's  vesnels ;  but  this  CHUse 
is  not  by  any  means  suflicient  to  prove  the  fact,  as  all  historical  cvidenco 
contradicts  it.  The  British  were  formerly  almost  everywhere  victorious, 
ill  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  a  few  guns.  Perhaps  the  truth  may  be 
Hrr<ivcd  at,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  different  navies  are  in 
the  habit  of  aiming  their  war-missiles.  The  French  throw  all  their  shot 
among  the  enemy's  rigging,  thus  hoping  to  disable  him  :  the  F.nglisli  aim 
directly  for  the  decks,  with  the  intention  to  destroy  life  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
cans pursue  a  system  different  from  either — pouring  all  their  fury  again.st 
the  hull  of  their  antagonist.  Thus  a  single  broadside  frequently  o()ens 
their  enemy's  sides  to  the  torrents  of  the  ocean,  and  compels  the  drown- 
ing  foe  to  strike  his  colours. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1812),  the  quadrennial  period  for  the  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice-president  again  recurred.  The  candidates  were, 
on  one  side,  the  incumbent  James  Madison,  of  Virj^inia,  and  Klbridgt; 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts  :  on  the  other,  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New- York, 
and  Jared  IngersoU,  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  who  opposed  the  war,  were 
in  favour  of  the  latter  candidates :  those  who  were  called  democtrats,  sup- 
ported the  former.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  partizans  of  the 
opposing  candidates,  and  the  passions  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  states,  were  hiphly  excited.  Of  the  electoral  votes  given, 
Mr.  Madison  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  Gerry  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  were  elected.  Mr.  Clinton  received  eighty- 
nine,  and  Mr  IngersoU  eighty-six. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  near  the  close  of  1812, 
the  president,  in  his  message,  sta'ed  that  he  had  received  official  informa- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council;  and  that  two  propositions  for 
an  armistice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which  he  had  rejected,  as  they 
could  not  have  been  accepted  without  conceding  to  Great  Britain  the 
right  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  prop(«ition8  was  approved 
by  the  national  representatives,  who,  instead  of  abandoning  the  ground  they 
had  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  bounty  and  the  wages  of  tiie  soldiers  were  increased.  The 
president  was  authorized  to  raise  twenty  additional  regiments  of  infantry, 
to  issue  treasury  notes,  and  to  borrow  money.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  building  four  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  as  many  vessels  of  war 
on  the  great  lakes  as  the  public  service  might  require. 

So  great  was  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  western  country  to  regain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  that  in  order  to  effect  it,  General 
Harrison  resolved  to  undertake  a  winter  campaign.  Information  was  re- 
oei'  d  that  a  small  body  of  British  and  Indians  were  stationed  at  French- 
tow  .1,  a  village  on  the  river  Raisin,  not  far  from  Detroit.  General  Win- 
chester proceeded  in  advance,  with  a  portion  of  the  western  army,  and 
attacked  and  entirely  dispersed  the  enemy.  The  Americans  encamped 
near  the  field  of  battle,  a  part  of  them  being  protected  by  close  garden 
pickets:  yet,  although  near  an  enemy's  fort,  but  little  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  a  surprise.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  ol 
January,  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  the 
former  commanded  by  Colonel  Proctor,  the  latter  by  the  chiefs  Round- 
head and  Split-log.    The  troops  in  the  open  field  were  thrown  into  disor- 
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der,  and  General  Winchi-Mter  mid  other  oflflccre  in  rain  endeavoured  to 
rally  them.  They  turned  and  fled,  but  in  attempting  to  mcnpe  were 
moatly  killed  by  the  Indiana.  Th<!  Oeneral  and  ("oloncl  Lewin  were  made 
prisoner!.  The  troops  behind  the  picket!  muintaincd  the  content  wiili 
undaunted  bravery.  At  length  Colonel  Proctor  ainurcd  (icnerul  Win- 
cheater,  that  if  the  remiiindcror  the  Americans  would  immediately  sur. 
render,  they  should  be  protected  from  maasucre  ;  but  otherwise  he  would 
set  Are  to  the  village,  and  would  not  be  reapoiiBible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
savages.  Intimidated  by  thia  threat,  (k>iieral  Winchester  sent  an  order  to 
the  troops  to  surrender,  which  thoy  obeyed.  Colonel  Proctor,  leavinij 
the  wounded  without  a  guard,  rnanrhed  back  immediately  to  Maiden.  The 
Indians  accompanied  them  a  few  miles,  but  returned  early  the  next  murn- 
iiig.  Then  followed  deeds  of  horror.  The  wounded  oflUcers  were 
dragged  from  the  houHcs,  and  killed  and  scalped  in  the  streets.  The 
buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and  many  who  attempted  to  escape  from  them 
were  forced  back  into  the  flames.  Others  were  put  to  death  by  the  toma- 
hawk, and  left  shockingly  mangled  in  the  highway.  But  the  infamy  of 
this  butchery  should  not  fall  upon  the  perpetrators  alone — it  must  regt 
equally  upon  those  who  instiifated  Ihem  to  hostility — those  by  whodc  aide 
they  fought,  and  who  were  able,  and  who  were  bound  by  a  solemn  enguije. 
ment,  to  restrain  them. 

The  battle- and  massacre  at  Frenchtown  clothed  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in 
mourning.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 
their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  IlarriHon.  Having  twelve  hundred  men, 
he  marched  to  the  rapids  of  the  Miami,  whore  he  erec  d  a  fort  which  waa 
called  Fort  Meigs,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  first  of  May, 
it  was  invested  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  an'  by  a  pnrty  of  Uritish 
troops  from  Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  C'..  Proctor.  Five  days 
afterwards,  General  Clay,  at  thi'  head  of  twelvo  hundred  Kentiickiiiiis, 
made  ail  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Dividing  i.is  force  into  several  par- 
lies, and  making  an  impetuous  onset,  he  drote  the  besiegers  from  tliuir 
works.  His  troops  supposing  the  victory  complete,  and  disregardinir  ihe 
orders  of  their  cttmmander,  dispersed  into  the  woods  ;  which  the  eiiemy 
observing,  returned  from  their  flight,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory.  Of 
the  Americans,  two  or  three  hundred  escaped  into  the  fort ;  about  three- 
hundred  were  killed  or  made  prisoners — and  the  remainder  fled  to  the 
nearest  settlements.    The  loss  of  the  enemy,  was  very  considerable. 

The  fort  continued  to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  Iiidians, 
unaccustomed  to  sciges,  became  weary  and  discontented  ;  and  on  the  8ih 
of  May,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  chief,  Tecumseh,  they  de- 
serted their  allies.  On  the  9tli,  the  enemy,  despairing  of  success,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  General  Harrison,  leaving  General  Clay  in  command, 
returned  to  Ohio  for  reinforcements  ;  but  in  this  quarter  active  operaiioiiil 
were  not  resumed  until  a  squadron  had  been  built  and  prepared  foraciiun 
on  Lake  Erie.  At  Sackelt's  Harbour,  on  the  northern  frontier,  a  body  oi 
troops  had  been  assembled  under  the  command  of  General  Dearborn;  and 
great  exertions  were  made,  by  Commodore  Chauncey,  to  build  and  iqnip 
a  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario,  sufliciently  powerful  to  contend  with  lliatol 
the  enemy.  By  the  25th  of  April,  the  naval  preparations  were  so  far  com- 
plcted  that  the  general,  and  seventeen  hundred  troops,  were  conveyed 
across  the  lake  to  the  attack  of  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada. 

On  the  27th,  an  advanced  party,  led  on  by  Brigadier-general  Pike,  who 
was  born  in  a  camp  and  bred  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  landed,  although 
opposed  at  the  water's  edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  short  but  sc 
vere  conflict,  the  enemy  were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The  rest  of 
the  troops  having  landed,  the  whole  party  pressed  forward— carried  tlic 
first  battery  by  assault,  and  were  moving  towards  the  main  works,  when 
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th«  •ncmy't  maguiiifl,  coiiuining  Ave  hundred  barreli  of  gunpowder,  blew 
up,  with  a  ircinendoiiM  «>xplotioi),  hurling  upon  the  tdvancing  troope  im- 
menie  quantities  of  b|iiM«  and  timber.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  men 
were  killed  and  wuundi><l ;  their  leader,  the  brave  General  Pike,  was  mor* 
tally  wounded.  He  rotained  to  the  last,  however,  the  spirit  of  a  soldier 
and  commander  <  "  Move  on,  my  brave  fellows,"  was  his  first  exclamation, 
•'and  avenge  your  general.'*  With  three  cheers,  in  the  midnt  of  the 
carnage,  they  pressed  forward,  and  speedily  drove  the  enemy  from  all  «heir 
intrenchnicnls,  and  R:iined  possession  of  the  town.  The  Uritish  loks  in 
men,  amounted  to  8>  ven  hundred  and  eighty.  The  public  pro)N>rly  de< 
stroyed  was  very  (uiisiderHble  :  and  that  which  was  transferri'd  unm> 
Jured  to  the  Americans,  was  considered  worth  at  least  half  a  million  of 
dollars.  When  the  flag  that  had  waved  over  the  fort  was  brought  to  the 
dying  General  Pike,  with  an  expression  of  triumph  on  his  countenance  he 
made  signs  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his  head,  and  contentedly  expired. 

An  attack  on  Fort  George,  and  Fort  Erie,  unsuccessfully  attempted  the 
year  before,  waa  the  next  thing  to  be  undertaken.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  generals  Dearborn  and  Lewis  embarked  with  their 
whole  lorce,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men.  The  advance,  under  Col. 
Scoit,  consisting  of  Ave  hundred,  were  exposed  in  approaching  the  shore 
to  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  from  a  large  body  of  regulars  stationed 
in  a  ravine ;  yet  they  faltered  not,  and  no  sooner  were  they  formed  on 
the  beach,  than  they  were  led  to  the  charge  and  dispersed  (he  enemy. 
Meanwhile  the  works  on  each  side  of  the  river  were  furiously  engaged. 
Fort  George  being  in  a  short  time  rendered  untenable,  the  liritiHh  laid 
trains  to  their  magazines  and  hastily  retired.  The  American  liglit  com- 
panics  instantly  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works — captains  Hynd- 
man  and  Stockton  entering  first,  and  extinguishing  the  fire  intended  to 
create  the  explosion.  The  former  withdrew  a  match  at  the  i!rr,iinent 
hazard  of  his  life.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  iortirications 
in  that  quarter  were  surmounted  by  the  American  flag ;  the  enemy  having 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  bcHides  six 
hundred  prisoners.  Their  antagonists  had  only  thirty-nine  killed,  and  a 
hundred  and  eight  wounded. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  it  became  known  that  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
Knifiish,  under  General  Vincent,  had  encamped  on  the  heights  at  the  head 
of  Burlington  bay.  A  superior  force  was  therefore  dispatched,  under 
generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  to  reconnoitre,  and  to  cut  off  the  escape 
of  the  enemy.  Strangely  enough,  this  force  was  surprised  in  the  night 
with  an  onset  from  the  British,  the  sentinels  being  bayonetted  on  their 
posts  without  giving  an  alarm.  A  complete  rout  ensued,  in  which  both 
the  American  generals  were  taken  prisoners.  The  British  finding  two 
pieces  of  artillery  limbered,  drove  them  off,  hastily  overturned  the  others, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  with  but  little  loss.  This  misfortune  to  the 
republicans  was  soon  followed  by  another.  Lieutenant-colonel  Boerstler, 
having  been  sent  with  five  hundred  men  to  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy 
collected  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  was  surrounded,  and  the  whole  detachment 
made  prisoners. 

General  Dearborn  having  for  some  time  laboured  under  a  severe  indis- 
position, now  retired  frpm  service,  assigning  Fort  George  to  the  care  of 
Col.  Boyd.  The  American  army  soon  afterwards  experienced  a  severe 
reverse,  by  an  irrational  attack  on  a  British  party  stationed  at  Lo  Cosse's 
House,  abou'  seventeen  miles  from  the  fort ;  and  on  the  8lh  of  July,  a  gen- 
eral skirmish  ensued,  without  any  advantage  remaining  on  either  side. 
From  the  peculiar  character  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  constant  harassing 
sustained  by  the  Americans,  Col.  Boyd  deemed  it  prudent  lo  adopt  meas- 
ures for  guarding  against  it :  the  services  of  the  Seneca  nation  wcrvi 
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llierefore  accepted,  and  about  four  hundred  warriors,  commanded  by  tne 
chief  Corn-planter,  were  put  under  arms. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  American  army  was  thus  employed  in 
Canada,  ihe  British  made  an  attack  upon  the  important  post  of  Sackett's 
Harbour.  On  the  27th  of  May,  their  squadron  appeared  before  the  town. 
Alarm  guns  instantly  assembled  Ihe  citizens  of  the  neighbf)urhood. 
General  Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  commanded  in  chief,  his  whole 
force  amounting  to  about  one  thousand  men.  By  his  orders  a  slight 
breastwork  was  hastily  thrown  up,  at  the  only  place  where  ihe  enemy 
could  land.  Behind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  and  the  regulars  under 
Colonel  Backus  formed  the  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  aQtli,  one 
thousand  British  troops  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  towards 
the  breastwork.  The  militia,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  in  confusion, 
Colonel  Mills,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  them,  being  mortally  wounded. 
The  regulars,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  towards 
the  town ;  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the  houses  on  the 
road,  and  from  these  coverts  they  poured  so  destructive  a  fire  upon  the 
British  column,  that  it  hailed  and  fell  back.  General  Brown,  by  a  strata- 
gem,  converted  this  slight  check  into  a  precipitate  flight :  collecting  the 
panic-struck  militia,  he  directed  their  course  along  a  road  which,  while 
it  led  from  Ihe  village,  appeared  to  the  British  commander  to  lead  to  the 
place  of  landing.  Perceiving  them  marching  with  great  speed,  he  suppo- 
sed  that  their  object  was  to  cut  oft'  his  retreat,  and  he  re-embarked  so  has- 
tily  as  to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded.  General  Brown,  in  reconj- 
oense  for  his  services,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  coast,  a  distressing  and  predatory  war  was  car- 
•ied  on,  by  large  detachments  from  the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
3ne  squadron,  stationed  in  Delaware  Bay,  captured  and  burned  every 
merchant  vessel  which  came  within  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lewistown,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  having  refused  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  enemy,  the  village  was  bombarded,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  land — but  they  were  defeated  by  the  militia.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  an- 
other and  more  powerful  squadron  had  arrived,  early  in  the  spring,  it 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cockburn — a  notorious  and  disgrace- 
ful person,  whose  name  will  ever  be  considered  a  stain  among  the  officers 
of  his  country.  He,  disregarding  the  honourable  modes  of  warfare,  di- 
rected his  efforts  principally  against  unoff"ending  citizens  and  peaceful 
villages.  Instead  of  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  m 
any  manner,  he  sought  simply  to  stir  up  enmity  and  hatred  wherever  t\e 
went,  and  planted  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  in  many  sections  rankles 
still.  The  farm  houses  and  gentlemen's  seats  near  the  shore  were  plun 
dered,  and  the  cattle  driven  away  or  in  mere  wantonness  slaughtered. 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Fredericklown,  and  Georgetown,  were 
sacked  and  burned.  Norfolk  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  by  the 
determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed  on  Craney  Island,  in  the 
harbour.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison,  was  captured,  and 
yie  unfortunate  inhabitants  suflered  all  which  a  brutal  and  nnrestrained 
soldiery  could  inflict. 

The  ocean,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  the  theatre  of  sangu'i.ciry  conflicts, 
ni  which  the  victors  gained  untarnished  laurels.  Captain  Lowrence,  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  discovering  in  the  neutral  port  of  San  Salvador 
a  British  sloop  of  war  of  superior  force,  challenged  her  commander  to 
me-*,  him  at  sea.  The  challengii  bein;;  declined.  Captain  Lawrence  block- 
aded the  port,  until  forced  by  a  slii[)  of  the  line  to  retire.  Soon  after, 
meeting  an  English  brig  of  ten  guns,  he  captured  her,  and  with  her  above 
$20,000  in  specie.  The  next  day  tlie  Hornet  steered  for  Dcmerara,  and 
uhortly  encountered  a  large  British  national  armed  brig,  the  Peacock 
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Captain  Lawrence  instantly  engaged  her,  and  the  combat  continued  for 
fifteen  minutes  with  great  fury — when  the  enemy  struck  her  colours,  and 
displayed  at  the  same  time  a  signal  of  distress.  The  Americans  instantly 
endeavoured  now  to  save  the  vanquisiied ;  but  such  was  the  shattered 
condition  of  the  Peacock,  that  in  spite  uf  all  their  efforts  to  rescue  her 
seamen,  it  could  be  but  partially  effected — she  went  down,  carrying  with 
her  nine  British  sailors  and  three  of  the  brave  Americans  who  were  eu- 
deavouring  to  assist  them.  In  tiie  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Hornet  was  but 
one  killed  and  two  wounded — that  of  tlie  Peacock  was  never  ascertained. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Captain  Lawrence  was  promoted  to 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  in  the  harbour  of  Bostor>. 
For  several  weeks  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  of  equal  force  but  having 
a  selected  crew,  had  been  cruizing  before  the  port ;  and  Captain  Brooke, 
her  commander,  had  announced  his  wish  to  meet,  in  single  combat,  an 
American  frigate.  Inflamed  by  this  challenge,  Captain  Lawrence,  although 
his  crew  were  just  enlisted,  and  his  oflicers  were  strangers  to  him  and  to 
each  other,  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  June,  in  pursuit  of  the  Shannon.  To- 
ward evening  on  the  same  day,  they  met,  and  engaged  instantly,  with 
unexampled  fury.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  and  in  quick  succession,  the 
sailing-master  of  the  Chesapeake  was  killed,  and  Captain  Lawrence  and 
three  lieutenants  were  severely  wounded ;  her  rigging  was  so  cut  to  pieces 
that  she  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  chest  of  arms  blew  up,  and  Cap- 
tain Lawrence,  receiving  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  was  carried  below. 
At  this  instant,  the  position  of  the  ships  being  favourable.  Captain  Brooke, 
at  the  head  of  his  marines,  gallantly  boarded  the  Chesapeake;  when, 
every  officer  who  could  take  command  being  killed  or  wounded,  resistance 
ceased,  and  the  American  flag  was  struck  by  the  enemy. 

Tlie  victory,  however,  was  not  achieved  without  loss.  Of  the  crew  of 
the  Shannon,  twenty-four  were  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded.  Of  that  of 
the  Chesapeake,  forty-eight  were  killed  and  nearly  one  hundred  wounded. 
When  the  intrepid  Lawrence  learm  d  the  fate  of  his  ship,  he  became  de- 
lirious with  excess  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering.  His  proud  spirit  was 
broken ;  and  during  the  four  days  he  continued  to  live,  almost  the  only 
words  he  utteiod,  were,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!" — an  expression  which 
has  since  been  consecrated  by  his  countrymeiu  Captain  Lawrence  and 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  were  both  interred  by  the  British  at  Halifax,  with 
every  honour— civil,  naval,  and  military.  Subsequently,  a  passport  being 
obtained  from  the  gentlemanly  commander  on  that  station.  Commodore 
Hardy,  the  remains  of  the  two  officers  were  brought  to  the  United  States, 
by  Mr.  Crowninsliield,  of  Salem,  in  his  own  barge,  maimed  by  twelve 
masters  of  vessels. 

Great  were  the  exultations  of  the  government  party  in  London,  on  the 
iivvsof  this  action.  Victories  )ver  the  frigates  of  other  nations  were 
incurrences  too  common  to  excite  emotion;  but  the  capture  of  an  Ameri- 
tiiii  frigate  was  considered  a  glorious  epoch  in  the  naval  history  of  Great 
Britain.  Captain  Brooke  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  alto- 
gi'ilier  the  rewards  and  honours  bestowed  upon  him  were  such  as  had 
never  before  been  received  but  by  the  conqueror  of  a  squadron.  These 
cleinonstrations  of  triumph  were  inadvertent  confessions  of  American 
superiority ;  and  they  were,  to  the  vanquished  themselves,  a  species  of 
triumph,  and  a  source  of  consolation. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  another  American  vessel  was  captured  by  the 
British.  The  Argus  sloop  of  war  had  that  misfortune;  she  was  cruizing 
in  the  British  channel,  committing  depredations  upon  the  enemy's  ship- 
ping, when  several  men-of-war  were  sent  in  quest  of  her.  The  Pelican, 
a  vessel  of  her  own  class,  but  of  slightly  superior  force,  descried  and 
eniHiuntered  her;  at  tiie  lirst  broadside.  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Argus,  fell, 
K  v(  rely  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Watson,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
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was  iieit  renaered  unfit  for  service ;  midshipmen  Delphy  and  Edwards, 
both  died  or  their  wounds — and  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  action  of 
above  thiee  hours,  the  vessel  surrendered. 

ShortI}'  after  this,  victory  turned  again  in  favour  of  the  republicans. 
The  American  brig  Enterprize,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burroughs, 
met,  when  a  few  days  out  on  a  cruize,  the  British  brig  Boxer,  of  the  same 
or  a  more  available  force.  Here,  again,  the  superior  manoeuvring  of  thn 
Americans  was  made  manifest:  the  Enterprize  lost  but  one  man  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Boxer  was  much  greatei 
Both  commanders,  however,  were  slain ;  Captain  Blythe,  of  the  Boxej 
being  killed,  while  Lieutenant  Burroughs  was  the  one  lost  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  buried  side  by  side,  due  honours  being  rendered,  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  events  of  the  war  again  call  our  attention  to  the  northwestern 
frontier.  While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  equipping  a  squad- 
ron on  Lake  Erie,  General  Clay  remained  inactive  at  Fort  Meigs.  About 
the  last  of  July,  a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before 
the  fort,  hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in  the  field. 
After  waiting  a  few  days  without  succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This  fort  was  little 
more  than  a  picketing  surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  and  the  garrison  consisted 
of  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Major  Cro- 
ghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  On  the  1st  of  August,  it  was  invested  by 
Hve  hundred  regulars  and  eight  hundred  Indians.  After  a  cannonade, 
which  continued  two  days,  the  enemy,  in  the  evening,  supposing  a  breach 
had  been  made,  advanced  to  assault  the  works.  Anticipating  this.  Major 
Croghan  had  planted  a  six  pounder,  the  only  piece  of  cannon  in  the  fort, 
in  a  position  to  enfilade  the  ditch.  It  was  loaded  with  grape  shot  and 
slugs,  and  was  discharged  the  instant  the  assailants  arrived  before  it. 
The  British  commander  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many 
others  severely  wounded.  The  attuck  was  again  renewed,  and  they  were 
again  as  fatally  repulsed  ;  when  the  remainder  retreated  in  haste  anddis 
order  to  their  former  position,  and  at  dawn  of  day  retired  to  Maiden. 
The  youthful  Croghan,  for  his  valour  and  good  conduct,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  he  and  his  brave  companions  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  To  complete  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  the 
ladies  of  Chilicothe  presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  exertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  American 
squadron  had  been  prepared  for  service  on  Lake  Erie.  It  consisted  of 
nine  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron 
had  also  been  built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Barclay  ;  this  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns. 
Commodore  Perry,  immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  adversary. 
On  the  lOth  of  September,  the  British  commander,  having  wind  in  favour, 
loft  the  harbour  of  Maiden  to  accept  that  offer.  In  a  few  hours  the  wind 
shifted,  giving  the  Americans  the  advantage.  Perry,  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  of  the  dying 
Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels, 
proclaimed  the  animation  with  which  this  motto  inspired  their  patriotic 
i-rews.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced  ;  but  the  wind  being  light,  the 
Lawrence,  the  commodore's  Hag  ship,  was  the  only  American  vessel  that 
could,  at  first,  engage  in  close  action.  For  two  hours  she  contended 
alone  with  two  vessels,  each  nearly  her  equal  in  force.  All  but  seven  ol 
her  crew  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  she,  by  the  damage  she  had 
received,  was  rendered  wholly  unmanageable.  The  wind  springing  up, 
Captam  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  into  action. 
To  this  ship  Commodore  Perry,  sailmg  in  an  open  boat  through  the  thick' 
est  oi'  the  fire,  transferred  hits  (lag.     Again  tlie  combat  raged  with  undi- 
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minished  fury.  In  a  short  time,  one  of  the  British  vessels  surrendered, 
and  soon  after  another :  and  the  rest  of  the  American  squadron  now  join- 
ing in  the  action,  the  victory  was  rendered  decisive  and  complete.  At 
four  o'clock,  the  brave  and  fortunate  commander  despatched  to  General 
Harrison,  at  For»  Meigs,  this  laconic  epistle:  "  We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours." 

Great  was  the  joy  which  this  brill iiint  victory  occasioned  throughout  the 
Union.  That  it  was  achieved  over  a  siijMjrior  force — that  it  was  the  first 
over  gained  over  a  squadron — that  it  was  entirely  decisive— and  that  it 
opened  a  way  to  the  recovery  of  all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  defeat  of  the 
imbecile  General  Hull — were  circumstances  which  threw  every  other 
victory  into  the  shade,  and  cast  the  brightest  lustre  upon  the  characters  of 
the  heroes  who  had  gained  it.  At  every  place  which  he  visited,  the 
gallant  Perry  received  the  most  flattering  proofs  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  love. 

The  Americans  were  now  masters  of  the  lake ;  but  a  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory  was  yet  in  possession  of  the  British,  which  General  Harrison  im- 
mediately set  about  recovering.  The  vessels  conveyed  him  and  his  troops 
(amounting  to  about  seven  thousand  men)  across  the  lake  to  Amherslburgh, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to  occupy  Detroit  and  Fort  Maiden,  which 
tliey  did  without  opposition,  the  British  general  having  evacuated  the  lat- 
ter place  and  destroyed  the  stores.  The^enemy  had  passed  Detroit  on 
their  retreat,  and  ascended  the  river  Thames  to  the  Moravian  villages, 
where  they  encamped.  They  were  pursued  by  General  Harrison  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  picked  troops,  consisting  of  Colonel  John- 
son's mounted  regiment,  Colonel  Ball's  dragoons,  and  Governor  Shelby's 
Kentucky  volunteers.  On  the  6lh  of  October  they  were  overtaken  and 
forced  into  battle ;  when  the  Americans,  greatly  outnumbering  the  enemy, 
were  perfectly  triumphant.  But  the  death  on  this  occasion  of  the  chief 
Tecumseh,  who  was  the  most  subtle,  brave,  eloquent,  and  formidable  of 
Ir.dian  warriors,  was  without  doubt  a  more  completely  irreparable  loss 
that  the  British  had  yet  sustained.  He  was  better  able  to  concentrate, 
command,  and  guide  sagaciously  the  savage  forces,  than  any  warrior  who 
had  preceded  him.  It  is  said  that  he  met  his  fate  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  had  resolved  if  possible 
to  engage  him ;  dressed,  therefore,  in  a  showy  uniform,  and  mounted 
upon  a  large  white  horse,  he  cut  his  way  through  the  mel<^e  directly  to 
where  the  chief  was  encouraging  his  people — who  were  then  fighting  with 
more  indomitable  and  obstinate  courage  than  had  yet  been  witnessed  in 
them — and  endeavoured  to  attract  his  attention.  The  chief  turning,  dis- 
charged his  rifle  at  the  approaching  foe,  and  drew  his  tomahawk  with  the 
intention  to  dispatch  him  at  once.  Covered  with  wounds  and  blood,  the 
colonel  still  approached — when  Tecumseh  paused  a  moment,  seeming 
surprized  at  the  appearance  of  his  adversary.  'I'hat  pause  proved  fatal — 
for  in  it  Colonel  Johnson  drew  a  pistol  and  discharged  its  contents  through 
his  body.  The  Indians  no  longer  hearing  the  stentorian  voice  of  their 
leader,  fled  in  confusion,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  The  American  loss 
was  l)ut  fifty ;  that  of  the  British  seventy,  besides  six  hundred  prisoners  : 
the  Indians  left  one  hundred  and  twenty  dead  on  the  field,  and  those  who 
escaped  could  not  be  gathered  together  again  in  battle. 

Stationing  General  Cass  with  a  thousand  men  at  Detroit,  Harrison  now 
returned  to  Bufl'alo,  intending  according  to  his  instructions,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  of  the  centre  in  effecting  what  appeared  to  he  the  grand 
object  of  the  American  government,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Recent 
victory  had  increased  the  confidence  of  the  administration,  and  revived 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  people.     A  larger  force  than  at  any  former  period 

was  collected  along  the  northern  frontier,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  generals  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  oflicers  then  highly  esteemed  for 
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their  military  information,  as  well  as  warlike  taste  and  abilities.  In 
charge  of  the  war  offlue,  was  General  Armstrong,  a  man  hrdd  in  distin. 
guished  consideration  fur  his  courtly  experience,  his  familiarity  wiiii  arms 
and  tactics,  and  his  thoroughly  American  spirit.  Strangely,  indeed,  does 
it  sound,  when  we  are  fold  th  it  with  all  these  advantajjes  just  nolMngv.oHld 
be  accomplished.  Bijht  th'iusand  men  stood  upon  their  arms  on  the 
northern  frontier,  exclusive  of  Harrison's  four  thousand,  who  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  Plattsburufh,  all  waiting  for  the  word  of  command 
tb  march  upon  Montreal.  At  length,  after  a  very  tedious  course  of  pre- 
parations, it  came  :  the  secretary  of  war  himself  arrived  and  reviewed 
the  troops,  delivering  his  instructions.  At  Grenadier  Island,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  the  flotilia  was  prepared  which  was  intended  to  transport  the 
armed  array  to  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  every  thing  was  in  motion 
directly. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  they  were  finally  got  under  way.  But  now 
it  appeared  that  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  gathered  together  alevniy 
convenient  point  upon  their  route,  well  prepared  to  harass  and  dispute 
with  them  thfir  passage.  To  disperse  them,  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Brown  was  landed,  and  directed  to  march  in  advance 
6f  the  boats.  At  Chrystler's  Fields,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a  body 
of  the  enemy  of  about  the  same  force,  was  encountered,  and  the  battle 
which  ensiied  was  fought  with  resolute  bravery  on  both  sides.  Both  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory.  The  American  loss  was  greatest,  but  as  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position,  and  enabled  the  flotilla  to  puss  un- 
molested, it  is  but  fair  to  allow  that  they  accomplished  all  they  intended. 

The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  at  St.  Regis.  At  this  place  Gen- 
eral Hampton  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  and  no  doubt  hiid 
been  entertained  of  his  disposition  and  ability  to  comply  with  the  order. 
But  here  General  Wilkinson  learned,  with  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
the  contemplated  junction  would  not  take  place.  The  project  of  attack- 
ing  Montreal  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkin- 
son  marched  to  Frenchtown  Mills,  and  there  encamped  for  the  winter. 
Great  indignation  followed  this  abortive  issue  of  the  campaign ;  the  se. 
verest  censure  fell  upon  General  Armstrong,  for  having  associated  two 
such  officers  as  Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  between  whom  there  was  a 
well  known  spirit  of  animosity  existing.  The  latter  soon  after  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  General  Izard  was  selected  in  his  stead, 
to  command  the  post  at  Pittsburgh. 

The  injury  suffered  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  this  trifling,  did 
not  end  altogether  in  disappointment.  Failing  in  the  extension  of  their 
territory,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  former  acquisitions  on  the  Ca- 
nadian  shore.  Fort  George  was  abandoned— but  before  leaving  it,  the 
officer  in  charge  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  provoked  a  lameittable  retal- 
iation from  the  British.  He  crossed  over  to  the  handsome  village  of 
Newark,  and  sacked  and  left  it  in  flames.  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  return, 
surprised  Fort  Niagara,  with  its  garrison  of  about  three  hundred,  and  put 
nearly  every  man  of  them  to  the  sword.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his 
myrmidons  forthwith  began  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  country,  burning 
in  their  course  Lewistown,  Manchester,  Youngstown,  the  Indian  village  ol 
•he  Tuscaroras,  and  Buffalo. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1813,  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  oh'ered 
lis  mediation  to  the  two  powers  at  war.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
*he  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Ba- 
fard,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  negotiate,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  a 
,)eace  under  the  proffered  mediation.  On  the  24ih  of  May,  Congress  was 
jonvened  by  proclamation  of  the  president.  Laws  were  enacted  impos- 
ngf  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  authorizing  the  collection  of 
arious  internal  duties  ;  providing  for  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  millioiifi 
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or  dollars ;  and  prohibitinjf  the  merchant  vessels  or  the  United  States 
froin  sailing  under  British  licenses.  Near  the  close  or  the  session,  a  com* 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  made  a  long  report  upon  the 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  commenced  and  conducted 
by  the  enemy.  Many  proofs  were  presented  of  shameful  departures  from 
the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  civilized  nations. 

In  September,  Commodore  Chauncey  miule  two  cruizes  upon  Lake 
Ontario,  and  repeatedly  olfered  battle  to  the  enrmy's  squadron,  which  was 
of  superior  force;  but  Sir  .lames  Yeo,  the  commander,  intimidated  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Krie,  retired  before  him.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  in  a  running  fight,  the  British  ships  sustained  considerable  in- 
jury :  but  the  inconsiderable  breadth  of  the  passag-^  which  separates  the 
frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  several  forts,  allowed  the  British 
to  cross  over  in  their  small  boats,  and  therefore  rendered  naval  superiority 
in  a  great  measure  unavailing. 

After  the  failure  of  the, campaign  against  the  British  provinces,  the 
northern  army  remained  in  winter  q\iarters  until  the  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary. The  troops  were  then  divided,  two  thousand  men  being  ordered  with 
General  Brown  to  Sackett'a  Harbour,  and  tlie  remainder  returning  to 
Plaitsburgh  with  General  Wilkinson.  The  latter  oflicer,  not  feeling  sat 
islied  with  his  exploits  in  Canada,  on  the  15th  of  March  ensuing,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  men,  re-crossed  the  Canadian  lines,  and  attacked 
a  fortified  stone  house  known  as  La  Colle  Mill,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
about  two  thousand.  After  a  persevering  assault,  in  which  the  besiegers 
suffered  severely,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  This  event,  in  connection 
with  other  unfortunate  operations,  caused  the  administration  to  suspend 
General  Wilkinson  from  any  further  command. 

The  impolicy  of  carrying  on  offensive  war,  for  the  purpose  of  conquer 
inga  British  province,  was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
Militia  and  volunteers  could  be  assembled  for  defence  ;  but  regulars  only 
were  suitable  for  purposes  of  invasion — and  recruits  for  the  regular  service 
came  forward  with  reluctance,  because  the  name  of  an  enlisted  soldier 
was  held  in  disrepute.  Inexperience  in  commissarial  afifairs,  also,  had 
promoted  waste  and  disappointment :  atone  time  the  soldiers  were  fur- 
nished with  exuberance,  at  another  left  destitute  of  a  sufrieieney.  The 
expenditure  was  thus  three  times  larger  than  the  ministerial  estimates, 
and  the  consumption  of  regular  soldiers  greater  than  could  be  balanced 
by  recruiting.  No  expedient  was  left  untried,  however,  to  keep  up  the 
establishment :  the  enormous  bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  was  offered  to  recruits,  the  regular  pay  was  increased,  and  future 
benefits  in  lands  tendered :  millions  of  acres  were  for  this  purpose  sur- 
veyed in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  being  appor- 
tioned to  each  private,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  subordinate 
officers. 

At  sea,  no  event  of  importance  had  lately  transpired.  Captain  Rogers, 
who  commanded  the  frigate  President,  returned  from  a  long  cruize,  hav- 
ing captured  eleven  merchantmen;  but  he  met  no  armed  vessels,  the  cap- 
ture of  which  could  enhance  his  reputation.  Captain  Porter,  in  the  Es- 
sex, rode  triumphant  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  annoying  the  trade  of  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  that  of  the  republic. 

In  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Union,  troubles  of  a  serious  na- 
ture were  demanding  the  attention  of  government.  The  influence  of 
Tecumsehhad  been  felt  among  the  Indians  there,  and  minyof  them  were 
persuaded  that  the  Great  Spirit  required  of  them  to  attempt  tlie  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whites  on  their  borders.  The  Cr^^eks  and  Seminoles,  in  par- 
ticular, were  carrying  on  a  cruel  war  against  the  frontier  inhihitants  of 
Georgia  General  Jackson,  therefore,  at  the  huad  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  marched  into  the  country  of  the  fn- 
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(lians.  Overawed  by  his  presence,  they  for  a  time  desisted  from  hostili- 
ties ;  but  immediately  after  his  return,  their  animosity  burst  Turth  with 
increased  and  (aVaI  violence.  To  escape  their  cruelty,  about  ihree  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children,  sought  safety  at  Fort  Minims,  in  the 
Tensaw  settlement.  Yet,  notwithstanding  they  had  received  frequent 
warnings  of  an  intended  attack,  on  the  30th  of  August,  at  noonday,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  who  with  axes  cut  their 
way  into  the  fort,  and  drove  the  people  into  the  houses  which  it  enclosed. 
These  they  set  on  fire.  Many  persons  were  burned,  and  many  killed  by 
the  tomahawk.  Only  seventeen  escaped  to  carry  the  horrid  tidings  to  the 
neighbouring  stations. 

The  whites  resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  General  Jackson,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  of  Tennessee,  marched  into 
the  southern  wilderness.  A  detachment  under  General  CoflTee  encoun- 
■  tered,  at  Tallushatchie,  a  body  of  Indians,  and  a  sanguinary  conllict  en- 
sued. The  latter  fought  with  desperation,  qeither  giving  nor  receiving 
quarter,  until  nearlj^  every  warrior  had  perished.  At  Talladega,  another 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  three  hundred  Indians  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  exceeding  seven  hundred,  fled.      General  Jackson's 

{)rovisions  being  exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  pursue  them.  While  on 
lis  return  to  the  settlements  to  obtain  a  supply,  his  troops  became  refrac- 
tory, and  even  mutinous:  nearly  all  returned  to  their  homes;  but  to  thp 
small  number  that  remained,  were  soon  added  a  reinforcement  of  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers. 

With  this  force  he  marched  to  Emuckfaw,  within  a  bend  of  the  Talla- 
poosa, where  a  body  of  the  enemy  were  posted.  To  several  skirmishes 
succeeded  a  general  battle,  in  which  the  whites  were  victorious,  but  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  For  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  Jackson  returned 
to  Fort  Strother,  where  the  volunteers  were  discharged.  General  White 
from  East  Tennessee,  and  General  Floyd,  from  Georgia,  led  separate  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians,  and  were  victorious  in  every  combat.  So 
enraged  were  the  savages,  that  but  few  would  accept  of  quarter  or  seek 
safety  in  retreat.  Yet  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  Creeks  unsubdued,  and 
their  faith  in  victory  unshaken.  With  no  little  sagacity  and  skill,  they 
selected  and  fortified  another  position  on  the  Tallapoosa,  called  by  them- 
selves Tohopeka,  and  by  the  whites  Horse-shoe  Bend.  Here  nearly  a 
thousand  warriors,  animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined  resolution,  were 
collec*.ed.  Three  thousand  men,  commanded  by  General  Jackson 
marched  to  attack  this  post.  To  prevent  escape,  a  detachment  under 
General  Coffee,  encircled  the  Bend.  The  main  body,  keeping  within  it 
advanced  to  the  fortress.  For  a  few  minutes,  the  opposing  forces  were 
engaged,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  at  the  port  holes.  Soon  the  troops,  leaping 
over  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  savages,  and  the  combat  became  furious 
and  sanguinary.  The  Indians,  fleeirg  at  length  to  the  river,  beheld  the 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank.  Returning,  they  fought  with  increased  fury 
and  desperation,  and  continued  to  resist  until  night.  Six  hundiei.  war- 
riors were  killed ;  four  only  yielded  themselves  prisoners  ;  the  remaining 
three  hundred  escaped.  Of  the  whites,  fifty-five  were  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty -six  wounded. 

It  was  expected  that  another  stand  would  be  made,  by  the  Indians,  at  h 
place  called  the  Hickory  Ground,  and  thither  General  Jackson  marchtd, 
in  April.  The  principal  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  among  them 
was  Wetherford,  a  half-blood,  distinguished  equally  for  his  talents  and 
his  cruelty.  "  I  am  in  your  power,"  said  he,  "  do  with  me  what  you 
please.  I  commanded  at  Fort  Mimms.  I  have  done  the  white  people  all 
the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice ;  I  have  none  now — even  hope  is  ended. 
Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.    They 
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can  no  longer  liear  my  voice ;  their  bones  are  at  Tallushatchie,  Talladega, 
Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  While  there  was  a  chance  of  success,  1 
never  oupplicated  peace ;  but  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for 
my  nation  and  myself."  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  successful  gen- 
eral  and  his  brave  troops  enjoyed  an  honourable  though  a  short  repose. 

In  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the  fifteenth  Congress  held  a  second  session. 
Warlike  measures  were  of  course  the  only  ones  of  consequence  adopted, 
and  to  enforce  their  vigorous  prosecution,  the  president  was  authorized 
to  borrow  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  and  to  issue  treasury  notes  to 
the  amount  of  five  millions.  Before  the  close  of  the  session,  a  communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  British  government  announcing  its  readiness 
to  treat  for  peace,  although  declining  the  mediation  of  Russia.  A  direct 
negotiation  at  London  or  Gottenburgh  was  proposed  instead,  which  the 
American  government  frankly  accepted,  and  chose  the  latter  place,  for 
which,  however,  Ghent  was  afterwards  substituted.  Henry  Clay,  and 
Tunathan  Russell,  Esqrs.,  were  named  as  commissioners  additional  to 
(hose  already  in  Europe.  Mr.  Clay  was  at  that  time  the  popular  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  station  he  relinquished  in  conse- 
quence of  this  appointment,  and  the  vacant  chair  was  filled  by  Langdon 
Clieves,  of  South  Carolina. 

Meantime,  information  was  received  of  the  stupendous  events  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Franco  had  been  ar- 
'ested  in  his  victorious  career,  his  armies  being  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
lefeated  at  Leipsic,  and  himself  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  and 
.'etire  to  the  island  of  Elba.  Louis  the  XVHL  was  proclaimed  king  ol 
France  :  and  Great  Britain,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  except  the  United 
States,  was  enabled  to  direct  against  them  alone  the  immense  force  which 
had  been  employed  to  crush  her  rival.  She  delayed  not  to  use  the  advan 
tages  afforded  by  her  good  fortune.  From  the  ports  of  conquered  France, 
ships  of  war  and  transports  bearing  veteran  and  victorious  troops,  sailed 
to  the  American  continent,  some  destined  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and 
some  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  events  could  not  be  viewed  with  in 
difference  by  the  American  people.  The  friends  of  the  administration 
anticipated  a  severer  conflict  and  prepared  for  greater  sacrifices  and 
Lrreater  sufferings.  Its  opposers  were  encouraged  to  make  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who,  they  asserted,  had 
sliovvn  themselves  incompetent  to  hold  them.  Their  efforts,  although 
condemned  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  diminished  in  no  slight  de- 
gree the  strength  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  General  Brown,  who  had  be«n  assiduously 
employed  in  disciplining  his  troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  with  about  three 
tiiousand  men,  and  without  being  opposed  took  possession  of  Fort  Erie. 
In  a  strong  position  a  few  miles  distant,  at  Chippewa,  was  intrenched  an 
equal  number  of  British  troops,  commanded  by  General  Riall.  On  the  4th, 
Generiil  Brown  approached  their  works.  The  next  day  the  two  armies 
met,  in  the  open  field,  and  obstinate  and  bloody  was  the  conflict.  The 
Americans  were  finally  victorious :  the  enemy  having  sustained  the  loss 
of  five  himdred  men,  sought  safety  behind  their  intrenchments.  This  de- 
cisive victory,  achieved  after  so  many  reverses,  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
future  success.  Soon  afterwards  General  Riall  abandoned  his  works,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington.  Here  Lieutenant-general  Drum- 
niond,  with  a  large  reinforcement  joined  him,  and  assuming  the  command, 
led  back  the  army  towards  the  American  camp.  On  the  25th,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  which  began  before  sun-set  and  continued  until 
midnight. 

Tliis  battle  was  fought  near  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  whose  roar  was 
rivalled  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  was  distinctly 
heard  during  the  pauses  o  slie  fight.   At  intervals  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
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but  often  her  light  was  obscured.  Against  a  superior  force,  the  Ameri. 
cans  for  several  hours  contended  with  various  success.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  engagement,  they  were  sorely  arnioyed,  into  whatever  part  o| 
the  field  they  might  drive  the  enemy  or  be  driven,  by  the  British  artillery, 
which  WHS  stationed  on  a  commanding  eminence.  "  Can  you  storm  that 
battery  V'  said  General  Ripley  to  Colonel  Miller.  "  I'll  try,  sir,"  was  the 
laconic  answer — which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  his  regiment.  A' 
the  word  of  command,  his  men  with  steady  courage  ascended  the  hill 
advanced  to  the  mu/zles  of  the  cannon,  killed  with  the  bayonet  several 
artillery-men  on  the  point  of  firing  their  pieces,  and  drove  the  remamder 
before  them.  Both  parties  were  instantly  reinforced,  and  the  enemy 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  regain  their  cannon.  .  They  were  repulsed,  but 
quickly  repeated  the  attempt.  Nearly  all  the  opposing  forces  were  gath 
ered  around  this  position,  and  to  possess  it  was  the  sole  object  of  both 
armies.  Again  the  enemy  were  repulsed — but  again  they  renewed  the 
effort :  after  a  violent  conflict  they  were  a  third  time  driven  from  the  hill. 
The  firing  then  ceased ;  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  the 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having  both  been  severely  wounded,  the 
command  devolved  upon  General  Hipley.  He  remained  a  few  hours  upon 
the  hill,  collected  the  wounded,  and  then  returned  unmolested  to  his 
camp.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  proves  the  bravery  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  On  tiie  American  side  it 
was  eiglit  hundred  and  fifty- eight;  on  the  British,  one  hundred  more,  and 
of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  more  were  missing  than  of  the 
former.  The  British,  therefore,  besides  losing  their  position,  sustained 
the  greater  loss  of  men. 

During  this  battle,  in  the  evening,  Captain  Ambrose  Spencer,  son  of  the 
chief-justice  of  New- York,  and  aid  to  General  Brown,  was  dispatched 
with  orders  to  one  of  the  regiments ;  when  about  to  deliver  them,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  contact  with  a  British  corps ;  with  consummate 
coolness,  and  a  firm  air,  he  enquired  "  What  regiment  is  this  1"  On  beiiir 
answered,  the  Royal  Scots,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Royal  Scots,  remain  a> 
you  are."  The  comtnandant  of  the  corps,  supposing  the  orders  came 
from  the  British  general,  instantly  halted  his  regiment,  and  Captain  Spen- 
cer rode  off.  This  brave  officer  was  afterwards  niortally  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Captain  Loring,  the  aid  of  General  Drummond,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Americans — and  was  exchanged  for  the  corj)se  of  CaptaJK 
Spencer. 

Here,  to  shdw  how  diametrically  opposite  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
British  and  American  commanding  officers,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the 
substance  of  a  brief  correspondence  held  between  them  on  this  occasion : 

Camp,  bbfore  Chippewa,     ) 
July  27th,  1814.  J 
Sirr. — 

Your  wounded  aid,  Mr.  ctpeacer,  is  in  my  posBeBsion.  Send  Captain  Loring,  and 
you  can  have  him. 

Gordon  Dhummond,  Afaj.  Gen.,  H.  B.  M.  S 


FoBT  EarB, 


Sin:—  July  29th,  nu.\ 

Your  aid,  Captain  Loring,  is  here,  quite  well  and  comfortable.  If  Captain  Spencer 
18  able  to  be  removed,  I  wiU  gladly  make  the  exchange.  The  bearer  of  this  is  tiie 
brother  of  my  aid  ;  I  pray  you  to  let  him  superintend  the  removal  of  the  wounded 
man  to  the  American  lines,  as  his  life  is  very  dear  to  me.  Any  kindness  you  can 
render  him  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  me;  and  your  aid  returued, 
whether  mine  shall  arrive  dead  or  alive, 

Jao.  Browm,  Maj.  Oen.,  ^T.  s.  A, 
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CaplHin  Spencer  died  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  his  brother— not 
liiiving  been  at  all  able  to  bear  removal.  General  Drnmmond,  however,  con- 
sidered the  arrangement  for  an  exchange  complete,  and  General  Brown, 
B()li<'itiiigpt'rmi88ion  from  the  secretary  at  war,  was  authorized  to  make  it. 

General  Hipley  found  his  foice  so  much  weakened,  that  he  deemed  it 
prudent  again  to  occupy  Fort  Erie.  On  the  4th  of  August,  it  was  invest- 
ed by  General  Drummond  with  dv  housand  troops.  In  defending  it,  no 
less  bravery  and  skill  were  requisite,  and  no  less  were  displayed,  than  in 
contending  in  the  field.  In  the  night  between  the  14th  and  I5th,  the  be- 
siegers made  an  assault  upon  the  fort,  which  wac  repelled  with  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  by  the  garrison,  the  former  losing  more  than  nine  hundred 
men,  the  latter  but  eighty-four.  The  siege  was  8»:11  continued.  On  the 
2nd  of  September,  General  Brown,  having  recovered  from  his  wounds, 
threw  himself  into  the  fort,  and  took  command  of  the  garrison.  For  tlieir 
fate  great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  nation,  which  was,  however,  in  some 
degree  removed,  by  the  march  from  Plattsburgh  of  five  thousand  men  to 
their  relief.  On  the  17th,  a  sortie  was  made  by  the  besieged,  Gener.il 
Porter  of  the  Now- York  militia,  and  General  .Miller  of  the  regular  army, 
commanding  divisions.  Tiie  bravery  of  the  troops  equalled  that  which 
they  had  displayed  in  the  recent  contests.  After  an  hour  of  close  fighting, 
they  returned  to  the  fort,  having  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  one 
thousand  of  the  enemy.  The  American  loss  was  also  severe,- amounting 
to  near  five  hundred. 

On  the  21  St  of  September,  the  forty-ninth  day  of  the  siege.  General 
Drummond  withdrew  his  forces,  relieving  the  garrison  from  their  toil, 
which  had  been  incessant,  and  from  their  danger,  which  had  been  encoun- 
tered without  fear.  Seldom  have  troops  deserved  higher  praise  of  their 
country.  On  the  9th  of  October,  General  Izard  arrived  with  the  reinforce- 
ment ffom  Plattsburgh,  and  being  the  senior  officer,  took  command.  On 
the  18th,  he  marched,  with  his  whole  force,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  found  at  Chippewa,  strongly  posted  in  a  fortified  camp.  After  making 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  entice  them  into  the  field,  he  evacuated 
Canada,  and  placed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock 
and  Batavia. 

The  march  of  the  troops  from  Plattsburgh  having  left  that  post  almost 
defenceless,  the  enemy  determined  to  attack  it  by  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  On  the  3d  of  September,  Sir  George  Prevost,the  governor-general 
of  Canada,  with  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  most  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  entered  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  his  object  was  ascertained,  Brigadier-general  Macomb,  the 
commander  at  Plattsburgh,  called  to  his  aid  the  militia  of  New- York  and 
Vermont,  who.,  with  alacrity  and  without  distinction  of  party,  obeyed  the 
call.  On  the  6th,  the  enemy  arrived  at  Plattsburgh,  which  is  situated  near 
Lake  Champlain,  on  the  northerly  bank  of  the  small  river  Saranac.  On 
their  approach,  the  American  troops,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite 
bank,  tore  up  the  planks  of  the  bridges,  with  which  they  formed  slight 
breastworks,  and  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  stream.  Several 
attempts  to  cros<»  it  were  made  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  uniformly 
defeated.  From  this  time  until  the  11th,  the  British  army  were  employed 
in  erecting  batteries,  while  the  American  forces  were  every  hour  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  volunteers  and  militia.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Uownie,  ap- 
peared off  the  harbour  of  Plattsburgh,  where  that  of  the  United  States, 
commanded  by  Commodore  McDonough,  lay  at  anchor,  prepared  for  bat- 
tle. The  American  squadron  consisted  of  fourteen  vessels,  carrying 
eighty-six  guns  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six  men.  The  British  con- 
aisted  of  seventeen  vessels,  with  ninety-f^ve  guns  and  one  thousand  and 
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nriy  men.  At  nine  o'clock  the  battle  commenced — and  aeldom  lias  Oie 
ni-tsan  witnessed  a  more  furious  encounter  than  now  took  place  ua  the 
bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful  lake.  At  the  same  moment  the 
enemy  on  land  hegan  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  American  lines,  and 
attempted,  at  different  places,  to  cross  the  Saranac.  At  a  ford  above  the 
village  the  strife  was  hot  and  deadly.  As  often  as  the  enemy  advanced 
into  the  water  thev  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the  militia,  and  th«b 
dead  bodies  floated  down  the  stream  literally  crimsoned  with  blood. 

At  half  past  eleven,  a  shout  of  victory  was  heard  along  the  American 
lines,  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.  A  second  Uriiish 
squadron  had  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  American  seamen.  The  cry  ani- 
mated to  braver  deeds  their  brethren  on  the  land.  Fainter  and  fainter  be- 
came the  efforts  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  withdrew  to 
their  intrenchments.  In  the  night  they  began  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
had  fled  eight  miles  before  their  departure  was  known  in  the  American 
camp.  Upon  land,  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
that  of  the  British  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  In  this 
latter  number,  however,  are  included  five  hundred  British  soldiers  who 
deserted  from  thd  retreating  army,  preferring  a  residence  in  this  country 
to  service  in  the  British  line.  On  the  water,  the  American  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  ten :  that  of  the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  made  prisoners.  With  these  splendid  victo- 
ries closed  the  campaign  on  the  northern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  ocean,  the  republican  flag  maintained  its  high 
reputation.  Victory  was  not  always  won — but  defeat  never  occurred  at- 
tended with  dishonour.  The  Essex,  commanded  by  Captain  Porter,  after 
H  bloody  combat,  prolonge<l  longer  than  was  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
fame,  struck  to  a  British  frigate  and  sloop  of  war,  whose  united  fei^e  was 
much  superior.  The  American  sloop  Peacock  captured  the  Epervier,  of 
equal  force.  The  sloop  Wasp,  commanded  by  Captain  Blakely,  captured 
the  Kein-deer,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  cruize,  sunk  the  Avon,  each  of 
superior  force.  She  made  several'other  prizes — but  never  returned  into 
port.  Darkness  rests  upon  her  fate.  She  probably  foundered  at  sea. 
The  republic,  with  deep  and  sincere  grief,  mourned  the  loss  of  her  gallant 
crew. 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  many  vessels  of  war,  and  a  large  number 
of  troops,  arrived  in  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Europe.  Of  this  force,  several 
frigates  and  bomb  vessels  were  ordered  to  ascend  the  Potomac ;  another 
division,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was  directed  to  threaten  Baltimore; 
while  the  main  body,  under  Admiral  Cochrane,  iscended  the  Patuxent  as 
far  as  Bsnedict,  where,  on  the  19th  of  August,  five  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Ross,  were  landed.  During  this  time.  General  Win- 
der had  busied  himself  in  calling  together  his  forces,  who,  however,  were 
very  remiss  in  complying  with  the  call.  Not  more  than  two  thousand 
militia,  with  one  thousand  regulars,  could  be  collected ;  though  even  these, 
it  would  appear,  might  have  made  some  resistance,  as  they  possessed 
above  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  British  had  only  three.  They 
continued  to  retreat,  however,  as  far  as  Biadensburgh,  where  a  stand  was 
ordered  ;  on  the  first  approach  of  danger,  the  militia  fled  in  confusion,  the 
enemy  hotly  pursuing ;  whence  the  field  has  since  retained  the  name  of 
"  Biadensburgh  race-ground,"  over  which  the  Americans  greatly  outran 
the  British. 

No  opposition  was  oflTered  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  except  by  a 
body  of  sailors  and  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney  and  Captain  Mil- 
ler; these  were  stationed  advantageously,  and  could  no  doubt  have  efTect- 
ual*/  impeded  the  advancing  foe,  if  the  assistance  which  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  General  Winder  had  been  afforded.  As  it  was,  they  were 
outflanked  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  cut  in  pieces  and  taken  prison- 
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era.  Thus  the  fate  of  Washington  was  decided.  General  Ross,  with  a 
thousand  men,  slowly  approached  the  city,  where  he  arrived  on  the  84ih, 
at  ei|;ht  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  nine,  the  capitol,  containing  the  Con' 
gressionul  library,  senate,  supreme  court,  and  representative  chumben, 
public  records,  icv.,  fie,  was  set  on  fire,  us  was  aUo  the  president's  house, 
the  treuHury,  war,  and  navy  ofliccs,  and  all  the  public  estHbiishnients,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  post  and  patent  ofilce  building,  which  was  only 
saved  by  the  personal  intercession  of  its  nuperintcndent. 

In  tlie  sanguinary  wars  which  grew  out  uf  the  French  revolution,  the 
capitals  of  Europe  were  successively  in  the  hands  of  conquerors — hut  /A«y 
waged  no  such  Vandal  war  against  specimens  of  art,  public  librari<-!i,  and 
,iiiblic  papers.  All  civilized  nations  exclaimed  aj^inst  this  violation  ol 
the  rules  of  honourable  warfare — and  the  indignation  of  the  republic  wai 
fully  aroused.  All  ages  and  all  classes  turned  out  to  defend  Baltimore, 
and  volunteers  flocked  in  from  the  neighbouring  states  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  squadron  which  had  ascended  the  Potomac, 
met  with  even  less  resistance  than  that  which  had  passed  up  the  Patux- 
ent.  As  soon  as  it  arrived  at  Alexandria,  the  citizens  proposed  a  capitu- 
lation; the  British  commander  stated  his  terms,  and  allowed  one  hour's 
time  to  determine  upon  them.  To  purchase  safety,  they  delivered  up  all 
their  shipping,  all  the  merchandize  in  tbo  city  (including  sixteen  thousand 
barrels  of  Hour),  and  all  the  naval  and  ordinance  stores,  public  and  private. 
With  a  fleet  of  prizes,  loaded  with  rich  booty,  the  enemy  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  ocean. 

The  success  of  the  attack  on  Washington  having  encouraged  General 
Ross  to  proceed  against  Baltimore,  on  the  12th  of  September  he  landed 
five  thousand  men  on  North  Point,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city,  for 
which  he  look  up  his  line  of  march.  Preparations  for  defence  had  already 
been  made.  General  Smith,  who  commanded  the  American  forces,  de- 
tached G(  leral  Strieker  with  three  thousand  men,  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  enc.ny.  At  about  eight  miles  from  the  city  the  advanced  parties 
met,  and  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued,  General  Ross  was  killed.  The 
invaders,  however,  continued  slowly  to  advance,  under  command  of  Colo- 
nel Brooke — and  the  Americans  gradually  retreated  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  their  iiitrenchments.  The  British  then  paused,  choosing  to  await  the 
result  of  a  bombardment  of  the  American  batteries,  which  had  been  corfl- 
menced  by  their  fleet." 

Not  less  than  fifty  sail  were  drawn  together  in  view  of  forts  M'Henry 
and  Covington,  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  an  assault  was  continued,  without  success,  against  these 
posts.  They  were  commanded,  the  first  by  Major  Armistead,  and  the 
latter  by  Lieutenant  Newcomb,  of  the  navy ;  and  the  defence  was  allowed 
in  every  respect  to  have  been  conducted  with  signal  ability.  The  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  upon  land,  finding  he  was  to  receive  no  as- 
sistance from  the  fleet,  held  a  conference  with  Admiral  Cochrane  during 
the  night,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  project  of  taking 
Baltimore,  and  attempt  some  more  feasible  operation.  Accordingly  on 
the  I'llh,  they  retreated  to  North  Point,  and  the  next  day  re-embarked. 
Shortly  after,  the  fleet  left  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  part  of  it  proceeding  south- 
ward, to  convey  troops  to  the  theatre  of  a  future  undertaking,  and  an  un- 
precedented slaughter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  information  was  received  that  the  British  and 
American  commissioners  had  met  and  held  conferences  at  Ghent.  Great 
Britain,  rendered  arrogant  by  her  recent  triumphs  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
capture  of  Washington,  demanded  terms  which* extinguished  all  hope  of 
a  speedy  reconciliation.  Still  Congress  shrunk  not  from  the  duties  which 
the  crisis  imposed.    General  Armstrong  not  having  manifested  suflScieiU 
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•'iitTKy,  wan  rr moved  from  ofRcn,  iiixl  Colonel  Moiiroo  appointed  Seer*. 
Ury  at  War  m  liia  Htead.  Mr.  Dallas,  of  Pennaylvania.  wan  aimiKiied  (o 
tlio  Treiutiry  deparlmiMit — and  vi){orous  meaiiurus  wcro  adopl<rd  k»r  aui< 
taining  th«  national  lioiioiir,  incntasing  the  Anunces,  and  placini;  upon  a 
tirm  footing  the  credit  of  the  country. 

The  repose  of  Guneral  Jackson,  and  the  troops  whom  he  commanded, 
wan  interrupted  by  the  arrival  at  Punsacola,  in  August,  of  three  Hritiih 
siiips  of  war,  bringing  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
to  be  distributed  among  thi;  Indians  of  Florida.  The  troops  wore  permit- 
ted, by  the  Spaniardu,  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  comlhaiidur 
isHued  a  proclamation,  indicating  an  intention  of  carryingon  waragaingt 
the  adjacent  parts  o* the  Republic.  General  Jackson,  with  characturistiu 
promptness,  took  iastant  and  efncient  measures  fur  calling  to  his  aid  the 
patriotic  militia,  who  had  before  been  victorious  under  his  banners.  Ilay. 
nig  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  governor  of  Pensacola  for  afTordiug 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  he,  near  tiie 
end  of  October,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  regulars  and  two  thotisand  mount- 
ed volunteers,  marched  against  that  place.  A  flag,  sent  to  demand  re- 
dress, was  fired  on  from  the  b.itteries.  He  immediately  marched  iiitotho 
city,  stormed  the  fort,  obtained  entire  possession,  and  compelled  the  Brit- 
ish to  evacuate  Florida. 

Returning  to  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile,  he  there  received  inielligcnce 
that  a  powerful  expedition  was  on  the  way  to  attack  New  Orleans.  With- 
out  delay  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  that  city,  and  found  it  in  a  st;ite 
of  confusion  and  alarm.  The  militia,  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  was 
imperfectly  organized;  many,  feeling  no  attachment  to  the  Republic,  Imd 
refused  to  enter  the  ranks.  No  fortifications  existed  on  the  various  routes 
by  which  the  place  could  be  approaciied ;  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
the  reinforcements  of  militia  which  were  expected  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  could  not  itrrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  difRcultios  which  surrounded  him,  General  Jackson  adopted 
the  most  decided  and  eflicient  means  for  the  safety  of  this  rich  and  im- 
portant city.  He  visited  in  person  every  exposed  point,  and  designated 
the  positions  to  be  fortified.  He  mingled  with  the  citizens,  and  infused 
into  the  greater  part  his  own  spirit  and  energy.  By  his  presence  and  ex 
hortations,  they  were  animated  to  exertions  of  which  before  they  were 
not  supposed  to  be  capable.  All  who  could  wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  mus- 
ket, were  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  or  trained  in  the  art  of  de- 
fending them. 

On  the  21  St  of  December,  four  thousand  well-arrayed  militia  arrived 
from  Tennessee.  On  the  22d,  the  enemy,  having  previously  landed,  took 
a  position  near  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles  below  the 
city.  They  numbered  n>i  far  from  eijjht  thousand  men.  In  the  evening 
of  the  23d,  General  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  their 
camp.  They  were  thrown  into  disorder,  but  soon  rallied,  and  fought  witli 
a  bravery  equal  to  that  of  their  assailants.  Satis^ed  with  the  adviiut:ige.s 
first  gained,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  and  supported  it  by  batteries  erected  on  the  wnsi 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  28tli  of  December,  and  Ist  of  January,  vigorous 
hut  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made  upon  those  fortifications  by  the  enemy. 
Ill  the  meantime,  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements;  and  General 
Packenham,  iha  British  commander,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  strength  in 
a  corabined  attack  upon  the  American  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
With  almost  incredible  industry,  he  caused  a  canal  to  be  made,  leading 
from  a  creek  emptying  into  Lake  Borgae  to  the  main  channel  of  the  Mis 
sissippi,  that  he  might  remove  a  part  of  his  boats  and  artillery  to  the  latter. 
All  things  beinf?  prepared,  the  8th  of  January  was  assigned  for  the  division 
of  the  "  booty  and  beauty"  which  the  city  of  New  Orleans  might  hava 
contained. 
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In  Ihn  nifflil,  a  rrgiint'itt  whs  traimportml  across  ilir  rifcr,  lo  stDrui  ihf) 
wurkH  (III  tho  wrsttTii  Ituiik,  aiul  turn  ttiv  giiiiM  on  lli*>  Americiiii  iruupt  on 
llip  fasterii.  Kitrly  in  tliu  inoriiinj.  ilio  iiviiii  body  of  th«  oiitMuy,  I'unais'. 
in:;  of  iiiorr  iliiin  viglit  thoiM.iiiil  iiirn,  nMrchol  from  tlicir  ('ain|t  (o  tlii<  a<- 
«:iult.  Wliilt!  appronrliiii)(,  ftmrlcss  and  undauntrd,  sliower^f  of  Krn\<i'  shot 
lliiiiiied  tlioir  ranks.  \N  Iumi  they  cmiiiu  wiilnii  intHki-t-sliot,  n  vivni  hlrciin 
of  lire  bnr.ll  from  ihc  Aiiu.Ticiin  lines,  (iencral  J.ickson  havin}(  placed  bin 
troops  in  two  ranks,  ibosn  in  the  rtvar  loaded  for  tliosu  in  front,  enabling 
iliiMii  to  fire  with  scarcely  a  nioinenl'H  intcrniiHMion.  Tho  militia  of  tho 
wi'Ht,  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  the  ritln,  seldom  took  unnteadyor 
uncertain  aim.  The  plain  was  mooii  covered  witli  dead  and  wounded  ; 
•ioine  liritish  regiments  faltered  and  full  back;  but  others  advanced  and 
presented  new  victims.  While  bravrdy  leading  to  the  walls  tho  rrgiinenl 
which  bore  the  ladders.  General  Packenham  was  killed.  In  altenipiing 
to  restore  order  and  to  rally  the  fugitivcH,  (Jciieral  (Jibbs,  the  second  in 
command,  was  wounded  mortally,  and  (leiieral  K(;anc  g(;vcrcly.  Without 
oflicers  to  direct  them,  the  troops  firiit  h:'.lted,  then  fell  hack,  and  soon  fled 
in  disorder  to  their  camp.  In  little  more;  than  an  hour,  two  thousand  of 
tlic  enemy  were  laid  prostrate  upon  the  field;  while  of  the  Americans  but 
seven  were  killed  and  8i.\  wounded — a  disproportion  of  loss  without  a  par- 
allel ill  the  annals  uf  warfare. 

General  Lambert,  upon  whom  tho  command  of  the  Hritish  army  de- 
volved, despairing  of  success,  prepared  to  return  to  his  shipping.  In  his 
retreat  he  was  not  molested  :  General  Jackson  wisely  resolving  to  hazard 
nothinj;  that  he  had  gained  in  attempting;  to  gain  still  more.  The  events 
of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
those  which  occurred  opposite  them.  The  Americans  were  thrico  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  were  well  prt)!ected  by  intrcnchmenls — 
yet  they  iii>floriously  fled.  The  British  clo.sely  pursued,  until  they  learned 
the  di-feat  of  the  main  'ximy,  when  they  returned. 

Rejoicings  for  the  splendid  preservation  of  New  Orleans  had  hardly 
ceased,  wlieii  a  special  messeii^rer  arrived  from  Europe  bringing  with  him 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Affairs  had  taken  a  new  turn  in  Glioiit,  it  seems,  so 
that  the  treaty  was  signed  at  that  place  «)n  tho  2Uh  of  December,  lnl4, 
and  in  liondon,  by  the  Prini:e  Reijfint,  four  days  Liter.  The  Hritish  l'ov- 
erinneiit  h;)d  receded  from  all  its  former  exorbitant  demandss  and  as  the 
orders  in  council  had  been  repc  led,  and  all  motive  for  the  impressment 
of  seamen  had  ceased  wii''  ..u;  w.  r  in  Kuropc,  no  stipulation  in  regard  to 
those  subjects  was  iiist .  i.d  in  the  treaty — which  provided  merely  for  tho 
restoration  of  peace  juJ  the  revision  of  boundaries.  The  treaty  was 
immediately  ratified  bv  t*ie  president  and  senate. 

The  war,  howcvn>r,  did  not  cease  on  the  ocean,  until  additional  victories 
had  imparted  a  bm^'hter  lustre  to  the  republican  flag.  In  rebrnary,  the 
Constitution,  th'Mi  vruizing  under  the  comaiaiid  of  (/aptaiii  Stewart,  cn[)- 
tured  tho  Oyano  and  the  Levant,  whose  forces  united  were  superior  to  licrs  : 
and  in  Mar(d\,  th:'  sloop  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Penguin,  stronger  in 
ijuns  and  men  than  the  victor. 

Details  of  h.iiiJes  can  hardly  bo  considered  appropnate  in  a  work  like 
this;  yet  in  order  to  render  complete  the  chain  of  events  wliich  leads  from 
one  prominent  point  in  history  to  another,  it  i->  ilne  that  u  isiou  should  bo 
made  to  theni. 

With  reference  to  authorities  consulted  in  the  compil  Uion  of  these  pa- 
ges, it  is  proper  to  observe,  also  that  none  but  the  best  'lave  been  consid 
ered  worthy  of  attention. 
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The  annexed  summary,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  reader  at  a  glance,  the  total  amount  of  life  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  this  conflict : 

BATTLES  ON  LAND, 

Fovght  between  the  Americans  and  British  during  the  war  of  1812-14, — with  dates 
names  of  commanding  officers,  and  their  respective  losses,  ' 

Brownstown,  August  4th,  1812,  American,  Major  Van  Horn,  loss  47;  British  and 

Indians,  loss  unknown. 
Maouago  Aug.  9th,  1812,  American,  Colonel  Miller,  loss  76;  British,  Major  Muir 

loss  129.  ' 

Detroit   August  16th,  1812,  American,  General  Hull,  surrendered  2340;  British 

"~  General  I3rock,  loss  0.  ' 

PicoLATA,  Sept.  27,  1812,  American,  Colonel  Newman,  loss  12;  Creeks  and  Semi- 

noles,  loss  70. 
QuEENSTOWN,  Oct.  13th,  1812,  American,  General  Van  Rensselaer,  loss  950;  British 

General  Brock,  loss  150.  ' 

Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7th,  1811,  American,  General  Harrison,  loss  188;  Indians,  Tecum 

seh,  loss  301. 
Massasinewa,  Dec.  18th,  1812,  American,  Colonel  Camphell,  loss  36,  Indians,  Pro- 
phet, loss  77. 
Frehchtown,  Jan.  18th,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Lewis,  loss  67;  British,  Major 

Reynolds,  loss  83.  •' 

Frenchtown,  .Tan.  22,  1813,  American,  General  Winchester,  loss  958;  British,  CoL 

Proctor,  loss  305. 
York,  (U.  C.)  April  27th,  1813,  American,  General  Pike,  loss  269,  British,  General 

Sheaffe,  loss  695. 
Fort   Meigs,  May  5th,  1813,  American,  General  Harrison,  loss  188 ;  Indians   43 

prisoners. 
Bapids  of  Miami,  May  5th,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Dudley,  loss 750;  British,  Gen- 
eral Proctor,  loss  60. 
Fort  George,  May  27th,  1813,  American,  General  Dearbcm,  loss  160;  British,  Gen 

eral  Vincent,  loss  557. 
Sackett's  Harbour,  May  27th,  1813,  American,  General  Brown,  loss  131;  British 

Sir  George  I'revost,  loss  164. 
Stont  Creek,  June  6th,  1813,  Ainencan,  General  Chandler,  loss  155;  British,  Gen- 
eral Vincent,  loss  50. 
Cranet  Island,  Juno  22d,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Beatty,  loss  0;  British,  Admi 

ral  Warren,  loss  222. 
Beater  Dams,  June  24th,  1813,  American,  Colonel  Boerstler,  loss  535;  British  CoL 

Bishop,  loss  65 
Fort  Sandusky,  Aug.  2d,  1813,  American,  Major  Croghan,  loss  8  ;  British,  Genera 

Proctor,  loss  176. 
Moravian  Town,  Oct.  5th,  1813,  American,  General  Harrison,  loss  29 ;  British  ano 

Indians,  loss  635. 
Williamsburg,  Oct.  11,  1813,  American,  General  Boyd,  loss  339;  British  Colonk 

Morrison,  loss  180. 
Tallushatchie,  Nov.  3d,  1813,  American,  General  Coffee,  loss  46;  Cfeek  Indians 

loss  270. 
Talladega,  Nov.  8th,  1813,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  30;  Creek  Indians 

loss  290.  ' 

HiLLiBEE  Towns,  Nov.  18th,  1813,  American,  General  White,  loss  5 ;  Crock  Indians 

loss  250.  ' 

Autossee,  November  29th,  1813,  American,  General  Floyd,  loss  65;  Autossee  Kine 

loss  200.  *' 

EccANOCHOO,  Dec.  23d,  1813,  American,  General  Claiborne,  loss  7;  Wetherford, 

loss  30. 
Camp  Defiance,  January  27th,  1B14,  American,  General  Floyd,  loss  149;  Indiana 

loss  87. 
Knotachopco  Creek,  Jan.  23(1,  1814,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  95  ;  Indians 

loss  189. 
Tallapoosa  Bend,  March  27th,  1814,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  132 ;  Indiano, 

loss  850 
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La  Colli  Mill,  March  30th,  1814,  American,  General  Wilkinson,  1om74;  British, 

'     Major  Hnndcnck,  loes  58. 
OiWiao,  May  6th,   1814,  American,  Colonel  Mitchell,  loss  69 ;  British,  Generiil 

Dnimmond,  loss  235. 
Sa.idt  Crrek,  Mny  30th,  1814,  American,  Major  Appling,  loss  4  ;  British,  Captain 

Popham,  loss  200. 
Chippivva,  July  5th,  1814,  American,  General  Brown,  loss  323;  British,  General 

Riall,  bss  538.  . 

NiAOARA,  July  25th,  1814,  American,  Generals  Brown  and  Scott,  loss  858 ;  British, 

Generals  Riall  and  Drummond,  loss  878. 
FortEkik,  August  15th,  1814,  American,  General  Ripley,  loss  84;  British,  General 

Drummond,  loss  990. 
CoNJOCTA  Creek,  Aug.  18th,  1814,  American,  Colonel  Morgan,  loss  10;  British,  Co'. 

Tucker,  loss  30. 
BLAnKN!4BDRo,  Aug.  24th,  1814,  American,  (iencral  Winder,  loss  190 ;  British,  Gel 

eriil  Ross,  loss  130. 
Moore's  Fields,  Aug.  30th,  1814,  American,  Colonel  Reed,  loss  3  ;  British,  Sir  P. 

Piirker,  loss  33. 
North  Point,  Sept.  13th,  1814,  American,  General  Smith,  loss  212 ;  British,  General 

Ros's,  loss  380. 
Plattsburoh,  Sept.  Hth,  1314,  Ameincan,  General  Macomb, loss  119;  British,  Sir 

fieorge  Provost,  loss  2500. 
Fort  Bowykk,  Sept.  15th,  1814,  American,  Major  Lawrence,  loss  9;  British,  Hon. 

\V.  H.  Percy,  loss  250. 
Fort  Erie,  Sept.  17th,  1814,  American,  General  Brown,  loss  395;  British,  Genenl 

nrumniond,  loss  985. 
Cook's  Mills,  Oct.  l!)th,  1814,  American,  General  Bissell,  loss  60;  British,  Marquis 

Tweedale,  loss — stores  and  position. 
Near  New-Orleans,  Dec  23d,  1814,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  223 ;  British, 

General  Keaiie,  loss  400. 
New-Orleans,  Jan.  8th,  1815,  American,  General  Jackson,  loss  13;  British,  General 

Packenhnm,  loss  2600. 
Total,  American  loss  10,229— British  loss  19,729. 

On  the  following  page  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  principal  battles  at 
sea  during  the  war.  The  details  of  a  majority  of  them  are  familiar  to 
our  readers,  and  will  be  found  briefly  related  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Many  minor  engagements  have  been  omitted,  in  which  signal  ability  and 
bravery  were  displayed,  because  of  their  having  taken  place  irregularly, 
or  between  privateers  and  merchantmen.  The  Saratoga,  for  instance, 
was  an  American  private-armed  cruizer,  and  the  Morgiana  a  British 
packet.  The  first,  being  chased  by  one  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  was 
obliged  to  throw  overboard  nearly  all  her  guns  to  effect  an  escape;  after 
•  which,  falling  unexpectedly  in  with  the  latter,  she  determined  to  grapple 
and  trust  to  boarding,  when,  after  a  brief  but  fierce  and  bloody  struggle, 
the  Briton  was  forced  to  yield.  The  Chasseur  was  also  a  privateer,  an 
armed  dipper  belonging  to  Baltimore,  vhose  commander  facetiously  issued 
his  proclamation  "  for  the  blockade  of  all  the  bays,  rivers,  outlets,  and 
inlttsof  the  United  Kmgdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  in  imitation  of 
British  ofiicers  cruizing  near  the  American  coast.  On  his  first  expedition 
he  made  18  valuable  prizes,  which  were  successively  sent  into  New- York. 
Subsequently  he  gave  chase  to  a  "  whily-brown  schooner,  no  men  or  ports," 
which  proved  a  disguised  man-of-war  of  15  guns,  but  he  captured  him  by  clo- 
sing in.  A  fresh  enemy  heaving  in  sight,  Capt.  Boyle  was  forced  to  send  his 
prize  a  cartel  into  Havana,  while  he  made  for  Martinique  to  refit.  The  Genl. 
Armstrong  wsiB  a  New-York  privateer,  attacked  while  at  anchor  in  a  neuiral 
port,  at  midnight,  by  12  British  boats  manned  with  near  400  men.  Timely 
notice  being  given  of  their  approach,  a  deadly  fire  was  opened  on  them,  sink, 
nig,  and  putting  them  to  flight.  The  Decatur  was  a  private-armed  vessel— 
the  Dominica  belonged  to  the  British  navy. 
32 
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CHAPTER  IV.  i  . 

FROM   THB   TREATY   Or    GHENT   TO   THE    PRESBIIT  TIME. 

Wu  come  now  to  consider,  not  a  series  of  victories  springing  out  of 
bloodshed,  but  some  of  the  more  truly  ennobling  and  substantial  triuniphr 
which  arise  from  an  uninterrupted  season  of  peace.  One  of  the  most  lib- 
eral and  enlighted  of  monarcha  [Louis  Philippe]  has  declared  it  his  deliber- 
ate conviction  that  no  serious  collision  between  civilized  nations  can 
ever  again  occur.  Looking'abroad  upon  the  world  with  a  serene  eye  and 
mature  judgment,  he  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  that  the  present  ment^ 
superiority  of  mankind  over  former  ages,  will  forbid  the  toleration  here- 
after of  anything  like  the  barbarism  called  war.  We  may  at  least  be  al- 
owed  to  hope  that  he  is  right. 

At  the  close  of  the  struggle  of  1812,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ound  that,  if  they  had  accomplished  all  for  which  they  began  the  contest, 
they  had  also  materially  crippled  themselves ;  that  although  their  bravery 
in  battle  and  moderation  in  victory  was  now  more  firmly  than  ever  estab- 
lished, those  laurels  constituted  all  that  they  had  won.  In  return  for  which, 
they  had  increased  their  public  debt  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  had 
completely  deranged  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  overturned  their 
general  credit,  and  destroyed  entirely  the  banking  system  of  the  nation. 
Innumerable  failures  had  taken  place  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states ; 
and  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  resulted  from  certain  swindling 
operations  which  had  taken  place  by  means  of  private  banks  and  specu- 
lating brokers.  Without  a  reliable  currency,  the  circulation  of  specie 
I  •'■:W  if  course  very  limited,  the  commerce  of  the  nation  was  in  a  fair 
^v,    to  .  xperience  a  perfect  paralyzation. 

IV  n ,  isdy  these  evils,  Congress  deemed  it  expedient  and  necessary  to 
{,..,  (i.d  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  national  bank,  the  old  one  having 
expired  wiih  the  year  1810,  by  limitation  of  its  ciiarter.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  after  a  moRt  strenuous  opposition,  that  a  bank  should  be  organ- 
ized, to  continue  twenty-one  years  from  the  1st  of  July,  1816,  having  for 
its  capital  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars.  The  labours  of  this  great  monied 
corpi  lion  were  in  the  beginning,  doubtless,  highly  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  that  it  subsequently  became  a  very  dangerous  monopoly,  whose 
workings  were  at  the  least  not  beneficial  to  society,  is  p/irenuously 
maintained  by  the  party  now  holding  the  reins  of  government,  while  the 
contrary  is  as  strongly  maintained  by  its  opponents. 

The  next  subject  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress,  was  a  re- 
vision of  the  duties  on  goods  imported.  In  forming  the  new  tariff,  a  ju- 
dicious attention  was  given  to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  without  at 
the  same  time  injuring  the  national  revenue,  or  lessening,  by  over-indul- 
gence, the  industry  and  economy  requisite  to  their  fuU  success.  The 
double  war  imposts  were,  with  few  exceptions,  reduced  ;  but  a  large  in- 
crease was  made  to  the  duties  on  some  fabrics,  particularly  cotton  cloths 
of  a  coarse  description,  especially  when  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
where  those  articles  are  manufactured  by  persons  contented  with  daily 
wages  not  exceeding  a  few  cents,  and  from  a  material  not  grown  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  but  justice  here  to  slate,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
tariff  would  probably  never  have  been  quite  as  favourable  as  it  is  to  the 
interests  of  the  home  manufacturers  of  this  country,  were  it  not  for  an 
untiring  vigilance  in  their  behalf,  on  the  purt  of  the  Hon.  H.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  which  has  won  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "Champion  ol 
the  American  system."  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  is  from  a  sec- 
tion of  country  not  likely  to  engage  extensively  in  manufactures,  and  not 
generally  allowed'  much  credit  as  being  particularly  favourable  to  the 
eastern  interests.    If  this  truly  great  man  is  for  his  patriotism  immolated 
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upon  the  altar  of  sectional  partizanship,  as  at  present  seems  most  probable 
he  will  be,  posterity,  at  least,  will  do  his  memory  justice. 

In  the  autumn  Oi  IBIG,  another  election  for  president  took  place.  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  without  much  opposition ;  and  at  thn 
same  time  with  him,  Daniel  I).  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  to  fill  the  second 
office.  Very  few  political  changes  occiirrec  to  disturb  the  quiet  course 
of  his  administration :  the  same  vice- president  served  with  him  eight  years 
— and  his  official  advisers  were  continued,  with  scarce  an  interruption,  for 
a  like  len'~th  of  time.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary 
of  State  Villiam  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia;  Secretar}'  of  the  Treasury; 
John  C  jalhoun,of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War;  Smith  Thompson! 
of  New-York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio,  Post-Master 
General ;  Ricliard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney  General. 

For  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  variable  and  unprofitable. 
The  channels  of  consumption  at  home  became  gradually  filled  to  repletion : 
while  the  universal  pe-:.ce  of  Europe  enabled  its  producers  to  raise  their 
own  supplies,  instead  of  calling  upon  the  American  market.  Peace  also 
allowed  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  be  its  own  carriers,  and  foreign  mer 
chants  to  do  their  own  trading :  t!  « fag  of  the  United  States  was  no  longer 
an  agent  between  belligerents,  nor  were  American  ports  now,  as  hert^to- 
fore,  the  general  entrepots  of  the  world.  The  terms  of  freight  rapidly  de- 
clined, vessels  rotted  in  their  harbours,  and  warehouses  groaned  under  the 
stagnant  pressure  of  accumulating  merchandize.  Internal  traffic  was  not 
surficient  to  employ  the  numerous  individuals  formerly  engaged  in  the 
different  pursuits  of  trade.  Competition  became  excessive ;  and  disap- 
pointment and  distress  very  prevalent. 

The  public  revenue  could  not  escape  being  impaired  by  such  mullifa- 
rious  embarrassments :  it  became  every  day  more  inadequate  to  meet  the 
usual  expenditures — in  addition  to  which,  moreover,  calls  for  an  enormous 
amount,  from  a  new  source,  had  lately  been  made.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  1818,  a  yearly  pension  sufficient  for  their  decent  maintenance 
had  been  granted  to  tliose  officers  and  privates  who  had  served  for  three 
successive  years  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
of  that  venerable  army  made  application  for  relief— and  several  millions  of 
dollars  were  required  annually  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Money,  in  conse- 
quence, had  to  be  obtained  by  loans ;  and  various  public  expenses  were 
necessarily  curtailed,  and  the  army  and  navy  reduced.  This  state  of 
things  of  course  could  not  last ;  and  we  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  consider  a  more  encouraging  picture  of  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  the  country  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  Com- 
modore Perry,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  Trinidad,  while  on  a 
cruize :  and  in  the  following  spring,  Decatur  was  killed  in  a  duel,  near 
Washington,  by  Commodore  Barron.  In  the  year  1820,  under  the  favour- 
ing auspices  of  President  Monroe,  a  society  for  colonizing  free  people  of 
colour  began  a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  the  final  extinguishment  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The 
tract  has  a  good  harbour,  is  high,  fertile,  and  the  healthiest  in  that  region. 
It  has  since  been  called  Liberia.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  com- 
pany to  induce  immigration  to  their  colony,  to  render  it  thriving  and  suc- 
cessful, or  to  forward  the  laudable  ultimate  object  with  which  they  began 
theenterprize. 

In  1821,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by 
Spain,  in  compensation  for  spoliations  upon  American  commerce  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  first 
governor  of  Florida,  and  the  unsettled,  semi-savage  state  of  the  population 
was  such  as  to  require  the  greatest  energy  and  decision  to  enforce  respect 
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lor  the  laws  among  them.  A  tedious  and  distrtosing  predatory  wnrfare 
was  for  years  waged  against  the  new  settlers  by  savagf  s  inhabiting  its 
inaccessible  swamps  and  secure  fastnesses.  The  U.  S.  troops  seemed  to 
be  eel  at  defiance,  until  the  hostile  tribes  came  out  from  their  conceal- 
ments in  the  everglades,  and  consented  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
A  deputation'c'the  Seminoles  has  lately  returned  from  their  new  place  of 
abode  in  the  far  wtt>>t  with  such  flattering  accounts  of  the  desirable  nature 
of  their  post  essions,  that  they  will  doubtless  persuade  the  few  straggling 
bands  remaining  in  Florida  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  independence  of  the  South  Americat)  repub- 
lics, and  also  that  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was  recognized  by  the  U.  S. 
Congress,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establish- 
ing with  them  a  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  European  powers  at  length, 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  adopted  a  similar  course  :  and  the  several 
small  republics  are  still  existing,  though  their  governments  are  unsettled, 
and  internal  discord,  attended  with  elusion  of  blood,  appears  to  prevail 
among  them.  Spanish  influence,  subjugation  to  a  tyrannous  priesthoor 
or  other  causes,  may  induce  this  sad  Rtate  of  their  aflairs. 

About  this  time  the  U.  S.  government  signalized  itself  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  and  successful  eflbrts  against  certain  bands  of  lawless  piratical 
marauders;  these  had  for  a  long  time  infested  the  numerous  shallow  bays 
and  inlets  which  indent  the  dilTerent  West  Irdia  islands,  and  were  fre- 
quently guilty  of  cruel  and  cold-blooded  murder,  besides  destroying  mucb 
property  and  causing  otherwise  great  annoyance  and  distress.  All  at- 
tempts to  crush  them  were  at  the  first  futile,  owing  to  their  extensive  and 
well-disposed  arrangements  for  self-protection  ;  none  of  the  cutters  con- 
structed for  war  service  were  sufficiently  ii^bt  or  swift  to  chase  them 
with  any  success,  and  an  ordinary  craft  of  any  description  could  not  be 
made  to  penetrate  into  their  recesses.  The  goveramenl  accordingly  had 
prepared  ten  small  vessels,  which,  together  with  a  sloop  of  war,  a  steam 
galliot,  and  the  frigate  Congress,  were  dispatched  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  haunts.  So  actively  was  this  matter  then  prosecuted,  that  in  less 
than  six  months  not  a  freebooter  could  be  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  either 
Cuba  or  St.  Dommgo,  or  about  the  Keys  of  Florida,  where  formerly 
they  had  swarmed. 

In  August,  1824,  General  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  returning  to  America,  near  half  a  cen- 
tury from  the  period  of  his  military  career,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
La  Fayette  could  hope  to  meet  but  few  of  his  fornjer  associates  in  arms. 
Most  of  them  had  certainly  found  rest  in  the  grave.  A  new  generation 
had  risen  to  manhood,  u  new  army  had  re-crimsoned  with  their  blood  the 
soil  which  he  had  assisted  to  set  free,  and  a  third  generation  were  spring- 
ing up  before  him.  On  approaching  the  American  shores  he  was  equally 
surprised  and  delighted.  History  furnishes  no  record  of  an  individual 
receiving  so  unusual  and  spontaneous  a  demonstration  of  respect.  At  the 
entrance  of  New- York  bay,  he  was  received  by  Governor  Tompkins,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  private  residence  on  Slalen  Island ;  the  day  follow 
ing,  business  was  suspended  in  the  city,  and  the  illustrious  guest  was 
welcomed  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  parade  of  the 
military,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less 
than  fifty  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Battery 
to  witness  his  arrival.  Nor  did  these  flattering  manifestations  then  cease ; 
they  accompanied  him  in  all  his  extended  journeyings  through  the  Union. 
And  when  at  length  his  tour  of  observation  ended,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  10th  of  December  following,  the  president  in  his  message  re- 
ferred to  the  services  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  and  his  present  some- 
what dependent  circumstances  in  life,  at  the  same  time  recommending 
Congress  to  take  in  consideration  the  matter,  and  make  some  provision 
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to  be  tendered  the  liero  which  would  be  worthy  his  acceptance  and  tht 
character  of  the  American  people.  A  committee  of  the  senate,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  two  resolutions;  the  first  granting  him 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money ;  the  other,  a  township  uf  six 
miles  square,  of  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  the  president 
bhould  direct.  These  resolutions  encountered  considerable  opposition, 
but  were  both  finally  passed  by  very  respectable  majorities,  and  were 
presented  to  the  general  by  a  joint  committee,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
plimentary address. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1815,  the  state  of  New- York  has  been 
busily  en'  Ted  vith  her  favourite  designs  of  internal  improvement.  Ca- 
nals w.  ir'>  proposed  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Champlain,  and 
from  Abuny  tO  Lake  Erie;  the  attention  of  scientific  and  public-spirited 
men  was  occupied  with  the  subject,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  investigate  carefully  the  propositions.  It  was  .e. 
ported,  that  the  objects  were  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  but 
that  the  estimated  expense  was  too  great  for  individu'ils  or  private  corpo- 
rations to  undertake ;  and  that  the  national  government  or  state  legislatures 
ought  only  to  attempt  them.  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  giant  mover  of  the 
principal  enterprise,  it  is  said,  consulted  Ex-president  Jefferson  with  a 
view  to  obtain  his  weighty  opinion  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  vener- 
able statesman  could  not  then  see  things  in  the  same  light  with  Governor 
Clinton  :  he  replied,  "  Your  plan  is  a  noble  one — magnificent — and  may 
oe  carried  into  effect  a  hundred  years  hence."  Nevertheless,  the  Clinto- 
nians  persevered,  and  in  October,  1825,  was  completed  '.he  grandest  work 
of  internal  improvement  then  anywhere,  perhaps,  projected.  The  Erie 
Canal  is  of  itself  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
nects the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  cost  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  was  constructed  by  the  state  alone ;  yet  its  annual 
revenues  have  long  since  extinguished  the  debt,  and  it  is  uow  referred  to 
as  a  most  splendid  and  perfectly  successful  operation. 

At  the  commencement  of  1825,  closed  the  very  successful  and  prosper- 
ous, because  peaceful,  eight  years'  presidency  of  James  Monroe.  He  had 
paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  national  debt — had  peaceably  acquired  the 
important  territory  of  Florida — and  had  seen  established  our  national 
limits  toward  the  west,  on  the  P:::cific  ocean.  Internal  taxes  were  repeal- 
ed, the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits  of  efficiency, 
the  organization  of  the  army  improved,  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  republics  recognized,  progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. Four  candidates  were  set  up  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  presi- 
dential chair ;  they  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  JackstMi,  Henry 
Clay,  and  Wm.  H.  Crawford.  These  were  severally  voted  for  by  their  par 
tizans,  and  the  election  was  Wrtunly  contested  ;  but  no  one  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  legal  majority  of  votes,  the  powci-  of  choice  passed  from  the 
college  of  electors  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  exercise  something  like  magnanimity  in  his  public  acts,  discarding 
every  remnant  of  political  rancour,  and  yielding  only  to  talents  and  v  rtue 
that  confidence  which  is  too  often  bestowed  upon  those  whose  greatest 
claim  is  their  subserviency  to  party  purposes.  We  believe  his  pledge  was 
well  redeemed.  The  gentlemen  composing  his  cabinet  were  the  following 
named: — John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Vice  President.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War  • 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey.  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  William  Wirt 
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of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  John  M'Lean*  of  Ohio,  Post  Manter 
General. 

hn  the  year  1826,  nn  unparalleled  excitement  aprung  up  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Union,  on  account  of  the  abduction  and  alleged  murder  of  a 
man  named  William  Morgan.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  been  sacrificed 
solely  for  opinion^s  sake,  in  this,  a  country  most  notoriounly  recognizing 
the  right  of  all  men  to  cherish  whatsoever  opinions  may  appear  unto  them 
proper,  unless  openly  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  seems  he  was 
a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  ftee  masons,  and  had  progressed  as  far  in  the 
order  as  the  royal  arch  degree.  The  obligations  of  the  society  require 
each  member  of  said  degree  to  consent  that  death  may  be  inflicted  upon 
him  if  he  divulge  the  manner  of  initiation  into  a  lodge,  or  proceedings 
thereafter.  This  man,  however,  becoming  distressed  in  circumstances, 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  death  or  power  of  his  brethren  before  his 
eyes,  proceeded  to  publish  to  the  world  the  history  of  the^r  illuminations. 
Hereupon  certain  leaders  of  the  fraternity,  who  were  possessed  of  much 
zeal  and  very  little  judgment,  became  exceedingly  wroth  with  the  aforesaid 
derelict  brother,  and,  it  was  said,  did  him  from  his  family  and  friends  abduct, 
so  that  he  returned  not.  A  year  afterwards  the  mutilated  body  of  a  man 
was  found  washed  upon  the  shores  Of  Lake  Ontario,  which  the  widow  of 
the  missing  Morgan  testified  before  a  coroner's  jury  to  be  that  of  her 
husband.  Governor  Clinton,  though  himself  at  the  time  grand  high  priest 
of  the  free  masons,  promptly  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand  dollars 
for  proof  to  convict  the  authors  of  the  assassination,  and  minute  ind 
lengthy  trials  of  suspected  individuals  were  had  ;  but  after  every  investi- 
gation, for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  no  person  could  be  punished.  A 
curious  episode  occurs — the  bereaved  widow,  seemingly  unwarned  or  un- 
discouraged  by  her  sad  experience,  very  shortly  after  married  another  of 
the  royal  arch  brethren. 

In  1327,  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  ar- 
ranged satisfactorily  'h  M.  Rebello,  "knight  of  the  holy  crozier,"  and 
charge  d'affaires  nep  le  United  States'  government  for  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  the  Brazils,  a  dispute  which  had  grown  out  of  the  Brazilian 
seizu'e  of  certain  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  revolted  Buenos  Ayrean  province.  A  serious  col- 
lision had  been  threatened,  owing  to  the  too  abrupt  demand  of  passports, 
ai\d  precipitate'  departure  of  the  American  minister  from  his  imperial 
highness'  dominions.  New  treaties  of  amity,  navigation  and  commerce, 
were  also  concluded  with  Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Guatemala  and  the 
Hanseatic  League. 

Towards  the  close  of  1828,  the  tariff  question  was  again  agitated  in  Con- 
gress, and  considerable  asperity  manifested.  Eventually,  however,  the 
debates  terminated  in  the  passage  of  a  law  laying  further  protective  duties 
on  such  articles  of  import  as  particularly  competed  with  the  manufactured 
and  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  3y  this  tariff  bill  ad- 
ditional duties  were  laid  on  wool  and  woollens,  iron,  hemp  and  its  fabrics, 
lead,  distilled  spirits,  silk  stuffs,  window  glass  and  cottons.  The  manu- 
facturing states  consequently  received  the  law  with  warm  approbation, 
while  the  southern  states  regarded  it  as  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  cotton  planters ;  and  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  flags  of  the 
shipping  were  displayed  at  half  mast,  and  a  state  convention  was  demand- 
ed.— Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New-York,  died,  suddenly,  this  year 
Also,  General  .Tacob  Brown,  U.  S.  Army.  And,  early  in  the  following 
year,  John  Jay  departed. 

General  Jackson  iiaving  been  elected  president  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
re-elected  vice-presifient  of  the  United  States,  they  were  formally  installed 
in  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829.  The  names  of  the  new  cabinet  ran  as 
follows :  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New-York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Samue. 
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n.  Inftham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  ths  Treasury;  John  H,  Eaton 
nf  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War;  John  Branch,  of  North  Carolina 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John  M.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General 
William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  PostMaster  General.  Directly  after  the 
organization  of  the  new  government,  a  small  party  at  the  south  then 
termed  "state-rights"  men,  hut  subsequently  "nullifiers,"  commenced 
working  themselves  up  into  a  high  state  of  exasperation,  on  account  oi 
the  alluded-to  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  last  year's  tariff.  In  Congress, 
the  exponent  of  the  views  of  these  new-lights  was  no  less  a  man  than 
Colonel  Hayne,  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  all  parties  seemed  now  suddenly 
resolved  into  two  great  antagonistic  elements,  alike  confident  in  their 
strength,  and  enger  only  for  the  fray.  Nothing  appeared  to  merit  or  meet 
with  attention  in  either  house,  unless  it  could  be  made  in  some  way  8ub> 
servient  to  the  great  subject  matter  in  hand :  and  the  probable  reason 
why  the  eventual  struggle  was  not  earlier  brought  to  bear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  revolutionary  changing  of  government  olhoers,  both  great  and  small 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  elevation  of  the  Jackson  party. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1830,  upon  the  oiicasion  of  Mr.  Foot's  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  public  lands  being  brought  forward,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Benton  respectively  advanced  the  views  of  their  constituents,  in  a 
brief,  discursive  manner,  with  their  usual  uniqueness  and  ability  :  but  the 
storm  was  about  to  commence  in  earnest.  Colonel  Hayne  directly  fol. 
lowed  the  honourable  senators,  in  a  speech  of  two  days'  length,  in  whioh 
was  set  forth  with  no  little  ability  and  a  deal  of  logic,  the  same  "disor- 
ganizing" state-rights  principles  which,  he  contended,  had  been  at  least 
once  within  the  memory  of  man  advocated  by  the  sons  of  the  puritan- 
dwellers  near  Hartford,  when  in  convention  deliberately  assembled.  Noth- 
ing  could  avail  the  gentleman  from  the  south,  however,  in  a  contest  with 
the  dark-browed  champion  of  the  east.  This  was  too  late  a  day  to  advo- 
caie  principles  with  so  slight  a  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  disclaimed  in 
behalf  of  New-England,  all  approach  towards,  qr  sympathy  with,  such 
strange  delusions  as  the  gentleman  and  his  clique  seemed  subject  to.  He 
replied  at  length  to  all  the  assumptions  of  his  distiguished  opponent,  and 
in  conclusion,  indulged  in  one  of  the  loftiest  flights  of  eloquence  evur, 
perhaps,  listened  to  upon  any  occasion.  Men's  minds  were  taken  captivo, 
their  understandings  chained,  convinced — while  all  American  hearts  must 
have  glowed  with  mingled  pride  and  satisfaction,  to  know  that  their  coun- 
try  possessed  such  unalloyed  and  profound  patriotism. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  this  year,  the  president  manifested  to- 
wards the  Ui.  od  States'  Bank  that  spirit  of  opposition  which  was  a  few 
J  ears  later  to  break  forth  into  open  hostility,  and  create  in  certain  sec- 
tions such  a  strong  feeling  against  him. 

But  the  grand  subject  of  consideration  at  this  time,  was  the  position 
of  the  Indians.  These  people  were  averse  to  removing  from  the  borders 
of  the  states  where  they  were  located,  while  it  would  seem  no  power  could 
effectually  ctieck  the  rapidly-encroaching  sway  of  the  masses  of  white 
population  towards  thenu  Collision  of  interests  must  necessarily  follow 
their  proximity,  and  consequent  cruel  and  bloody  personal  encounters  re- 
sult therefrom.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  subjecting  the  aborigines 
to  the  usages  of  civilized  society,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  subtle  sys- 
tem of  warfare  provoking  inveterate  enmity  from  their  neighbouring  set- 
tlers, nothing  appeared  in  prospect  for  the  tribes  but  ultimate  extinction, 
without  speedy  and  imperative  measures  from  the  general  government 
were  interposed  in  their  behalf.  To  devise  some  expedient,  therefore,  by 
which  to  preserve  the  tribes  and  at  the  same  time  protect  their  own  peo- 
ple, was  the  difficult  task  presented  to  statesmen.  General  Jackson,  in 
commending  this  subject  to  the  attcntion.of  Congress,  remarked,  that  the 
fate  of  the  N?"' •    :iii,  the  Narragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  was  fast  and 
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inevitably  approaching  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Creelt,  if  they 
remained  within  the  limits  of  the  states.  He  said  that  regard  to  our  na- 
tiiinal  iionour  brought  forward  the  question  whether  something  could  not 
be  dune  to  preserve  the  race.  As  a  means,  to  this  end,  he  suggested  that 
an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any 
stale  ur  territory,  might  be  set  apart  and  guaranteed  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
each  to  have  distinct  jurisdiction  over  the  part  designated  for  its  uae,  and 
free  from  any  control  of  the  United  States,  other  than  might  be  necessary 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier.  There  the  benevolent  might  teach  them ; 
and  there  they  might  form  a  nation  which  would  perpetuate  their  race,  and 
attest  the  humanity  of  the  American  government. 

The  t^rand  difficulty  of  the  project,  and  one  which  would  have  appalled 
a  timid  mind,  was  met  by  the  president  in  a  characteristic  manner.  "The 
emigration,"  said  he,  "should  be  voluntary,  fur  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  un- 
just to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
seek  a  Immhh  in  a  distant  land."  Congress  sanctioned  the  undertaking, 
and  emiviwered  the  president  to  carry  it  out;  and  he  fearlessly  com- 
menced, what,  perhaps,  no  human  ruler  ever  did  before,  to  combine  free- 
will with  necessity.  To  cause  the  Indians  to  emigrate  voluntarily,  for 
their  own  good,  became  thenceforth  his  settled  policy. 

In  1831,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  died  James  Monroe,  fifth  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  considered  a  little  remarkable,  that  no  less 
than  three  Anieiican  ex-presidents  have  died  un  tiie  same  day,  and  that  the 
anniversary  of  their  national  independence.  First,  John  Adams  and 
Tliumas  Jefferson,  men  whu  had  prubably  contributed  as  largely  as  auy 
others  towards  the  elevation  of  their  country  in  the  scale  of  nations,  sim- 
ultaneously departed  this  life,  amid  the  thunder  of  cannun  and  ringing  of 
bells  which  announced  the  commencement  of  the  second  half-century  of 
their  well-loved  country's  existence :  and  next,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  fifth  year  following,  Mr.  Monroe  was  called  also  to  join 
the  glorious  company  of  his  patriot  predecessorti  in  liie  spirit-land. 

About  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  John  C.  Spencer,  Kichard  Rush, 
and  others,  sprang  into  notice  a  new  political  parly — the  anti-masonic. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  the  coiRlusion  of  the  Morgan  trials,  which  eit- 
ded  in  the  release  of  supposed  culprits,  the  excitement  of  the  public  ran 
very  high  against  an  institution  seeming  to  possess  such  unwarrantable  and 
unlimited  influence  over  life  and  law.  The  opportunity  was  of  course 
seized,  by  demagogues  or  enthusiasts,  to  attempt  tlie  erection  of  a  novel 
and  attractive  hobby  for"the  people,"  whereon  they  might  ride  themselves 
at  least  into  temporary  authority.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  capital 
seemed  unusually  good,  and  the  prospects  very  fair;  various  and  talented 
statesmen  had  openly  affirmed  tlieir  belief  in  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
denounced  institution :  and,  with  the  most  ctinuneiidable  judgment,  no 
less  a  man  than  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  wa.s  'tliosen  and  persuaded  to 
run  as  the  candidate  of  the  new  parly  in  the  approaching  coiilest  for  the 
presidential  chair.  Alas!  a  chilling  frost  was  destined  suddenly  to  blight 
the  rising  hopes  of  the  aspirants ;  notwithstanding  the  ardency  (if  theii 
converts  and  the  availability  of  candidates — in  the  election  which  pres- 
ently succeeded,  their  really  eslimal)le  ticket  received  but  the  vote  of  one 
state  in  the  union — liiat  being  Vermont.  Upon  the  ruins  of  ihis  air-castle 
a  new  fabric  was  shortly  to  be  founded,  evt-ntuaiiy  to  attract  some  atten- 
tion, under  the  name  and  style  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 

In  tlie  month  of  August,  18.31,  h  slave-insniTeetion  of  considerable  local 
importance  broke  out  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia.  It  was  originated 
by  a  crazy  sort  of  vagrant  nick-named  "Nat.,"  wiio  had  passed  among 
the  negroes  for  some  lime  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  His  reputation  for  piety, 
flr  faiuticism,  had  so  imposed  upon  the  planters,  tliat  the  wonder  only  was 
his  influence  had  not  been  greater,  and  the  struy;ule  consequently  more 
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fierce  and  Moody.  The  number  of  whites  maisacred  on  riRin^,  waa  fifty- 
eight — consisting  principally  of  dncrepid  men,  women  nnd  children.  tHj 
blacks  then  fli'd  to  tlie  swamps,  apparently  terrified  at  their  own  atroci. 
ties;  and  were  presently  subdued  with  but  little  difficulty,  yielding  up  thtir 
leaders  to  the  gallows. 

Abroad,  the  American  minister  at  the  French  court,  William  C.  Rives, 
this  year  effected  a  treaty  with  that  nation,  by  the  terms  of  which  twenty, 
five  millions  of  francs  were  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  American  government, 
in  appropriate  instalments,  for  spoliations  upon  commerce  during  the 
turbuli.'nt  sway  of  the  emperor  Nafioleon. 

With  the  Neapolitan  government  we  had  negotiated  in  vain  previons  (o 
this  year,  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  claims  against  it  for  the  seques. 
tration  and  plunder  of  American  property  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of 
Joachim  Murat.  The  sudden  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  of  a  re- 
spectable number  of  armed  United  Slates'  vessels,  however,  together  with 
a  peremptory  demand  from  General  Jackson's  minister,  Mr.  Nelson,  of 
Maryland,  seemed  to  bring  his  majesty  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  reason.  An 
order  was  directly  given  upon  his  treasurer,  for  the  payment  of  2,115,000 
ducats,  or  $1,720,000,  to  be  paid  in  nine  equal  instalments,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  until  paid. 

Stephen  Girard,  the  great  Philadelphiabanker,  died  in  December  of  this 
year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
the  nation — possessing  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  available  funds. 
In  the  war  of  1818-14  he  loaned  the  United  States' government  $5,000,000; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  a  praiseworthy  liberality  but  little  emu- 
lated by  his  trustees  since,  devised  the  great  mass  of  his  property  to  va- 
rious charitable  institutions  and  purposes  in  and  near  the  city  of  Pliiln. 
delphia.  Early  in  life  he  commenced  a  small  trading  business  in  that 
city,  and  by  frugality  and  persevering  industry  there  acquired  his  wealth. 

February  1st,  1832,  Commodore  Downes,  in  the  United  States'  frigate 
Potomac,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  principally  on  an  expe- 
dition to  chastise  a  horde  of  Malay  savages  for  certain  outrages  upon 
Americans  and  their  commerce.  Among  other  charges  against  them,  was 
one  on  account  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  Salem ;  it  appears  this  vessel 
had  formerly  traded  with  them  for  spices,  &c.,  when,  on  a  convenient 
occasion  occurring,  the  barbarians  determined  upon  appropriating  to  them- 
selves the  ship  and  its  contents,  after  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
crew,  by  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  hide  their  crime.  When  the  chiefs 
were  applied  to  for  restitution  in  this  case,  and  the  delivery  of  the  mur- 
derers, they  with  characteristic  cupidity  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter and  refused  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.  Commodore  Downes 
took  prompt  and  efficient  steps  directly;  in  the  night  of  the  6th,  his  frigate 
was  quietly  worked  in  towards  shore,  and  at  dawn  of  day,  in  the  mist, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  landed  in  detachments,  without  disturb- 
ing the  natives.  A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  their  five  forts, 
which  were  in  about  three  hours  reduced,  with  cueh  slaughter  on  the 
part  of  the  Malays;  while  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  ship  at  the  same 
time,  soon  laid  their  town  of  Quallah  Battoo  in  ashes.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  but  two  killed,  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.  A  few  moun- 
taineers visited  the  frigate  shortly  after,  when  the  commodore  lef'  word 
that  he  should  call  there  again — if  necessary. 

Nearer  home,  this  year,  disturbances  with  savage  tribes  embroil  d  the 
public  peace.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Winnebagoes,  Sacs  and  f'oxes, 
with  a  few  Pottowatomies,  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Uppei 
Mississippi,  re-crossed  that  river  under  the  chief  Black  Hav/k,  his  son. 
and  the  so-called  "Prophet" — the  last  being  a  shrewd,  designing  knave 
always  accompanying  or  concerned  in  the  war  and  massacre  undertakings 
of  the  red  men.     Being  well  armed  and  active,  they  soon  scattered  them 
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teivf*  through  Illinois,  where  formerly  they  had  dwelt,  and  burned  and 
murdered  all  before  them  which  bore  any  marks  of  civilization.     Oenerals 

thcin.  The  severnl  garrisoni 
irginia,  to  New- York  harbour, 
were  directly  ordered  to  Buffalo;  and  there  were  embarked  upon  steam- 
boats  with  all  haste  for  the  scene  of  action.  Now,  most  unhappily,  from 
the  heated  and  crowded  manner  in  which  the  troops  under  Scott's  com- 
mand were  obliged  to  travel  (having  been  hurried  through  the  country 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  miles  in  eighteen  days),  the  cholera,  which 
had  just  made  its  appearance  in  the  country,  broke  out  among  them,  and 
began  to  rage  terribly.  Language  cannot  depict  the  distress  which  en- 
sued, both  before  and  after  the  troops  were  landed.  Many  died,  many 
deserted ;  and  many  perished  in  the  woods  from  absolute  starvation.  At 
length  the  panic  and  distress  partially  sub.sided ;  and  a  lew  of  the  men 
were  by  forced  marches  enabled  to  reach  General  Atkinson's  encampment, 
llul  the  first  action  of  consequence  was  lought  by  the  mounted  volunteer's 
imder  generals  Dodge  and  Henry,  who  came  upon  Black  Hawk's  warriors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Winconsin,  July  21st.  A  sharp  contest  ensued,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  worsted  and  put  to  fliglil,  leaving  nearly  one  hun- 
dred of  their  people  on  the  field — the  victors  returning  to  General  Atkinson 
for  provisions. 

An  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  a  skirmish  called  by  the  Indians 
the  battle  of  the  Bad  Axe.  They  were  surprised  by  the  wliitj»  at  day- 
light in  their  huts,  when  women  and  children  were  unavoidably  killed, 
from  being  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the  men.  Among  the  rest,  a 
young  squaw,  with  her  papoose,  was  flying  for  the  river's  bank,  when  a 
rifle  ball  pierced  her  breast,  causing  instant  deati;  to  her,  and  breaking  an 
arm  of  the  infant.  Her  body  fell  upon  that  of  the  child  so  as  to  prevent 
its  releasing  itself — and  for  two  hours  i^nd  a  half  its  cries  were  heard  at 
intervals  by  the  attacking  party.  At  length,  when  the  firing  had  abated, 
an  officer  of  the  assailants  made  his  way  to  the  little  complainer,  and  had 
it  as  soon  as  possible  conveyed  to  the  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Cliien,  and 
confided  to  the  best  ofifiees  of  the  surgeon.  It  has  since  grown  into  a 
sprightly  girl — the  pet  of  the  company. 

In  a  general  engagement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Iowa,  on  the  2d  of 
August,  the  Indians  were  completely  routed  and  dispersed ;  the  chiefs 
shortly  after  were  delivered  up,  and  the  fugitives  consented  to  return  at 
once  to  their  appointed  quarters  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Black  Hawk, 
his  son,  and  several  warriors  of  note  were  conveyed  to  Fortress  Mon:oe, 
where  they  were  detained  a  few  months ;  and  then  carried  through  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  states,  and  the  civilization  and  works  of  de- 
fence of  the  nation  exhibited  to  them.  They  were  then  sent  home  to  their 
[leople,  convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  contend  against  the  power 
Hiid  discipline  of  the  whites,  with  the  unmanageable  fury  of  their  wild 
bands.  In  consideration  of  the  lands  which  they  left  to  the  stales  upon 
tuking  possession  of  their  new  territories,  the  federal  government  pays  to 
tlie  Winnebagoes  $10,000  per  annum  for  twenty-seven  years  from  the 
date  of  their  leaving.  To  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  it  pays  $20,000  annually 
for  tlurly  years  from  the  same  time. 

The  Cholera  pestilence  this  year  ravaged  the  entire  Union.  It  appears 
to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  company  of  emigrants  in  ships  bound 
to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  from  thence  spreading  quickly  in  every  direc- 
tion, though  mainly  and  with  most  severity  pursuing  the  great  courses  of 
travel.  It  broke  out  in  several  cities  oi  the  United  States  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  month  of  July,  and  raged  until  autumn  set  in.  In  the  city  of 
New- York,  four  thousand  persons  are  compuirri  to  have  fallen  its  vic- 
tims. Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New-Orleans,  suffered  in 
nearly  the  same  ratio,  in  defiance  of  all  the  usual  precautionary  measures. 
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Boston,  and  the  Nnw-KnghnH  states,  were  scourged  lean  novcrRly,  Qii 
the  Amcrii'iiii  continent,  nothing  but  the  frosts  of  winter  app(;an>(|  i>f[nc.t 
UHlly  to  arrest  ilH  projjre!«»:  yet,  amid  the  everlasting  snows  of  Hijiutia,  u 
had  manifested  itself  with  true  Asiatic  virulence.  Chniate  seemed  lo  be 
no  safeguard,  nor  ocean-wide  barrieri  any  defence.  In  mild  Hontheni 
France,  tlio  number  of  its  victims  was  frightfully  enormous;  in  the  vnii-n 
of  Mexico,  one-fourth  of  the  population  was  destroyed  :  and  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  'l^lOOiUUOiOUO  worth  of  «/av««  are  said  to  hat^e  pcrinhed  in  leK<<  tlmii 
ninety  days.  It  is  stated,  that  on  this  island  the  coflTee-planters  uioHtly 
escaped  the  affliction,  while  the  neighbouring  sugar  plantations  were  com- 
pletely depopulated. 

Death,  in  various  forms,  visited  the  great  names  of  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  183'J.  In  New- York,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  died  William 
H.  Maynard,  eminent  as  a  state  senator,  who  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of 
twenty  .thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  law  professorship  in  liainilton  col- 
lege. In  Boston,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Spurzheim,  founder,  in  connection 
with  Doctor  (lall,  of  the  science  of  phrenology.  In  Ohio,  the  id.  Rev. 
Roman  Catho.ic  Bishop  Fen  wick.  In  Georgia,  Thomas  Cr»hb,  a  revolu- 
tionary chancier,  aged  120.  In  Maryland.  Charles  Carroll  of  CarrolUon, 
the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  v.oc.  Jn' 
New-Hampshire,  Captain  Joseph  Pratt,  a  naval  coniniHiider  of  much  eg- 
teem  in  the  annals  of  revolutionary  coasting.  In  Rhode  Island,  Capiiiiii 
Stephen  OIney,  of  whom  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  scale  the  enemy's 
fortifi(!ation8,  and  then  shout  the  command,  "  Captain  Olney's  company 
will  form  here  !"  'n  New-Jersey,  Philip  Freneau,  an  early  and  prulilic 
writer  (»f  American  fugitive  poetry.  In  Connecticut,  Judge  Hillhouse,  a 
distinguished  statesman  and  lawyer.  At  Abbottsford,  Great  Britain,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  the  wizard  of  the  north."  In  London,  Baron  Tenlerden, 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  France,  General  Laniarmie,  one  oi 
Napoleon's  officers.  Also,  ChampoUion,  the  renowned  French  touri.st— 
and,  Casimir  Perier,  a  statesman  of  celebrity  in  Paris.  In  Rome,  Ma- 
dame Letitia,  mother  of  Bonaparte,  je  82.  At  the  palace  of  Sclioenbrunn, 
near  Vienna,  jf.  21,  Napoleon  Franci.>4  Charles  Joseph,  duke  Reichatadt, 
only  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

A.  D.  1833 — It  is  proper  now  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at  that  monster- 
spirit  of  the  South,  known  as  nullification,  which  once  stalked  with  fear- 
ful mien  among  us.  The  electioneering  campaign  of  '32  had  merged  all 
minor  considerations,  in  the  unusual  exacerbation  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. But  when  the  result  became  known,  and  General  Jackson,  a 
southern  man,  was  declared  re-elected  with  increased  majorities,  together 
with  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New-York,  "  a  northern  man  with  southern 
principles,"  as  his  opponents  termed  him  in  derision  for  his  lack  of  politi- 
cal bitterness.  When  this  ticket  was  found  to  be  triumphant,  we  say, 
southern  agitators  grew  rampaflt.  They  looked  upon  such  men  as  a  god- 
send for  their  especial  purposes  :  and  in  full  confidence  a  legislative  con- 
vention was  called  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress imposing  duties  for  protection,  were  pronounced  unconsii'-^iional, 
and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state.  Governor  Hamilton  in  Ins  message 
recommended  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  preventing  iht  enforcement 
of  the  revenue  statutes  by  United  States'  collectors,  and  ad\  ised  ininedi- 
ate  preparations  of  a  warlike  nature  lo  be  made,  placing  the  state  in  the 
best  posture  of  defence.  To  the  astonishment  of  these  ultras,  General 
Jackson  at  once,  and  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  issued  a  proclamution, 
calling  on  them  to  beware  lest  they  should  incur  the  penalties  of  such 
rashness  and  treason,  while  he  set  forth  in  a  tone  of  candor  and  deciaioii 
the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  his  firm  deter- 
iiiination  m  any  event  to  maintain  the  laws.  This  seemed  only  to  increase 
11,^   exasperation  in  South  Carolina;  the  governor  of  the  state,  by  authoi 
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ity  of  the  l<'i;iHlatur«,  ittnuiil  »  routitcr-pnx'liimiilioii,  uri{iii|r  lh«  |)«oplf  u> 
b«  faittifiil  lo  Ihi'ir  primary  (tlle|{iaiic«'  tit  th*>  ii(H«-,ari(i  tu  n-aut  to  the  IksI 
any  <  fTorlH  u(  the  UiiiI<mI  8tHt«-i>i'  Hiiilioridfii  io  collect  the  tHritf  dues.  A 
purt'haHc  wmn  made  of  tnn  thoiiHand  atHiid  of  Hinall  arint,  with  apprsipriHle 
muiiitioiiH,  &r.,  aiifl  Kcocral  orricrn  imiiicrl  to  rhlNe  volunteers  for  rcpelliiif 
inviiHiiiii :  iiu'MgfiigerN  were  also  (liHpiiiched  to  iiei((hhoiiring  stniei,  tulic- 
itiiig  till  ir  co-opnratioii  and  aupport.  (iciierul  JackBoii  hereupon  uddresaed 
a  mcs.siiijc  to  ('onKriisa,  recommending  the  adoption  of  surh  meaaurea  a* 
would  cuuhle  the  executive  to  stipprcHH  this  bpirit  of  insuhordinalion,  and 
maintain  inviolate  tho  lawH  of  the  United  States.  Castle  Fnickney  and 
Fort  Mo'ilirie  were  accor(lin(rly  reinforced  with  government  troops,  and 
Commodore  Elliott  ordered  to  nndezvous  in  Charleston  bay  with  a  fleet. 
John  C.  Calhoun  had  resigned  the  vice-presidency  at  the  close  of  ld31i, 
in  order  to  take  a  seat  in  the  United  States'  Senate  for  tho  purpoHU  of  lend- 
ing liis  etnciont  aid  to  the  support  of  tlii;  meaaurea  of  his  aiate.  Thus 
everything  hetokcned  a  civil  war:  but  a  timely  appeal  from  the  geijeral 
assembly  of  Virginia,  deprecatory  of  haste  and  passion,  together  with  a 
momentary  gleam  from  the  better  jiidgmciil  of  tiie  leadiu"  men  of  South 
Carolina,  produced  a  suspension  of  ajjgressive  measures  f  r  a  short  time  ; 
when  Hknry  Clay's  celebrated  "compromise  bill"  being  at  this  precis o 
juncture  introdu(.'jd  in  Congress,  was  passed  rapidly  through  both  liousea, 
and  hud  liie  efFoct  of  most  happily  dispelling,  at  once  and  lorevet,  it  iu  to 
be  hoped,  the  dark  and  portentouH  storm  which  lowered  art  und. 

Hardly  had  the  ferment  consequent  upon  a  disorganizing  moveinent 
among  the  states  been  allayed,  when  a  new  source  of  excitement  came 
mto  public  view.  The  United  States'  bank  had  from  the  first  been  the 
depositary  of  a  large  amount  of  government  funds ;  and  as  tlie  bank's 
charter  was  now  about  to  expire,  without  a  hope  of  renewal  (the  pre.  ■J:"\t 
having  already  vetoed  a  bill  for  its  continuance).  Congress  was  at  iinS 
message  recommended  tq  remove  the  deposits  to  some  more  saft  place 
of  keeping.  This  was  refused,  in  the  representatives,  by  the  unusually 
strong  Vf>ie  of  109  to  4G.  Nothing  daunted,  the  executive  began  to  plan 
his  measures  for  rescuing  the  public  funds  in  spite  of  Congress.  By  the 
act  creating  the  United  States'  Bank,  it  was  provided  that  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  might  remove  the  public  deposits,  but  he  was  required  to 
lay  his  reasons  upcm  so  doing  directly  before  Congress.  W.  J.  Puaue, 
of  Pennsylvania,  being  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department,  im- 
mediately upon  the  recess  of  Congress  was  desired  by  General  Jackson 
to  issue  an  order  for  the  transfer  of  the  public  monies,  on  account  of  the 
following-named  reasons :  first,  a  general  uiisafenee<s  of  the  bank  ;  second, 
the  bank's  improper  conduct  in  postponing  the  redemption  of  the  govern- 
ment three  per  cents.,  and  thereby  delaying  the  liquidation  of  the  public 
debt,  which  was  a  favourite  measure  of  the  administration  ;  third,  its  ex- 
action of  damages  ($170,041),  for  dishonpur  of  the  g  ,  oniment's  draft  on 
France  for  four  millions  of  francs,  being  the  first  in.  i  i.>^::  nt  due  under  a 
recent  treaty  with  the  French;  and  fourth,  interfeieiice  with  politics. 
Mr.  Duaiie  not  deeming  these  reasons  sufHcient,  refused  either  to  give  the 
desired  order,  or  to  resign  his  office.  Not  to  be  thwarted  thus,  the  prea- 
ident  summarily  dismissed  the  refractory  ofTiccr,  and  appointed  in  his 
stead  Uoger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland,  who  immediately  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  the  executive,  and  the  deposits  were  removed.  They  were 
transferred  to  the  care  of  several  state  banks  ;  the  opposition  choosing  to 
consider  such  institutions  equally  unsafe  as  the  "  mother  bank,"- the  whole 
matter  presently  became  a  subject  of  fierce  recrimination  and  debate, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  bank  party  were  strongly  in  majority ; 
yet  they  suffered  the  government  funds  to  remain  where  they  had  been 
confided  by  the  new  secretary,  contenting  themselves  with  placing  upon 
record  in  the  senate  a  resolution  denouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  thn 
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conduct  of  the  executive.  This  was,  however,  subsequently  «•  expunged," 
through  the  exertions  or  Mr.  Benton  and  his  associates,  when  the"de. 
mocracy"  came  into  power. 

General  Jackson's  cabinet,  on  the  commencement  of  his  second  term, 
underwent  a  considerable  modification.  Altogether,  he  seems  to  have  ex- 
perienced a  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  his  constitutional  advisers; 
none  of  them  appeared  to  view  things  exactly  in  the  light  he  did.  The 
gentleman  ho  now  called  around  him,  were  the  following:  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, of  New- York,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  M'Lane,  of  Delaware 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War; 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  of  New-Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Roger  b! 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky! 
Post-Master  General. 

This  year  was  promulgated  the  particulars  jf  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  which  was  negotiated  at  St.  Petersburgh  be- 
tween Count  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  James  Buchanan 
in  behalf  of  the  States.  By  its  provisions,  th'j  present  liberal  system  of 
commerce  carried  on  between  the  two  nations  was  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis. 

Some  have  a  curious  fancy  for  noticing  the  departure,  from  among  men, 
of  distinguished  characters :  we  observe,  in  the  year's  obituary,  several 
names  of  note.  Commodore  Bainbridge  died  at  Philadelphia,  le.  57.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  at  Florence,  Alabama,  s.  62.  Governor  Scott,of  Mississippi. 
Ex-governors  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  Skinner,  of  Vermont,  and  Ed- 
wards, of  Illinois.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  Philadelphia,  ;e  61. 
Judge  Hall,  of  North-  Carolina,  a  distinguished  jurist.  Colonel  Amos 
Binney,  of  Massachusetts,  le.  65.  Colonel  John  Neilson,  of  New-Jersey, 
a  revolutionary  hero.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  of  New-York,  the  same 
Near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  by  explosion  on  the  steamboat  Lioness, 
Senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  and  fourteen  others :  strange  to  relate, 
this  sad  occurrence  did  not  take  place  on  account  of  a  race,  but  was  owing 
to  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  being  stowed  carelessly.  In  England,  Lieu 
tenant-colonel  Tarleton,  the  indefatigable  tory  opponent  of  Sumpter  and 
Marion,  at  the  South.  Also,  Hannah  More,  the  authoress ;  Wilberforce, 
the  humanitist ;  Keane,  the  actor ;  and  Rammohun  Roy,  the  philosopher. 
In  Paris,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  noted  once  as 
Bonapartists.     In  Germany,  Goethe.     In  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII. 

A.  D.  1834. — We  observe  in  the  chronicles  of  this  epoch,  an  unusual 
tendency  to  rioting.  Small  matters  seem  in  various  sections  to  have  been 
magnified  into  importance,  and  the  populace  incited  to  acts  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  New-Orleans,  a  canal  riot 
broke  out  between  adverse  parties  of  Irish  labourers;  a  body  of  gens 
d'armes  being  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance,  were  fired  upon  by  the  mob, 
which  was  in  turn  charged  on  by  the  police,  when  much  bloodshed  and 
distress  ensued.  In  New- York,  the  abolition  riots  prevailed  for  several 
days  ;  a  number  of  churches  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed,  with 
a  large  amount  of  property.  In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  the  Ursu- 
line  convent  was  barbarously  demolished,  its  lady  abbess  being  thrown 
into  hysterics,  and  its  young  lady-inmates  considerably  frightened. 

That  a  better  spirit  was  about  that  time  pervading  the  higher  class  of 
citizens,  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  knowing :  the  evidence  of  this  is 
particularly  apparent  in  an  energetic  movement  to  suppress  the  prevalent 
pernicious  practice  of  lottery-gambling.  In  New-York  and  Pensylvaiiia, 
more  especially,  popular  feeling  had  been  manifested  in  favour  of  the 
nuisance,  to  a  very  discreditable  degree ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  law- 
makers triumphed,  and,  maugre  the  infatuation  of  the  brawlers,  effectual 
penal  prohibitory  statutes  were  enacted. 

A  treaty  rather  favourable  tharn  otherwise  to  our  commercial  interest}, 
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was  this  year  concluded  in  the  city  of  Madrid,  between  C.  P.  Van  Ness, 
minister  of  the  U.  S.  and  Don  Jose  de  Hcredia,  commissioner  for  the 

acting  government  of  her  youthful  Majesty  Uoiia  Ysabel  II.,  6f  Spain. 

Also,  another  commercial  arrangement,  promising  well  for  the  trade  of 
the  two  countries,  was  about  the  same  time  negotiated,  between  the  North 
American  envoy  at  Valparaiso  and  the  authorities  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 
South  America. 

The  savans  of  this  hemisphere  were  subject  to  an  unusual  excitement, 
about  th:  month  of  November.  In  the  previous  autumn,  an  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  an  astonishing  and  singularly  beautiful  character  had  been 
witnessed  :  the  "  shower  of  stars,"  as  it  wa.s  termed,  had  been  seen  along 
thfe  whole  line  of  the  American  continent,  and  afforded  ample  food  for 
much  curious  conjecture  with  the  learned  both  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. A  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon  was  now  looked  for,  and  there 
were  nightly  watchers  on  many  housetops,  anxious  either  for  the  sake  of 
philosophy  in  particular,  or  an  indefinite  desire  for  "  enlightenment"  in  gen- 
eral. The  professors  at  New  Haven  were  applied  to,  and  after  devoting 
a  reasonable  share  of  attention  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  consented 
to  deputize  a  proper  individual  to  make  observations ;  but  in  this  instance 
we  believe,  their  assiduity  was  of  no  avail,  as  it  did  not  result  in  any  pe- 
culiarly valuable  scientific  elucidations. 

In  the  obituary  for  this  year,  appears  a  name  which  still  shines  brilliant 
in  American  annals :  that  of  General  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  deceased  at 
Paris,  May  20th,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  ige.  In  England,  Prince  Hoare, 
G.  Lamb,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  each  of  celiibrity  for  literary  attainments. — 
Also,  in  London,  George  iClymer,  of  Pa.,  and  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Bath- 
urst,  Lord  Breadalbane,  and  the  duke  of  Sutherland.  In  the  United 
Slates,  Hon.  Jonas  Piatt,  of  N.  Y. ;  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  do. ;  gov- 
ernors, i'orter  of  Mich. :  Breathitt,  of  Ky.  ;  Ex-governors,  Jennings,  of 
la. ;  Lloyd,  of  Md. :  Col.  William  Polk,  je  76,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  General 
Brodnax,  of  Va. :  General  Leavenworth,  U.  S.  Army,  near  Fort  Tow- 
son.  In  Georgia,  William  H.  Crawford,  celebrated  in  the  political  antag- 
onism between  Clay,  Calhoun,  Jackson,  and  Adams.  At  Washington 
city,  Hon.  J.  Blair,  of  S.  C,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  committed  suicide;  also, 
Hon.  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Va.,in  the  house  of  representatives  fell  dead  in  his 
phce,  while  speaking  in  memory  of  Randolph, his  predecessor;  in  the 
same  city,  William  Wirt,  «  62  ;  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Lorenzo  Dow,  the 
eccentric  itinerant  preacher,  who  had  travelled  throughout  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  probably  addressed  a  greater  variety  of  persons  than  any 
other  divine  since  the  days  of  Whitfield. 

A.  D.  1835. — From  first  to  last  of  this  year,  the  public  mind  was  kept 
in  agitation  respecting  the  near  prospect  of  a  collision  with  France.  Our 
readers  have  been  apprized  of  the  origin  of  this  difficulty,  i.  c,  a  non-com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  Rives  treaty  of  '31,  completed  in  good  faith 
between  that  minister  and  the  government  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
Chambers  of  France  had  in  this  case  certainly  exhibited  an  extremely 
dilatory  and  unusual  spirit,  in  neglecting  to  make  pro/ision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  just  dues;  whereupon  the  hot  blood  of  his  warlike  excel- 
lency,  Andrew  Jackson,  began  to  boil,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  his  indig- 
nation forthwith  into  an  assumption  of  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  his 
magisterial  office — to  the  surprise  of  his  own  people,  and  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  French.  His  message  to  Congress  in  December,  '34,  was 
replete  with  belligerent  breathings;  immediate  attention  to  the  defences 
of  the  nation  was  demanded,  appropriations  for  increase  of  the  navy,  &;c., 
recommended,  and  reprisals  upon  the  commerce  of  France,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  strongly  advised.  Fortunately,  the  senate  at  once  and  unan- 
imously refused  to  act  upon  the  executive  suggestions ;  and  the  house, 
wherein  the  president  was  pUghtly  in  majority,  handled  the  matter  ao 
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delicately,  th lit  t!ic  utmost  the  war-agiiating  party  could  force  through 
was  the  followiag  declaration:  "1.  That  the  treaty  with  France  of  the 
4th  of  July,  '3 1 ,  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  insisted  upon.  2. 
That  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  should  be  discharged  from  the  furl 
ther  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  message  as  relates  to  commercial 
restrictions,  or  to  reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  France."  Here,  then 
for  a  while  the  subject  rested  :  but  no  sooner  had  M.  Serrurier,  the  French 
ambassador  near  Genernl  Jackson,  laid  an  expos6  of  these  things,  as  jr 
duty  bound,  before  his  government,  than  he  was  abruptly  recalled  home 
Again  it  appears,  that  the  French  chambers,  emboldened  by  what  they 
fancied  to^be  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  American  people  to  the  mejis 
ures  of  their  president,  resolved  that  he  should  apologize,  at  the  least,  foi 
his  hauteur  of  manner  towards  them.  Our  minister  in  France,  Mr.  Liv 
ingston,  had  been  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  French  chambers  refu- 
sing to  adjust  the  claims,  to  return  home  immediately,  in  a  ship  of  war 
which  would  be  dispatched  for  that  purpose.  The  money  was  not  re- 
J'used  ;  but  the  bill  granting  it  was  passed  with  a  clause  which  suspended 
payment  till  satisfactory  explanations  should  be  given  to  France  of  the 
President's  language.  Mr.  Livingston  consequently  returned  to  Wash- 
ington.  The  president  met  Congress  in  December,  again,  and  of  course 
devoted  a  large  share  of  his  opening  address  to  these  things;  after  a  due 
recapitulation,  the  general,  instead  of  abating  in  his  usual  candour  or  pe- 
culiar decisiveness,  wound  up  with  a  flourish  something  after  the  fashion 
following:  Proposition  1.  That  there  was  nothing  in  his  former  message 
that  required  explanation :  Proposition  2.  That  if  there  was,  he  should 
not  allow  a  foreign  power  to  require  it ;  or  to  take  notice  of,  or  found 
demands  upon,  the  tenor  of  an  interior  communication  of  one  department 
of  the  American  government  with  another.  Here,  then,  affairs  were  ta- 
king a  new  posture;  here,  a^rain,  was  matter  for  a  supplementary  action 
in  the  French  chambers  :  and  we  were  once  more  in  the  way  to  be 
plunged  in  all  the  probabilities  of  a  prolonged  and  unavailing  warfare, 
equally  as  senseless  on  the  one  hand  as  the  other.  Now,  however,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  better  genius  of  both  countries  interposed,  and 
saved  them  from  themselves.  Thanks  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  bluff  William  IV.,  the  sailor-king  of  England,  who,  brave  and  humane 
alike,  now  proffered  to  the  mock-heroic  governmems  his  mediation  be- 
tween them  ;  it  was  accepted,  and  everything  was  piwSently  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  to  continue. 

Amid  the  political  jarrings  and  discord  of  this  era,  an  occasional  bright 
relief  appears  upon  the  clouded  horizon.  Among  other  causes  of  congrat- 
ulation which  may  be  named,  we  find  a  statement  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of  the 
"  great  and  prosperous  nation"  whose  financial  concerns  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  take  charge  of,  was  now  entirely  relieved  from  all  manner  of  co- 
ordinate  liabilities :  "  and  the  United  States  now,"  said  the  honourable 
secretary,  "presents  the  happy,  and,  probably,  in  modern  times  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle,  of  a  people  substantially  free  from  the  smallest  por 
tion  of  public  Uc  l)t." 

Both  the  tribes  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians  had  now  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  confines  of  the  states  of  Georgia  and  Al.ibania, 
and  their  yielded  territories  were  accordingly  offered  at  the  different  laiid- 
offices  for  sale.  Treaties  in  the  highest  degree  favourable,  alike  to  them 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  in  process  of  fulfilment:  the 
chiefs  had  become  persuaded  as  well  of  the  superior  value  of  their  new 
territories,  as  of  other  advantages  derived  by  them  from  the  exc^hange. 
Thus  a  general  satisfaction  was  apparent,  which  was  considered  the  morr 
remarkable  at  that  time,  as  it  was  directly  in  despite  of  the  loud  lamen 
tations  and  bewailments  of  the  party  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemei' 
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Rev'd.  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester :  and  now  that  we  have  touched 
upon  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  these  men  were  mis- 
sionaries among  the  afore-namcd  tribes,  from  among  whom  they  were 
fome  time  previously  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  on 
a  charge  of  indirectly  fomenting  disturbances,  and  creating  a  spirit  of  re- 
sistance particularly  hostile  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  that  state ; 
upon  this  accusation  they  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  thrown  into  the' 
state  penitentiary  ;  but  after  a  brief  incarceration,  they  were  released  by 
virtue  of  a  pardon  from  Governor  Lumpkin;  and  the  red  men  having  now 
peaceably  removed,  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  for 
mar  field  of  labours,  where  we  presume  they  endeavoured,  with  accustom- 
ed  and  very  commendable  assiduity,  to  instil  into  the  untutored  Indinn'.s 
pliant  mind  an  admiration  for  the  astonishing  virtues  of  "civilized" 
people. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  an  unparalleled  conflagration  visited  the 
city  of  New-York,  the  effects  of  which  were  so  extensive  as  to  be  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  direction  throughout  the  land.  It  is  computed  that 
nearly  Iwenti/  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  properly  was  destroyed,  without 
estimating  the  injury  and  .loss  from  individual  failures  and  suspension  of 
business.  The  fire  broke  out  early  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  thermometer  at  the  time  standing  at  zero;  of  course,  the  intensity 
of  cold  rendered  engines  and  hydrants  of  but  Utile  H.'ie,  though  the  devo- 
tion of  firemen  to  their  duties  still  shone  conspicuous  and  bright  as  ever. 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  with  a 
detachment  of  marines  from  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  shortly  after 
Captain  Mix,  with  a  body  of  sailors  under  arms,  arrived  on  the  ground ; 
they  rendered  verv  essential  service,  in  guarding  property,  and  taking 
charge  of  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  brought  from  the  magazine  at  Red 
Hook  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  ravages  of  tlic  flames  by  explosion. 
After  the  devouring  element  had  swept  away  between  thirty  and  forty 
acres  of  substantial  buildings,  mostly  stores  filled  with  rich  merchandize, 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  spread  of  the  desolation,  by  making  use  of 
the  powder  and  exploding  certain  buildings.  As  an  instance  of  one  of 
the  uses  of  law,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  owners  of  said  exploded 
buildings  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  allowing  their 
property  to  be  thus  destroyed,  and  damages  in  full  were  recovered. 

Among  the  names  of  the  dead  for  this  cycle  of  time,  are  to  be  seen  sev- 
eral that  have  filled  the  trumpet  of  fame.  In  Philadelphia,  Chief-justice 
John  Marshall,  of  Va.,  aged  80 ;  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, aged  81 ;  in  Connecticut,  Senator  Nathan  Smith,  aged  66 ;  in  Tennes- 
see, Bishop  M'Kendtee,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  aged  78;  in  N.  Y.,  Enoch 
Crosby,  the  original  of  Cooper's  "  Spy,"  aged  88 ;  at  Havana,  Commodore 
Henley,  U.  S.  N. ;  en  route  to  Spain,  William  T.  Barry,  American  minis- 
ter. In  Paris,  Admiral  de  Rigny ;  Bellini,  the  composer;  and  barons 
Dupuytren  and  Humboldt.  In  England,  William  Cobbett,  author ;  C 
Matthews,  comedian;  James  Hogg,  the  "Ettrick  shepherd;"  Professor 
Mallhus,  political  economist;  in  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers;  at 
Dublin,  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans.  At  Vienna,  a;  67,  "his  imperial  majesty, 
Francis  TI.,  emperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  president  of  the  German  confederation." 

A.  D.  1836. — Occasionally  the  annalist  finds  it  necessary  to  reach  alike 
backward  and  forward  into  the  mists  of  time,  in  order  to  trace  cor- 
rectly the  history  of  events  from  cause  to  consummatioii :  and  in  some 
instances,  though  rarely,  "the  intelligent  public"  may  justly  consider  it 
requisite  in  us  to  hazard  an  opinion  respecting  the  peculiar  merit  or 
blame-worth^iess  attached  by  different  schools  of  judges  to  diflicult  r-cts 
or  actors.  Perhaps,  about  this  period  of  time,  there  was  no  more  fruit- 
ful source  of  angry  disputation,  than  the  war  in  Florida  ■  and,  indeed,  all 
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things  considered,  there  could  scarcely  arise  a  more  painrul  yet  uncertain 
theme,  or  one  presenting  any  similarly  strange  variety  of  aspects,  as  it 
whirloci  scathing  and  bloodily  along. 

Years  elapsed,  yet  stiil  the  cruel  contest  raged ;  the  silent  knife,  the 
midnight  flame,  and  the  indiscriminate  tnassacre  still  went  on  aa  ever,  in 
defiance  of  the  power  of  a  mighty  nation,  with  men  of  much  renown  to 
head  her  armies.  Truly,  an  unbiassed  rrader  is  half  tempted  to  believe, 
with  some  of  the  general  officers  who  failed  to  gather  laurels  in  that  dis« 
astrous  region,  that  a  Vam  of  dark  fatality  controlled  their  best  planned 
movements.  For  even  when,  by  some  intermi.ssion  in  their  usual  fate, 
officers  and  men  survive  i  llic  war  and  pestilence  of  two  campaigns,  star- 
vation and  madness,  with  -  msequent  self-murder,  was  sure  to  sweep 
them  down  in  the  third.  And,  to  complete  the  picture,  when  the  Indians 
finally  threw  down  their  arms,  an  unexampled  mortality  destroyed  them; 
death  first  appearing  in  the  terrible  and  dreaded  form  of  small-pox,  and 
next  in  that  oi  steamboat  explosions. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  '34,  the  storm  of  war  began  to  brew  ;  and 
it  appears' but  too  plain,  that  its  seeds  were  sown  under  the  very  eyes  of 
men  sent  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  who,  previously,  had  won  a 
name  for  vigilance  and  conduct.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  and  others, 
composed  the  agency  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
Florida,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing; 
they  had  already  experienced  much  difficulty,  a  majority  of  the  tribe  benig ' 
stubbornly  opposed  to  removing,  and  several  of  the  more  influential  chiefs 
openly  denying  the  validity  of  their  former  agreement.  Osceola,  a  half- 
breed,  the  son  of  an  Englsh  man  and  Indian  woman,  now  came  into 
notice ;  he  was  already  distinguished  as  a  proud,  gloomy,  and  ambitious 
persoii,  and  he  now  keenly  judged  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  his 
tribe  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  further  elevation  of  his  fortunes. 
Accordingly,  at  *'  a  talk"  in  the  camp  of  General  Thompson,  he  ventured 
haughtily  to  assume,  upon  a  sudden,  that  the  red  men  were  the  only 
rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  whites  had  no  business  whatever  upon 
it.  For  this  "burst  of  eloquence"  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  suffered  a 
day's  imprisonment ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  released,  making  much 
profession  of  humility,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  existing  state  of 
things.  But,  with  genuine  aboriginal  duplicity,  he  had  determined  upon 
deep  and  thorough  vengeance.  After  a  sufficient  delay  to  cover  his  inten- 
tions, tne  warrior  set  out  upon  a  tour  among  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
circulating  the  war-belt  with  great  assiduity,  and  endeavouring  in  his  so- 
norous and  really  eloquent  style,  to  incite  a  general  rising  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whites  from  their  borders. 

In  '35,  he  passed  some  time  among  the  restless  and  quarrelsome  Creeks, 
who  were  easily  persuaded  to  join  in  the  promising  scheme.  And  it  was 
owing  altogether  to  the  machinations  of  this  wily  individual,  that  General 
Scott  was  forced,  in  April  of  this  year,  to  make  all  speed  to  their  terri- 
tory, when  the  battle  of  the  Chattahoochie  river,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
was  the  result.  Much  praise  is  due  the  prudence  and  conciliating  tact  oi 
Scott  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  his  warlike  capabilities,  for,  by  ma- 
king various  trifling  concessions,  and  promising  more,  the  tribe  was 
pacified.  Thus  a  grand  link  in  Osceola's  chain  of  war  was  broken  ;  alas, 
that  no  power  was  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  as  much  elsewhere. 

The  first  act  of  the  endless  tragedy  opened  as  follows :  Major  Dade,  with 
A  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  was  ordered,  on  the 
23rd  Deo, '35,  from  head-quarters  at  Tampa  Bay  (Fort  Brooke',  to  jniu 
General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  a  station  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  on  the  route  towards  St.  Augustine.  The  general  was  urgently 
requiring  to  be  reinforced,  as  his  foee  were  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  audacity,  and  steadily  closing  around  him.     Major  Dade's  men  forced 
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ihoir  way  ovrr  two-tliirda  of  the  distance,  expcriciKMiig  unexampled  dif- 
ficuliies  and  dangers,  the  road«  being  obstructed,  and  bridges  burned  by 
ho'tde  bands  before  them;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  and 
when  fondly  looking  for  their  journey's  nu\,  they  were  unexpectedly  am- 
bushed, and  volley  after  volley  from  unerring  rifles  poured  in  upon  them 
before  an  enemy  could  be  discovered.  A  solitary  man,  after  being  se- 
rerely  wounded,  by  feigning  death  escaped.  Thence  the  savages  pro- 
ceeded to  Camp  King,  and  a  like  scene  was  enacted  there,  at  the  sullerr, 
within  gunshot  of  the  blockhouse.  General  Thompson,  Lieut.  C.  Smith, 
Rogers,  the  sutler,  and  others,  were  at  dinner,  when  Osceola  and  his 
party  quietly  walked  in  and  shot  them  down,  and  after  leisurely  securing 
those  highly-prized  evidences  of  their  brutality,  the  scalps  of  the  victims, 
they  as  coolly,  and  without  molestation,  departed. 

A  more  even-handed  part  of  the  play  was  shortly  to  be  performed  :  and 
the  truth  of  that  portion  of  prophetic  lore  which  detflares  "they  who  kill 
with  the  sword  shall  themselves  likewise  perish,"  was  to  be  practically 
iljusirated.  The  Indians  gaining  confidence  from  their  late  unchecked 
operations,  assembled  in  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee,  near 
Clinch's  position.  Aware  how  important  it  was  to  clear  the  communica- 
tion for  receival  of  his  supplies,  the  general  instantly  sallied  forth  to  dis- 
lodge the  .Tienacing  enemy.  After  a  hard  day's  fight  the  Indians  retreated, 
carr)  iiig  with  them  their  dead ;  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  whites  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  killed  and  wounded.  An  incident  having  an  air 
of  romance,  is  stated  to  have  transpired  here  :  Osceola,  who  commanded 
the  savage  array,  had  formerly  received  some  trifling  kindnesses  at  the 
hiiiicls  ol  in  American  lieutenant,  who  was  now  observed  among  the  fore- 
most of  'l.e  pale-faces,  leading  his  men  to  battle;  the  chief,  it  is  said,  at 
once  gave  orders  that  this  man  should  be  spared — but  that  every  other  offi- 
cer should  be  cut  down,  if  possible,  without  mercy.  At  all  events,  the 
friend  of  Osceola  escaped  unharmed  from  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  while  his 
compatriots,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  could  boast  no  such  immunity. 

Though  forced  to  retire,  the  Indians  were  by  no  means  discouraged 
yet ;  and  though  Clinch  had  come  oflF  victor  for  the  day,  his  triumph  was 
dearly  bought,  and  he  was  still  in  danger  of  starvation.  Surrounded  by  a 
foe  the  most  imjilacable,  and  without  sufficient  means  to  attempt  cutting 
his  way  ihrougl^hem,  messengers  were  dispatched  in  every  direction  for 
aid.  The  enlightened  and  useful  chief,  Charley  Omathla,  with  his  band 
of  friendly  Indians,  were  next  attacked  by  Osceola  and  murdered  :  so  that 
now  the  Americans  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  communicate  from  post 
to  post,  or  procure  an  emissary  able  to  thread  his  way  at  all  through  the 
b^set  paths  of  the  forest.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  assistance 
ai,  ived.  General  Scott  landed  at  St.  Augustine  on  the  7th  of  February, 
•diid  was  approaching  Fort  Drane,  when  he  received  inforniation  that  Gen- 
eral Gaines  had  also  landed,  upon  a  part  of  the  peninsula  nearer  Clinch, 
with  a  reinforcement  sufBcient  for  every  purpose.  Scott  was  himself  or- 
dered to  proceed  forthwi'i  to  the  Creek  country,  which  he  did,  and  in  a 
^ho^t  time  quelled  the  disturbances  there,  as  before  mentioned.  Mean- 
wliile,  the  second  battle  of  the  Withlacoochee  was  fought  between  Gaines 
and  liie  savages,  when  the  former  proved  victorious,  and  relieved  Clinch, 
lannediaiely  thereafter,  disliki..g  Fl'^nda  service,  or  deeming  the  troubles 
ended,  General  G'tiines  took  up  hiu  line  of  march  ("or  New  Orleans,  his 
former  quarters. 

General  Clinch,  unambitious  of  further  laurels,  about  the  same  time 
resigned  his  codimission  and  went  into  retiracy.  General  R.  K.  Call, 
governor  of  the  territory,  then  assumed  command-in-chief,  and  proposed 
vigorously  to  prosecute  the  warfare  to  conclusion.  For  some  cause, 
however,  an  order  was  early  received  by  the  governor,  from  General  Ma- 
comb, at  head  quarters,  announcing  a  further  change  in  the  command. 
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\djulant-gcneral  Jesup  wati  nominated  in  his  stead,  much  to  the  dissatis 
faction  of  'General  Call,  and  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  extensively- 
made  arraiii;ements.  Burning  with  zeal,  and  filled  with  confidence  in  hit 
own  abilities,  General  Jesup  determined  by  a  series  of  swift  and  brilliani 
movements  to  rid  fair,  fated  Florida  at  once  of  all  her  foes.  Judiciously 
planned  and  well  carried  into  exucutiun,  were  his  first  measures;  hwWet 
of  troops  were  thrown  amr.Ttj  the  Indian  villages,  and  kept  cU'st'  upo;i  if\i; 
trail  ot  the  war-parties.  The  result  of  this,  was  a  speedy  rcporl  uf  iiev- 
enil  battles,  almost  siniult.  neously,  in  difTerent  quarters  of  the  .u'liUry. 
First,  Col.  Henderson,  commanding  marines,  came  upon  tie  tu*  i;:y  sud- 
denly, near  the  he.ni  waters  of  the  Ocklavvaha,  when  a  severe  aciiun  en- 
sued, in  which  the  chief  Oi'uchee,  or  Cooper,  T  ii,  his  v  urDrj  •  f  uig 
routed,  and  their  camp  equip  ige  taken.  A  few  days  later  lat  samp  cocjis 
encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  tanks  of  the  river  H  tchec-Lus- 
kee,  when  a  isevere  masked  figbi  took  piacf',  in  whicn  the  Ind;fins  had  the 
worst  of  it,  though  they  managed  finally  U  escape  in!o  the  evergladcE, 
bearing  with  them  their  dead-  i'he  next  bailie  of  the  season  (8ih  Febru- 
ary, '37)  was  that  of  Lake  Monroe,  when  the  Indians  were  itio  attack'n? 
party,  and  came  well  prepared.  Thtiy  assaulft  d  the  conun.iiid  of  Col.  Fan- 
ning at  break  of  day,  on  all  points,  and  fought  with  J'le  grcatesl  intrepidity ; 
biu  were  <?ventuaUy  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  Ird  v/ounded  tiy  ■ , 
;iiid  kill^i'  Captain  Mellon,  of  the  2d  artillery,  a  n.eriioriuus  ofiicer,  whi. 
huld  his  v'<-'f«tio:»  bravely  to  <he  last. 

(jienerai  JeKup.  u\  his  re]K>j-L  of  proceedings  about  this  date,  mentions 
coming  upor  ihe  Thiou-  !»aikee  (White  Mountains),  an  elevated  range  of 
hills  not  mt:\>.  .nci  by  any  geographer,  nor  described  in  any  account  of 
Florida  hith»:^r(i  published.  The  passage  of  his  scouring  parties  over 
iUi'Sb  ridges  was  exceedingly  difficult,  rendering  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gagi>«vagons  almost  impossible. 

Up  to  tiie  beginning  of  March,  '37,  the  contest  was  waged  with  much 
vigour  on  both  sides ;  but  the  chiefs  then  found  they  were  fast  getting 
Vi  (Tsted,  and  they  therefore  proposed,  unitedly,  to  capiiiilaie.  Jesup  at 
once  offered  them  favourable  terms,  when,  without  hesitation,  a  majority 
of  them  came  into  camp.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days  from  tiiat 
time,  nearly  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  savages,  with  their  women, 
chidren,  and  negroes,  were  comfortably  housed  in  tik  different  forts, 
harmless,  and  apparently  contented,  awaiting  the  action  of  authorities  in 
regard  to  their  removal.  The  principal  chief,  Holatechee,  son  of  Mican- 
opy,  king  of  the  Seminoles,  came  in ;  his  father  being  detained  at  home  by 
sickness,  sent  a  promise  that  he  would  also  soon  come.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  from  their  wir-paths.  Cloud,  Jumper,  Jim  Boy,  and  Tusle- 
nuggei;,  with  Abraham,  a  negro,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  savage  court ;  they 
all  and  severally  agreed  that  the  people  under  their  command  should  re- 
move as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made.  Our  com- 
mander-in-chief, therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  simplicity,  or  beguiie- 
ment,  pronounced  the  war  ended  ;  and  he  began  at  once  the  arroiigementa 
which  were,  no  doubt,  kindly  intended  to  separate  for  ever  tiie  sons  of 
the  forest  from  the  scenes  of  all  their  earlier  joys  and  sorrows— as  well 
as  to  relieve  his  own  men  for  a  season  from  their  arduous  but  well-p>.i- 
formed  duties.  Transports  were  ordered  in  readmess,  the  commissary's 
department  largely  drawn  upon,  and  everything  appeared  in  a  fair  train  of 
completion,  when,  alas !  a  most  unfortunate  interruption  put  a  period  to 
these  promising  plans. 

.Tesup  certainly  did  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  towards 
quelling  the  storm  which  was  desolating  Florida  w  hen  he.  landed  upon 
its  shores ;  but  he  had  e/idently  yet  to  learn  what  a  hyH.a-headed  descrip- 
tion of  monster  "  the  war"  in  reality  was.  No  aoorv  had  the  sickly 
■eason  comme.i'^ed,  and  the  unacclimated  sridiers  begi<M  to  fall  victims 
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to  it— than  the  Indians,  with  their  accustomed  cool  and  keen  perception  of 
matters  and  things,  began  themselves  to  make  preparations  for  leaving— 
though  not  exactly  for  the  "far- west."  Thus,  be  it  understood,  after 
having  for  three  months  been  housed,  clothed,  and  provisioned  in  the  dif- 
fcreni  garrisons,  besides  receiving  various  flattering  compliments  on  m- 
count  of  their  wubniissive  and  proper  spirit,  these  gentlemanly  uavages, 
unciMujutred  as  ever,  took  occasion  one  morning  in  a  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive manner  tu  decamp  back  into  their  native  woods  again.  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  vastly  to  be  regretted  that  the  parties  did  not  here  cry  quits,  and 
let  ilie  matter  drop.  It  would  seem,  instead  of  this,  that  the  red-men,  in 
spile  of  iheir  characteristic  gravity  and  their  boasted  equanimity  of  tem- 
per, were  considerably  elated  with  the  idea  of  their  own  successful  shrewd- 
ness, and  fully  determined  upon  doing  something  else  which  would  ap- 
pear smart.  On  the  other  hand,  their  innocent-hearted  entertainers  were 
not  all  pleased  with  their  own  reflections  ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they 
were  a  little  vexed  at  being  in  this  unmitigated  manner  outwitted — and 
were  unanimously  resolved  upon  revenging  themselves — if  an  opportunity 
occurred.  As  for  the  general-in-chief,  he  felt  unreasonably  chagrined; 
and,  regardless  of  all  the  honours  previously  achieved  in  that  redoubtable 
campaign,  he  directly  wrote  home  for  permission  to  resign  both  the  glory 
and  his  baton  of  command.  This  was  cruelly  refused  him  :  whereupon, 
in  defiance  of  circumstances  and  the  season,  he  commenced  with  renewed 
energy  to  wage  war  against  the  .savages.  Bands  were  equipped  and  sent 
forth  with  the  severest  intentions — being  ordered  to  ferret  out  the  foe 
from  his  recesses,  and  force  an  instant  combat.  Simultaneously,  hostile 
movements  were  made  on  the  other  side;  troops  of  Indians  were  seen 
hovering  about  Picolata  and  Volusia,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  hourly 
expectation  of  an  attack.  The  impending  danger  was  deemed  great,  and 
volunteers  were  solicited  from  the  neighbouring  states,  which  solicitation 
was  promptly  complied  with,  so  that  everything  again  betokened  blood< 
shed  and  devastation. 

While  these  spirited  scenes  were  being  enacted,  a  runner  from  the  aged 
chief  iMicanopy  arrived  before  General  Jesup,  bringing  the  information 
that  his  men  were  not  hostile,  but  had  been  compelled  to  the  course  they 
had  adopted,-t>f  quietly  leaving  the  garrisons,  by  threats  from  Osceola's 
powerful  gang,  which  was  now  moving  in  company  with  the  fierce  and 
numerous  bands  of  Micasukies  under  Sam  Jones,  none  of  which  had  as 
yet  been  persuaded  to  "come  in."  It  was  further  stated  that  a  dissension 
had  arisen  among  the  adverse  Indians,  and  that  various  chiefs  and  sub- 
chiefs  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  fray,  the  shrewd  leader  Wild  Cat,  with 
Tigertail,  Black  Dirt,  and  Alligator,  being  named  as  the  principal  sufferers. 
This,  however,  was  found  subsequently  to  be  merely  a  ruse  of  the  red 
diplomatists,  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  the  pale-faces  into  a  false  security. 

About  this  tune  an  additional  interest  was  added  to  the  entire  question, 
by  an  unexpected  outbreaking  of  jealousies  and  recrimination  between 
illustrious  ex-commanders.  Certain  of  those  potent  and  grave  generals 
so  far  forgot  themselves,  indeed,  as  to  appeal  in  moving  epistles  of  six 
columns'  length,  through  the  public  papers,  to  the  favourable  feelings  and 
sympathising  judgment  of  that  long-time-hallowed  and  magniloquent  tri- 
bunal, "  the  people."  Most  of  the  officers  concerned  in  Florida  affairs 
appeared,  successively,  on  the  arena,  in  his  own  defence,  whether  accused 
or  not;  and  even  General  Cass,  being  at  the  time  absent  in  France  as 
American  minister,  thought  the  subject  of  sufficient  moment  to  call  for  the 
production  of  ai>  elaborate  paper  from  himself,  in  vindication  of  his  course 
,vhile  secretary  at  war.  General  Clinch,  considering  his  conduct  im- 
pugned by  this  document  of  the  ex-secretary,  replied  to  it  with  much  a«- 
perity ;  pnd  other  appeals,  equally  interesting,  followed  in  rotation.  Per- 
hap.'i,  however,  the  most  readable  matter  in  this  connection  was  a  corres- 
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pondence  which  was  published  derisively  in  Juxtiipositiun,  intending  tr 
throw  ridicule  upon  General  Jesup,  the  cream  of  which  is  here  given  : 

"  To  tk»  commander-in-ehief,  al  fVaMhington  : 

"  The  Florida  war  ought  to  have  huori  ended  a  week  ago:  I  was  in  lull  march 
with  a  force  oufficicnt  to  liavo  tumiiiiuted  llic  vvur  iii  _/ic«  days,  whuii  my  progreM 
was  arroHtcd  by  an  order  from  Goiiuriil  Scott." 

General  Jetup,  June  20, 183 


'  Lot  GononU  Jesup  assume  the  coiiiiiiiutil 


Preiident  Jackson. 


"  To  the  llouourabh   the  Secretary  at  War: 


"  The  proHpoct  of  terminating  tliis  war  in  any  rcH8(»nubli!  time,  ix  iiiiytliing  bm 
flattering." 

General  Jeiup,  again,  Feb.  11,  1U38. 

Justice  to  this  extra-sanguine  ofTiccr,  demands  a  further  exposition  of 
his  views  and  feelings.  Hear  him,  as  early  ns  the  beginning  of  1837, 
hold  the  following  language-explanatory,  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Poinsett:  "If  I  have  at  any  time,"  he  commences, "said  aught  in  dispar- 
agement of  the  operations  of  others  in  Florida,  either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing, official  or  unofficial,  knowing  the  country  as  I  now  know  it,  I  cuni^idcr 
myself  bound,  a«  a  man  of  honour,  solemnly  to  retract  it."  This  is  cer- 
tainly frank  and  above-board :  experience  is  the  mother  of  wisdom — and 
the  general  was  not  ashamed  to  admit  he  had  profited  by  her  teachirgs. 
The  skirmishes  which  followed  his  new  assaults  upon  the  enemy  were 
numerous;  but  nothing  of  a  decisive  character  occurred  up  to  the  buttle 
of  Mosquito,  which  took  place  in  August,  1837,  General  Hernandez  com- 
manding. The  American  forces  came  upon  the  Indians  in  their  camp, 
and  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack  succeeded  in  capturing  both  the 
chiefs  Philip  and  Euchee  Billy,  and  entirely  dispersing  their  associates. 
This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  without  the  loss  of  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant M'Niel,  of  the  dragoons,  who  fell,  with  others  of  conspicious  merit, 
in  the  heat  of  the  action. 

Pity  that  people  can  be  so  often  misled  as  they  are,  in  estimating  the 
deeds  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  really  praiseworthy  event 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  Florida,  was  the  capture  of  Osceula; 
advantageous  alike  to  himself  and  people,  the  settlers  upon  the  blood. 
stained  soil,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Yet  no  men  were 
ever  more  completely  victimized,  than  those  who  projected,  or  permitled 
the  completion  of  this  fine  stroke  of  policy.  The  denunciatory  invectives 
which  were  incontinently  showered  down  upon  them,  in  reason  and  out 
of  season,  must  havt  been  regarded  with  no  little  wonder  by  the  reasoning 

Eart  of  community.  Without  doubt,  no  positively  dishonourable  act  would 
ave  provoked  tlie  same  vituperation  and  blame  from  the  same  quarters ; 
for  that  class  of  pseudo-philanthropists  who  arc  so  fond  of  attempting  tu 
regulate  the  public  conduct  always  confine  their  fault-finding  to  extremely 
doubtful  cases.  Here,  now,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  murder  anil 
massacre  which  had  reigned  in  the  land,  the  spiller  of  torrents  of  innooeiii 
blood,  the  breaker  of  treaties,  the  violator  of  his  own  flag  of  truce,  peace- 
ably apprehended  and  held,  for  his  own  as  well  as  others'  safety ;  here 
was  a  man  uniting  in  his  own  person  extraordinary  duplicity  aiid  deter- 
mination, a  combination  of  valour  and  villainy  dangerous  in  the  extreiiK 
to  society,  who  was  taken  in  custody  without  a  blow  being  struck,  cr  any 
conflict  with  or  infringment  upon  the  conventional  rules  of  right.  There 
can  be  no  cause  whatever  assigned,  why  this  man  and  his  desperadoes 
should  not  have  been  taken  precisely  as  they  were  taken,  and  held  as  they 
were  held.  No  injury  or  insult  was  offered,  nor  any  manner  of  injustice 
practised.     No  object  was  desired  by  their  captors  save  to  plan'  ,i  bar  to 
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the  escape  of  the  lawless  to  their  former  haunts  and  former  habits  o". 
lage  and  defiance;  this  was  accompli:ihed — nothing  more. 

Usceola,  then,  with  eighty  of  liis  most  distinguished  followers,  were 
together  captured,  on  the  22d  of  October,  '37.  General  Hernandci  and 
Major  Plimpton  were  the  active  agents  on  this  occatiion,  and  by  the  ce- 
lerity of  the>r  movements,  and  cool  and  decided  action,  rc'ndcred  them, 
selves  conspicuous.  They  proved  themselves  efficient  iwn.  The  In- 
dians had  been  gathered  together  for  council — armed  to  the  teeth,  how- 
ever— when  a  large  body  of  dragoons  appeared  from  every  quarter  around 
them,  and  without  a  word  proceeded  to  relieve  the  warriors  of  their 
weapons;  the  sudden  and  unexpected  nature  of  the  operation  of  course 
precluding  the  possibility  of  resistance.  To  prevent  mishaps,  Cieneral 
Jesup  directly  transferred  the  majority  oi  tiiom  on  board  such  vessels  m 
could  be  obtained,  and  Osceola  and  his  party  were  conveyed  to  Charles- 
ton harbour;  here,  for  safe  keeping,  they  were  deposited  within  the  com- 
fortable precincts  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  all  their  wants  were  daily  at- 
tended to.  Most  unfortunately,  however,  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
val, in  February,  '38,  Osceol  died.  Ilis  complaint  was  inflammation  of 
the  throat,  resembling  quinzy  ;  but  his  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
by  his  stubbornly  rejecting  all  proper  mcdii.al  treatment  in  favour  of  ihe 
mummeries  of  his  own  medicine-man  or  prophet.  Now,  again,  was  seen 
fresh  cause  for  striking  up  a  new  alarum  in  the  various  sympathizing 
partisan  papers  of  the  day  : 

Directly  subsequent  to  the  taking  of  Ojccola  and  his  company,  an  ener- 
getic demonstration  was  made  by  General  Jesup,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing to  a  speedy  close  this  tedious  war.  But  its  ca.nelcon-like  character 
was  now  more  apparent  than  ever  ;  for,  after  chasing-  the  hostiles  through 
fen  and  morass,  thicket  and  glade,  while  their  only  aim  seemed  escape, 
they  suddenly  changed  their  evolutions  and  the  aspect  of  affairs.  They 
presented  themselves  in  number  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Okee-Chobee, 
and  yelling  their  war-cry,  sprang  like  mountain-cats  fiercely  into  the 
midst  of  their  assailants.  Certain  of  them  being  in  ambush,  managed  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  action  to  pick  off  several  important  offi- 
cers, hoping  thus,  probably,  to  disarrai  ge  the  plans  of  the  \,'i'tes  and 
create  a  panic.  Colonels  Thompson  and  Gentry,  of  the  1st  regulars,  "n'' 
2d  Mississippi  volunteers,  as  well  as  Captain  Sumner  and  Lieutenants 
Brooke  and  Center,  were  alike  the  vijtims.  They  y/ere  good  men  and 
true,  and  held  in  high  esteeni  by  all  to  whom  they  were  known,  and  their 
early  loss,  instead  of  quenching  the  ardour  of  their  troops,  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  their  resentment,  and  the  yrushed  on  determinedly  to  victory. 
The  ground  was  disputed  foot  by  foot,  and  the  contest  raged  incessantly 
for  hours  ;  but  the  Indians  were  at  length  completely  routed — though  not 
without  an  expense  to  the  whites  of  one  hundrtu  and  thirty-eight  of  their 
number  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  on  the  25th  of  December,  '37, 
Colonel  Taylor  being  principal  in  command. 

Another  affair  occurred  shortly  after  this,  in  January,  '38,  when  a  body 
of  men  under  Jesup  in  person  attacked  an  Indian  encampment  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Locha  Hatchee.  The  fight  which  ensued  was  severe, 
a  considerable  number  of  warriors  being  gathered  together,  who  -esisted 
desperately  ;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  with  mate- 
rial loss.  On  the  side  of  the  assailants,  from  thirty  to  forty  were  killed 
and  wounded,  among  the  latter  of  whom  was  General  Jesup  himself,  who 
received  a  severe  flesh  wound  in  the  face.  In  the  sam.e  month,  a  contest 
n  suiting  disadvantageously  to  the  whites  took  place  on  Jupiter  river. 
Lieutenant  Powell,  of  the  navy,  with  a  small  force  of  sailors  and  marines, 
had  been  ordered  to  proceed  from  Fort  Pierce  and  examine  the  south  la- 
goon of  Indian  river  as  far  ..s  Jupiter  inlet ;  and  while  accomplishing  this 
Ibb'    ;.tf  discovered  marks  of  receu'  Indian  occupation,  and  immediatetv 
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went  in  pursuit.  The  fop  wns  soon  overtnken,  and,  turninir  upon  their  pur- 
Hueri,  proved  to  b(!  fur  superior,  both  in  numbers  and  >»u[)ply  of  ammu- 
nition ;  a  retreat  was  of  course  ordered,  and  the  late  siuitfuiiie  attackers 
found  safety  in  their  boats. 

General  Jesup  no.v  transferred  his  command  to  Colonel  Taylor,  1st 
infantry,  and  himself  returned  to  WashiuKton.  flis  closing  report  v/nn 
called  for,  and  laid  before  Cci  'rress  in  its  session  of  '3R,  and  after  a  proper 
consideration  of  e-reiiu  jtancefc  voted  satisfactory.  The  (reneral  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  that  unm;tna(reable  and  thankless  Florida  service  for 
nearly  two  years;  had  captured  and  secured  Home  seven  thousand  of  Uie 
irreconcilabl's-  his 'policy  beinij  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  desiriic- 
tion  of  life  ;  hiH  field  of  operations  had  extended  over  more  than  five  de- 
gteea  of  latitude,  and  to  cover  a  country  so  vast  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  e-'iablish  no  less  than  forty  fori.%  working  from  a  base  at  Ch^ir- 
lotte's  birbour  by  way  of  the  Suwannee  ♦('  St.  Augustine,  upwards  oi 
three  hundred  miles.  The  concluding  [I'trat  aph  of  the  report  is  partic- 
ularly terse  :  "  If"  says  the  general,  "our  operations  have  fallen  short  of 
public  expectation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  attempting  that 
which  no  other  army  of  our  country  had  ever  before  been  required  to  do. 
1  a  id  my  predecessors  in  command  were  not  only  required  to  fight,  bt';it, 
'nd  drive  the  enemy  before  us,  but  to  go  into  an  unexplored  wilderiitss 
tnd  catch  them.  Neither  Wayne,  Harrison,  nor  Jackson  was  required  to 
10  this ;  and  unless  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  resemble  each  other, 
there  can  be  no  just  comparison  as  to  the  results." 

Noihing  of  interest  occurred  in  '^'lorida  for  some  time  after  the  leaving 
of  Jesup.  Ofllicers  busied  themselves  with  the  minutiiB  of  aflfaii's,  awaiting 
the  action  of  govctrnment  in  regard  to  important  proceedings.  On  the  .5th 
of  April,  1P39,  General  Macomb  himself  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action, 
and  visited  successively  the  head-quarters  of  Colonel  Taylor  and  other 
principal  posts.  The  object  of  the  commander  was  not,  however,  to  sug- 
gest  alterations  or  supplant  authorities  ;  his  aim  was  altogether  of  a  pa- 
cificatory  character,  he  having  sagaciously  determined  to  eschc-.,  "ghling 
and  conquer  by  treaties.  Or,  rather,  in  the  expressive  phraseology  of  the 
newspapMBrs,  "he  went  there  to  be 'humbugged' in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,"  by  a  few  shrewd  individuals  claiming  to  act  for  the  Seminole 
tribe ;  but  who,  eventually,  proved  to  be  persons  entirely  unaulliorized, 
and  who  were,  probably,  instigated  to  the  agreement  only  on  account  of 
their  latent  preference  for  the  comfortable  provisioning  and  "hell-waier" 
which  they  knew  would  be  dealt  out  to  them  at  the  garrisons,  to  sharing 
in  the  precarious  subsiste  -^e  of  their  more  patriotic  brethren.  At  afl 
events,  the  general  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Chitto 
Tustennuggee  and  Blue  Snake,  by  wliich  they  concluded  the  war,  and 
agreed  the  Indians  should  remove  at  tiieir  earliest  convenience,  certainly, 
to  that  dreaded  new  home  of  theirs  west  of  the  Mississippi.  General 
Macomb  seems  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
ability  of  these  new  negotiators;  for  he  soon  left  the  peninsula  for 
Washington,  and  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  reports  that  the  war  was 
finally  ended. 

Sad  tr  say,  the  first  fruits  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  general-in 
chief  seems  to  have  been  completely  beguiled,  was  a  most  lamentabl  j  dis- 
aster. On  the  23d  of  July,  1839,  a  company  of  Colonel  Harney's  dragoons, 
being  decrived  by  the  plausible  character  of  the  treaty,  encamped  them- 
selves carelessly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Coleosahatchee.  At  mid- 
night, in  a  storm,  they  were  suijjrised  and  cut  to  pieces,  nearly  all  being 
either  killed  or  driven  into  the  river.  Directly  subsequent  to  this  new  act 
in  the  tragedy,  a  proposition  was  made  to  import  bloodhounds  from  Cuba, 
to  assist  in  conquering  the  invincible  handful  of  savages.  Now  be  it  un- 
derstood, this  project  was  an  emanation  entirely  from  the  brains  of  a  few 
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Flori(lianii)  mul  was  l»y  them  attnnptpH  to  ho  carried  into  rtFiu't ;  ulthough 
at  ih«  lim»»,  CO  f.ivoiirablc  niM>()[)i)rtiimi)  Utr  a«-ttiiif[  up  an  fxhibition  of 
flctitious  iiiD'izi'  and  aiiiiiiadwrrtntri  couM  iiui  lie  li>t  pitxH  hy  thiil  [)i>rtion 
(if  ihe  piilihc  press  oiipom-d  to  Iho  (■xi"*tinir  iidminiNtratioii  of  tfovcrmiifn'. 

Al)()iii  ill''  ist  of  Jiimiiiry.  IHtO,  a  urtidoiier  chnrti-rt'd  for  thi-  "hornbla 
piirpoBt'"  was  despalcdu'd  lo  t'liba  by  order  of  the  governor  ol"  Florida, 
wiinoiit  tilt  consent  or  knowledge  of  any  aetinjj  Ignited  StateH'  anthorilieii ; 
atid  presently  returned,  having  on  board  lhtr(y-fi^Kt  bloo<lliotni(l!<,  fnlU 
(/rowii  and  well-condilioned.  They  were  speeddy  put  upon  Ki-eiit  of  di- 
verH  Indian  scoutingf-parties,  bnt,  Btran||re  lo  tell,  from  some  eanse  or  other 
diNliknig  the  service,  they  refused  to  answer  the  expeetnlions  of  their  im- 
porters, and  proved  utterly  ineffittient.  Not  a  dog  eonld  be  widnced  to  op- 
erate at  all  against  the  Indians;  the  Semincdes  iii  particular  ap|ieared  lo 
be  a  species  of  game  the  Cuban  hounds  were  altogether  unaecualnnicd  to  , 
and  it  wo»ild  seem  they  had  no  denire  to  make  rare  additions  to  their  pre- 
vious  knowledge  in  hunting,  or  form  iliscuirsiveaeciniiintanees  witli  new  and 
stran{^e  objects— or  lend  their  countenance  in  any  way  tfi  such  unusual 
speculations  as  they  were  now  called  upon  to  cngag»!  in. 

Few  instances  are  recorded  of  Indians  exhibiting  the  tendenT  feelings; 
l)Ui  that  they  do  sometimes  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  appear  humai), 
would  seem  to  be  ovideiwed  in  the  following  case,  relaled  in  an  extractor 
a  klterfroin  an  dhcer  serving  in  Florida  about  these  days: — "We  lately 
played  \.\w  fimh ^ame  with  ai. other  Indian  encampment,  coming  upon  them 
silently,  in  the  night,  with  a  superior  force.  Leaving  Fort  Jupiter  about 
2  o'clock  III  the  morning,  we  arrived  at  their  village  just  previous  to  the 
breaking  of  day,  and  took,  without  the  slightest  ditHculty,  five  hundred 
and  twelvi^  of  the  banditti.  Colonel  Bankhead  is  now  in  pursuit  of  another 
body  of  tiieiii  under  Sam  Jones,  and  will,  without  doubt,  shortly  overtake, 
surround,  and  capture  the  whole  of  them.  C(donel  Twiggs  is  in  command 
1(1  wards  the  Atlantic,  and  has  his  head-quarters  at  Garey's  Ferry,  from 
whence,  we  understand,  he  is  sending  out  forces  sufficient  to  clear  that 
section  of  country  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  But  I  must  not  forget 
til  mention  to  you  a  singular,  though  perhaps  trifling,  circumstance,  which 
siirpri.scd  us  a  great  deal — being  nothing  less  than  an  Indian  exhibiting 
feeling ! — and  a  chief  and  great "  br'ive"  at  that.  You  might  have  learned, 
herei.jfore,  that  the  renowned  "Alligator"  and  his  band  delivered  them- 
selves up  at  Fort  Bassingerou  the  4th  of  last  April ;  well,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  were  as  follows :  Some  six  weeks  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  event,  a  scouting  party  of  ours  chanced  to  overtake  a  small 
body  cif  flying  Indians,  consisting  mostly  of  squaws  and  children — which 
were  of  course  captured  and  brought  in — when  one  of  the  children,  a 
sprightly  little  girl  of  six  years,  proved  to  be  the  "papoose,"  and  only 
child,  it  was  said,  of  Alligator.  This  chief  had  latterly  so  chosen  his  po 
sition,  and  disposed  his  force,  as  to  be  for  the  time  unapproachable ;  oecn- 
pyiii'T  with  light  canoes  the  miry,  shallow  creeks,  and  matted  brake.>i  upon 
tlieir  tiorders :  a  flag  was  sent  him  by  our  general,  which  he  fired  upon, 
and  refused  to  recognize;  but  it  seems  he  afterwards  relented,  for  he 
came  in  alone  and  requested  a  talk.  No  accommodation  of  di.iicnlties 
appeared  likely  to  be  arrived  al,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ari^ument 
his  little  daughter  was  shown  in  and  given  up  to  him.  Instantly  the  fierce 
savage  was  unmanned;  he  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms,  and  embraced 
her  Wi.n  tears;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after,  had  despatched  messengers 
with  a  command  to  his  troop  to  come  indiscriminately  in  and  surrender, 
which  they  did,  though  with  manifest  reluctance,  and  no  little  misgiving.'* 

In  fine,  this  war  lingered  along  for  nearly  six  yaars;  it  was  only  dis- 
posed ol  hardly,  and  by  piecemeal,  with  an  expense  of  much  suffering  and 
sorrow  to  all  in  any  way  therewith  connected ;  it  cost  the  United  States 
upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  money,  besides  the  lives  of  a  vast  number  ol 
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men,  HI  well  h»  xtine  o(  hor  ablest  oincers  and  most  valualiK  <  ;i)7^  „„, 
We  can  now  only  rrgrut  tlio  past,  and  pruparv  to  i|ii  ird  aKamtt  auytliiiin 
of  a  like  iiaturr  for  i\w  future.  LiuuttMianl  KuynoUli,  uf  IMarim>ii,  wan 
dfipatclii'il  hy  govfrnnunt  fi'oni  ('harlKHloii,  South  Carolina,  on  the  21  ti 
of  April,  liHvni)(  in  char({t>  the  principal  I'liibfs  and  head  men  of  i|i«  Ntni- 
Iholi-M,  with  their  faniilioH,  all  at  |i'ni;th  ({"therfd  togt'thnr  uii  that  drifadcl 
nnd  «<  liiiiir  (|<  hiyiMl  voyage  (*•  tla;  diHtanl  west.  In  the  iiainu  month  Hit- 
lioiiiir  of  [{cpit'sentativ)  M  voted  a  sword  to  {.'oloiiel  llenderNon,  com. 
niandiiiit  U  S.  M.('.,  for  tlu;  aldo  iuaiin«>r  in  \vhK:h  he  had  eomlucted  ilm 
<i|)eriiiii)nM  of  Ins  <'orp>t,  wlioH«  wervicen  he  had  vo'e  erred,  and  headed 
in  perMon  thronuh  an  arduoui*  caiiipai;{ii  in  Florida,  ('olunel  VVurtli,  an 
oflicer  alrccidy  Hoine\vh:tt  honouralily  di!Htin)(uitjli('d  in  the  luMtiiry  of  hn 
country 'n  nlni^rgleM,  wua  deputed  to  wind  up  the  details  of  this  painful  muj 
unprfcedeiited  affair.  In  his  liandH  Florida  a^^aiii  reouinud  her  c-ourxK  of 
improvement ;  and  under  hia  superintendence  lierHuil  was  finally  relieved 
of  those  terrihlu  band:*  of  misiruided  u'd-men,  who  had  so  long  uiid  so 
fearfully  Kcourged,  without  discriuiinatiun,  the  innocent  und  the  guilty 
within  her  borders. 

In  this  year  Clongrcss  adopted  several  important  measures;  some  of 
which,  beinj{  considered  of  a  political  character,  bade  fair  to  set  iidverse 
schools  of  [lolilicians  together  by  the  ears.  The  "  Distribution  of  the  Hur< 
plus  rt  venue  ainon^f  the  states,"  for  instance,  became  a  law;  and  while 
many  citizeiis  were  warmly  in  favour  of  su(di  a  disposition  of  the  public 
money,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  entire  correctness  and  utility  of  tiie  lu  i, 
others  were  us  completely  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  Nome  states  by 
their  legislatures  went  so  far,  even,  as  to  refuse  to  accept  of  their  portjoii 
of  the  public  funds;  while  the  little  but  spirited  eoinmnnweulih  ol  New- 
Hampshire  gneeringly  made  a  present  to  the  geiierid  government  of  the 
amount  falling  to  her. 

Another  cause  of  eom|daint  was  the  celebrated  "specie  circular." 
Owing  to  large  losses  incurred  in  the  land  otTlce,  from  the  depreciated 
character  of  western  and  southern  paper  currency  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  daily  growing  worse,  and  spreading  a  panic  in  every  direction),  the  guv- 
eminent  thought  it  necessary  in  self-defence  to  adopt  some  such  measure. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  July,  18.3(),  llie  receivers  of  public  money 
were  instructed  by  a  circular  from  the  Treasury  Department,  to  receive 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  or  that  whicli  was  immediately  convertible, 
in  payment  for  public  lands.  No  sales  were  allowed  to  be  made,  either, 
except  in  a  limited  degree,  and  to  those  who  should  become,  within  a  given 
period,  actual  settlers.  This  was  consid(;red  by  many  an  arbitrary  in 
fringement  upon  the  customary  way  of  doiiifr  things ;  a  bold  violation  ot 
an  established  practice — and  ilierefore  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 
IiKJeed,  so  great  was  the  clamou.  for  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  regulation, 
that  it  was  presently  found  necessary  to  be  very  greatly  modified. 

"The  removal  of  the  deposits"  was  another  political  firebrand  now  finally 
disposed  of.  Congress,  after  long  agony,  concluded  to  sanction  the  formerly 
much-reprobated  procedure;  and  thus  was  General  Jackson,  who  "as- 
sumed the  responsibility"  of  the  act — regardless  alike  of  remonstrances 
and  threats,  and  they  were  certainly  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  plentiful 
ness  the  most  remarkable — finally  exonerated  from  all  weight  of  Idame. 

In  December,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  Washington,  which  eon 
sumed  a  number  of  public  as  well  as  private  buildings.  The  United  Slates 
general  post-office,  and  that  of  Washington  city,  with  the  greater  purl  o, 
their  contents,  were  destroyed,  as  also  the  patent  office,  with  the  wliolt 
of  its  invaluable  collection  of  rare  and  curious  models  of  evety  description 

One  thought  for  the  departed. — In  Florida,  this  year,  of  massacre,  pes 
lilence,  and  famine,  a  thousand  men  were  slain,  with  proportionate  wumei 
and  children.    At  his  seat  near  Montpelier,  Virginia,  June  28tii.  ex-pret 
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Iderl  Jamct  Mndison  dird,  9.  85.     At  Red-lluok,  iieur  Nnw-York.  Kdward 
Livingmon,  lalo  Serrclary  of  Stato  for  iho  UiiiU'd  Statci,  ini.'iioKtr  10 
France,  ftc.     In  New-York,  (it-nrral  Jacob  Morton.     In  Hrooklvn,  New- 
York,  (;f)loncl  J.  M.  (Jiiinble,  of  the  Maiiiiu  Corps.     At  Sandy  Hill,  New 
York,  LifUtenant  tfovrrnor  Nathaniel  Pilchcr.      In  PeiniNylviinin,  «  88^ 
Hiahoi)  White,  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church.      On  Staten  I»l;ui(l,  Sepu  iiiImi 
t3ih,  at  the  age  of  HI,  (/'olonel  Aaron  liurr,  celebrated  an  a  politician.     In 
Indiana,  Clolonel  Francis  Vigo,  celebrated  as  a  patriot.     In  Texas,  at  the 
maasncre  of  the  Alamo,  March  Ist,  coloneW  Howie,  Travis,  and  Croekeil 
III  Delaware,  Governor  Bennett.     Of  the  Upiled  Stales'  Senate,  U.  II 
ColdftlMirough,  from  Maryland.     Uf  the  Ilonse  of  KenreMentativeH,  Messrs. 
DickHoii.  of  Mississippi;    Cofteo,  of  (Jeorgia;    ami  Kinnard,  of  Indiana 
111  I.iiiiftoM,  rSeorRe  Coleman  the  younfrer,  iiged  71.     In  Manchester,  Kng 
land.  Miidame   Malibran,  vocalist,  a:  '->8.     In  Kdinbnrgh,  Sir  J.  Sinclair 
In  (ternuiny,  Uaron  N.  M.  Uothschild,  millummrv,  of  London.     In  Koine, 
"the  holy  cily,"  ('itrdinal  Chevcrus,  formerly  of  HoNlon.     In  Paris,  I'Abbd 
Sieyes,  .c  88.     In  Frnnce,  during  the  monthof  November,  sixty-six  per- 
sons by  suicide.     At  Illyria,  in  exile,  Charles  X.,  formerly  kiii(»  of  France.  . 

A.  i>  1H37.— On  the  'till  of  March,  Mr.  Van  Uiireii,  of  New-York,  and 
Hicliard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  became  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United  .States.  This  result,  although  the  election  was  narrowly 
contested,  was  hntked  upon  as  a  triumph  of  the  Jackson-democracy  ;  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Van  IJuren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  con- 
tinuatiot,  of  that  of  his  predecessor.  His  cabinet  consisted  (jf  John  For- 
syth, of  (Jeoigia,  Secretary  of  State ;  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New -Ilainpshiie, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  .loel  K.  Poinsett,  of  Souih-Carolina,  Secretary 
of  War;  James  K.  Pauhling, of  New- York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Amos 
Kendall,  of  Kiuitucky,  Postmaster  General ;  Henjumin  F.  Hutler,  of  New- 
York,  Ait>)rney  General.  The  great  aim  of  the  "  favourite  son  of  New- 
York,"  seemed  unquestionably  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  "old 
hero ;"  and  to  an  undue  and  determined  pressure  upon  the  people  of  a  cer- 
tain democratic  nit-:'8nre,  having  in  view  a  further  "  reform  of  the  cur- 
rency," Mr.  Van  Buren  owes  his  subsequent  political  overthrow.  The 
whole  strcn^jth  of  the  paity  proved  insuMcient  to  sustain  the  weight  uf 
his  fatal  sub-treasuiy  scheme. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  times,  no  sooner  had  this  adminis- 
tration assumed  the  reins,  than  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of 
the  most  seveie  commercial  revulsions  ever  known.  Everywhere  in 
the  nation  a  fictitious  enlargement  of  business  had  been  permitted,  and 
now  the  reaction,  which  in  all  such  cases,  sooner  or  later  must  come, 
took  place  with  fearful  force.  As  early  as  1833  a  derangement  had 
be(  n  felt,  and  a  further  extension  of  business  upon  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion was  then  by  all  men  of  moderation  deprecated ;  but  (he  operations 
were  nevertheless  continued — i/nmense  importations  of  foreign  goods 
were  made — and  real  estate,  especially  lots  in  cities  and  towns,  went  up 
a  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in  many  eases  a  thousand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic value.  A  multitude  of  state  banks,  which  had  been  created  upon 
the  winding  up  of  the  mammoth  United  States'  institution,  were  likewise 
involved  in  the  manifold  speculations,  and  a  consequent  excessive  expan- 
sion of  their  currency  ensued,  contributing  to  make  matters  much  worse. 
Operations  of  great  magnitude  were  undertaken  by  companies  of  various 
discriplions,  chartered  and  unchartered ;  enormous  pui)lic  works  were 
commenced,  and  states  as  well  as  smaJer  compacts  were  involved.  Even 
staid  and  sober  individuals — men  holding  offices  of  trust  and  large  amounts 
of  government  funds — were  deluded  into  the  mad  vortex  of  the  day,  and 
all  committed  to  their  charge  was  speedily  dissipated. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New-York  suspended 
specie  payments ;  and  tho.se  in  the  country  on  every  sido  soon  after  foU 
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lowed  the  example.  The  fever  of  speculation  had  reached  its  crisis ;  and 
the  immense  and  unprecedented  "panic  of  '37"  was  inevitably  the  result 
So  vast  and  unusual  were  its  ramitications,  that  the  interposition  of  Con< 
gress  was  considered  alone  sufficient  to  save  the  country  from  indiscrimi- 
nate bankruptcy.  As  it  was,  during  the  short  space  of  three  weeits,  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  stopped 
payment;  and  a  list  of  failures,  including  only  the  more  considerable,  and 
omitting  a  multitude  of  lesser  note,  exhibits  a  total  amount  of  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  dollars.    "  All  credit,  all  confidence,  was  at  an  end." 

The  general  government  became  entangled  in  the  unusual  embarrass- 
ment, as  its  own  funds  were  for  the  most  part  parcelled  out  among  the 
repudiating  banks.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  summoned  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and 
here  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  parties  took  place,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  occacion  of  electing  a  speaker — the  administration 
proving  victorious  by  a  small  majority,  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Polk,  oi 
Tennessee.  The  president,  in  his  message,  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  proposition  of  measures  for  relief  of  the  country.  In  accordance  with 
his  recommendation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  disagree- 
able contingency.  Congress  passed  laws  immediately  for  preserving  invio- 
late the  integrity  of  government.  The  finance  committee  of  the  senate 
reported  four  bills,  viz : 

1.  To  suspend  payment  to  the  states  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  surplus 
revenue,  until  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  public  dues. 

3.  To  authorize  the  warehousing  in  bond  of  imported  goods,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

4.  To  effect  a  separation  of  the  fiscal  opeiations  of  government  from 
those  of  corporations  or  individuals. 

These  measures  were  readily  sanctioned  by  the  senate— but  in  thi 
house,  the  last-mentioned  one  failed. 

The  extra  session  concluded  its  labours  and  adjourned  on  the  16th  o 
October.  Six  weeks  thereafter,  on  the  1st  Monday  in  December,  as  usual 
the  members  reassembled,  and  commenced  their  regular  session.  The 
president,  in  his  opening  message,  still  dwelt  upon  the  currency,  and 
pressed  with  some  considerable  pertinacity  his  favourite  measure  "to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds."  The  gentle- 
men of  the  house,  as  if  to  relieve  the  sad  and  monotonous  character  of 
their  proceedings,  presently  broke  into  an  entirely  novel  and  exhilerating 
course  of  action.  At  the  commencement  of  its  session,  the  House  had 
passed  a  resolutioa  that  all  petitions  relative  to  the  subject  of  slavery 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  read,  and  without  further  notice 
of  any  kind.  During  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  House,  Mr.  Adams^  who 
had  teen  very  much  opposed  to  that  resolution,  thus  addressed  the 
chair: 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  signed  hy  slaves; 
will  it  be  in  order,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  present  it  ?" 

The  effect  produced  by  this  question  upon  the  members  from  theslave- 
holdmg  states,  needs  not  to  be  described.  A  tumult  arose ;  some  were 
for  expelling  Mr.  Adams  outright ;  others  were  satisfied  with  the  milder 
expedient  of  a  vole  of  censure-  Many  were  the  resolutions  tendered  to 
the  House,  some  with  and  some  without  preambles,  but  ail  denouncing 
the  man  who  would  dare  to  present  a  petition  from  slaves,  or  one  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  debate  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  the 
resolutions  fell  fast  one  upon  the  other,  and  several  hours  already  had 
elapsed,  when  Mr.  A,,  a  tranquil  listener  all  this  time,  and  as  if  in  nowise 
concerned  in  the  matter,  rose  quietly  and  observed. 
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"  That  he  had  only  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  present  the  paper — 
that  so  far  from  being  for  the  abolition  of  8lavery«  it  prayed  for  its  con< 
tinuance — and  that,  in  addition,  it  prayed  that  he,  Mr.  Adams,  and  all  the 
other  abolitionists  in  Congress,  might  he  expelled  therefrom." 

Ifpon  this  Htatemcnt,  the  uproar  was  increased  tenfold  ;  the  defenders 
of  tlie  twenty-first  rule  became  sensible  of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the 
whole  aflfair,  and  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  storm,  and  turn  the  tables,  by 
insisting  upon  "  tbe  dignity  of  Congress"  and  so  forth. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  debate  arising  out  of  this  affair  lasted  three 
days  longer,  and  at  last  ended  in  a  compromise,  when  it  was  voted  by  a 
large  majority,  that  slaves  had  no  right  to  petition,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  present  such  a  petition  would  be  deemed  disorderly,  and  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution.  It  appeared  subsequently,  that  the  paper  creating 
this  disturbance  had  been  got  up  in  Virginia,  and  was  signed  by  some 
free  blacks,  and  transmitted  to  .1.  Q.  Adams  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
insulting  him. 

Washington,  this  season,  was  all  astir  with  novelties.  Early  in  the 
year,  a  deputation  cf  "  braves  "  from  the  Sioux,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Far  West,  arrived,  as  well  on  a  visit  to  the  seat  of  government  as  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  United  Stales. 
They  of  course  attracted  no  little  attention  in  the  city  of  '♦  magnificent 
dista  .es  ,;"  indeed,  they  were  altogether  as  remarkable  a  collection  of 
the  sons  of  the  forest,  as  had  perhaps  ever  before  been  seen  there  together 
at  one  time.  They  partook  in  an  unusual  degree  of  the  character  of 
"  lions ;"  being  represented  as  thinking  themselves  of  very  considerable 
consequence,  if  not  in  a  mental,  certainly  in  a  physical  point  of  view. 
At  all  events,  they  bestowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pains  upon  their 
personal  appearance,  whenever  about  to  attend  one  of  the  many  levees 
to  which  they  were  invited.  Paint,  of  the  most  glaring  colors,  was  pro- 
fusely  '  "flowed  upon  their  herculean  frames  and  brawny  faces — the  for- 
mer bei-.g  about  as  nearly  denuded  as  that  of  a  fashionable  belle  at  a 
ball— und  particular  care  being  taken,  usually,  to  mark  a  ferocious  black 
ring  around  either  their  mouth  or  one  eye.  The  names  of  these  dandy- 
savages,  as,  indeed,  those  of  others,  are  considered  among  themselves 
indicative  of  character :  they  are  at  least  curious,  and  are  here  appended, 
as  copibd  from  the  treaty  with  our  government  which  they  signed  in 
Washington  prior  to  leaving  : 

his 

The  Upsetting  Wind  X  ;  Grey  Iron  X  ;  Big  Thunder  X  ;  Walking  Buf- 

mark, 

(alo  X  ;  Good  Road  X  ;  Standing  Cloud  x  ;  Afloat  X  ;  White  Man  Xi 
Iron  Cloud  X  ;  He  that  comes  last  X  ;  He  that  shakes  the  earth  X 
The  Son  of  Handsome  Voice  X  ;  The  Dancer  X  ;  The  Big  Iron  X 
He  that  runs  pfter  the  clouds  X  ;  The  Red  Road  X  ;  The  Bad  Hail  X 
The  Eagle  Head   X  ;  Be  that  stands  on  both  sides  X  ;  The  Walking 
Circle  X  ;  The  Red  Lodge  X . 
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Nan-che-hing-ga,  "  The  No  Henri ;"  Ne-o-mun-ne,  "  The  Walking 
Rjiin;"  Wah-che-mun-ne,  "The  Parlizaii;"  '' Tah-ro-hon,  "Plenty  ol 
Meat." 

SACS  OF  MISSOURI 

Ar-ca-qm,  "The  Porcupine;"  Cha-ca-pe-wa,  '^The  Standing  Day;' 
Po-ca-ma,  "  The  Plumb  ; "  No-po-cah-wa,  "  Tlie  Wolf;"  Am-r,o-ni,  "  The 
Swallow  ;"  Haw-che-ke-soge,  "  He  who  strikes  in  war.". 

GRAND  PAWNKE  BAND. 

Shouk-ka-ke-he-gah,  "The  Horse  Chief;"  La-char-ce-tau-rooki,  "  1  if, 
F'earless  ;"  La-doo-kee-ah,  "  Buffalo  Bull ;"  Ah-shaw-wah-rooksle,  "  The 
Medicine  Horse." 

PAWNEE  TAPAOE  BAND. 

La-kee-too-we-ra-sha,  "The  Little  Chief;"  Lapa-koora-cha,  "Principal 
Partizan  ;"  Loo-ra-we-recoo,  "  Bird  that  goes  to  war  ;"  Si-la-coosh-ca-roo- 
mah-ah,  "  Parlizan  that  sings." 

HKPUBLICAN  PAWNEE  BAND. 

Ah-shaw-la-cnots-ah.  "  Mole  in  the  forehead;"  La-shaw-le-staw-hich, 
"The  Man  Chief;"  La-we-recoo-re-shaw-we,  "The  War  Chief;"  Ye-ah- 
ke-ra-le-re-coo,  "  The  Cheyenne." 

PAWNEE  LOITPS. 

Le  ^haiv-loo-Ia-lc-hoo,  "The  Big  Chief;"  So-loc-to-hoo-la,  "Handsome 
Pipe  in  his  hand  ;"  La-toa-he-cools-ta-shaw-no,  "The  Brave  Chief;"  Shar 
e-tar-rush,  "  The  Ill-natured  Man." 

OTTOK  TRIBE. 

Waw-eo-ne-.iah,  "  He  who  surrounds ;"  No-way-ke-sog-e, "  He  who  strikes 
two  at  once;"  Kaw-no-waij'ivaw-nap,  "Loose  pipe  stem;"  We-kee-rootaw 
"  He  who  exchanges." 

OMAHAW  TRIBE. 

Ki-kee-gah-wa-shu-.ihe,  "  The  Brave  Chief;"  Om-pa-ion^-gak,  "  The  Big 
Elk;"  Sha-da-nou-ne.  "There  he  goes;"  Nombah-mon-ne,  "He  who 
walks  double." 

Mufh  has  been  said  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  the  United  States' 
government  in  wresting  from  the  aborigines  their  lands,  and  forcing  the 
removal  of  the  "unfoitunate  people"  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Fault- 
finders are  generally  wrong ;  those  who  have  grumbled  upon  this  subject 
particularly  so.  By  reference  to  state  papers,  at  Washington,  ii  will  be 
found  that  the  utmost  vjilue  has  always  beer,  paid  the  savages  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  their  possessions  east  of  th«3  great  river— and  their  coni- 
foriable  establishment  upon  the  western  side  in  all  cases  guaranteed  them. 
The  Sioux,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  transfer  to  the  United  States 
what  claim  they  had  to  about  five  millions  of  acres  east  of  the  "father 
of  waters  ;"  and  in  consideratioii  therefor,  received,  in  proper  instalments, 
•^1,000,000.  The  Winnebagoes,  shortly  after,  disposed  also  of  their  right 
and  title,  except  for  huuting  purposes,  to  a  strip  running  back  twenty 
u'ilcs  from  the  river,  and  received  for  the  same,  the  very  comfortable  bo- 
nus of  $1,500,000.  A  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  general  gor\'eriiinent 
paid  to  the  Clierokees,  upon  their  leaving  the  state  of  Georgia,  $5,000,000! 
The  tribo  at  that'tiiTie  numbering  so  few  that  the  average  for  each  man 
was  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars — besides  a  free  transportation  to  an 
equally  rich  ai.d  extensive  domain  farther  west,  in  the  wiiich  they  were 
comfortably  established;  and  their  freedom  from  inteiference  or  a^gres 
siun  at  the  hands  of  hostile  or  more  powerful  tribes  was  made  dfiiibty 
certain,  by  their  being  stUl  publicly  recognized  as  under  the  protection  ol 
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>}i»  United.  States.  Yet,  what  an  uproar  waa  there  raised  on  that  occa- 
%m\ !  Scarcely  an  opponent  of  the  president  or  his  party,  but  at  once 
denounced,  in  terms  the  most  unqualified,  the  cruelty,  barbarism  and 
injustice  of  the  administration,  in  inducing  in  those  unsophisticated  and 
si:  ,ile  Indiana  a  determination,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  to  "desert  their 
fat',   -'s  bones!" 

Michigan  was  at  this  session  of  Congress  admitted  a  state ;  making  the 
twenty-sixth,  and  twice  the  original  number  declaring  for  independence 
ill  the  year  '76— doubling  the  number  in  half  a  century,  and  trebling  the 
population.  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Norvell  appeared  as  senators  from  the 
new  state,  and  being  duly  qualified,  took  their  seats.  Mr.  Crary  was  her 
first  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  pleasant  town  of  Alton,  Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  riot, 
resulting  m  bloodshed,  unhappily  occurred  in  the  month  of  November. 
It  appears,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lo^ejoy,  an  abolitionist,  with  a  few  others 
holding  similar  opinions,  had  resolved  upon  establishing  a  paper  in  this 
place,  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  principles  and  their  peculiar  views. 
The  majority  of  citizens  being  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  duly  notified 
the  reverend  gentleman  and  his  friends,  that  they  would  not  he  allowed 
to  carry  into  effect  their  intentions.  Instead  of  regarding  this  expression  of 
"  public  opinion,"  they  inconsiderately  determined  tq  continue  their  ope- 
rations.  The  press  and  printing  materials  were  landed,  and  carefully  stored 
in  a  large  stone  warehouse  near  the  wharf,  in  which  it  was  understood 
Mr.  L.  and  his  friends  had  determined  to  make  a  stand,  and  were  prepared 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  to  defend  their  property.  Night  had  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  the  populace,  with  shouts  and  missiles,  made  their  appear- 
ance before  the  stronghold  of  the  misguided  religionists ;  here  they  de- 
manded entrance  and  a  parley  ;  which  being  of  course  refused,  they  com- 
menced, in  some  sort,  an  assault  upon  the  building.  Now,  to  complete 
the  folly  of  its  inmates,  a  shot  was  fired  from  an  upper  window,  which 
look  effect  in  the  mob,  mortally  wounding  one  said  to  be  merely  a  specta- 
tor. Fireballs  were  thereupon  furnished  to  the  assailants,  who  hurled 
them  from  every  direction  upon  the  roof  of  the  store-house,  and  a  fire  was 
speedily  kindled  in  several  places.  Fire-arms  were  also  procured,  and 
the  slaying  of  the  stranger  was  soon  to  be  avenged.  Perceiving  too 
late  that  h's  fortress  was  untenable,  Mr.  L.  attempted  to  escape — but  fell, 
before  taking  many  steps,  pierced  with  bullets.  His  associates  yielded 
themselves  up,  and  were  suffered  to  depart  unharmed  •  hut  the  mischiov- 
ous  press  and  types,  which  had  mainly  caused  .'he  tro  ■'  '  ,  vvere  instantly 
carted  down  to  the  river's  bank,  and,  being  broken  in  fjieces,  were  sunk, 
some  forty  fathoms  deep. 

Treaties  were  this  year  c  icluded  with  a  number  of  half-civilized  and 
barbarous  nations  ;  i.  e.,  the  American  Indians,  modern  Greece,  Siam, 
and  Muscat.  By  the  very  liberal  and  enlightened  interference  of  the 
ruling  European  powers,  Greece  had  lately  bee;!  ..;scued  frem  the  unwar- 
rantable usurpation  and  galling  thraldom  of  the  Turks.  A  goveninient 
had  been  organized  for  the  Greeks,  and  King  Otho  set  upon  the  throno. 
\\\  accredited  agent  of  the  United  States  had  been  established  in  Athens, 
near  the  court  of  his  majesty  ;  and  a  commercial  arrangement  was  now 
negotiated  between  the  two  countries,  reflecting  honour  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  liberal  policy  which  dictated  it. 

At  the  royal  city  of  Bankok,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  was  concluded,  between  Edmund  Roberts  on  the 
pari  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Chair  Phaya  Phraklang.  first 
minister  of  state  for  his  magnificent  majesty  of  the  kingdom  aforesaid. 
It  was  there  done  on  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  year  Pi- 
marong-chakara-sok  ("of  the  dragon"),  and  here  finally  ratified  bv  hia 
excellency  Martin  Van  Bnren,  on  toe  24th  of  June. 
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Wiih  tlie  subhine  Sultan  of  Muscat,  Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  another  equahv 
iinporlant  negoliation  was  eiiiored  into,  ai  the  royal  palace,  on  the  sixth 
day  of  ihe  Moon  Saniada  Alaured,  in  the  year  Allliajra  ;  and  an  agree- 
inent  was  finally  effected,  allbrdnig  much  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Va> 
rious  prtisents  of  importance  were  transmitted  by  his  affable  majesty 
Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  to  his  excellency  Martin  Van  Burcn:  but  us  they  could 
not  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  this  govercriient  be  accepted  by 
him,  they  were  partly  placed  in  the  National  Institute  at  Washington,  and 
otherwise  properly  disposed  of.  A  due  acknowledgment  being  rendered 
in  form,  the  friendly  feeling  existing  De'aveeii  the  respective  nations  may 
now  be  considered  firmly  establishes. 

Obituary. — The  ordeal  of  death  by  water  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  year.  The  ships  Bristol 
and  Mexico  were  wrecked  upon  Kar  Rockaway  and  Hempstead  beach, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lives  lost,  though  the  vessels  were  within  a 
cable's  length  of  land.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  vessel,  the  unfortunate 
passengers  were  mostly /ro^en  <o  death  before  yielding  themselves  to  the 
raging  surf.  Men  fell  from  the  rigging  stiff,  into  the  waves,  and  were 
washed  upon  shore  with  their  eyes  open,  staling  frightfully  into  theeoiin. 
tenauce  of  the  beholder.  Women  lay  upon  the  sand  hardened  into  ice. 
with  their  infants  frozen  to  their  breasts  ;  the  faces  of  the  children  being 
drawn  awry,  with  tear-drops  still  upon  their  cheeks,  as  if  they  perished 
in  the  act  of  crying.  One  little  girl  was  picked  up  holding  a  half-euten 
cake  to  her  lips — another  with  her  knees  bent,  and  hands  clasped  up- 
ward. A  stalwart  negro,  apparently  a  sailor,  was  found  with  a  most 
agonized  and  terrible  expression  of  countenancte — as  if  his  soul  had  fled 
with  cursing  and  defiance.  The  steamship  Home,  from  New-York  to 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Halteras,  in  July,  and 
ninety  lives  were  sacrificed — an  extremely  limited  number  escaping.  The 
ship  was  entirely  new,  but  so  slightly  made,  that  in  the  short  space  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  her  striking,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vesssel  remained 
visible.  Died,  in  June,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North-Carolina,  s  83. 
At  Schenectady,  Ex-Governor  Yates,  of  New-York.  Also,  Hon.  Henry 
R.  Storrs,  of  New-York.  In  Maryland,  Governor  Kent,  je  58.  At  Bos- 
ton, T.  G.  Fessenden,  editor.  In  Paris,  Major  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 
In  Windsor  Castle,  20th  June,  William  IV.  of  England,  m  73.  In  London, 
Lord  William  Seymour;  General  Sir  John  Smith,  and  Admiral  Dacres. 
Also,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  Esq.,  "  the  clown."  In  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adoj. 
phus  IV.,  ex-king. 

A.  D.  1838. — In  the  executive  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  o( 
this  year,  alluding  to  the  peciniiary  embarrassments  of  the  nation  the  year 
previous,  the  president  remarked ;  "  The  industry  and  prudence  of  the 
citizens,  are  gradually  relieving  them  from  the  disabilities  under  which  so 
many  of  them  have  laboured ;  judicious  legislation,  and  the  natural  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  country,  have  afforded  wise  and  timely  aid  to 
private  enterprise ;  and,  together  with  the  activity  always  charactnristit 
of  the  people,  have  already,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  the  business  of  tlic 
land  to  resume  its  usual  and  profitable  channel." 

In  relation  further  to  financial  affairs,  his  excellency  took  occasion 
again  warmly  to  urge  upon  public  attention  that  celebrated  Sub-Treasury 
system,  which  was  intended  to  provide  so  effectually  for  the  colleclioii. 
safe-keeping,  transfer,  ai^d  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  By  thi= 
favourite  measure,  the  president  designed  the  public  money  should  bi 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  keeping  of  banks,  and  placed  mtlie  hand;^ 
of  certain  receivers-general,  to  be  appointed  in  various  quarters  of  Cn 
Union,  and  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unitt-i: 
States.  On  the  29th  of  March,  the  Senate  again  passed  the  bill,  by  u  vott 
of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five,  this  being  a  lesser  majority  by  four  votes 
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Jhan  it  receiveJ  on  the  previous  teat.  In  the  House,  after  a  long  and 
stnriny  debate,  on  tlie  22d  of  April  the  bill  was  again  negatived,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  nays  against  one  hundred  and  eleven  yeaa  declaring 
It  for  this  session  hopelessly  lost. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  the  banks  tliroughout  the  country  concluded, 
generally,  to  resume  specie  payments  ;  but  in  the  course  of  sixty  days 
thereafter,  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Pliiiadeipiiia  resolvei'  again  to  sus- 
pend, and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  interior  banks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  those  of  most  of  the  slates  south  ind  west.  The 
banks  of  New- York,  however,  and  New- England,  continued  to  pay  specie, 
and  fulfil  all  demands  against  them. 

A  special  messenger  was  despatched  by  govenimtnt  this  year,  to  Lon 
don,  f(tr  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  settling  up  a  somewhat  curious 
affair.  James  Smithson,an  FIiiglislima;i,  wealthy  ande(;centric,  or  rather 
philanthropic,  dying  without  near  kin,  it  was  found  upon  examination  of 
his  will  that  he  had  bequeathed  the  great  balance  of  his  property,  .£100,000, 
to  the  American  government,  ft)r  the  purpose  of  founding  in  the  United 
States  an  institution  "  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  men."  Although  difTiculty  was  apprelieoded  with  the  courts  of 
law  in  England  relative  to  this  bequest,  noiu^  was  experienced.  Distant 
connexions  of  the  very  liberal  and  worthy  testator  raised  objections,  it  is 
true,  and  attempted  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  will  by  asserting  a  want 
of  sane  mind  in  its  maker;  but  the  British  probate  judges,  as  well  as  the 
master  of  the  rolls  refused  to  entertain  their  complaints,  and  an  order 
was  finally  given  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  American  agent,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  deceased  philanthropist.  It  may  appear 
strange,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  carry  into  effect  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  this  munificent  donation;  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  re- 
ceival  of  tlie  money,  yet  the  combined  wisdom  and  discrimination  of  the 
great  body  of  gentlemen  composing  both  houses  of  Congress,  has  only 
been  able  to  place  the  cash  at  interest.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, called  upon  the  learned  of  the  nation  for  their  written  opin- 
ions and  advice  in  this  matter,  but  no  one  was  able  to  submit  a  satisfactory 
plaii  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  specifications  and  desires  of  the  truly 
great  Mr.  Smithson. 

Troubles  on  the  Canadian  iVontier  now  Logan  to  attract  considerable 
altciiiion.  For  some  years  previous  to  ihis,  the  Lower  Canada  legisla- 
ture had  been  annually  embroiled  by  means  of  a  close  and  acrid  division 
I)  tween  the  ancient  French,  or  liberal,  and  modern  English,  or  royalist 
parties.  Monsieur  Papineau,  speaker  of  tl.e  Assembly  was  at  the  same 
time  cfiitor  of  a  violent  anti-government  newspaper  ;  and  his  friends  being 
latterly  in  majority,  had  refused  to  vote  the  usual  supplies  for  support 
of  her  majesty's  appointed  officers.  Tliis  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
.\n  outbreak  occurred  in  the  city  of  Montreal  in  November,  18.37,  between 
two  parties  of  the  rival  populace,  in  which  blood  was  shed  ;  the  niililary 
attempted  to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  were  resisted  with  violence; 
drums  beat  to  arms  in  every  French  quartier  directly,  and  the  liberalists 
niiirshalled  themselves  to  the  number  of  near  three  thousand,  under  Papi- 
neau and  oiieT.  S.  Brown, abrawling  sort  of  person,  an  American,  wlio  had 
!;■'  an  active  part  in  the  original  street  affray.  Tliey  commenced  forti- 
fying themsleves  in  an  old  French  fort  near  St.  DtMiis;  but  presently  sus- 
tained a  vigorous  attack  from  the  queen's  forces,  which,  however,  were 
speedily  coninelled  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  next  affair  re- 
sulted very  differently;  Colonel  VVetherall  attacked  the  insuigents  at  St. 
Charles,  and  completely  routed  them  ;  his  own  Iops  was  but  tri!lin<r,  while 
thai  of  the  adverse  party  was  two  huiidicd  killed,  many  wotimled  and 
prisoners,  and  the  town  which  harboured  them  liestroyed.  The  '■  rebel" 
leaders,  including  Doctors  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  Cote,  escaped,  and  a 
34 
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reward  was  set  upon  their  heads.  The  fearful  close  of  the  rebellion  in 
that  region,  was  at  St.  Eustache— where  the  houses  in  which  the  de- 
luded  liberalists  had  taken  refuge  were  surrounded  in  the  night  and  burn- 
ed over  them,  while  those  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames  were 
shot  down,  or  bayoneited  without  mercy. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  in  the  Lower  Province,  the  lurid 
glare  of  similar  scenes  was  bursting  forth  in  the  Upper.  WillJHm  L. 
Macitenzie,  for  a  number  of  years  editor  of  a  factious  paper  in  Toronto, 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested  on  behalf  of  the  government.  Receiving 
timely  information  of  this  proceeding,  he  made  his  escape,  and  at  once 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  It  is  said  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that 
place  and  neighbourhood  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  sys. 
tern  by  which  they  were  controlled ;  and  as  there  was  at  that  time  but  a 
handful  of  British  troops  in  the  garrison  or  at  the  nearest  posts,  tlie  city 
might  in  all  probability  have  been  seized  without  the  least  difficulty,  hih] 
Governor  Head  himself  made  a  prisoner.  But  alas,  for  the  insurr.  c  tion- 
ists  and  all  their  new-blown  hopes  !  although  a  thousand  men  at  once  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  agitator,  and  spiritedly  marched  to  his  camp,  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  city,  the  all-important  •irne  was  spent  in  idle 
braggadocio  and  dallying,  and  the  cause  forever  runieci.  Thore  lagged  the 
"rebels"  and  their  coward  leader,  within  sight  almost,  of  a  well-supplied 
arsenal  and  the  most  admirable  fortifications,  until  a  fresh  body  of  troops, 
with  an  active  commander,  had  time  to  arrive  from  below.  Thencefor- 
ward  the  history  of  their  operations  presents  nothing  bul  ■>.  "  stale,  un- 
profitable" account.  Colonel  Moodie  was  shot,  it  is  (rue,  in  a  son  of 
running  fight ;  and  this  event,  perhaps  so  frightened  oi  so  satisfied  the 
riotous  revollers,  that  they  threw  down  their  firms  and  opposition  and 
quietly  submitted  to  their  former  masters. 

The  subsequent  attempts  of  the  few  who  had  refused  the  proff'cred 
amnesty,  or  were  inimicable  to  it,  are  only  characterized  by  the  extrem- 
ities of  imprudence  and  folly :  but  as  the  American  government  was 
nearly  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  thereby,  a  passing  review  oi 
the  events,  may  be  considered  worth  while.  At  the  outset,  we  may  re- 
mark that,  perhaps,  no  misfortune  so  great  as  success  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  waited  upon  the  motley  company  of  enthusiasts  who  now, 
for  a  short  period,  so  often  attempted  the  invasion  of  the  Canadas.  Tiie 
game  was  in  reality  not  worth  the  waste  of  powder. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1837,  twenty-eight  men,  principally  Ca- 
nadians, with  one  Rensellaer  Van  Rensellaer,  an  American,  and  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  afore-meniioned  leader,  went  upon  Navy  Island  and 
established  anew  a  camp.  Here  they  issued  their  maniiestoes,  callinpf 
upon  the  patriots  of  Canada,  and  all  others  who  might  be  friendly  to  their 
cause,  to  join  them.  In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  volunteers  appeared  ;  some  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
some  from  Canada,  whilj  all  brought  with  them  a  greater  or  lesser  supply 
oi  arms  and  ammunition.  On  the  29th  of  December,  the  steamboat  Car- 
oline was  transferred  from  BuflTalo  to  Schlosser  landing,  the  design  hrii'i^ 
to  ply  her  between  that  po'ut  a'ld  Navy  Island  as  a  ferry-boat.  For  one 
day  she  p>ssed  back  and  lorth,  and  «,  >s  mooied  at  night  before  the  ware- 
house at  Schlosser;  but  about  midnight  the  watch  on  board  wa*  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  boat  with  mufllcd  oars,  apparently  full  of  men.  The 
Car.)line  was  boarded  and  her  crew  quickly  overpowered,  one  or  two 
being  killed  and  several  wounded  ;  she  was  then  cut  from  her  fastenings 
and  towed  out  into  the  stream,  where  she  was  set  on  fire  and  deserted 
by  her  captors.  The  boat  drifted  slowly  down  towards  the  rapids,  while 
the  increasing  light  of  its  conflagration  shot  up  in  flaming  streania,  until 
all  was  finally  lost  in  the  fearful  plunge  over  the  Niagara.  Twelve  per- 
lons  connected  with  the  boat  were  reported  missing  ;  supposed  to  liave 
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oeeii  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  and  loHt  with  the  liont  ir<  going  over 
ihti  ihIIs.  The  next  morning,  but  a  few  burnt  and  cliarrt-d  reinuins  (rf 
tliu  vossel  were  discernible  floating  with  the  eddies  beneaiii  the  cataract. 

Tiiis  affair  was  the  instant  cause  of  difHculty  between  chief  authorities 
at  Washington  and  the  Eiigiiiih  charg6  d'afVaires.  Colonel  M'Nab,  com- 
manding her  Britannic  majesty's  forces  at  Chippewa,  had  avowed  hi* 
responsibility  for  the  cutting  out  of  the  Caroline — and  a  public  meeting 
at  Buffalo  thereupon  demanded  reparation  for  the  injury  at  the  hands  of 
government.  Mr.  Secretary  Forsyth  without  delay  intimated  to  Mr.  Fox, 
the  British  envoy,  that  redress,  and  a  discountenance  of  the  proceeding, 
would  be  necessary.  The  royal  minister  at  first  stammered  a  little  in  at- 
tempting justification  :  but  it  was  soon  made  plain  that  the  "  rebels"  had 
ui  possession  a  quantity  of  arms  belonging  to  the  American  government— 
iiiid  then  it  became  his  turn  to  assume  the  style  dictatorial,  and  tell  what 
would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Forsyth  to  do.  President  Van  Buren  then 
issued  a  proclamation,  denouncing  altogether  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, and  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  in  the  United  Slates  strictly  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality.  Generals  Scott  and  Wool,  with  United  States'  mar- 
shal Garrow,  and  a  body  of  regulars,  were  sent  to  guard  the  frontier  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  United  States.  The  public  property  which 
had  been  abstracted  was  speedily  recovered,  and  important  arrests  of  the 
insurgents  made — thongli  this  last  measure  was  rendered  of  little  effect  by 
their  being  all  bailed  out  of  durance  by  their  infatuated  friends,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  security  demanded. 

Tlie  patriot  encampment  upon  Navy  Island  was  sustained  just  a  month, 
and  then  broken  up.  It  was  reported  a  large  fijrce  of  British  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  village  opposite,  and  batteries  upon  both  sides  of  the  river 
were  erected,  balls  and  shells  being  at  intervals  cast  idly  back  and  forth. 
No  attack,  however,  was  made,  and  nothing  accomplished  by  either  party. 
The  patriot  commanders  in  the  middle  of  January  went  into  retiraoy,  hav- 
ing with  much  judgment  ci  mmended  the  forces  under  them  to  their  own 
discretion.  But  the  excitement  was  not  by  any  means  allayed,  or  the  sub- 
ject allowed  to  rest.  A  Mr.  T.  J.  Sutherland  assumed  the  vacant  general- 
ship, and  forthwith  embarked  largely  in  the  proclamation  business  ;  his 
documents  were  published  from  no  particular  head-quarters,  but  all  the 
world  was  notified,  in  the  loudest  possible  manner,  that  the  downfall  of 
British  rule  in  Canada  was  at  hand  ;  and  all  those  whose  hearts  were  i  '^w 
burnnig  to  participate  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of  effecting  the  same, 
were  called  upon  to  come  and  join  his  standard,  or  the  golden  opportu- 
nity would  be  forever  lost. 

Some  hundreds  of  individuals  were  found  ready  to  volunteer  for  the  new 
army,  and  we  next  hear  of  their  pitching  upon  a  small  island  for  reiidez- 
vouz,  which  was  situated  in  the  river  near  Detroit,  and  known  by  the  im- 
posing name  of  Gibraltar.  Names  are  not  things,  however,  and  this  island 
was  quite  unlike  its  dignified  patronymic ;  for,  although  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  fighting  men,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety  stand  of 
arms,  were  stationed  upon  it,  they  thought  proper  to  evacuate  the  premises 
without  striking  a  blow.  They  made  use  of  their  boats  to  escape  to 
the  American  main-land,  upon  hearing  that  a  large  force  of  British  regulars 
was  about  to  attack  them  t'roni  the  other  side.  Colonel  Worth,  with  iiis 
command,  stood  ready  upon  the  shore  to  receive  them,  and  iu  the  coolest 
and  most  gentlemanly  manner  possible,  deprived  them  of  their  arms  and 
ammimiiioM,  and  then  peruatted  their  departure,  in  perfect  freedom, 
whithersoever  they  listed.  This  interesting  occurrence  took  place  at)out 
the  24th  of  January. 

About  the  1st  of  February,  it  was  reported  in  Detroit  that  the  patriots 
had  reorganized  ;iiiew,  and  were  now  about  to  make  a  sudden  and  over- 
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whelming  attack  upon  Fort  Maiden.  All  the  border  Trom  M.c'nilimacki. 
nac  to  Buffalo  on  one  side,  and  from  Sar.dwioh  lo  Lake  K^eniphrema((oo 
on  the  oilier,  was  conBequenlly  in  a  "tato  of  uproar  and  rising.  A  British 
colonel.  Prince,  becoming:  highly  excited  by  the  thousand  rumours  that 
reached  hi'  i  from  every  side,  marched  with  hot  haste,  first  from  Sandwich 
down  to  A.iiherstsburg,  and  then  from  Amherstsburg  back  again  to  Sand- 
wich. At  this  latter  place,  most  sad  to  relate,  he  encountered  and  cap- 
tured u  number  of  Canadian  citize.^s  under  arms,  without  his  command. 
Instantly  they  were  seized,  non-resisting,  and  the  perfection  of  brutality 
was  by  him  upon  them  exercised — happily  for  human  nature,  without 
being  countenanced,  eventually,  by  his  superior  officers.  The  helpless 
wretches  whom  he  had  taken,  were  ordered,  without  a  show  of  trial  or  in- 
quiry, to  "run  for  their  lives"  between  his  columns  of  grenadiers— and  ol 
course  they  fell,  before  proceeding  many  yards,  riddled  with  wounds. 

While  such  disgraceful  e.onis  were  permitted  to  transpire  in  Canada, 
we  are  happy  to  stale  that  very  different  scenes  were  being  enacted  on 
the  opposite  shore,  though  having  precisely  the  same  end  in  view,  viz., 
the  quelling  of  llie  "rebellion."  The  American  general,  Brady,  had  ap' 
prehended  a  considerable  body  of  the  infatuated  people  under  arms,  in  '.he 
excited  neigiibourhood,  and,  after  depriving  them  of  their  warlike  wea- 
pons, in  which  certainly  consisted  their  power  of  doing  harm,  sent  thorn 
quietly  about  their  business.  General  VVool,  also,  without  the  spilling  of 
blood,  in  the  month  of  March,  as  far  down  as  Alburgli  Springs,  in  Ver- 
mont, captured  the  celebrated  leaders,  Drs.  Nelson  and  Cote,  with  six 
hundred  well  equipped  men-at-arms.  In  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  the  pa. 
triot  leaders.  Dr.  Duncombc  and  General  Alexander  M'Leod,  with  Col- 
onels Theller  and  Dodge,  had  either  hu:i\  taken  and  held  strongly  to  bail 
for  good  behaviour,  or  forced  to  a  constan'  flight  for  safety. 

The  thirsters  after  glory  were  in  reality  in  a  sad  predicament.  Theii 
quondam  general,  Sutherland,  liaving  the  largest  sliiire  of  bravery,  witj' 
the  merest  modicum  of  wisdom,  was  twice  apprehended — the  second  timi 
In  violation  of  his  bonds—and  he  was  consequently  transferred  to  a  To 
ronto  prison,  to  await  there  for  a  brief  space,  a  trial  with  but  one  appar 
ently  possible  termination — the  gallows.  He  was,  with  a  few  others 
tried  summarily  for  invasion,  treason,  etc.,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  If. 
be  hung.  The  apparition  of  death  in  such  a  shocking  form,  staring  him 
so  closely  in  the  face,  was  too  much  for  even  his  quintescent  bravery: 
and  so  he  attempted  to  escape  the  dreadful  doom  by  a  resort  to  suicide. 
Alas,  for  even  that  most  pitiable  of  priviliges  !  it  was  denied  him;  he 
was  discovered  in  a  state  of  synciope  in  his  cell,  aft^r  having  opened  his 
veins  with  a  bit  of  rusty  iron.  Neither  the  grin,  monster  death,  nor  the 
grim  British  lion,  were  yet  lo  be  thus  foiled  and  cheated.  The  soi-di.s- 
ant  general  was  immediaiely  placed  under  the  most  careful  medical  atten- 
dance, and  all  his  wants  with  the  utmost  kindness  seen  to,  in  order  that 
he  nii^fjit  at  an  early  day  be  brought  back  into  a  proper  condition  for  hiuis;- 
ing.  His  associates  in  crime  and  at  trial,  Lount,  Matthews,  &c.,  suflffretl 
ill  pursuance  with  sentence,  on  the  12th  day  of  April.  The  execution  of 
Ml.  Sutherland  being  necessarily  postponed,  and  his  droopjiig  spirits  re- 
iiifused  with  new  life  by  means  of  the  cordials  and  attention  received  ii 
her  majesty's  hospital,  a  furtive  hope  supplanted  his  despair.  He  pro- 
posed to  himself  an  escape,  and  to  his  captors  a  negotiation:  aid  in  this 
connexion  he  really  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  some  consideraiile  truits 
of  generalship.  He  most  earnestly  and  vigor.)u.sly  asserted  the  e.visten(;e 
of  a  vastly  ramified  and  astonishing  plot  for  the  entire  and  complete  sub- 
version of  the  then  order  of  things  in  Canada;  of  the  details  of  this  won 
•"^rful  plan  he  proclaimed  himself  a  sort  of  Kole  depositary — and  prom 
ised,  on  the  honour  of  a  ociiMeman.  if  he  should  be  speedily  reprieved,  lo 
reveal  the  whole  mallei.;  itie  (juet'ii's  goveriiirjeiit.     T\nschef  d'ceuvre  io 
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tactics  proved  sufficieiii ;  ha  wa?  tirwl  r>  spit»Ml,  uixl  ihon  released.  But  ol 
what  particular  description  were  th«  "xtradrdiiiary  develnpeinems  made 
jii  the  important  occasion,  or  witoin  tiiey  iinplica'.ed,  remains  tu  this  day 
a  profound  secret ;  probably  his  statements  componentiy  embraced  some- 
thini(  unique — if  not  alarming. 

On  the  30ih  ol  Mav.  and  we  are  pained  to  record  it,  a  most  shameful 
piracy  grew  out  of  tlus  excitement.  T\v'.  Kobert  Peel,  a  new  and  valu 
able  steamer  mostly  .^Med  in  Canada,  and  plying  between  Kingston  and 
Ugdensburgh,  or  otiier  r^'ts  on  the  lake  or  river,  was  robbed  and  burnt. 
The  iHiat  <''a8  taking  m  ^vood,  in  the  night,  at  a  small  island  in  the  St. 
Lawrenci ,  near  French  creek,  when  she  was  attacked  and  boarded  by  a 
gang  of  vagabonds  supposed  to  he  under  the  command  of  one  Bill  John- 
son, who  aspired  to  the  title  of  "  Uucraneer  of  the  Lakes,"  and  opposer  of 
the  power  of  the  Briiisii  crown.  The  steamer  had  on  board  this  trip  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  in  charge  of  her  captain,  though  but  a 
small  crew  and  few  passengers  ;  the  nmnl'r  of  the  attacking  parly  being 
greatly  superior,  rendered  resistance  of  no  a'  ail,  so  the  vessel  was  quietly 
rifled  of  its  moveables  of  value  and  then  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  It  is 
viue  that  the  United  States'  autliorities  exerted  themselves  with  commen- 
dable vigour  to  ferret  out  the  active  Mjnnls  in  this  disgraceful  outrage  :  and 
they  were  finally  taken,  and  tried  at .  .ngih  and  with  much  tedium,  at  Wa- 
tertovvn,  ..i  New-York,  from  which  place  they  were  sentenced  to  the  state 
priH<  n  for  diflferent  terms  of  years. 

.'  rtunalely  for  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  the  next  af- 
faii  between  the  Brilisli  and  the  "  patriots"  took  place  entirely  within  the 
Canadian  limits.  About  the  I2th  of  Jur.e,  in  a  neighbourhood  known  by 
tiie  name  of  Short  Hills,  some  twelve  miles  back  of  Chippewa,  there 
-.haiieed  to  be  assembled  the  unprecedented  number  of  two  thousand  ol 
the  individuals  dcjcluring  for  a  new  constitution.  Between  some  few  blus- 
tering members  of  tliia  goodly  company  as  to  numbers,  and  one  or  two 
drunken  soldiery  of  the  otlier  side  of  liie  question,  at  a  tavern,  a  dispute 
waxed  warm,  and  presently  from  wordr  broke  out  into  a  hot  affray  at  fis- 
ticuffs. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  aiihouyh  tiiis  body  of  two  thousand 
were  in  shocking  bad  plight  as  regards  artus  and  accoutrements  (owing 
principally  to  the  so-often  unkind  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
ernmeiilai  forces),  they  really  did  manage  to  capture  and  hold  one  hun- 
dred well  armed  and  equipped  and  mounted  English  lancers.  This  tri- 
uin|)li  of  the  insurgents,  however,  so  nri'-ked  up  the  indignation  and 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  lion  of  fct.  Geo'-t.'e,  that  he  sprang  with  ireful 
bounds  all  suddenly  upon  the  necks  of  his  heroic  disturbers,  to  their  utter 
disoonifituie.  Some  were  destroyed,  some  taken,  and  a  great  many  put 
to  lliglit.  General  John  J.  Parker,  for/  icrly  of  Utica,  New-York,  was 
one  of  the  captives;  he,  together  with  a  number  of  "privates"  lately  ac- 
knowledging his  authority,  was  without  delay  placed  at  the  criminals' 
bar,  tiiere  all  undergoing  alike  the  trial  ftr  their  lives;  no  distinction 
for  officers  was  at  this  time  made,  either  in  the  flattering  way  of  extra 
trial  or  extra  punishment.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  several  highly 
respectable  citizens  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  government  in 
behalf  of  some  of  these  individuals,  they  'vere  kindly  allowed  to  retain 
their  forfeited  heads,  and  were  only  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  to 
Botany  Bay. 

This  bootless  business  now  approaches  rapidly  its  conclusion.  Papi- 
.leau,  Viger,  O'Callaglian,  and  others,  in  the  Lower  Province,  where  the  in- 
surrection was  of  a  more  respectable  chanu  er,  had  been  taken  and  ban- 
ished to  France,  or  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned — so  tiiat  all  was  in  that 
region  settled  and  quiet.  In  the  Upper  Province,  however,  one  more  out- 
break— a  final  and  bloody  flaxe-up — was  yet  to  take  place.  Messrs.  Thei- 
ler  and  Dodge  had  escaped,  almost  miraculously,  from  the  impregnable 
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British  oastlo  at  Quebec,  in  whinh  they  wern  imprisoned.  They  jrrrived, 
in  the  month  of  Ootober,  at  UohImh  ;  but  passiiijj  hiiwliiy  thence  they  set 
their  faces  to  war'  New- Yorit,  us  a  less  "  cal.ulating"  and  more  excitable 
and  proper  niMg  'iirhood  for  the  commcncwmeni  of  their  opcnitions. 
Tiiey  were  at  th  ilter  place  joined  by  the  notable  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  then 
lately  liberated  hum  an  incarceration  at  llochcster  for  h  ."  jcdiijcal  mis- 
denticanours,  and  thev  together  procuring  the  old  itichmMn!  Dili  Theatre 
building,  commenced  illumining  the  populace  who  cou'J  be  drawn  in  us 
sociation  there  for  a  few  nights,  as  to  the  remari<iihle  and  peculiar  and 
unwarrantable  state  of  things  in  Canada.  Somehow,  even  in  the  "  great 
metropolis"  of  America,  they  failed'to  excite  a  popular  feeling— and  so 
passed  farther  north.  In  Albany,  and  in  Troy  the  subject  attracted  more 
attention  ;  also  in  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Salina.  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, therefore,  the  patriots  again  rallii  1,  for  a  grand  and  finishing 
stroke— a  farewell  demonstration. 

It  seems  they  had  already  been  secretly  formed  into  clubs,  called  Hun- 
ters' Lodges,  along  the  American  line ;  and  they  now  in  concert  resolved 
upon  Prescott,  Upper  Canada,  not  far  from  Ogdensburgh,  as  a  proper  place 
of  union  for  their  forces.  On  the  10th  of  the  month,  two  schooners  were 
freighted  with  arms  and  men  at  Oswego,  and  dispatched  for  Sacketts 
Harbour;  at  the  latter  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  patriots  went  on  board 
the  lake  steamer  United  States,  bound  thence  for  Ogdensburgh  ;  and,  on 
getting  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Captain  Van  Cleve  was  induced,  by 
a  false  representation  of  some  of  the  chief  •'  patriots,"  to  take  iu  tow  the 
aforesaid  schooners,  which  were  there  lying  at  anchor.  No  sooner  had 
they  been  lashed  alongside,  than  it  became  apparent  they  were  fillea  with 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  instead  of  merchandize  as  stated,  and  the  cap- 
tain refused  to  convoy  them  to  Ogdensburgh.  Their  fastenings  were  cut 
loose,  and  the  steamer  put  out  her  fires  and  lay  by  for  the  night.  Aftei 
much  shuffling  and  irregular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  warlike  schoo- 
ners, one  of  them  being  stranded  and  fought  for  by  adve^rse  parties,  some 
two  hun  irc!  men  were  landed  near  Prescott,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
oecup";  o  b'roi'g  position  known  as  Windmill  Point,  about  a  mile  further 
down  Vnt'  uv^.t.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Van  Cleve's  steamboat  at  Og. 
deu.«>>i;><'h  the  next  morning,  she  was  taken  possession  of,  first  by  the  in- 
isurgeiit»  iVrr  their  own  purposes,  and  subsequently  by  the  marshal  and 
military  t-'O-oers  of  the  American  government  for  an  infringement  upon 
the  rignts  of  the  British  and  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  notorious  Bill  Johnson,  now  become  "the  hero  of  the  lakes,"  was. 
with  his  boats,  had  in  immediate  requisition ;  he  crossed  the  river  back  and 
forth  a  number  of  times,  with  volunteers  for  the  new  service,  and  was  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  idlers  on  the  American  shore  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, when  Colonel  Worth,  with  a  body  of  troops,  put  a  stop  to  further  pro- 
ceedings of  that  sort.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13lh,  two  British 
steamers  arrived  at  Prescott  with  a  reinforcement  of  men  for  Fort  Wel- 
lington, as  well  as  a  supply  of  cannon  and  bombs,  with  which  they  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  patriot  camp.  It  is  said  the  assailants  were 
on  this  occasion  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men.  On  the  14t!i, 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  patriots,  for  permission  to  bury  their  dead, 
which  was  granted;  subsequently,  it  is  also  said,  a  like  request  was  re- 
fused the  patriots  by  the  British,  and  the  bearer  of  the  "rebel"  flag  shot 
down. 

On  the  15th,  an  additional  force  of  loyalists  arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, they  were  able  completely  to  surround  the  men  at  the  Windmill; 
when,  after  a  hard  day's  battle,  the  ammunition  of  the  patriots  failing,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  On  this  day,  according  to  the  account  of 
Dr.  Theller  (who  was  there,  again  embarked  in  search  of  glory,  though 
one  would  suppose  his  ardour  must  have  been  a  tride  chilled  by  the  ex 
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trrmcly  near  and  uncomfurtable  pruapcct  of  h  huUer  twingintf  for  his 
neck),  thirty-six  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  ninety  were  made 
prisoners.  Of  the  British,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty  ofllcers 
fell,  including  Captain  Drummond.  The  patriots  were  commanded  by 
one  Van  Sol  )ullz,  a  brave  but  unfortunate  Polander,  who  had  fought  for 
the  fnedoin  of  his  native  land,  and  witnessed  her  expirintr  agonies  at  ill- 
fated  Warsaw.  When  driven  to  desperation,  he  opposed  the  otrerins  to 
the  enemy  the  flag  of  truce,  and  besought  his  men  to  rush  forth  withliiin 
and  (lie  in  the  contest ;  but  five  days'  fatigue  had  broken  their  courage, 
«nd  made  them  indiflferent  to  their  fate.  They  yielded,  and  their  bravo 
leader  was  hung;  thus  perishing  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 
Twenty-three  of  the  more  prominent  offend'  rs  \vere  sent  to  Knglana,  and 
^rnni  there,  alter  trial,  were  transported  to 
iiainder  of  the  captives,  after  a  trial  an  in 
released. 

Thus  was  this  wild  '•rebeHion"  fina 
failed,  signally  failed;  though  perhap 
owing  altogether  to  a  want  of  that  ei 
the  circumstances,  have  been  reasonai 
ers.    The  result  of  all  the  bloodshed  a 


in  Dieman's  land.     The  re- 
isoninent  in  Canada,  were 

2d. 


On  all  points  it  had 
instance,  its  failure  was 
ly  which  might,  under 
from  its  original  mov- 
however,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  has  since  been  an  effective  and  lealthful  re-orgnnizatioik 
of  the  Canadian  government.  Most  of  the  al)us(  s  which  were  with  reason 
complained  of  by  the  French  have  been  abated,  and  the  British  authority 
in  both  provinces  much  strengthened ;  or,  perhaps,  as  we  are  rather  war- 
ranted in  saying,  firmly  established. 

The  queen's  government  has,  within  a  short  time  past,  exercised  ex- 
treme liberality  towards  the  American  prisoners  condemned  to  New-Hol- 
land for  participation  in  this  most  unwise  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
Canadas.  The  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  convicts,  have  been  par- 
doned and  returned  to  their  homes.  The  French  gentlemen  of  the  lower 
provice  who  were  apprehended  for  being  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter, have  also  been  recalled  from  banishment,  and  had  their  confisci\ted 
estates  and  rank  in  society  restored  to  them.  M,  Papineau,  upon  his  re- 
call from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  was  paid  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
in  liquidation  of  a  claim  of  his  of  some  years'  standing  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lower  Canada,  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

In  this  year  were  at  length  disposed  of,  the  cases  of  the  brothers  R.  and 
H.  White,  indicted  in  1833  for  setting  on  fiie  the  United  States'  treasury 
buildings.  The  first-mentioned  person  was  acquitted — the  other  sentenced 
to  hard  labour  for  a  term  of  ten  years  in  the  District  penitentiary. 

About  the  same  time  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates,  a  suit  commenced  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Steplien  Girard, 
of  Philadelphia,  versus  his  trustees  and  executors.  The  complainants  as- 
lerted,  and  w  ith  something  of  plausibility,  a  misapplication  and  waste  of 
the  funds  of  :he  illustrious  testator;  but,  after  a  very  patient  hearing  of 
lengthy  arguments  pro  and  con,  their  honours  concluded  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  no  particular  interference. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  wei3 
as  follows  :  Chief  Justice,  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland  ;  Associate  Ju  - 
Ulcs,  .Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts;  Smith  Thompson,  of  New-Yorl  ; 
Jolm  M'Lean,  of  Ohio ;  Henry  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania ;  James  [I. 
Wayne,  of  Georgia;  Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia;  John  Catroir  of 
Tennessee ;  John  M'Kinley,  of  Alabama. 

Fain  would  we  now  pass  in  silence  to  another  page ;  but  justice  de- 
mands the  record  of  an  event  which  was  allowed  to  take  place  near  the 
seat  of  government  of  this  "enlightened"  l^nd,  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  tolerated  in  a  society  of  N^w-Zealanders.  We  »llude  to  the  death 
of  Jonathan  Cilley :  and  verily  the  dog-star  must  have  raged,  from  the 
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opening  SMne  of  the  tragic  act,  to  the  hour  when  its  principal  perpe* 
trators  were  decided  still  fit  to  hold  seats  in  the  national  council.  It  oc 
curred  as  Tollows :  The  unfortunate  Cilley  (a  newly  elected  member 
from  Maine),  soon  after  assuming  his  scat,  took  occasion  in  a  speei:h  ol 
tome  length  and  spirit,  to  reflect  with  great  severity  upon  the  cliaracter 
of  many  of  his  associates  who  were  politically  opposed  to  him.  James 
Watson  Webb,  of  New- York,  feeling  particularly  aggrieved,  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  calling  the  ofiendcr  to  account.  The  Hon.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  consented  to  act  as  bearer  of  Mr.  Webb's  let- 
ter ;  but  even  this  was  not  sufiicient  to  induce  Mr.  Cilley  to  accept  of  the 
note  from  Mr.  Webb.  Indignant  thereat,  Mr.  Graves  assumed  to  be  very 
much  offended  himself,  and  demanded  of  Mr.  Cilley  whether  he,  Mr. 
Graves,  was  not  a  gentleman  ?  The  member  from  Maine  instantly  re- 
plied that  he  had  always  considered  him  such,  and  should  still  so  con- 
sider him — but  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  he  should  have  any  dis- 
pute with  Mr.  Webb.  Mr.  Graves  said  he  thought  differently — una  per- 
emptorily required  Mr.  Cilley  to  accept  a  challenge  from  either  Mr. 
Webb  or  himself— or,  to  retract  what  he  had  said  in  debate.  Mr.  Cilley 
very  naturally  refused,  at  first,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  was 
at  length  weak  enough  to  accept  of  a  challenge  from  Graves.  The  duel 
was  fought  with  rifles,  at  ^ghty  pa<;es,  the  minutia  being  arranged  by 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  George  W.  Jones.  Two  shots  were  exchanged 
without  effect,  when  Mr.  Wise  (second  to  Mr.  Graves),  announced  that 
he  should  propose  to  ''shorten  the  distance"  if  no  one  was  killed  or 
uiaimed  by  the  next  exchange.  He  also  "announced"  to  the  parties,  that 
a  select  few,  for  whose  honour  he  could  vouch,  stood  at  a  distance  takings 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  sport — but  that,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  etiquette  acknowledged  among  duellists,  if  the  principals  in  this  gen- 
tlemanly affair  desired  it,  he  would  go  and  drive  the  intruders  off.  No 
obection  being  made,  the  third  shots  were  exchanged — and  Mr.  Cilley  fell 
dead.  But,  though  these  events,  so  disgraceful  to  all  concerned,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished  at  the  seat  of  government,  it  was  far  otherwise 
throughout  the  country.  A  storm  of  indignation  was  poured  upon  the 
heads  of  the  offenders  from  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

Death  swept  away  this  year — by  explosion  on  board  the  steam  packet 
Pulaski,  of  Charleston,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons;  by  explosion  on 
board  the  Mississippi  steamer  Moselle,  near  the  wharf  at  Cincinnatli,  one 
hundred  and  twenty ;  by  fire,  on  board  the  lake  steamer  Washington,  near 
Buffalo,  fifty  more.  In  April,  at  Baltimore,  H(m.  Isaac  M'Kini,  of  Mary- 
land; at  the  same  place.  Captain  J.  L.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N. ;  same  place, 
Hon.  T.  J.  Carter,  of  Maine.  In  New-York,  s,  90,  Lorenzo  Dapoiite,  the 
"friend  of  Mozart."  In  Boston,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  L.  L.  D.  At  Platls- 
burgh.  New- York,  s.  80,  Major-general  Mooers.  in  New-Hampshire, 
Judge  VVingate,  je  99.  In  Alabama,  Hon.  J.  Lawler.  In  Kentucky,  Cap- 
tain Gatliff,  a  pioneer — the  "companion  of  Boone."  In  Texas,  by  sui- 
cide, Colonel  CJrayson.  At  Sing-Sing,  New- York,  Commodore  Creigh- 
ton,  U.  S.  N.  At  Hudson,  New- York,  Captain  Coffin,  «  99,  of  Nan- 
tucket. At  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Colonel  Lindsay,  U.  S.  A.  At  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  General  William  H.  Ashley ;  same  place,  by  murder.  Judge 
Dougherty.  At  Philadelphia.  Commodore  Rodgers,  senior  officer  U.  S.  N. 
in  New- York,  Commodore  Woolsey ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  late  war 
he  induced  a  ]3riiish  parly  by  stratagem  to  go  up  an  American  creek,  for- 
aging— and  then  suddenly  rushed  upon  them  with  a  small  body  of  rifle- 
men, crying  fiercely  "Charge  !  charge  !"— whereupon  the  Britons  threw 
down  their  arms  and  yielded  at  discretion,  Wuolsey  marching  up  to  \)mx 
chief  (whom  he  had  seen  before)  with  "Why,  Major  Popliam,  what  on 
earth  brought  you  herel"  and  he  replying,  "VVell,  Woolsey,  this  is  the 
first  time  1  ever  heard  of  a  rifle  corps  charging !"    In  New-Orleans,  Alex 
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ander  Milne,  a.  60,  leaving  9200,000  to  benevolent  institutions.  In  Charles- 
ton, South-Carolina,  M.  Kohne,  leaving  $730,000  in  charitable  bequests. 
In  the  Arkansas  house  of  representatives,  Major  Anthony,  a  member,  being 
killed  by  Colonel  Wilson,  the  speaker— for  an  implied  insult.  On  passage 
from  Havana  to  Philadelphia,  M.  Mnelzel,  inventor  of  the  automaton  chess- 
player. In  Peru,  J.  B.  Thornton,  American  charg6  d'affaires.  On  the 
island  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Antomarchi,  the  favourite  and  last  physician  of  Napo- 
leon. In  Paris,  17th  May,  at  the  age  of  84,  M.  Talleyrand,  the  consummate 
diplomatist,  but  recusant  bishop,  married  priest,  and  renegade  catholic ; 
the  pope,  however,  by  intercession  of  King  Philippe,  consented  to  receive 
him  back  into  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  allowed  the  administration  of 
extreme  unction.  In  London,  John  Reeve,  an  actor;  Lieutent-coloncl 
Balfour,  82d  regiment ;  Philip  Molyneaux,  Lord  Sefton ;  Sir  Gerard  Noel 
Noel,  M.  P.  At  Madeira,  Arthur  Baring,  son  of  Lord  Ashburton.  At 
Cape  Coast,  Africa,  Mrs.  George  M'Lean,  better  known  as  "L.  E.  L.," 
the  poetess.  In  Paris,  Marshal  Count  Lobau,  iE  68,  an  officer  of  Napo- 
leon, taken  by  the  British  at  Waterloo.  In  Rome,  "the  sacred  city,"  at 
the  age  of  68,  his  holiness,  Annibal  della  Gcnga,  Pope  Leo  XII. ;  he  was 
elevated  to  the  papal  chair  in  1^23,  on  the  death  of  Pius  VII.,  and  now 
made  way  for  Castiglione,  Pius  Vlll. 

A.  D.  ]  839.— Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  came  the 
vexed  North-Eastern  Boundary  question.  In  this  was  involved  not  merely 
the  ownership  of  seven  millions  of  acres  of  land,  or  a  tract  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Connecticut-<-but  whnt  was  deemed  of  much  more 
moment  by  Great  Britain,  the  right  of  a  direct  way  across  from  the  prov- 
ince of  New-Brunswick,  either  by  or  south  of  the  St.  Johns  river,  to  Que- 
wc  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  1B37,  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Maine 
lassed,  unanimously,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  btiaring 
troiigly  upon  the  subject  :— 

"Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  and  req^uested  to  call  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  cause  the  North-Kastern  Boundary  of 
this  state  to  be  explored  and  surveyed,  and  monuments  erected,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  1783. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the 
controversy." 

As  a  preparatory  step  towards  forcing  a  settlement  of  the  matter,  the 
state  of  Maine  authorized  an  agent,  Mr.  E.  S.  Greeley,  to  take  the  census 
of  the  Madawaska  district  as  a  part  of  the  state  of  Maine;  the  town  of 
Madawaska  being  included  in  the  disputed  territory,  the  British  authorities 
had  him  arrested,  and  sent  to  Woodstock,  New-Brunswick,  for  inal,  on  a 
charge  of  interference  with  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  dominion.  He  was 
there  examined  by  justices,  and  ordered  into  custody  of  the  sheriff;  that 
officer  refusing  to  hold  him,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  man- 
ifesting a  very  decided  disposition  to  repeat  the  offence  for  which  he  had 
been  taken,  Mr.  Greeley  was  again  appi^hended,  and  sent  to  Fredcrickton 
for  confinement  until  his  case  could  be  submitted  to  Sir  Jolin  Harvey. 
That  officer,  upon  consideratior,  caused  Mr.  Greeley  to  beo(f«red  his  dis- 
charge from  durance,  provided  le  would  agree  to  go  and  offend  no  more. 
Being  filled  with  patriotism,  the  citizen  of  Maine  refused  to  do  so,  and 
was  therefore  remanded  to  prison,  from  whence  he  did  not  make  hia 
egress  for  nearly  three  months — being  committed  23d  May,  and  released 
12th  August — and  then  only  on  the  intercession  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  Amer- 
ican minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Evans,  United  States'  senator  from  Maine,  having 
moved  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  $20,000  were  appropriated, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to  make  a  survey  and  run  the 
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boundary  line — rrom  the  mount  at  the  head  of  the  Schoodic  to  the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova-Scotia — the  British  commissioners  havins  refused 
to  go  due  north,  according  to  the  treaty,  any  farther  than  Mars'  Hill. 

While  the  case  stood  thus,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  Governor 
Kent  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  New-Brunswick,  with  the 
information  that  he  had  just  appointed  a  body  of  twelve  men  as  commis- 
sioners of  Maine  to  explore  the  disputed  territory,  for  geological  and 
other  purposes,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  state  legislature 
••eqniring  the  same  to  be  done.  Governor  Harvey  replied,  in  eneci,  that 
■ie  could  see  no  great  utility  in  the  measure,  particularly  at  that  time, 
pending  the  action  of  Congress ;  nevertheless,  he  should  offer  no  impedi- 
ment to  their  proceedings,  so  long  as  ihcy  confined  their  observations 
strictly  to  the  debatable  territory. 

The  next  flobrish  of  trumpets  originated  with  Governor  Fairfield,  the 
newly-elected  successor  of  Eldward  Kent,  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of 
Maine.  Rightly  judging  that  he  could  not  better  oblige  his  constituents 
than  by  chiming  in  with  their  views  relative  to  the  New-Brunswick  con- 
troversy, he  addressed,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1839,  a  confidential  message 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state,  recommending  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
empowering  the  Maine  land-agent  to  proceed  to  the  Aroostook  river,  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  disperse  certain  trespassers,  who,  it  was  said,  were 
from  the  adjoining  British  province,  and  at  that  time  extensively  engaged 
in  cutting  timber  on  the  lands  claimed  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  following 'the  reception  of  this  message,  the  annexed 
resolution  passed  both  houses : 

"  Resolvea,  That  the  land-agent  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  employ  forthwith  snfUcient  force  to  arrest,  detain,  and  imprison  all  per- 
sons found  trespassing  on  the  territory  of  this  State,  as  bounded  and  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  land  agent  be  and  is  hereby 
empowered  to  dispose  of  all  the  teams,  lumber  and  other  materials  in 
the  hands  and  possession  of  said  trespassers,  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  at  the  time,  by  destroying  the  same 
or  otherwise.  And  that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  be  and  hereby  is 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  resolve  into  effect,  and  that 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  be  and  is  hereby  authorized 
to  draw  his  warrant  from  time  to  time,  for  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

^^  A.pPR,OV£I)  * 

"/anuary  24,  1839.  JO'.     .'AIRFIELD." 

Thus  authorized  to  act,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mclntire,  land-agent,  accompa- 
nied by  the  sjieriff  of  Penobscot  county,  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  any  probable  emergency,  made 
their  preparations  and  departed.  On  the  12th  of  February  these  men 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Madawaska,  Mr.  Mclntire  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  party  pussing  along  a  short  distance  further,  and  put- 
ting up  for  the  night  at  a  house  about  three  miles  within  the  acknowledged 
American  border.  Here,  about  midnight,  they  were  seized  by  a  conside.- 
able  body  of  armed  men,  and  conveyed  across  the  line  ;  and  the  next  day 
sent,  strongly  guarded,  to  Frederickton,  New-Brunswick,  and  there  im- 
prisoned. The  next  steps  taken,  were  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
Maine,  unauthorized,  who  in  retaliation  for  the  abducting  of  their  land- 
agent,  seized  upon  the  British  warden  of  the  disputed  territory,  Mr. 
McLaughlin  :  and  also  broke  into  her  majesty's  arsenal  at  Woodstock, 
and  abstracted  therefrom  a  quantity  of  arms,  military  stores,  &c. 

This  matter  was  duly  set  forth  in  a  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, by  *'  Sir  John  Harvey,  K.  C.  3.  and  K.  C.  H.,"  who  by  the  same 
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document  ordered  out  the  1st  and  2d  battalions  of  the  militia  of  the  county 
o(  Carleton,  for  the  purposes  of  repelling  foreign  invasion  and  preventing 
the  illegal  assumption  of  arms  by  her  majesty's  subjects.  On  the  15th, 
Governor  Fairfield  sent  his  message  to  the  legislature,  complaining  of  the 
capture  of  his  land-agent  as  a  "  most  extraordinary  and  outrageons  pro- 
ceeding," which  demanded  instant  attention.  He  also  announced  that  he 
iiad  despatched  a  special  messenger  to  New-Brunswick,  fur  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  provincial  government  countenanced  in  any 
way  this  "kidnapping*'  of  American  citizens. 

The  reply  of  the  governor  of  New-Brunswick  to  the  executive  of 
Maine,  upon  his  requisition  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  was  courteous 
hut  firm.  He  stated  to  Governor  Fairfield,  that  the  attorney-general  of 
the  province,  upon  an  examination  of  the  affair,  was  of  o|)lhion  that  the 
offence  committed,  or  contemplated,  was  rather  against  the  law  of  nations 
than  against  the  laws  of  New-Brunswick;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  the 
case  would  be  referred  In  the  meantime,  however,  Mr.  Mclntire  was 
allowed  his  liberty  on  parole  that  he  would  appear  to  answer,  in  New- 
Brunswick,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Governor  Fairfield  ordered  immediately 
the  release  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  warden  of  the  province,  also  upon 
parole  to  surrender  himself  to  the  authorities  of  Maine,  whenever  required 
so  to  do.  Then  followed  a  protest  from  the  solicitor-general  of  New- 
Brunswick,  by  order,  expressing  great  surprise  at  the  action  of  a  legislature 
authorizing  the  occupation,  by  an  armed  force,  of  a  territory  which  it  was 
well  understood  was  by  treaty  to  remain  a  neutral  ground  until  the  gen- 
eral governments  should  definitely  arrange  the  difficulties.  It  was  also 
stated  that  Sir  John  Harvey  had  been  expressly  ordered  by  his  sovereign 
to  hold  the  disputed  territory  inviolate,  and  he  should  do  so. 

That  is  to  say,  by  sending  a  formidable  body  of  his  regulars  to  the 
scene  of  contention.  Governor  Harvey  meant  to  force  all  others  off  the 
premises.  Upon  this,  the  governor  of  Maine  immediately  addressed  an 
epistle  to  his  excellency,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  state  had 
also  an  interest  in  the  Isnds  in  debate,  requesting  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive on  the  controversy,  and  demanding  the  countenance  and  co-operation 
of  that  ancient  and  honourable  commonwealth.  Governor  Everett  replied 
by  addressing  a  communication  to  his  own  state  legislature,  enclo&.ng  the 
documents  of  Governor  Fairfield ;  the  result  of  which  was,  the  spee^iy 
passage  by  that  body,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  denunciatory  of  the 
course  of  the  province  of  New-Brunswick,  and  declaratory  of  their  fixed 
determination  to  support  the  state  of  Maine  in  any  exigency  which  might 
arise. 

Thus  sustained,  the  people  of  the  extreme  east  set  About  their  bellige- 
rent preparations  with  great  spirit,  drafting  militia,  organizing  volunteers, 
and  purchasing  munitions.  In  the  heat  of  these  proceedings,  however,  news 
reached  them  of  the  iiirrival  hard  by,  of  a  very  extensive  consignment  of 
troops  for  Governor  Harvey,  which  had  been  early  despatched  him  from 
Halifax,  Cork,  and  elsewhere.  In  view  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
English  administration.  Congress  deemed  it  high  time  to  begin  also  and 
do  a  little  something.  The  following  act,  therefore,  was  the  next  step  to- 
wards a  concentration  of  the  difficulty  : 

AN  ACT  giving  to  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  additional  powers  for 
the  defence  of  the  United  Stales,  in  certain  cases,  ai;ainsl  invasion  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  president  o'  tlie 
United  States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  resist  any  attem,.l  on 
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th»  part  or  Great  Britain  to  enforce,  by  arms,  her  claims  to  exdiihive 
{urisdiction  over  that  part  or  the  state  of  Maine  which  is  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britniii ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  em- 
ploy the  naval  and  miiitarv  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  such  portions 
of  the  militia  as  he  may  deem  it  advisable  to  call  into  service. 

Sku.  2. — And  bt  it  further  enacted,  That  the  militia  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Uniteri  States  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  entitled 
"  All  act  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  act 
now  in  force  for  those  purposes,"  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  the  public  interest  requires  it,  be  compelled  to  serve 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  after  the  arrival  at  their  place  of 
rendezvous,  iff  any  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Sec.  3. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion 
of  the  territory  of  tne  United  States  by  any  foreign  power,  or  of  immi- 
nent danger  of  such  invasion  discovered,  in  his  opinion,  to  exist,  before 
Congress  can  be  convened  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  president  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  authorized,  if  he  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  accept  the 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  to  raise  an 
additional  regiment  oC  dragoons  or  mounted  riflemen,"  approved  May 
23,  1836. 

Sec  4. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  president  of  the  United' States 
shall  be  authorized  to  complete  the  public  armed  vessels  now  authorized 
by  law,  and  to  equip,  man,  and  employ,  in  actual  service,  all  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States;  and  to  build,  purchase,  charter,  or  arm,  equip, 
and  man  such  vessels  and  steamboats  on  the  northern  lakes  and  rivers 
whose  waters  communicate  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States  from  invasion  from 
that  quarter. 

Sec.  5. — And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars is  hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  the  provisions  of  this  act;  to  provide  for  which  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  is  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  cause  to  be  issued  certificates  of  stock,  signed  by  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  for  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  or  any  part  there- 
of; and  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  best  terms  that  may  be  oKiered  arter 
public  notice  for  proposals  for  the  same  :  Provided,  That  no  engagement 
or  contract  shall  be  entered  into  which  shall  preclude  the  United  States 
from  reimbursing  any  sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed  after  the  expiration  of 
fiv6  years  from  the  1st  of  January  next ;  and  that  the  rate  of  interest 
Bhall  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

Sec  6. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  outfit  and  salary  of  a  special  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain :  Provided,  The  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  the  same. 

Sec.  7. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  this  act,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  a  part  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  of  the  appropriation  made  in  this  act,  to  repairing  or 
arming  fortifications  along  the  sea-board  and  frontier. 

Sec  8. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  militia  or  volunteers 
are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  lipve  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  the  '"ime  pay 
and  allowances. 
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fino.  A. — And  be  it  furthtr  enacted.  That  the  several  provisions  of  this  act 
iiall  be  in  force  until  the  end  or  sixty  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
ession  of  the  next  Congress,  and  no  longer. 

(Signed)  JAMBS  K.  POLK, 

Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Representattvee 
WILLIAM  R.  KINO, 
Pretident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

(Approved)  M.  VAN  BURRN. 

March  3,  1839. 

Upon  the  receival  of  news  of  this  action  of  ConGfress,  at  Halifax,  ncr 
majesty's  government  officers  proceeded  at  once  to  sound  the  notes  oi 
warlike  preparation,  deeming  a  collision  between  the  two  countries  inevi- 
table.  The  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  assembled  on  the  S6tl.,  and  at 
once  voted  a  sum  of  deiOO,000,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor,  to 
raise  men  to  go  to  the  aid  of  New- Brunswick,  and  eight  thousand  men 
were  ordered  to  be  immediately  raised. 

Intermediately,  however,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between  Mr. 
Forsyth,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Fox,  her  ma- 
jesty's minister  at  Washington,  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  proceed- 
ings on  both  sides,  until  a  communication  could  be  had  from  the  parent 
i'overnment  of  th  Canadus.  In  relation  to  this  arrangement,  the  fol< 
owing  very  sensible  note  was  addressed  by  Governor  Harvey  to  Gover- 
nor Fairfield : 

"Government  Housk, 
"Fredericton,  (N.  B.)  March  7,  1839. 

"  Major-General  Sir  John  Harvey  presents  his  compliments  to  Gover- 
nor Fairfield,  and,  with  reference  to  a  communioation  which  he  has  just 
received  from  her  majesty's  minister  at  Washington,  transmitting  a 
"memorandum"  I'nder  the  joint  signatures  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Mr.  Fox,  containing  terms  of  accommodation,  recommended 
by  the  secretary  of  state  and  her  majesty's  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 
Governor  Fairfield  and  himself  respectively,  begs  to  say,  tliat  he  will  be 
happy  to  enter  into  such  amicable  communication  with  Governor  Fairfield 
upon  the  subject  as  may  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the  very  desirable 
ind  important  object  thereby  proposed  to  be  effected. 

"Sir  John  Harvey  has  answered  Mr.  Fox's  communication,  by  express- 
ing his  entire  readiness  to  give  effect  to  the  proposed  desirable  arrange- 
ment so  far  as  may  be  dependent  upon  him. 

"  To  His  Excellency,  Governor  Fairfield,"  &c. 

This,  however,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Maine.  His  troops  were  already  assembled,  and  hastening  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  "all  fierce  for  war;"  and  he  could  now  have  no  idea  of 
qnenching  their  ardour  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  the  stirring  clamours,  sim- 
ply for  the  purpose  of  quietly  scttlii>s.r  <l<*\vn  into  an  amicable  and  cool 
negotiation,  which  could,  in  his  a|;iii<  i><iision  of  the  case,  only  result  in 
their  falling  back  into  the  same  old  and  objectionable  paths  of  procedure 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  complained  of. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  upon  this  ordered  General  Scott, 
peremptorily,  to  take  command  of  the  military  operations  to  be  conducted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  excited  border;  and  he  was  charged,  by  all. 
means  to  preserve  peace.  This  judicious  instruction  was  propably  the 
means  of  preventing  bloodshed  attd'  destruction  from  running  riot  to  an 
untold  extent,  as  well  as  two  great  nations  from  being  embroiled  in  i 
fearful  war,  by  the  mad  collision  of  those  heated  borderers. 
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Tho  executive  of  the  itate  of  New- York  at  this  time,  William  H. 
Seward,  ihought  the  north*eattem  boundary  question  a  surticiently  nHtiona] 
one  to  demand  from  him  an  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of  an  action 
with  reference  thereto  by  the  state  legislature.  His  remarks  were  as 
follows  ;  and,  we  may  as  well  add,  his  views  seemed  to  be  fully  concurred 
in,  not  by  the  legi»lature  merely,  but  by  the  people  generally. 

"  While  the  several  state  governments  should  carefully  abstain  fror , 
any  act,  that  might  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  federal  government,  it  is  obvious  that  occasions  may  arise 
in  which  they  ought  to  make  known  to  that  government,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  to  any  agi^rieved  sister  Htate,  that  we  arc  an  united  people, 
jealous  of  our  sovereignty,  and  detu-mined  to  resist  aggression  upon  the 
rights  or  territory  of  the  Union.  The  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  provisionally  contemplat^is  that  tixi  country  may,  during 
the  lecesB  of  that  body,  be  compelled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defonce 
against  a  foreign  power,  and  seems  therefore  to  (iresent  one  of  those 
occasions  which  call  for  such  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  several 
States. 

"  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wisely 
designed  to  preserve  the  existing  inestimable  relations  of  peace  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  It 
can  scarcely  be  believed  that  enlightened  Christian  nations,  bound  to  each 
other  in  peculiar  relations  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  will  unnecessarily 
suflfer  the  harmony  existing  between  them  to  be  interrupted.  The  govern- 
ments of  both,  as  well  as  their  individual  citizens,  are  under  the  strongest 
obligations  to  cultivate  every  disposition  to  amity,  and  to  repress  all  ten 
dencies  to  hostile  action.  At  the  same  time,  peace  is  seldom  the  lot  oi 
any  nation  which  does  not  on  all  proper  occasions,  manifest  that  it  knows 
its  rights,  and  will  at  all  hazards  maintain  them.  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  under  the  expectation  that  an  expression  on  our 
part  of  concurrence  in  tho  policy  of  the  general  government,  will  contri- 
bute to  avert  the  calamity  of  war,  and  secure  the  speedy  and  honourable 
adjustment  of  tho  existing  difficulties  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain." 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  held  the  following  language  with  relation  to  the  progress  of 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute : 

"  For  the  settlement  of  our  north-eastern  boundary,  the  proposition 

Erovided  by  Great  Britain  for  a  commission  of  exploration  and  survey, 
asj)ecn  received— and  a  counter  project,  including  also  a  provision  for 
the  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the  limits  in  dispute,  is  now  before  the 
British  government  for  its  consideration.  A  just  regard  to  the  delicate 
state  of  this  Question,  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  natural  impatience  of 
the  state  of  Maine,  not  less  than  a  conviction  that  the  negotiation  has 
been  already  protracted  longer  than  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  either  govern 
ment,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  present  favourable  moment  should 
on  no  account  be  suffered  to  pass  without  putting  the  question  forever  at 
rest.  I  feel  confident  that  tne  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty  will 
take  the  same  view  of  this  subject,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  governed  by 
desires  equally  strong  and  sincere  for  the  amicable  terminatMn  of  the 
controversy. 

*'  To  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  questions  of  boundary  lines,  especially 
those  described  in  regions  unoccupied,  and  but  partially  known,  is  to  be 
added  in  our  country  the  embarrassment  necessarily  arising  out  of  our 
constitution,  by  which  the  general  government  is  made  the  organ  of  nego- 
tiating, and  deciding  upon  the  particular  interests  of  the  states  on  whose 
frontiers  these  lines  are  to  be  traced.    To  avoid  another  controversy  io 
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which  a  state  government  might  rightruUy  claim  to  have  her  wiiihes  con* 
■tilted,  previously  to  tlie  conclusion  of  conventional  arran({ement8  con- 
cerning her  rights  of  Jurisdiction  or  territory,  I  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  aiiotlier  por- 
tiun  of  our  conterminous  dominion,  of  which  the  division  still  remains  to 
be  adjusted.  I  refer  to  the  line  from  ihe  entrance  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  most  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  stipulations  for 
the  settlement  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
(ihent.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  that  article  by  the  two 
irovernments  having  differed  in  their  opinions,  made  separate  reports,  ac* 
cording  to  its  stipulations,  upon  the  points  of  disagreement,  and  these 
dilfiTences  are  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state.  The  disputed  point  should  be  settled,  and  the  line 
designated,  before  the  territorial  government,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
boundaries,  takes  its  place  in  the  Union  as  a  State;  and  I  rely  upon  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  government  to  effect  that  object." 

The  proposition  of  the  American  government  to  Great  Britain  appeared 
to  be,  a  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  with  power  to  negotiate  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  matter,  either  in  London  or  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  project  met  with  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  at  that 
lime,  however,  and  was  necessarily  abandoned.  Her  majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  seems,  placed  the  greatest  reliance  upon  a  scheme  of  their  own, 
the  character  of  which  was  presently  made  manifest  in  the  appointment 
of  two  principal  surveyors  and  a  posse,  to  make  a  sort  of  geological  ex- 
amination of  the  country  adjacent  to  their  boundary  in  the  north-east ;  and 
these  surveyors  were  expected,  should  the  thing  prove  humanly  possible, 
)o  ascertain  where  the  line  really  was  "  or  of  right  ought  to  be,"  and  then 
issue  a  declaration  which  would  fully  persuade  the  Americans  of  the 
.lame.  These  men  were  Col.  Mudge  and  Mr.  Fealherslonhaugh,  the  first 
a  valuable  and  gentlemanly  officer  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter  u  renegade 
official  of  the  Uniteda^tates.  They  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August 
upon  the  scene  of  difficulty,  and  with  commendable  alacrity  commenced 
their  labours.  After  three  months  spent  in  sage  observations  along  the 
rugged  ridges  of  the  northern  wilderness,  winter  setting  in,  they  left  their 
task  unfinished  and  returned  to  England.  Enough,  however,  had  been 
ascertained  by  these  scientific  gentlemen,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  report 
in  some  fifty-odd  pages  folio  to  her  majesty's  government,  in  whicb  they 
settled  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  the  ini.u- 
bitable  right  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the  territory  in  question,  and,  if  anything, 
more  too.  This  sapient  conclusion  of  these  engineers  was  communi- 
cated as  speedily  as  might  be,  in  a  very  dignified  and  decisive  manner,  by 
Lord  Palmerston  on  behalf  of  the  English  ministry,  to  the  A  n\erican 
government. 

The  next  succeeding  United  States  Congress  thereupon  con^iluded, 
with  unsurpassable  discrimination  and  the  greatest  unanimity  of  feeling, 
(in  order  not  to  be  too  glaringly  outdone),  to  have  a  survey  and  report 
made  ;'or  themselves.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted  for  the  purpose, 
and  Captain  Talcolt  and  Professor  Renwick,  with  Major  Graham  and 
lieutenants  Lee  and  Thom,  of  the  United  States'  corps  of  engineers, 
were  ordered  directly  to  proceed  about  making  another  survey,  with  an 
impartiality  which  might  be  worthy  of  emulation  of  course,  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time,  in  some  sort  answer  for  an  offset  to  the  excellent 
and  worthy-to-be- imitated  report  of  tne  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherston 
haugh. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1841,  the  United  States'  commissioners  com- 
pleted their  counter-survey,  and  arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  a  reasoning  individual  could  see  any  other  line 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  as  originally  recognized  and  laid  down  by 
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lh«  treaty  of  1763.  The  American  etigineors  upon  this  were  treated  to  « 
public  dinner,  and  their  report  received  and  toasted  with  evident  satisrac* 
tion.  There  the  snbjcct  seemed  a^ain  likely  to  rest ;  at  least  with  the 
American  government.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  in  accordance 
with  a  belter  in  the  correctness  of  her  claim,  authorized  the  building  of 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  Johns,  on  both  sides  ol  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  near  Lake  Tcmiskouta,  within  the  dig- 
puted  lines.  This  roused  the  ire  of  Maine  again ;  and  as  it  was  understood 
a  new  governor  was  about  to  succeed  Sir  John  Harvey  in  New-Bruns- 
wick, wlio  was  known  to  possess  a  more  arbitr|iry  and  domineering  spirit, 
preparations  were  actively  renewed  for  war.         • 

Now,  however,  the  fates  interposed  to  preserve  peace.  Some  said  the 
Britons  were  surprised  at  the  stubborness  of  the  North-eastern  men,  and 
hoped  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister,  to  show  to  the  other  stati'g 
how  unreasonable  they  might  prove  in  a  negotiation.  Perhaps  a  more 
just  view  of  the  case  would  point  to  the  ascension  of  that  eminent  states- 
man and  profound  man.  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Britain. 
His  able  and  conciliatory  course  with  reference  to  other  important  ques- 
tions, would  indicate  that  ho  had,  with  accustomed  discrimination,  selected 
in  preference  to  any  from  the  host  of  aspiring  diplomatists  around  him,  the 
worthy  noblo  who  accomplished  so  satisfactorily  this  difficult  task.  Lord 
AsiiBURTON  was  well  known  as  a  principal  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers  Sc  Co.,  which  was  interested  largely  in  American  stocks 
and  securities,  and  therefore  inclined  to  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
continuance  of  peaceful  relations  across  the  water.  The  buron  was  also 
known  to  be  individually  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  husband  of  a  daughter  of  the  former  United  States  seiia 
tor  Bingham,  from  that  state,  by  which  means  he  had  of  course  become  still 
closer  attached  to  the  country.  The  war-party  in  Great  Britain  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  choice  of  such  a  man  to  negotiate  upon  this  point; 
nevertheless,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  4843,  a  special  envoy 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  with  full  powers  to  Anally  settle,  for  good 
or  .for  evil,  the  vexatious  dispute. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State,  was  temporarily  de- 
tached from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  sole  attention  directed  to  a 
speedy  and  proper  consideration  and  conclusion  of  the  great  object  of  the 
new  minister's  mission.  To  assist  in  the  negotiation,  were  appointed,  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Mills,  and  Allen ;  by  the 
state  of  Maine,  Ex-Governor  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Otis,  Kavanagh,  and 
Preble.  Those  selected  for  the  same  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
were  Mr.  McLaughlin,  warden  of  the  English  territory,  Mr.  Simmons, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  George  Reed,  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  all  summoned  to  appear  as 
soon  as  might  be,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  aid  in  this  conference, 
and  they  did  so.  The  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  presentation  of 
propositions  from  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  which 
were  declined.  Lord  Ashburton  then  made  his  propositions,  which  were 
in  turn  rejected.  Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  his  terms,  as  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  negotiation  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  compromise 
(if  difficulties,  which  finally  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  a  conventional  line, 
End  making  stipulations  by  which  each  party  conceded  someth.ng  for  the 
cause  of  amity — though  nothing,  it  is  (Jtlieved,  of  honour  or  character. 

The  line  agreed  upon  corresponds,  in  many  particulars,  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  when  he  acted  as  arbiter  upon  the 
subject ;  but  as  an  equivalent  for  concessions  of  territories  made  by  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  now  acceeding  to  that  line,  the  United  States  were 
guaranteed  to  receive  a  variety  of  valuable  considerations  not  contera- 
plat(         the  award  alluded  to.     The  line  was  ordered  to  be  run  as  fol« 
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lowf  t  Arom  the  monumnni  on  th«  Schnodic  to  the  St.  Johni ««  at  preMnt 
then  along  the  middle  of  the  8t,  Johns  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis,  and 
up  the  middle  of  that  river  to  Lnke  I'oheiiiraniook  ;  thence  aouthweatcrly 
straight  to  the  northwcaternmoit  head  ot  the  Cormecticut  river.  The  por- 
tinn  uf  the  Madawaska  settlement  south  uf  the  Nt.  Johns  to  belong  to 
Maine.  This  point  was  warmly  contested  by  the  British,  but  was  finally 
conceded. 

The  pretensions  of  Groat  Britain  agreeably  to  the  famous  survey  of 
Featherstonhaugh  and  his  associates,  came  far  south  of  the  St.  Johns, 
and  included  the  Aroostook ;  all  this  was  of  course  by  the  treaty  relin* 
quished.  For  the  sterile  tract  north  of  the  St.  Johns  which  Maine  had 
heretofore  claimed  but  now  relinquishes,  the  United  States  were  to  have 
the  free  navigation  of  the  entire  rivor  St.  Johns— an  important  acquisition 
to  Maine  particularly— and  other  privileges  in  regard  to  entering  northern 
British  ports. 

Great  Britain  besides  relinquished  to  the  United  States  Rouse^s  point, 
the  key  to  Lake  Champlain,  which,  after  partly  fortifying,  in  1816,  the 
American  government  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  Kngliah,  on  its  being 
ascertained  to  be  within  their  limits.  An  island  of  some  importance  in 
Lake  Superior  was  also  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  and  a  considerable 
strip  of  territory  heretofore  supposed  to  belong  to  New- York,  New-Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  but  which  was  proven  to  lie  north  of  the  45th  degree 
of  latitude,  and  therefore  belonging  to  Canada.  The  line  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  through  the  great  lakes  as  high  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  was 
also  adjusted. 

In  consideration  of  these  provisions,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  $150,000  each,  for  the  territory 
they  relinquished.  The  expenses  of  the  Aroostook  war,  as  it  waS'termed, 
were  also  assumed  by  the  United  States,  as  indeed  they  would  have  been 
in  CHSO  no  treaty  had  been  accomplished.  The  two  treaties  were  on  the 
11th  of  August  submitted  to  the  United  States'  Senate,  which  immediately 
went  into  secret  session.  After  a  debate  of  four  or  five  days,  the  question 
on  "consenting  to  and  advising"  the  ratification  of  the  projected  arrange- 
ment, was  taken,  and  agreed  to,  the  vole  standing  ayes  39,  nays  9 ;  the 
dissenters  being  certain  ardent  gentlemen  who  were  blessed  with  some- 
thing more  of  patriotism  than  wisdom.  An  agent  ofthe  diplomatic  bureau 
at  Washington  proceeded  immediately  to  England  with  the  ratified  treaty. 
Mr.  Webster  left  the  seat  of  government  for  home,  on  a  respite  from  du- 
ties, stopping  in  New-York,  however,  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner  ten- 
dered him  by  the  city.  Lord  Ashburton  also  bade  farewell  to  his  many 
new-made  friends,  for  New- York,  to  embark  on  board  the  Warspite  sloop- 
of-war,  which  was  awaiting  him  in  the  harbour  of  that  city. 

Article  10,  of  the  Webster  and  Ashburton  treaty,  stipulates  that  each 
party,  upon  requisition  from  the  other,  shall  deliver  up  to  justice  persons 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  piracy, 
arson,  robbery,  or  forgery,  upon  sufficient  proof  of  their  criminality. 

In  the  month  of  August,  th*?  United  States'  surveying  brig  Washington, 
Captain  Gcdney,  while  sounding  between  Montauk  and  Gardner's  points, 
discovered  a  trim-built  schooner  laying  at  anchor,  under  somewhat  ques- 
tionable circumstances.  On  sending  a  boat  alongside,  she  was  ascertained 
to  be  the  Amistad,  Captain  Ramonfiues,  bound  last  from  Havana  to  Port 
Principe,  Cuba,  with  a  cargo  consisting  in  part  of  valuable  merchandize, 
fifty-four  slaves,  and  two  passengers,  viz.,  Don  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro 
iVIontez,  who  were  also  owners  uf  the  slaves  and  cargo. 

After  being  four  nights  out,  the  blacks  rose  and  murdered  the  captain 

and  three  of  the  crew,  wounded  the  Spaniards,  and  took  possession  of  the 

vessel.    Their  design  was  to  gain  the  African  coast ;  steering  by  the  sun 

themselves  during  the  day,  they  compelled  their  prisoners  to  naiigate  the 
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VfiNel  by  night.  For  this  purpose  only  were  th«  lives  of  the  Spaniarrig 
■pitreil.  Th«y,  however,  had  ronstnntly  reverted  their  course,  so  as  to 
giiin  ill  the  iiiuht  what  was  lost  hy  day  ;  and  thus  thry  had  kept  the  ves* 
hcl  l)(>atiiiK  about  in  the  nahaina  irhannvl,  with  thn  hope  to  meet  romo 
friendly  nierchniitniiin  or  ship  of  war. 

Pour  days  after  the  rising  of  the  nei;roes,  thev  were  providentially  dis< 
covered,  as  related;  being  at  the  time  auf^naaa  in  taking  in  a  supply  of 
water  and  fresh  provisions— posniblv  beginning  to  suspect  the  trick  that 
was  playiid  upon  them.  The  leader  in  the  revolt,  who  was  called 
Cinquez,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  be  taken,  si)rang  over- 
board, and  managed  to  loose  from  his  person,  as  is  said,  a  large  amount 
of  gold  in  doubloons;  after  which,  he  quietly  submitted  to  be  taken. 

Thn  Ainiatad  was  then  towed  into  New-London  by  the  Washington, 
and  there  left  in  charge  of  the  proper  officers.  The  blacks'were  tr;wi8- 
ferred  to  Hartford,  and  placed  in  prison  to  await  their  trial  on  the 
charges  of  murder  and  piracy.  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  presently  had 
a  hearing  before  the  United  Htates'  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Thompson  pre- 
■idinff,  on  a  motion  to  release  from  custody  on  u  writ  of  habeait  corpus— 
which  was  denied.  After  some  delay,  another  trial  was  held  before  Judet; 
Judson,  of  the  Uiutrict  Court,  at  New-Haven — where  it  was  decided  that  ttie 
■laves  should  be  returned  to  Africa,  and  set  at  liberty. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  if  these  blacka  had  been  lawful  slaves,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  punishable  with  death ;  but  as  they  were  proven 
to  bo  true  Bozal  negroe"-.,  scarcely  six  weeks  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
when  their  crime  was  committed,  and  had  been  kidnapped  in  direct  viola- 
tlon  of  the  laws,  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
they  were  held  iustiflable  in  attempting  to  regain  their  liberty,  by  wliat- 
ever  means.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1819,  still  in  force,  to  have 
them  returned  to  their  country. 

A  requisition  was  made  upon  the  American  government  by  Spain,  for 
the  transfer  of  these  negroes  to  Cuba,  instead  of  elsewhere,  that  they 
might  undergo  a  trial  by  Spanish  laws;  while  about  the  same  time  a  pro- 
test was  received  from  Knffland,  couched  in  strong  terms,  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  riglit  of  (he  United  States,  or  any  other  power,  to  try  the  blacks 
at  all.  Congress  then  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  members  became  exciteJ, 
speeches  were  made,  and  new  laws  proposed ;  but  eventually  nothing  of 
greater  moment  grew  out  of  it. 

Mercury,  the  god  of  thieves,  about  these  days  appears  to  have  held  par- 
ticular sway.  Defalcation,  repudiation,  etc.,  began  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. At  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  discovered,  in  New- York,  the 
enormous  public  frauds  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  while  in  office  as  collector  of 
the  customs.  His  mania  for  speculation  having  led  him  on  somewhat 
ahead  of  his  fellows  in  trust,  it  became  at  length  necessary  that  he  should 
resort  to  self-expatriation,  or  submit  to  a  more  immediate  punishment. 
Upon  his  flight,  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  his  office  was  of  course 
ordered,  and  the  glaring  results  of  so  long-continued  a  peculation  as  was 
then  made  known,  was  an  astonishment  even  in  Wall-street. 

From  a  message  of  the  president  to  Congress,  enclosing  a  special  re- 

{)ort  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  communicating  the  astounding 
englhs  to  which  this  new  candidate  for  public  /eprobation,  had  bt-en  per- 
mitted to  go,  are  gleaned  the  following  facts : 

Mr.  Swartwout  was  originally  appointed  collector  for  the  port  of  New- 
York  on  the  26th  of  April,  1829,  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  On  the 
29th  March  following,  he  was  re-appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  the  appointment.  When  his  term  expired,  in  1834,  he  was  rs' 
nominated  and  again  confirraed  for  a  like  period ;   at  the  expiration  of 
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wtucn,  Mn'ch  20,  1P3H,  he  wrnt  out  of  oflke,  and  tranaferred  the  book*  to 
Mr.  Jixse  lloyt,  hit  ■ufccHRor. 

During  ihn  whulo  tune  uf  Mr.  Swnrtwnut's  service  •■  collector,  luapi* 
ciona  do  iittt  Berin  t.  have  been  awukcnud  at  the  head  of  the  department 
Ihnt  ho  wiiH  Ktiilty  of  any  dofault — uiiltHa  it  may  be  that  the  balance  of 
iniMiity  in  hiit  liiuid*,  when  he  was  re-noiniuut«d  to  the  Senate,  in  1H34, 
HppL'iired  to  bo  too  lurgo,  and  caused  some  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  aub- 
jccl.  The  collector  and  one  of  his  clerks,  however,  went  on  to  Washing- 
ton, Hnd  submitted  explanations  to  a  coinmittoo  of  the  Senate,  which  ob- 
vMtcd  any  objections  to  his  re-appointment. 

'I'lie  first  misuse  of  the  public  money  by  this  officer,  appears  to  have 
commenced  in  1830.  A  seriun  of  dtTalcatioiis,  in  various  items  of  his  ae- 
counts,  seem  to  have  followed,  and  continued  throuifh  each  successive 
year,  incrcaaing  constantly  in  amount,  till  near  the  close  of  his  otlkisl 
term.  They  conaiatcd  in  withholdini;  u  part  of  the  tonnage  dutien,  and  a 
portion  of  the  forfeitures  and  Anes ;  in  not  accounting  for  all  the  bonds 
collected,  nor  all  the  moneys  on  hand  held  either  for  office  expenses,  re- 
turn duties,  or  in  advance  of  the  adjustment  of  unascertained  duties ;  and 
in  procuring  from  the  treasury,  under  the  act  of  1834,  and  similar  one», 
lari(er  sums  for  the  balance  of  office  salaries  than  the  facts  warranted. 

His  accounts  were  rendered  weekly,  in  a  condensed  form,  to  the  depart- 
ment, and  exhibited  usually  a  baliinco  in  his  hands  ranging  from  a  mere 
nominal  sum  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  His  last  return  before 
leaving  office  exhibited  a  balance  on  hand  of  $122,977,  which  was  near 
$30,000  less  than  the  amount  of  his  official  bond.  The  return  sent  aftei 
going  out  of  office,  which  included  only  the  last  three  days  of  his  term, 
showed  $U01,on6in  his  possession,  which  he  was  requested  forthwith  to 
pay  over.  This  he  refused  to  do,  allcdgiiiff  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
nold  a  balance  in  order  to  meet  suits  whicn  had  been  instituted  against 
him  for  return  duties,  &c. 

Upon  inquiry,  some  additional  particulars  were  elicited :  On  the  last 
day  of  December,  1830,  Mr.  Swarlwout'a  deficit  was  only  $622.  At  the 
close  of  his  first  term,  $50,370.  At  the  final  expiration  of  his  office,  the 
gross  amount  abstracted  had  swelled  to  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $1,225- 
705.  This  enormous  amount,  it  appeared,  had  been  mainly  dissipated  in 
Wall-street,  in  the  purchase  of  stocks  of  various  descriptions,  for  specula- 
ting purposes.  The  only  palpable  property  of  tite  del^aultcr  which  could 
be  discovered,  seemed  to  be  some  tracts  of  land  in  Texas,  with  an  interest 
in  the  Cumberland  coal  mines,  and  c(;rtain  meadow  lots  in  New  Jersey  near 
Hoboken.  His  securities,  Messrs.  Uirdsall,  Quackenboss,  and  Livingston, 
were  prosecuted,  but  not  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary  deficit  recovered. 

Congress  ordered  a  very  minute  examination  into  the  manner  of  con- 
ilncting  business  in  New- York.  The  House  of  Representatives  appointed 
it  committee  of  inquiry  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  nine  members,  viz., 
Messrs.  Wise  and  Hopkins,  of  Virginia,  Owens  and  Dawson,  of  Georgia, 
Harlan,  of  Kentucky,  Smith,  of  Maine,  Wagener,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Foster  and  Curtis,  of  New- York.  These  gentlemen  went  on,  with  full 
[lowers  to  compel  the  presence  of  persons  and  papers,  and  so  faithfully 
ruUillcd  the  duties  of  their  appointment  as  to  occupy  three  months  in  set- 
tling their  minds  upon  a  conclusion.  The  grand  result,  however,  was 
the  enactment  of  very  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention,  in  future, 
of  anything  so  unparalleled  in  the  line  of  defalcation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  lawsuits,  we  may  mention,  that  the  case  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  etals.,ot  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  vj.  the  kingdom  of  Prance, 
was  this  year  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant.  This  was  the  state  of 
the  case :  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  upon  his  return  from  Egypt,  neglected 
to  call  upon  the  paymaster's  department  for  the  trifling  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred iiid  fifty  francs,  which  appeared  to  be  just  the  total  due  him  on  the 
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books  of  the  war  office.  Subsequently,  multifarious  engagements  preclu- 
dad  any  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  hero  died  without  having 
acted  at  all  in  regard  to  this  claim.  Now,  however,  upon  a  computa- 
tion of  interest,  the  small  amount  was  found  to  have  increased  to  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  15,000,000  francs;  whereupon  the  Bonaparte  brothers. 
Joseph  and  Jerome,  brought  suit,  as  heirs-at-law.  After  due  deliberation, 
the  French  courts  decided  that  the  survivors  could  not  recover,  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in  ItiU,  it  was  understood  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  made  over  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  m 
France  to  the  new  government. 

In  the  month  of  May,  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  dollars,  in  liquidation  of  a  claim  against  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, for  its  interference  with  American  commerce  about  the  time  of  the 
recent  collision  with  Great  Britain. 

A  claim  upon  Belgium  was  also  admitted,  by  the  anthorities  of  that 
Kingdom,  for  damages  done  to  American  property  during  the  siege  ol 
Antwerp,  and  an  amount  which  was  mutually  satisfactory,  agreed  upon 
and  paid. 

In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  his  mnjesty,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  by  which  American  products  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  his  dominions  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  first  treaty  ever  made  by  that  Kingdom  with  any  other  nation, 
was  this  with  America — a  country  discovered  to  the  world  by  one  of  its 
own  citizens — Christopher  Columbus,  being  by  birth  a  Genoese. 

The  twenty-sixth  Congress  commenced  its  regular  session  on  the  2d  of 
December.  Among  its  acts,  was  one  authorizing  the  laking  of  thesixtli 
census  of  the  United  States.  Also,  to  show  what  a  "  rising  people"  we 
are,  it  may  be  casually  remarked,  that,  before  the  close  of  this  session, 
new  offices  were  created  by  the  law-makers,  calling  for  immediate  appru- 
riations  of  near  $40,000,  as  follows  : 

Special  miuister  to  Great  Britain,  salary  and  outfit $18,(IOb 

Minister  resident  to  Turkey •        6,000 

Commissioner  for  running  the  boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Texas    .        2,000 
Commissioner  and  clerk  to  examine  claims  under  the  treaty  of  1837  with 

the  Sioux  Indians 5,500 

Assistant  examiners  in  the  patent  ofBco    .......        2  500 

To  the  chief-justice  of  the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  du- 
ties imposed  on  him  by  the  "act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promote  the 

progress  of  the  useful  arts  " 100 

Two  additional  clerks  in  the  olRce  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  at  $1,500  each  .        .  ...       3,000 

A  recapitulation  of  the  gross  amounts  required  to  be  set  apart  by  the 
same  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  usual  national  relations  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  may  not  be  unworthy  a  passing  note  : 

Civil  and  diplomatic .        ,        .   $9  010  031 

Army,  fortifications,  and  Military  Academy 10,556125'' 

iJavy     :•/,••. 5,130,781 

Revolutionary  and  other  pensioners g  499  020 

CuiTent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department 1,755007 

Preventing  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities l!856!774 

To  promote  the  progress  ol  the  useful  arts 9  059 

Private  claims ,  45065 

Total,  $36,862,260. 
Some  considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  United  States'  navy  in  the 
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course  of  this  year.  Steamers,  and  small  vessels  of  war  of  an  improved 
build,  were  launched  at  the  diflferent  nav^l  stations,  and  sent  on  experi- 
mental trips.  One  at  Philadelphia,  the  "  Dale,*'  named  in  honour  of  the 
first  commodore  of  the  infant  navy  of  the  States,  was  christened  by  a  son 
of  that  distinguished  officer,  who  wore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony, 
a  massive  gold-hilted  sword  wliich  was  presented  to  his  father  by  the  re- 
nowned Paul  Jones  (who  received  it  from  King  Louis  XVI.  of  France) 
for  his  bravery  as  first  lieutenant  under  him  in  the  fierce  actiffn  between 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis. 

Requiescat  in  pace  ! — Departed  this  life,  "full  of  years  and  full  of  hon- 
ours," at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  General  Du  Coudray  Holstein,  formerly  of  Napo- 
leon's staff;  same  place.  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  patroon. 
In  New- York,  Rev.  J.  B.  Seixas,  Rabbi-leader  to  the  Jewish  synagogue 
Shearish-Israel ;  same  place,  s  68,  Joseph  Lancaster,  founder  of  the  Laa- 
casterian  school-system  ;  same  place,  William  Leggett,  editor,  etc.    In 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  *  89,  Stephen  Thomas,  "the  last  of  the  Hu- 
guenots."   At  Asheville,  North-Carolina,  iK  49,  General  Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
In Floridii,  Colonel  J.  M.  White.     In  Texas,  L.  Rathbun,  of  Buffalo;  also 
Hon.  William  Brenan.     At  Utica,  New- York,  Antoine  Latour,  a  soldier  of 
the  revoluton.     At  Newburgh,  Hon  C  C.  De  Witt,  late  charg6  at  Guate- 
mala.    In  Massachusetts,  Theodore  Sedgewick.     In  Washington,  Com- 
modore Patterson.     Near  New-York,  Commodore  M'Kinne^.     In  Jersey 
City,  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden,  m  83.     At  Baltimore,  General  Samuel  Smith, 
s  87 ;  same  place.  Colonel  Willis  m  Steuart,  je  59.     In  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, by  murder,  John  Ridge,  a  ;iiiof.     At  Oneida  Castle,  x  96,  the  chief- 
tain Ondayak.     In  the  Seneca  tritic,  the  chief  Big-Kettle.    In  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  m  63,  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  the  National  Register.     In  Philadel- 
phia, Matthew  Carey.     At  Newcastle,  Delaware,  Hon.   J.  R.  Black.    In 
Missouri.  Hon.  A.  G.  Harrison.    At  St.  Louis,  Colonel  Keene,  of  New- 
Orleans.    At  New-Orleans,  Baron  Hackett,  of  Holland,  cousin-german  to 
the  comedian.    In  Albany,  Benjamin  Knower,  state-treasurer.     In  New- 
York,  William  Dunlap,  an  author.     In  Connecticut,  Judge  Jesse  Beiu. 
On  Long  Island,  King  David,  a  chief,  the  last  of  the  Montauks.     In  Ken- 
tucky, Governor  Clarke.    At  Burlington,  Iowa,  Hon.  W.  B.  Conway.     In 
Indiana,  Senator  Tipton.     In  Louisiana,  General  E.  W.  Ripley,  the  defend- 
er of  Fort  Erie.     At  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire,  x  90,  John  Cochrane, 
the  last  of  the  Boston  "  Tea  Party."    In  New-London,  Daniel  Keeney,  a 
pilot  for  the  frigate  "  United  States"  at  the  time  of  her  chase  by  the  Brit- 
ish 74  "Valiant,"  and  who,  by  manoeuvring  adroitly  about  a  sunken  rock, 
caused  the  enemy  to  strike,  and  with  difliculty  make  his  escape  to  Hali- 
fax.   In  Vermont,  m  35,  Zerah  Colburn,  wonderful  in  early  life  as  an 
arithmetical  calculator.     In  New-Hampshire,  Jonathan  Mason,  it:  74  ;  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  revolution  by  General  Burgovne,  and  on  being 
brought  before  that  oflUcer,  was  asked,  "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself  now  V    "  Same  as  I  always  did."    "  But  what  do  you 
think  of  being  a  prisoner  of  war  1"    "  Why,  that  it'll  be  your  turn  next." 
"Bah !  all  the  Yankees  in  America  can't  do  it" — but  theydid.     Off  Tam- 
pico,  lost  overboard.  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Paul,  U.  S.  N.     In  Florida,  Captain 
G.  H.  Griffin,  U.  S.  A.     In  Maryland,  Colonel  Gist,  m  94.    At  Montevideo, 
Albert  Triplet,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     In  Fran«;e,  General  Count 
Bernard,  for  whom  the  American  army  was  ordered  in  mourning.     In  Lon- 
don, Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  formerly  of  Boston.   At  Toronto,  Upper  Can* 
ada,  Duncan  Cameron,  provincial  secretary.     At  Greenock,  Scotland,  John 
Gait,  author.     At  Bath,  England,  General  Sir  Thomas  Dallas     also.  Sir 
Henry  TroUope.     In  London,  Lady   Flora  Hastings,  x  33.     At  lier  villa 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Sidon,  Syria,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  j&  63.     In 
Rome,  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  to  Napoleon  ;  he  left  200,000  scudi  (1,070,000 
Vanes)  to  build  a  church  in  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  wiierein  himself  and  sis- 
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ter  were  to  be  buried,  and  the  rest  of  (lie  la^mily  miglit  have  their  hearts 
deposited  in  urns,  if  they  wished.  At  Port  Rfpublicain,  Prince  Saunders, 
a  colored  gentleman,  native  of  Vernioiit,  at  time  of  decease  attorney-gen- 
eral for  the  kingdom  of  Hayti.  In  Constantinople,  Turkey,  the  grand  suU 
tan,  Mahmoud  II.  In  India,  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh,  chief  of  Lahore  and 
Cachemire.  In  Stockholm,  Archbishop  Waller.  In  Copenhagen,'Fred- 
erick  VI.  of  Denmark. 

A.  o.  184jQ. — We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  numerous 
bickerings  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  governments.  In  fact,  about  this  period,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  else  of  a  national  character  to  refer  to.  a 
jealousy  of  long  standing  is  apparent  between  these  two  nations  :  though 
if  it  be  true  that  *'he  who  is  first  to  lose  temper  may  be  put  down  as  gen- 
erally in  the  wrong,"  when  solving  knotty  points,  Mexico  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  Perhaps  the  widely  different  and  irrecon- 
cilable views  of  the  two  nations  upon  religious  matters,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  ground-work  of  all  the  heart-burnings  and  envy  which  has 
heretofore  so  incessantly  been  breaking  out  between  them.  The  Romish 
priesthood,  with  its  horror  of  "infidels,"  and  doctrine  of  infallibility,  has 
now  so  strongly  entwined  itself  about  the  body  politic  of  that  ill-fated  na- 
tion, as  to  render  its  mental  elevation  almost  an  impossibility  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, any  approximation  on  the  part  of  that  people  towards  a  true  spirit 
of  friendliness  for  any  nation  without  the  pale  of  "the  church"  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.  To  tiiis  cause,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  may  be 
attributed  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  province,  whose  government, 
even  at  this  day,  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy. 

Troubles  have  existed  between  Mexico  and  almost  every  mercantile 
nation  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  owns  her  valuable  mines :  France  was 
forced  to  destroy  her  powerful  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa :  and  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico  have  been  bombarded  on  various  occasions.  The  very  fer- 
tility of  soil  and  beauty  of  climate  for  which  the  Spanish  ancestry  of  the 
present  Mexicans  exterminated  the  Aztec  "children  of  the  sun,"  seem  now 
to  be  working  out,  by  means  of  incessant  internal  insurrections,  a  retri- 
butive vengeance  upon  their  own  heads.  The  government,  from  beginning, 
has  been  without  strength ;  disturbances  of  every  grade,  revolt  and  blood- 
shed, unhappily  prevail,  and  characterize  the  existence  of  the  state. 

Shortly  after  Mexico  had  thrown  off"  the  yoke  of  Spain, "  while  yet  reel- 
ing to  the  music  of  her  broken  fetters,"  she  issued  a  declaration  that  land, 
in  the  largest  and  most  liberal  grants,  should  be  given  to  whomsoever 
would  emigrate  to,  and  seUle  permanently  in,  the  then  wild  province  of 
Texas.  That  land  was  »t  the  time  almost  entirely  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  though  it  was  represented,  and  with  much  truth,  to  be 
beautiful  and  exceedingly  rich.  Population  flocked  in  rapidly,  and  set- 
tled the  coasts,  and  rolling  lands  adjoining  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the  new  comers  arrived,  prevented 
their  giving  a  due  consideration  to  certain  conditions  which  were  subse- 
quently found  to  be  affixed  to  their  gifts  of  soil.  A  precaution  had  been 
taken,  in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the  dependency  of  Texas  with  that  ol 
Coahuila,  in  which  a  Spanish  population  was  comparatively  numerous ; 
this  was  with  a  view  to  secure  a  continuance  of  connexion  of  the  newlj- 
pecked  country  with  Mexico.  Also,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
for  the  empresario  grants  of  land,  the  number  and  duties  of  the  new  settlers 
were  distinctly  specified ;  they  were  all  bound  to  profess  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  same ;  to  consider  the  Span- 
ish language  their  national  tongue,  and  have  their  children  early  taught 
it ;  and,  after  the  year  1840,  to  sufl!er  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Mexican  subjects,  for  the  support  of  government. 
So  long  as  these  cfMiditions  were  observed,  a.Tairs  seem  to  have  glided 
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ilong  pretty  smoothly;  but  as  nine-tenths  of  the  new  colonists  were 
Anglo-Americ>ii  they  could  not  but  feel  a  yearning  towards  the  land  of 
their  birth, '  i  .-<  freedom  from  even  such  slight  shackles  as  were  al- 
ready imposwc  .  them  in  that  new  home  which  they  fancied  was  to  prove 
altogether  deljgiiiful.'  With  the  Mexican,  adhering  devoutly  to  the  faith  of 
his  fathers,  not  to  be  Catholic  was  to  be  an  outcast  from  all  religion ;  and 
the  union  of  the  colonist  to  the  invisible  church,  was  made  an  indispcnsiblt 
condition  of  citizenship.  To  claim  baptism  as  a  convenient  form,  and  then 
sneer  at  its  obligations,  was  in  Mexican  eyes  an  evidence  of  hardened  de- 
pravity. To  the  colonist,  on  the  other  hand,  who  from  his  infancy  had 
been  taught  to  believe  the  union  of  church  and  state  adulterous,  demor- 
alizing, and  in  no  way  binding  on  the  consciences  of  freemen,  the  formal 
demand  of  a  certificate  of  baptism  in  the  Catholic  church  was  a  mockery, 
and  he  met  the  demand  with  a  mock  certificate  (which  was  purchasable, 
regularly  filled  out,  at  $2),  for  he  considered  it  a  mere  form,  and  of  no 
more  consequence  than  the  colour  of  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

As  the  Texians  became  more  and  more  numerous,  a  desire  to  be  indb- 
PENDENT  grew  among  them ;  and  it  is  said  their  leading  men  had  that  grand 
ulterior  object  in  view,  when  they  demanded  of  the  Mexican  government 
a  separation  of  their  province  from  the  state  of  Coahuila.  Moreover,  the 
settlement  of  Texas  was  principally  by  slaveholders,  each  of  whom  brought 
with  him  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  slaves,  upon  whom  he  relied  en- 
tirely to  redeem  from  its  wild  state  and  make  serviceuble  his  new  acquisi- 
tion. From  this  cause  a  new  difficulty  arose :  Mexico,  possessing  but 
few  slaves,  was  in  1823  so  very  liberal  as  to  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  bondmen— although  their  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try was  not  prohibited.  In  1830,  the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into 
the  country  was  forbidden ;  and  the  children  of  slaves  born  after  the  year 
1823,  it  was  declared,  should  be  free  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here,  then, 
was  impending  ruin,  closely  staring  the  colonists  in  the  face.  The  law, 
indeed,  was  in  itself  equitable,  and  its  intentions  fair,  but  it -created  a 
feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  in  the  minds  of  the  Texians.  A  separa- 
tion, therefore,  was  resolved  upon. 

In  Mexico,  about  this  time.  General  Santa  Anna  appeared  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  own  authority,  and  the  central  system  of  gov- 
ernment, of  which  he  was  the  head,  when  the  first  Texian  "  rebellion"  un- 
expectedly broke  out,  and  threatened  to  overturn  both  his  newly-promul- 
gaied  "system"  and  personal  power  together.  It  is  said  the  revolted 
Texians  had  obtained  a  loan  of  $200,000  in  New-Orleans;  and  by 
means  of  this,  vessels  were  fitted  out,  aid  invoked  from  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and,  at  the  close  of  1835,  a  regular  standard  of  revolt 
established  and  rallied  around.  A  formal  declaration  of  indepedence  was 
published.  In  that  document  it  was  proclaimed,  that  they  had  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  liberty,  and  the  republican  principles 
of  the  Mexican  federal  constitution  of  1824. 

Santa  Anna,  m  the  meanwhile,  had  been  collecting  an  army  to  recon- 
quer the  province  by  force.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  183C,  he  inarched 
from  Santillo.  He  retook  Bexar,  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where 
he  is  accused  of  havuig  perpetrated  the  most  inexcusable  barbarities.  It 
was  the  middle  of  April  belore  he  reached  the  main  body  of  the  Texian 
army,  which  was  under  the  command  of  General  Sam.  Houston,  who  had 
prepared  to  receive  him  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto.  On  the  19th, 
some  skirmishing  look  place  between  the  two  armies,  but  nothing  was 
effected ;  on  the  20th,  Santa  Anna  fortified  himself  in  a  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Early  on  the  21st,  he  was  in  that  position  attacked  by  the 
Texians,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  routed ;  the  Mexican  cavalry  waa 
at  the  first  put  to  flight,  and  never  even  rallied.  Santa  Anna  was  forced  to 
fly  from  his  breastworks,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  in  disguise. 
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He  was  taken  the  day  following,  and  conducted  to  Houston's  camp,  where 
some  captive  soldiers  betrayed  his  rank  by  exclaiming,  with  surprize,  his 
name,  instead  of  being  instantly  shot,  or  hanged,  as  he  had  evei^  reason 
to  expect  he  would  be,  Santa  Anna  was  protected  from  the  enraged  rela- 
tives of  those  whom  he  had  but  a  short  time  before  caused  to  be,  in  cold 
blood,  maesHcred ;  and  he  was  subsequently  (after  a  detention  of  near  a 
year)  conveyed  through  the  country  to  the  United  States,  from  whence, 
by  the  favour  of  General  Jackson,  he  was  despatched  home  to  Vera  Cruz 
in  an  American  national  vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto,  was  six  hundred  and  thirty 
men  killed,  two  hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
made  prisoners.  That  of  the  Texians,  six  killed  and  twenty-six  wounded. 
Santa  Anna's  army  was  represented  to  have  numbered  sixteen  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  Houston  consisted  of  but  eijp^ht  hundred.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  taking  of  the  ci-devant  president  of  Mexico,  while  a  prisoner 
without  possibility  of  rescue,  he  sent  imperative  orders  to  the  generals  of 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  to  retreat,  and  headed  his  dispatches, 
with  great  naf  t;«<^,  "God  and  liberty!"  "Coast  division  under  my  com- 
mand," &c.,  as  if  he  were  still  generalissimo.  His  first  communication 
from  the  enemy's  camp  began  as  follows : 

TO   OBNERAL  VINCEMTB   FILASOLA. 

"  Army  of  Operatiotu,  ( 

"  Coast  Division,  under  my  command.  \ 
"  Having  yesterday  had  an  unfortunate  encounter,  1  have  resolved  to  remain  h 

rrisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv.  After  having  taken  every  precaution, 
therefore  hope  that  your  excellency  will  cause  the  division  under  the  command 
of  General  I'arza  to  countermarch  to  Bexar,  where  he  will  wait  for  orders.  Your 
excellency  will  also  return  to  the  same  place,  and  order  General  Viesca,  with  his 
division,  to  Guadaloupe  Victoria.  I  have  agreed  on  an  armistice  with  General  Houg 
ton,  ad  interim,  until  we  can  agree  upon  terms  of  lasting  peace. 

"Your  excellency  will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  subsist. 
enco  of  the  army,  which  will  remain  under  your  command.  The  money  that  has 
arrived  at  Matamoras,  and  the  provisions  of  the  place,  and  those  at  Victoria,  will  be 
distributed,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  God  and  Liberty, 

"Antonio  Lopez  de  S^nta  Anna. 
"  Camp  Jacinto,  April  22,  1836. 

Tn  the  month  of  May,  1836,  at  the  city  of  Velasco,  then  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  tiie  "  Republic  of  Texas,"  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn  up,  stipu- 
lating for  peace,  amity,  commerce,  etcetera,  which  was  duly  witnessed, 
and  signed  by  Santa  Anna,  president  of  Mexico,  and  David  G.  Burnet, 
president  of  Texas.  In  pursuance  with  an  understanding,  Santa  Anna 
was  then  taken  to  Columbia  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  Mexico — when. 
a  band  of  volunteers  under  General  Green  arriving,  the  Mexican  chief  was 
forced  to  disembark  and  return  to  captivity.  It  was  only  through  General 
Sam-  Houston  he  at  length  escaped  from  Texas,  and  arrived  in  vera  Cniz, 
via.  the  United  States,  towards:  the  last  of  February,  1837.  There  he 
found  his  enemy,  Bustaniente  at  the  head  of  the  turbulent  government; 
Don  Jose  Maria  Tornel  was  secretary  of  war,  and  with  principles  conve- 
niently  changeable,  he  had  pronounced  the  sub-generals  of  his  ex-chief, 
Santa  Anna  all  traitors  for  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  superior, 
and  paused  in  their  career  of  capture  or  subjugation  in  Texas.  Santa  An- 
na, on  his  return  home  to  Manga  de  Clavo,  published  a  lengthy  appeal  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  detailing  his  adventures,  and  vindicating  his  conduct, 

The  Mexican  government  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  between  President  Burnet  of  Texas,  and  General  Santa 
Anna  of  Mexico,  announced  that  it  was  resolved,  at  every  risk,  (if  means 
could  be  procured),  to  re-conquer  the  estranged  province.    About  the  same 
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lime,  an  indirect  demonstration  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Tezlans,  by 
General  Ouines,  at  the  head  of  a  diviaion  nf  the  regular  army  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  was  not  anticipated  by  either  party  in  the  dispute,  and 
demands  some  explanation.  It  seems,  in  the  ena  of  June,  1836,  news  ar- 
rived in  Texas  that  the  Mexicans  were  advancing  in  great  force,  having 
secured  the  co-operation  of  a  large  body  of  Camanche  and  other  savages. 
The  well-known  lawlessness  of  Indian  warfare  induced  General  Gaines, 
whose  powers  were  disaaetionary,  to  cross  the  Sabine  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  frontier,  m  acnordmgly  marched  forward  as  far  as  Nacog- 
doches, about  forty  miles  beyond  the 'Sabine,  within  the  territory  of  Tex- 
as, and  there  constructed  temporary  barracks,  and  awaited  quietly  the 
results.  A  report  of  two  men  being  murdered  about  the  same  time  near 
the  line,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  gave  colour  to  the  "  expediency"  of  his 
march  over  the  border  and  occupation  of  an  exposed  fort.  He  further 
wrote  to  the  governors  of  certain  Southern  and  Western  states,  that  he 
might  possibly  soon  call  upon  them  for  a  few  companies  of  mounted  rifle- 
meni  to  join  and  co-operate  with  his  •'  corps  of  observation."  President 
Jackson  peremptorily  forbade  this  interference,  and  ordered  that  the  Uni- 
ted States'  troops  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  4)racticable  to  Fort  Jesup. 

Seiior  Goristiza,  the  envoy  of  Mexico  at  Washington  city,  upon  learn- 
ing the  advance  of  General  Gaines  into  the  disputed  territory,  suspended 
the  further  examination  of  American  claims,  with  which  his  attention 
was  just  then  occupied,  and  determined  to  consider  his  mission  at  an 
end.  He  asserted  in  his  letter  declining  to  act  further  in  a  public  capa- 
city, that  General  Gaines  had  no  right  whatever  to  occupy  any  post  in 
Texas  until  the  then  agitated  question  of  right  to  the  territory  should  be 
finally  disposed  of.  Mr.  Forsyth,  secretary  for  the  American  government, 
replied,  that  the  crossing  of  the  line  had  been  a  mere  matter  of  police,  and 
as  nothing  whatever  had  grown  out  of  it,  he  begged  the  Mexican  minister 
to  be  pacified.  He  pointed,  also,  to  the  fact  that  a  treaty  was  iit  exist- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  both  nations  should  endeavour  to  maintain  order  on  the  common 
boundary,  and  use  every  means  to  prevent  the  transpiration  of  Indian  dis- 
turbances and  massacre.  The  Mexican  minister  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
explanation  and  remonstrance,  and  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  his 
embassage,  for  cause  set  forth,  should  cease. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  message  at  the  close  of  1836,  referred  in  terms 
of  severest  animadversion  to  this  act  of  the  late  chargS  from  Mexico^  and 
his  government,  in  countenancing  it.  On  the  6th  of  February  following, 
the  president  deemed  our  relations  with  Mexico  in  so  critical  a  condition 
as  to  call  for  a  special  message  to  the  Senate.  **  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,"  said  he,  "  Congress  was  informed  that  our  claims  upon  Mexico 
had  not  been  adjusted,  but  that  notwithstanding  the  irritating  effect  upon 
her  councils  of  the  movements  in  Texas,  I  hoped,  by  great  forbearance, 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  again  bringing  them  before  your  notice.  That 
hope  has  been  disappointed.  Having  in  vain  urged  upon  the  government 
(he  justice  of  those  claims  and  my  indispensable  obligation  that  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  the  acknowledgement,  if  not,  in  the  redress 
of  the  injuries  complained  of,  my  duty  requires  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  presented  and  now  is,  for  the  action  of  Congress,  whose  exclu- 
sive right  it  is  to  decide  on  the  farther  measure  of  redress  to  be  employ- 
ed. The  length  of  time  sinr-e  some  of  the  injuries  have  been  committed, 
the  repeated  and  unavailing  applications  for  redress,  the  wanton  character 
of  some  of  the  outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  our  citizens, 
and  upon  the  flag  of  the  United  Status,  independent  of  recent  insults  to 
this  government  and  people,  by  the  late  extraordinary  minister,  would 
justify  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations  immediate  war."  In  conclusion,  it  wan 
rabniitted,  whether  it  was  not  advisable,  "  that  an  act  should  be  passed. 
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authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  executive  against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them,  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
fusal by  the  Mexican  government  to  come  to  an  amicable  adjustment  ol 
the  matter  in  controversy." 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  which 
iiot  long  afterwards  made  its  report.  After  stating,  among  other  grievan- 
ces, that  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  had  been  fired  into,  her 
citizens  attacked  and  even  put  to  death,  and  ^er  ships  of  war  treated 
with  disrespect,  even  when  paying  a  friendly  viiit  to  a  port,  where  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  hospitality,  the  committee  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  two  resolutions,  viz. 

1.  '  That  the  indignities  offered  to  the  American  flag,  and  injuries  com- 
mitted upon  the  persons  and  properly  of  American  citizens,  by  uflicers  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  the  refusal,  or  tlie  neglect  of  that  govern* 
ment,  to  make  suitable  atonement,  would  justify  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  taking  measures  to  obtain  immediate  redress,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  own  power." 

2.  "  That,  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern, 
ment  to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  government  of  Mexico,  as 
long  as  is  compatible  with  that  dignity,  which  it  is  due  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby 
respectfully  requested,  to  make  another  solemn  demand,  in  the  most  im- 
pressive furm,  upon  the  government  of  Mexico,  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances,  which  have  heretofore  been  ineffectually  presented  to  its 
notice." 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  House  and  agreed  to,  in  the  month  of 
February.  Not  long  after,  a  new  minister  was  accredited  by  Mexico  to 
the  United  States,  and  negotiations  were  renewed.  A  new  cloud,  hov» 
ever,  was  rising  in  the  horizon.  In  July  succeeding,  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  laid  before  the  house  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be  received 
that  it  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  governnient  capable  of  perform- 
ing the  duties,  and  fulfiHing  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  perceive  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  political,  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas. 

The  United  States  representatives  also,  following  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, directed,  "  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  should  be  in- 
structed to  provide,  in  the  bill  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 
government,  a  salary  and  outfit  for  such  public  agent  as  the  president  may 
determine  to  send  to  Texas."  The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Don  .lose  Ortiz,  upon  this  put  forth  a  spirited  protest.  He  asked  of  tlie 
American  government,  indignantly,  what  comparison  could  be  instituted 
fcetween  the  people  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Texas  1  "  Is  the  position 
of  the  Texians,"  he  continued,  "with  regard  to  Mexico,  what  that  of  the 
Mexicans  was  with  regard  to  Spain,  at  the  ti|ne  their  independence  \<as 
recognized  by  the  United  States?  Is  there  any  similarity  between  a  na- 
tion consisting  of  six  millions  of  people,  who,  by  their  own  eiforts,  after 
a  bloody  struggle  of  eleven  years'  duration,  cast  oflF  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
a!id  repulsed  beyond  the  sea  the  ruling  armies — and  some  thousands  of 
wandering  and  houseless  persons,  without  virtue,  and  without  religion, 
and  threatened  by  a  numerous  army,  marching  full  of  enthusiasm  to"  recov- 
er the  the  laurels  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  refused  them  at  San  Ja- 
cinto V  After  this,  the  Texian  agent  at  Washington  was  informed  ofB- 
cialiv,  that  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  formal  recognition  of  t^ 
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independence  of  Texas,  could  be  opened,  bo  long  as  war  continued  to 
prevail  between  that  province  and  the  Mexican  republic. 

After  a  lapse  ot  eight  years,  wo  find  the  independence  of  Texas  still  un- 
acknowledged by  Mexico,  although  her  government  has  been  uninterrupt- 
odiy  in  operation  and  her  ministers  have  been  received  and  recognized  at 
all  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Mexico,  still  neglects,  or  is  unable 
to  satisfy  claims  of  the  United  States,  which  she  admits  to  be  just— hN 
though,  if  rumour,  with  its  thousand  tongues,  speaks  truly,  an  unusually 
amicable  negotiation  is  now  in  progress  between  the  governments,  which 
will  ere  long  place  the  relation  of  the  two  nations  in  a  mutually  satisfac- 
tory and  friendly  light. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  arrived  at  New- York  the  Arabian  ship 
Sultanne,  being  freighted  principally  with  presents  from  his  Sultanic  ma- 
jesty, the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  a  United 
States'  vessel  was  accidentally  run  aground  on  his  coast,  inji  dangerous 
position,  when  he  sent  assistance  by  which  she  was  got  afloat  again  with- 
out much  damage.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sultanne  in  New-York,  a 
committee  of  five  from  each  board  of  the  common  council  was  appointed 
to  receive  the  captain  of  said  ship,  Achmet  Ben  Aman,  and  extend  to  him 
the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  His  vessel  was  taken  into  the  navy-yard  at 
Brooklyn  and  overhauled,  and  put  in  thorough  repair,  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Van  Buren  being  debarred,  constitutionally,  from  accepting 
the  well-meant  offerings  of  the  Imaum,  theyjivere  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  treasury.  In  return.  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  would  probably 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  friendly  Arabian  ruler. 

Monsieur  Alexandre  Vattemare,  a  philosophic  citizen  of  France,  this 
year  laid  before  the  American  Congress  a  memorial,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  system  of 
international  exchanges.  It  was  proposed  to  exchange  copies  of*^  the  du- 
plicate works  usually  to  be  found  in  all  great  national  libraries,  as  well  as 
minerals  from  the  different  museums,  and  rare  geological  specimens,  or 
other  natural  curiosities,  of  whatever  description,  one  nation  with  another. 
Congress  viewed  favourably  the  project  and  decreed,  1.  That  the  United 
States  librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  the  library, 
be  authorized  to  exchange  such  duplicates  as  may  be  in  the  library,  for 
other  books  or  works.  2.  That  he  be  authorized,  in  the  same  way,  to 
exchange  documents.  3.  That  hereafter  fifty  additional  copies  of  each 
volume  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  either  house,  be  printed  and 
bound,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  foreign  countries.  In  accordance 
with  these  resolutions,  near  one  thousand  volumes  were  selected  and  set 
apart,  as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  with  foreign  libraries ;  and 
M.  Vattemare  was  also  furnished  with  many  valuable  specimens  from  the 
private  cabinets  of  the  president  and  several  other  public  officers  at  Wash- 
ington. Different  cities  presented  sets  of  laws  and  ordinances,  and  other 
works ;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plan  of  the  philosopher 
seemed  to  be  favourably  regarded. 

The  president's  message  at  the  close  of  this  year  was  delayed  a  little, 
not  being  delivered  before  the  24th  of  December.  It  proved  a  very  lengthy 
and  elaborate  document,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
American  banking  system,  which  it  scourged  and  excoriated  most  unmer- 
cifully. Considering  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  charged  his  defeat  in  the  con- 
test for  the  presidency,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  mainly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  he  may  be  pardoned,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  his  unsparing  severity. 

This  election  for  president  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.  The  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  and  all  clases  appeared  to  be  fully  engrossed  with  the 
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Hubjoct ;  and  the  favourers  of  each  side  of  the  question  seemed  alike 
confident  of  their  eventual  success.  General  William  H.  Harrison,  ol 
Ohio,  was  exalted  to  the  presidency  over  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  the  very 
large  and  unexpected  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes.  General  Harrison  was  a  descend, 
ant  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had 
himself  always  sustained  a  high  and  unsullied  character  in  every  relatioq 
of  life;  he  was  known  to  be hrave  as  a  soldier  and  just  as  a  citizen;  h« 
was  regarded  wise  as  a  statesman  also;  but  as  he  was  not  generally 
known  as  a  politician,  the  extraordinary  number  of  votes  polled  for  him 
was  viewed  with  surprize. 

A  single  sentence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  farewell  message,  deserves  to  be 
chronicled.  He  viewed,  he  said,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  benetita 
that  sprung  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman  to  his  honoura- 
ble pursuit.  "No  means,"  it  was  added,  "of  individual  comfort  is  more 
certain,  and  no  source  of  national  prosperity  is  so  sure.  Nothing  can 
compensate  a  people  for  a  dependance  upon  others  for  the  bread  they  eat; 
and  that  cheerful  abundance  on  which  the  happiness  of  everyone  so  much 
depends  is  to  be  looked  for  nowhere  with  such  sure  reliance  as  in  the 
inaustry  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  hounties  of  the  earth." 

In  glancing  at  the  names  of  those  who  have  departed,  it  becomes  oui 
painful  duty  to  record  another  appalling  calamity.  Tlie  steamboat  Lex- 
ington, plying  between  New-York  and  Stonington,  was  burnt  in  JHnuary, 
and  near  two  hundred  lives  lost.  The  magnitude  of  this  loss  was  owing 
in  some  degree,  to  the  imprudence  of  passengers,  who  attempted  leaving 
the  vessel  m  boats  while  she  was  still  under  way.  The  fire  originated 
in  carelessness,  as  usual ;  bales  of  cotton  had  been  piled  close  upon  tl'e 
furnaces  and  around  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  ill-fated  boat.  Died,  in  Wash- 
ington, Commodore  Stevens;  also.  Col.  C.  R.  Broom,  U.  S.  M.  In  Bal- 
timore,  Hon.  W.  8.  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  South  Carolina,  Gov- 
ernor  Noble.  In  Connecticut,  Hon.  T.  Betts.  In  Boston,  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land.  At  Ballslon  Spa.,  Hon,  A.  Brown.  At  West  Point,  Lieutenant 
Bransford,  U.  8.  A.  At  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Major  S.  Cooper.  In  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  Captain  Fowler.  In  Mississippi,  General  Hinds,  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  New-Orleans.  In  Alabama,  Col.  Thomns  Riddle.  In  Ten. 
nessee.  Judge  Hugh  L.  White;  also,  Hon.  Felix  Grundy.  In  Virginia, 
Capt.  Wash.  Hood,  V.  S.  engineers ;  also.  Judge  Parker ;  also,  at  Char- 
lottesville, professors  Davis  and  Bonnycastle.  In  Kentucky,  General 
Adair,  who  commanded  under  Jackson  at  New-Orleans ;  also,  Hon.  S.  H. 
Anderson.  In  New-York,  the  eccentric  Ex-Sheriff  Parkins,  of  London. 
In  Albany,  by  the  fall  of  a  draw-bridge,  twenty  persons  were  drowned. 
On  Red  River,  Timothy  Flint,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  west.  In  Ar 
kansas,  Colonel  Cheatham,  an  officer  under  Marion.  In  New-Jersey, 
Hon.  J.  Rutherford,  thelastof  the  senators  who  served  under  Washington. 
In  Vermont,  Ex-governor  Chittenden.  In  Florida,  Colonel  Green,  U.  S.  A. 
In  Texas,  Colonel  Karnes.  In  F'rar^e,  Captain  Thomas  Oxford,  who  was 
buried,  pursuant  to  will,  with  an  American  flag  for  his  winding-sheet. 
In  England,  Lord  Durham,  late  governor-general  of  the  Canadas.  A. 
Hanover,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Graff.  In  Paris,  Doctor  Morison," the 
hygeist."  In  London,  murdered  by  his  valet,  Lord  William  Russell.  In 
Venice,  k  80,  Count  Guiccioli,  husband  to  one  of  Byron's  heroines.  In 
Paris,  the  English  admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  je  76.  In  London,  Henry 
Cromwell  Field,  last  descendant  of  "the  Protector."  In  Paris,  Sanson, 
"the  executioner."  At  Car.iccas,  J.  G.  A.  Williamson,  American  charg6 
d'affaires.  In  Wales,  in  a  mad-house,  the  celebrated  Beau  Brummel, 
"companion  of  George  IV."  At  Nice,  Italy,  Paganips  the  violinist.  lu 
Rome,  Luoien  Bonaparte,  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon.  At  St.  James' 
jalace,  the  princess  Augusta,  je  72.  At  Berlin,  jb  70,  Frederick  William 
11.  of  Prussia. 
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A.  D.  1841.- Oil  the  4th  of  March,  William  Henry  HHrriaon,  of  Ohio, 
\ri)8  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States — John  Tyler,  uf  Virginia, 
having  been  elected  with  him  to  the  vice-presidency.  Tlie  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens,  aiid  the 
address  delivered  was  ienglhv  and  elaborate.  The  new  president  pledged 
himself  to  carry  out,  to  the  letter,  the  views  of  the  party  which  had  ele- 
valed  him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of  the  nation  ;  which  views,  he 
considered,  were  indispensable  to  the  real  well-being  of  both  government 
and  people.  The  subjoined  passage  from  his  inaugural,  conveys  the  tone 
of  the  entire  address : 

"  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  first  came  from  the  hands 
of  the  convention  which  formed  it,  many  of  the  sternest  republicans  of 
the  day  were  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  power  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  federal  government,  and  more  particularly  of  that  portion  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  There  were  in  it  features 
which  appeared  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  their  simple  representative  de- 
mocracy or  republic.  And,  knowing  the  tendency  of  power  to  increase 
itself,  particularly  when  exercised  by  a  single  individual,  predictions  were 
made,  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  government  would  terminate  in 
virtual  monarchy.  It  would  not  become  me  to  say  that  the  fears  of  these 
patriots  have  been  yet  realized.  But,  as  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  ten- 
dency of  measures,  and  of  men's  opinions,  for  some  years  past,  has  been 
in  that  direction,  it  is,  I  conceive,  strictly  proper  that  I  should  take  this 
occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances  I  have  heretofore  given  of  my  determi- 
nation to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  tendency,  if  it  really  exists,  and  re- 
store the  government  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  effected  by  any  legitimate  exercise  of  the  power  placed  in  my  hands. 
Of  the  former,  is  the  eligibility  of  the  same  individual  to  a  second  term  of 
the  presidency.  The  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  early  saw  and  la- 
mented this  error,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess, to  apply  the  amendatory  power  of  the  slates  to  its  correction.  As, 
however,  one  mode  of  correction  is  in  the  power  of  every  president,  and 
consequently  in  mine,  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  invidious,  to  enu- 
merate the  evils  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
this  error  oi  the  sages  who  framed  the  Constitution  may  have  been  the 
source,  and  the  bitter  fruits  which  we  are  still  to  gather  from  it,  if  it  con- 
tinues to  disfigure  our  system.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  as  a  gen- 
eral remark,  that  republicans  can  commit  no  greater  error  than  to  adopt 
or  continue  any  feature  in  their  systems  of  government  which  may  be 
calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love  of  power  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
to  whom  necessity  obliges  them  to  commit  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs. And  surely  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of  mind 
than  the  long  co.ntinuance  of  an  office  of  high  trust.  Nothing  can  be  more 
corrupting,  nothing  more  destructive  of  all  those  noble  feelings  which  be- 
long to  the  character  of  a  devoted  republican  patriot.  When  this  cor- 
rupcing  passion  once  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind,  like  the  love  of 
gold,  it  becomes  insatiable.  It  is  the  never-dying  worm  in  his  bosom, 
grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  the  declining  years  of  its 
victim,  if  this  is  true,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the 
service  of  that  officer,  at  lea.st,  to  whom  she  has  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  her  foreign  relations,  the  execution  of  her  laws  and  the  command 
of  her  armies  and  navies,  to  a  period  so  short  as  to  prevent  his  forgetting 
til  .t  III'  IS  the  accountable  agent,  not  the  principal — the  servant  not  the 
master.  Until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can  be  effected,  public 
opinion  may  secure  the  desired  object.  I  give  my  aid  to  it  by  renewing 
tliL'  plciltje  heretofore  given,  that,  under  no  circumstances,  will  I  conser 
til  sciu-'  :i  secici'i  liTiii.' 

Tiu  lihend  p'-of-ssions  of  the  president,  however,  he  was  destined  pmoi 
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to  carry  into  execution.  Hii  toilsome  Journey  from  the  west  in  mid- 
winter, combined  with  an  exchange  of  quietude  for  const  int  bustle,  aa 
well  as  the  general  excitement  of  the  times,  was  toO  much  for  his  failing 
constitution  to  endure.  Just  one  month  from  his  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  government,  on  the  4th  of  April,  Qeneral  Harrison  lay  a  pallid  corpse 
in  the  presidential  mansion.  So  perished  a  liberal  minded  statesman,  and 
with  Inm  the  high  hopes  of  n  numerous  body  of  citizens.  The  entire  na- 
tion was  moved  with  sadness  and  surprise  upon  learning  the  mournful 
event,  and  all  the  people  united  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  Tiie  fu- 
neral procession  in  the  city  of  Washington  extended  over  two  miles,  and 
was  the  longest  ever  witnessed  there.  The  president  died  after  a  brjcl 
illness,  at  the  age  of  69,  and  was  the  first  who  died  in  office. 

John  Tyler,  vice-president,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  became 
president  for  the  unexpired  term.  He  arrived  at  the  scat  of  government 
from  Virginia,  on  the  day  after  the  president's  decease,  and  w^s  duly 
sworn  into  office.  He  retained  the  cabinet  officers  just  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  who  were  the  following-named :  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mug- 
sachusetts.  Secretary  of  State ;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War;  George  K.  B«d- 
ger  of  North  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Francis  Granger,  of  New- 
York,  Postmaster  General ;  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  member  from  New-Jersey,  was  elected  by 
the  senate  to  fill  the  chair  just  vacated  by  John  Tyler. 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  had  been  con> 
voked  by  General  Harrison,  assembled  and  commenced  its  labours, 
Much  was  expected  by  the  people  at  large  from  the  action  of  this  bodv ; 
yet  nothing  of  particular  importance  was  realized.  One  of  the  earlitat 
measures  of  the  session,  was  the  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law— but 
this  being  found  to  work  iniquitously,  its  privileges  being  abused,  it  was 
subsequently  repealed.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  bill  was  introduced  Tor 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  This  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature ; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Mr.  Tyler  returned  the  bill  with 
a  veto  message.  He  set  forth  his  views  at  length  with  reference  to  the 
measure,  but  they  may  be  all  summed  up  as  follows :  That  he  had  always 
been  opposed  to  such  a  bank ;  that  this  was  perfectly  well  known  at  tlie 
time  of  his  election  to  the  vice-presidency ;  and  that  he  had  since  seen  no 
reasons  for  changing  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  A  second  bill  for  a  Fis- 
cal bank  of  the  United  States  was  prepared,  after  consultation  of  the 
president  with  his  cabinet,  and  certain  niembers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  also,  was  vetoed.  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  thereupon  threw 
up  their  commissions,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  assigning  for 
reason  a  capriciousncss  and  whimsicality  on  the  part  of  the  president. 
The  non-resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  animadverted  upon  at 
the  time,  but  subsequent  results  fully  justified  the  conduct  of  that  able 
statesman. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  upon  this  action  of  the  president,  published  a  letter  in 
which  he  highly  applauded  his  conduct.  The  people,  however,  considered 
the  frustration  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  a  great  measure  of  the  party  which  elect- 
ed him,  a  traitorous  act,  and  in  several  places  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
new  members  of  the  cabinet,  appointed  in  place  of  those  who  had  resign- 
ed, were  the  following :  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  ol 
the  Treasury ;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John 
C.  Spencer,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  War;  Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  South 
Carolina,  Attorney  General ;  Charles  C.  Wickliflfe,  of  Kentucky,  Post- 
master General. 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  the 
purpose  of  reimbursing,  in  some  degree,  the  los&es  sustained  by  the  Gea* 
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fral  in  removing,  for  so  short  a  period,  to  Washington.  His  remains 
«rre  disinterred,  by  desire  uf  the  fantiiy,  and  rf'movrd  to  his  farm  at  North 
Itend. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  HCNnion,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  was  called  up. 
They  were  materially  modified,  after  somu  onpitsition  on  the  part  of 
Southern  members.  Some  considered  the  hiindling  of  the  subject  an  in- 
fraction  of  Clav's  compromMfl  ;  but  iho  niHJority  were  of  opinion  that  iho 
condition  of  the  country  called  for  renewed  action,  and  results  proved 
that  they  were  right. 

The  census  of  the  United  States  for  1840  having  been  completed,  the 
Senate,  by  a  resolution,  rcouired  the  secretary  of  state  to  furnish  an  ah- 
stractof  the  same.  The  total  population  of  the  Onion  was  17,()6H,112  souls. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  population  was  apportioned. 

8l"le». 

Miiiiic, 

New  Hiui 

Miiswu-hiisettB, 

Ktuiilo-lHland, 

Coniifcticut, 

VlTIIIllllt, 

Now-York, 

Ni;w-.Ier8ey, 

I'l-iiimylvtuiiu, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

WiscouBin, 

Iowa. 

Total,        14,181,575  2,'183,o36       u8f),009 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year,  one  Alexander  McLeod,  a  Canadian, 
created  some  disturbance.  He  came  within  the  American  lines,  and  being 
an  idle  and  worthless  person,  thought  to  attract  some  momentary  att(!iu 
tion  by  representing  himself  as  one  of  the  mob  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  the  steamboat  Caroline,  some  time  previous.  It  seems,  in  the  end,  he 
drew  more  notice  than  he  expected,  or  found  agreeable.  In  Lockport, 
near  the  New- York  frontier,  he  was  taken  and  held  to  bail  in  the  recognizance 
of  $5,000  for  himself,  with  two  sureties  of  $2,500  each,  for  his  appearance 
at  court  to  answer  the  charges  of  murder  and  arson. 

It  appeared,  that  an  impartial  trial  could  not  be  had  for  this  man 
at  the  west,  on  account  of  the  excitement  against  him.  Ho  was  therefore 
removed  to  the  city  of  New- York,  and  examined  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state,  at  its  May  term.  Judge  Cowan,  in  a  lucid  report  on  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  which  had  been  raised,  decided  that  the  f^te  of 
the  prisoner  must  be  determined  by  the  state  tribunals,  without  refwence 
to  the  action  of  the  general  government  in  the  premises. 

Meanwiiile,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  Mr,  Fox,  British  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  and  the  American  secretary  of  state.  The  English 
ambassador  called  upon  the  American  government  to  take  prompt  and 
effectual  steps  for  the  liberation  of  McLeod.  "  It  is  well  known,"  said 
he,  "that  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline  was  a  public  act  of 
persons  in  her  majesty's  service,  obeying  tliC  orders  of  their  superioi 
aiuhorities.  That  act,  therefore,  according  to  the  usages  of  nations,  can 
'vidy  be  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  national  governments.' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  reply,  after  stating  the  anxious  desire  of  his  govern 
luent  to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  tiie  United  States  and  Eng. 
l»Hd,  said:  "It  is,  then,  with  unfeigned  regret,  thai  the  president  finds 
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himicir  unable  to  recugiiizu  the  validity  of  a  dfinand,  a  compliance  wil« 
whir-h  you  dtcm  so  material  to  the  preservation  of  the  good  underitandin| 
which  has  been  hitherto  manifenied  between  the  two  countriea.  The 
)uriadictiun  of  the  aeveral  atatea  which  constitute  the  Union,  is,  within  its 
a()propriale  sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal  goveriiiiient.  The 
oflence  with  which  Mcteod  is  charged  was  committed  within  the  territory 
and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the  state  of  NeW'York,  and  is  one  that 
comes  clearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals.  It  docs  not,  theru. 
forn,  preHctit  an  occasion  where,  under  the  constitution  and  lawn  of  the 
Union,  the  inter|)ositioii  culled  for  would  be  proper,  for  which  a  'VarrHni 
can  be  found  in  the  powers  with  which  the  federal  executive  is  investdd. 
Nor  would  the  circuinstanccH  to  which  you  have  referred,  or  the  reasons 
you  have  urged,  Justify  the  execution  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed." 

Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  regrets  this  refusal,  and  intimates  that  it,  together 
with  the  ill-treatment  of  Mr.  McLeod,  will  lead  to  the  most  grave  and 
serious  conseouL'iices.  In  the  interim,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mcssri, 
Bradley  and  Joshua  A.  S[)eiiccr,  hud  moved  a  change  of  trial  from  the 
city  of  New- York  to  Utica.  There,  in  the  month  of  October,  before  Judge 
Gridley,  and  others,  a  lengthy  trial  was  held;  when,  notwithstandinyf  the 
abilities  of  Atlorney-generHl  (lull  for  the  people,  an  alibi  was  proven  for 
the  prisoner — and  so  the  matter  ended. 

In  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  this  year,  appeared  a  table  which  vai 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the  amount  in  quantity  ol 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  Union.  With  the  aid  of  this  table  nn  esii. 
mate  has  been  made  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  several  proJu'  ig,  and 
the  result  placed  side  bv  side  with  the  population  of  the  states  respectively, 
to  show  the  yield  per  head  in  round  numbers. 


Per 

Pop,  head, 
.501,703  $(W 


8tate$.  Value. 

Maine,  |34,720,00'^ 

N.  Hampshire,  2.5,703,000  2R  J,57l  00 

Vermont,            43,227,000  2f)l,!)t8  148 

Miisgiichusettfl,   2a,80(>,IOO  737,7!)!)  33 

Rhode  Island,      3,74:).«00  10l],ii30  34 

Coimeoticut,       22,045,000  309.043  74 

New-York,        238,800,000  2,4;T!).i  98 

New-Jersey,       35,911,000  ;<7:!,308  95 

Pennsylvania,  13(5,249,000  l,/";i4,033  70 

Delaware,             6,027,000  78,0lJ.'j  78 

Maryland,          43,846,200  409,232  93 

102,177,000  1,239,797  82 

40,115,500  484,870  80 


Virj^ 

N.  Carolina 


inia 


Stalet. 

8. Carolina, 

Gooryia, 

Uhiu, 

Tonnessee, 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Arkansas, 

Iowa, 

Dist.  Columbia, 


Value, 

149,117,800 

58,030,000 

84,.507,000 

73,130,000 

37,706,000 

42,370,600 

41,773,000 

22,300,400 

47,8.59,000 

35,264,500 

10,536,000 

2,277,000 

352,000 


htt 

Pop.  head 

594,398  |8i 

691,3»2    8;j 

1,510,407    5.1 

029,510    81) 

352.000  10( 
590,756    71 

375.001  111 
383,702  5!i 
685,800  (19 
476,183    74 

97,574  103 
43,035  53 
43,712     7 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  that  only  four  states  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  head  of  the  population.  Of  these,  Ver- 
mont takes  the  lead,  and  must  certainly  be  considered  a  very  enterprising 
and  thrifty  state.  The  average  production  per  capitem  is  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Fourteen  members  of  the  Union  rise  above  this 
average,  the  remainder  stand  below  it. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States'  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  In  February, 
caused  much  surprise  as  well  as  di-stress.  Its  imrr  n  ,o  ■•!.;Mtn'  of  $35,000, 
000  had  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  the  possiVnl-'v  of  such  a 
dark  mishap  as  its  ultimate  ruin,  never  entered  t  (ii-  lit-.^i.'  i  -  j  uompre 
hension.  In  Europe,  even,  not  less  than  $15,0(  "  '  .  orii.  i)f  stock  had 
been  purchased,  and  was  distributed  among  the  middling  classes  in  and 
about  London.  In  New- York,  the  amount  of  $7^,000,000  had  been  taken, 
and  the  balance  was  owned  by  the  United  States'  government,  and  the 
states  soutli  and  west.  According  to  a  report  of  the  directors,  the  banli 
had,  in  thirty  days  from  its  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  January 
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paid  out  in  cash  to  keen-oyed  brokcra  #6,000,000 ;  and  aa  demands  for  u 
much  more  were  already  pres*^!  <  d,  they  were  forced  to  bend  to  the  tempest 
and  luipend.  An  inveiiti({atiuii  into  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  which  was  or- 
dered, icsulted  in  the  discover)  ii.it  (he  old  board  of  directors  had  been 
iHrgi'ly  engaged  in  various  eitraneouH  sperulations,  such  as  buying  up 
Texas  fuiidn,  cndcavourii^g  to  >n^pollze  tli<  <  '>tton  market,  6c.c. ;  this, 
be  It  understood,  on  tiiiMr  own  iv.ito  accuunu  thoiiuh  by  means  o(  the 
bank's  funds.  Messrs.  Uuiill)\  Jaudon,  ('<  vpcrthwaitu,  and  uthiTu,  were 
accordingly  indicted  for  this  ''V  the  gr.iiui  jury  of  rhiiadoiphiM ;  but 
as  those  gentlemen  had  nicrt-ly  expended  what  ihrv  hud  previously 
withdrawn,  nothing  was  eflcctcd  towards  establishing  the  ii/fmcr  good 
credit  of  the  bank. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member,  from  tfh«i  committee  on 
naval  ufT.iirs,  brought  in  the  following  statement,  sliowing  the  gradual  in* 
crease  of  the  navy— toj^ethcr  with  a  reeommendation  that  tlx'  same  rauu. 
both  of  power  and  expense,  slioidd  be  maintained  : 

In  1836,  we  hod  |7,C1I,0:>5  uppnjpriated,  and  4G3  guiin  afloat. 
"    1037         "  8,ll]5,7l0  "  554  " 

"    11138         "  5,702,420  "  030  " 

•'    1839  "  5,204,385  "  590  " 

"    1840  "  5,155,120  "  882  " 

'•    1841  "  5,780,927  "  1,070  " 

The  new  president's  unsparing  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  caused  a  cum- 
mittee  of  the  Representatives  to  recommend  his  inipcachment— when  iio 
addressed  that  body  a  message,  protesting  violently  atrainst  any  su<  h  ri^lit< 

This  summer  perished,  in  Syrocuse,  N.Y., thirty  persons  ins'aiiiiV,  fifty 
more  bein^  badly  wounded.    Twenty-eight  kegs  of  gunpowder  liii    been 
stored,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  ;  when,  a  Hro  breakiug  out, 
they  exploded,  with  this  fatal  result.    The  steamboat  Erie,  of  ButTaK  .  was 
burned  in  August,  while  twenty  miles  from  land,  with  two  hundred  pas- 
sengers on  board ;  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  lives  were  sacrili  i;d ; 
the  fire,  in  this  case,  wA  caused  by  the  ignition  of  a  barrel  of  turpen  ine. 
Died,  in  Washington,  Judge  Barbour,  of  Virginia ;  also,  Hon.  John  1'  ur- 
syth,  je  60,  late  Secretary  of  State ;  also,  General  Alexander  Macoinb, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  also,  Colonel  R.  D.  VVainright.      In 
South  Carolina,  General  Griffin.     In  Tennessee,  Governor  Cannon.     >  n 
Pennsylvania,  Charles  Ogle,  M.  C. ;  also,  Hon.  J.  R.  Black.     In  New- 
York,  Henry  Brevoort,  je  99,  also.  Major  Shiite,  k  82  ;  also  Dr.  M'Nev- 
in,  the  companion  of  Emmet  in  the  Irish  "  rebellion  ;"  also,  Herman  Le 
Roy,  Esq  ,  father-in-law  of  Daniel  Webster.     In  Connecticut,  Judge  Lan- 
man.    In  Virginia,  Bishop  Moore.     In  Lexington,  Ky.,  Hon.  R.  II.  Men- 
ifee.   In  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Hon.  Gideon  Lee.      In  Florida,  Ex-governor 
Reid ;  also.  Judge  Winn.     In  Philadelphia,  Dr.  S.  Calhoun,  professor  of 
materia  medica;    also,  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  puct.      In  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  William  Barllett,  Esq.,  leaving  $200,000  to  Andover  seminary.    In 
Ne^v-Orleans,  Colonel  R.  P.  Bowie ;  also,  Nicholas  Girod,  bequeathing  to 
various  objects  #400,000.     In  South  America,  Commodore  Claxton.    Sup- 
posed to  have  neen  lost  in  the  President  steamship,  Tyrone  Power,  come- 
dian.   At  Gibraltar,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  eminent  as  a  painter.    In  London, 
Captain  S.  B   Griffing,  of  New- York.    At  Kingston,  U.  C,  Lord  Syden- 
ham, Gevernor-general  of  the  Canadas.     In  Paris,  Samuel  Welles,  an 
American  banker,  leaving  a  good  name  and  a  large  fortune,  which  do  not 
always  go  together.    In  London,  Sir  Philip  Brooke,  rear-admiral  of  the 
red,  beitt>r  known  as  captain  of  the  Shannon,  in  her   action  with  the 
Chesapeake ;  also.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  M.  D.,  je  72 ;  also,  Theodore  Hook, 
a  favourite  uraniatic  author;  also,  T.  Dibdin,  the  same;  also.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Cliantrey,  :m  eminent  sculptor;  also,  Joseph  Chitty,  a  distinguishcil 
lawyer,     in  Syria,  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  lady,  both  of  Connecticut. 
36 
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A.  D.  1842. — Mr.  Tvler,  in  one  of  his  messages,  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  is  remarkably  liberal-minded  as  well  as  just.  In 
allusion  to  the  public  domain,  he  says :  •'  We  have,  on  this  side  the>Rocky 
Mountains,  the  enormous  expanse  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  acres  of  unoccupied  territory,  to  say  nothing  of  that  which  lies  beyond." 
And  he  then  further  continues,  "  We  hold  out  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries an  invitation  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  as  members  of  our  rap- 
idly-growing family ;  and  for  the  blessings  which  we  offer  them,  we  require 
of  them  only  to  look  upon  our  country  as  their  country,  and  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  institutions,  and  thereby  perpetuating 
our  liberties.  No  motive  exists  for  foreign  conquest.  Wo  desire  but  to 
reclaim  our  almost  illimitable  wilderness,  and  to  introduce  into  their  depths 
the  lights  of  civilization.  While  we  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate the  national  honour,  our  most  earnest  desire  will  be  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  peace." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  had 
commenced  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  American  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  continued  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  office  of  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  affairs,  was  laid  before  Congress.  The  subject  in  con- 
troversy was  that  ancient  and  uneasy  theme,  the  right  of  search.  It  is  m. 
teresting,  from  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  international  law  dis- 
cussed  between  these  statesmen. 

"The  government  of  Great  Britain,"  commences  Mr.  Stevenson,  "with 
that  of  other  nations,  regarding  the  African  slave  trade  as  a  great  evil, 
united  in  measures  for  its  abolition.  For  that  purpose  laws  were  passed 
and  treaties  concluded,  giving  to  the  vessels  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  the  mutual  right  of  search,  under  certain  limitations.  Indepen- 
dent of  these  treaties,  and  under  the  principles  of  public  law,  this  right  of 
search  could  not  be  exercised.  The  United  States  were  invited  to  become 
a  party  to  these  treaties ;  but,  for  reasons  which  tl^y  deemed  satisfactory, 
and  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  thfeir  institutions  and  systems 
of  government,  they  declined  doing  so.  They  deemed  it  inexpedient, 
under  any  modification  or  in  any  form,  to  yield  the  right  of  having  their 
vessels  searched  or  interfered  with  in  lime  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas. 

"In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  these  trea- 
ties, and  others  who  refused  to  become  so,  continued  to  prosecute  their 
slave  traffic ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  more  effect  they  resorted 
to  the  use  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  but  more  particularly  that  of  the 
United  States.  To  prevent  this,  and  enforce  her  treaties,  Great  Britain 
deemed  it  important  that  her  cruisers  in  the  African  seas  should  have  the 
right  of  detaining  and  examining  all  vessels  navigating  those  seas,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  national  character.  Against  this  practice 
the  government  of  the  United  States  protested,  and  the  numerous  cases 
out  of  which  the  present  discussion  has  arisen,  became  subjects  of  com- 
plaint and  negotiation  between  the  two  governments." 

The  British  minister,  in  his  official  capacity  replying,  says :  "The  un 
dersigned  begs  leave  to  state  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply  to  the  remarks 
contained  in  his  last  note,  that  her  majesty's  government  do  not  pretend 
that  her  majesty's  naval  officers  have  any  right  to  search  American  mer- 
chantmen met  with  in  time  of  peace  at  sea;  but  there  is  an  essential  and 
fundamental  difference  between  searching  a  vessel  and  detaining  her  papers 
to  see  if  she  is  legally  provided  with  documents  entitling  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  any  country,  and  especially  of  the  country  whose  flag  slie  may 
have  hoisted  at  the  time.  For  though,  by  common  parlance,  the  word 
"flag"  is  used  to  express  the  test  of  nationality,  and  though,  according  to 
that  acceptation  of  the  word,  her  majesty's  government  admit  that  British 
cruizers  are  not  entitled  in  time  of  peace  to  search  merchant  vessels  sail- 
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ing  under  the  American  flag,  yet  her  majesty's  government  do  not  mean 
thereby  to  say  that  a  merchantman  can  exempt  herself  from  search  by 
merely  hoisting  a  piece  of  bunting  with  the  United  States  emblems  and 
colours  upon  it :  that  which  her  majesty's  government  means  is,  that  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  flag  exempt  a  vessel  from  search  when  that 
vessel  is  provided  with  papers  entitling  her  to  wear  that  flag,  and  proving 
her  to  be  United  States  property,  and  navigated  according  to  law.'' 

The  president,  in  his  annual  message,  very  ably  reviewed  the  whole 
matter,  as  follows ; 

"By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  expressly  declared, 
that,  *  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  justice;  and  whereas  both  His  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  aboli- 
tion, it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.'  In  the  enforce- 
inent  of  the  laws  and  treaty  stipulations  of  Great  Britain,  a  practice  had 
threatened  to  grow  up  on  the  part  of  its  cruizers  of  subjecting  to  visitation 
ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag,  wiiich,  while  it  seriously  involved 
our  maritime  rights,  would  subject  to  vexation  a  branch  of  our  trade  which 
was  increasing,  and  which  required  the  fostering  care  uf  the  government. 
And  although  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  American 
envoys  at  London,  expressly  disclaimed  all  right  to  detain  any  American 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  even  if  found  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and 
restricted  the  British  pretensions  to  a  mere  claim  to  visit  and  inquire,  yet 
it  could  not  well  be  discovered  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  how 
such  visit  and  inquiry  could  be  made  without  detention  on  the  voyage, 
and  consequent  interruption  to  the  trade.  It  was  regarded  as  the  right 
of  search  presented  only  in  a  new  form,  and  expressed  in  different  words ; 
and  I  therefore  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  distinctly  to  declare,  in  my  annual 
message  to  Congress,  that  no  such  concession  could  be  made,  and  that 
the  United  Slates  had  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to  enforce  their  own 
laws  and  to  protect  their  flag  from  being  used  for  purposes  wholly  for- 
bidden by  those  laws  and  obnoxious  to  the  moral  censure  of  the  world. 

•'Taking  the  message  as  his  letter  of  instructions,  our  then  minister  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Cass,  felt  himself  required  to  assume  tHe  same  ground  in  a 
remonstrance  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  present  to  M.  Guizot,  and  through 
him  to  the  king  of  the  French,  against  what  has  been  called  the  Quintu- 
ple Treaty ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  met  with  the  approval  of  this 
government.  In  close  conformity  with  these  views,  the  8t!i  article  of  the 
late  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  framed,  which  provides  that  'each  na- 
tion shall  keep  afloat  in  the  African  seas  a  force  not  less  than  eighty  guns, 
to  act  separately  and  apart,  under  instructions  from  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, and  for  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws  and  obliga- 
tions.' From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  assumed  in  the  message 
liMs  been  fully  maintained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stipulations  of  the 

Treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  two  countries, 

111(1  that  all  pretence  is  removed  for  interference  with  our  commerce  for 
any  purpose  whatever  by  a  foreign  government. 

"  While,  therefore,  the  United  States  have  been  standing  up  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  they  have  not  thoutjht  proper  to  make  that  a  pretext 
for  avoiding  a  fulfilment  of  their  treaty  stipulations,  or  a  ground  forgiving 
countenance  to  a  trade  reprobated  by  our  laws.  A  similar  arrangement 
by  the  other  great  powers  could  not  fail  to  sweep  from  the  ocean  the  slave 
trade,  without  the  interpolation  of  any  new  principle  into  the  maritime 
code.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be 
followed  by  one,  '. '  not  all,  of  them.  We  thereby  also  offer  suitable  pro- 
tection to  the  fair  trader  in  those  seas,  thus  fulfilling  at  the  same  time  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  policy,  and  complying  with  the  claims  of  justice  and 
humanitv 
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"  With  the  other  powers  of  Europe  our  relations  continue  on  the  most 
amicable  footing.  Treaties  now  existing  with  them  should  be  rigidly 
observed,  and  every  opportunity,  compatible  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  nhould  be  seized  upon  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  commercial 
intercourse.  Peace  with  all  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  our  policy, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  practice  of  equal  and  im- 
partial justice  to  all.  Our  great  desire  should  be  to  enter  only  into  that 
rivalry  which  looks  to  the  general  good  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
thu  enlargement  of  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  spread  of  commerce — that  great  civilizer — to  every  land  and  sea. 
Carefully  abstaining  from  interference  in  all  questions  exclusively  referring 
themselves  to  the  political  interests  of  Europe,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  an  equal  exemption  from  the  interference  of  European  governments 
in  what  relates  to  the  states  of  the  American  continent." 

We  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that  the  American  minister  had  previous- 
ly given  to  the  British  government,  a  discharge  from  all  further  liability 
on  account  of  the  Caroline,  as  it  had  apologized,  and  as  no  better  repa- 
ration from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  be  had,  and  as  it  had  also  ex- 
pressed so  large  a  degree  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred character  of  our  neutral  rights,  ice.,  ice. 

A  case  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  the  Amittad,  now  arose  to  be  no- 
ticed :  The  brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  sailed  from  that  port  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  for  Ntw-Orleans,  with  a  cargo  consisting  partly 
of  tobacco,  and  135  slaves ;  some  eight  or  ten  days  after  leaving  Hamploii 
Roads,  a  part  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  murdered  a 
passenger  named  Hewell,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes,  wounded  the 
captain  dangerously,  and  the  first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severe]". 
The  slaves  consequently  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  when, 
under  their  direction,  it  was  talcen  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  ishmd' 
of  New- Providence.  There,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul  in  the 
place,  the  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board  the  Creole,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  any  from  on  board,  until  an  examination  could  be 
had ;  on  examination,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  were  identified  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  mutiny  and  murder.  These  were  placed  in  confinemem 
for  another  investigation  of  the  case;  but  the  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  of  the  American  consul  that  they  should  be  sent  back 
to  America  for  trial.  The  remainder  of  the  slaves,  in  number  114,  were 
set  at  liberty,  on  the  ground  that  they  became  free  in  landing  on  British 
territory. 

The  afllair  of  the  Amistad,  as  we  have  said,  which  had  occurred  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  this,  was  considered  so  nearly  identical  with  it,  us 
to  aflbrd  the  English  a  tolerable  excuse  for  following  the  example  set 
them  on  that  occasion. 

Congress  adjourned,  after  a  laborious  session,  in  which  were  passed 
nirieiy-five  public  acts,  thirteen  joint  resolutions,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  private  bills.  Two  other  public  bills  were  passed  which  were 
defeiitod  by  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  two  more  were  defeated  by  not 
receiving  the  executive  approval  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  introduction  of  the  Croton  river  into  New- York  took  place  in  .Tuni!, 
and  the  event  was  very  justly  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  stupendous  work  surpasses  in  magnifi- 
cence one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  ancient  Rome.  None  of  the  hydrau- 
lic structures  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  the  legions  of  slaves  she  had  at  com- 
mand, equal  in  magnitude  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  and  prospet  live 
benefits,  this  great  accomplishment  of  a  single  city  of  the  Americai.  re- 
public. The  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  forty  and  a  half  miles.  The 
work  commences  at  the  village  of  Croton,  about  five  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     Here  is  the  first  re'Vrvolr,  which  is  formed  by  a  dam 
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torcing  the  river  back  several  miles,  covering  flOO  acres,  and  computed  to 
cuiitHin  not  less  than  100^000,000  of  gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth  from 
the  surface.  The  uniform  descent  of  the  a(]ueduct  from  commencement, 
IS  about  fourteen  inches  to  the  mile :  consequently  extensive  excavations 
or  tunnels  passing  through  hills  or  hr avy  embankments,  with  culverts  in 
crossing  valleys,  were  required.  Several  of  the  tunnels  are  cut  through 
solid  rock,  at  an  enormous  expense  ;  the  longest  is  near  the  village  of 
Manhattanville,  and  is  1,215  feet  in  length.  Sleepy  Hollow,  well  known 
to  readers  of  imaginative  lore,  is  spanned  by  a  series  of  graceful  arches. 

The  main  line  of  the  aqueduct  is  constructed  as  follows :  the  bottom  is 
an  inverted  arch,  the  roof  a  semi-circle  ;  the  dimensions  six  feet  at  bot- 
tom, seven  feet  at  top,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  stone,  well  laid,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  rubble  ;  over  this 
a  bed  of  concrete  composed  of  cement,  broken  stone  and  gravel,  well  com- 
bined ;  the  side  walls  are  thirty-nine  inches  thick  at  bottom,  and  twenty- 
seven  inches  at  top  ;  the  arches  both  of  brick.  In  crossing  Harlem  river 
the  aqueduct  encounters  its  most  formidable  impediment.  Owing  to  the 
great  depression  of  the  stream  below  the  grade  line,  and  the  peculiar  in- 
clination of  its  banks,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  bridge  will  be  1,420  feet. 
Its  width  will  be  eighteen  feet  inside  the  parapet  walls,  and  twenty-seven 
feet  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  coping;  it  will  be  supported  by  six- 
teen piers,  twenty  by  forty  feet  at  base,  and  eighty- four  feet  m  height,  to 
the  spring  of  the  arch,  diminishing  as  they  rise,  with  a  span  of  eighty  feet. 
This  bridge  is  intended  for  the  support  of  iron  pipes,  which  will  be  laid 
down,  in  the  first  instance,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter;  but 
the  work  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  two  four  feet 
pipes  at  any  time  hereafter,  whose  capacity  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
grand  trunk.  A  number  of  formidable  ravines  shortly  after  present  them- 
selves, but  are  all  crossed  handsomely,  the  water  being  conducted  by 
means  of  inverted  syphons.  Ninety-sixth  street  being  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  has  two  arches  of  twenty-seven  feet  span,  for  the  carriage-way, 
and  one  arch  of  fourteen  feet  span,  on  each  side,  for  the  sidewalks.  The 
other  streets  being  but  sixty  feet  in  width,  will  each  have  an  arch  of  thirty 
feet  span  for  the  carriage-way,  and  one  on  each  side  of  ten  feet.  The 
breadth  over  the  arches  to  be  twenty-four  feet. 

The  next  important  work  is  the  receiving  reservoir,  thirty-eight  miles 
by  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  its  northern  terminus.  It  covers  thirty- 
five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  north  section  to 
have  twenty  feet  of  water  when  full,  t)w.  south  twenty-five  feet ;  and  the 
whole  reservoir  containing  100,000,000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  the 
water  will  be  conveyed  through  the  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  distributing  basin, 
in  Forty-second  street ;  this  covers  about  five  acres  and  holds  20,000,000 
of  gallons.  This  distributing  reservoir  is  also  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
and  expense,  and  calculated  to  endure  as  long  as  the  hills.  It  is  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  employed  four  hundred  men  four  years 
in  its  construction.  The  perfection  of  the  work  is  such  that  a  single  man 
has  complete  control  of  the  immense  quantity  of  water  used  to  supply 
the  city.  The  original  estimate  of  expense  for  the  entire  work,  was 
$4,718,197  ;  but  before  it  is  entirely  finished,  it  is  now  supposed  the  amount 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  $12,000,000.  At  intervals  of  a  mile,  ventilators 
are  constructed,  in  the  form  of  towers,  composed  of  white  marble ;  these 
may  be  seen,  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  by  passengers  along  the  course  of 
the  Hudson. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  now  make  mention  of  an  act  of  international  cour- 
tesy which  reflects  high  credit  upon  the  government  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Her  majesty  caused  to  be  forwarded,  through  her  minister  at  Washington, 
to  the  American  secretary  of  state,  six  valuable  gold  medals,  with  appro- 
priate emblems,  to  be  di.sposed  as  follows : 
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1.  For  Captain  Depeyster,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Sheridan,"  of  New- York, 
for  savings  the  crew  of  the  British  barque  "  Zephyr,"  of  Newcastle,  in 
November,  1840. 

2.  For  Captain  VVotton,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Rhone,"  ol  New- York,  for 
saving  the  crew  of  the  British  barque  "  Belinda,"  of  Troon,  D.  Mac  Nichol, 
master. 

3.  For  Cisptain  Cropper,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Columbus,"  of  New-York, 
for  saving  ths  lives  ol  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  "  Leonidas,"  of 
Belfast,  in  November,  1840. 

4.  For  Captain  Thonipson,  of  the  packet-ship  *'  Stephen  Whjtney,"  of 
New- York,  for  saving  the  master  and  crew  of  the  schooner  "  Dispatch"  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  November,  1840. 

5.  For  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  packet-ship  "Garrick,"  of  New- York,  for 
saving  the  lives  of  the  master,  mate,  and  crew  of  the  brig  "  Eugenia"  of 
St.  John's,  New-Brunswick,  in  December,  1840. 

6.  For  Captain  Stoddart,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Ville  de  Lyon,"  of  New- 
York,  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  British  brig 
"  Brittania,"  in  November,  1840. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  year,  the  government  of  Texas,  instead 
of  wisely  husbanding  its  resources,  was  so  extremely  inconsiderate  as 
to  authorize  the  famous  Santa  Pe  expedition.  This  was  an  attempt  by 
an  armed  force  to  capture  the  Mexican  city  and  province  of  that  name 
which  lies  remote  from  assistance,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains! 
The  pretence  set  up  for  this,  was  a  necessity  of  retaliation  for  the  iiijus. 
tice  on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Texians.  The  force  consisted  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  men 
and  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  principal  command  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  General  McLeod.  Tlie  journey,  from  the  starting  point  of  trie 
invaders,  was  not  adequately  provided  for,  either  in  the  way  of  provisions 
or  anything  else ;  consequently,  by  the  time  half  the  long  distance  was 
passed  over,  the  men  began  to  suffer,  and  their  distresses  increased  up  to 
the  time  of  their  surrender  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  But  now,  from 
having  subsisted  for  weeks  upon  snakes  and  lizards,  they  sunk  to  a  state, 
if  possible,  more  abject.  In  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
in  the  most  gross  violation  of  their  solemnly  pledged  word  that  the  cap. 
tives  should  be  humanely  treated,  the  Mexican  authorities  stripped  their 
prisoners  of  everything — arms,  blankets,  and  clothing — chained  them  in 
pairs,  barefooted,  and  drove  them  ofT  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Thirty-five  famished  and  d-ed.  Four  were  wantonly 
shot  by  the  guard,  for  their  inability  or  refusal  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
body.  The  ears  of  those  who  thus  perished  were  cut  off  and  preserved, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  barbarians,  as  evidence 
that  their  prisoners  had  not  escaped. 

There  accompanied  this  expedition,  in  the  capacity  of  "travellers,  men 
of  letters,  or  invalids,"  several  Americans,  some  of  whom  bore  passports 
from  the  Mexican  consul  at  New-Orleans,  and  other  evidences  i:'  their 
being  non-belligerent  citizens.  George  W.  Kendall,  a  Mr.  Falconer,  and 
a  son  of  General  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  were  of  this  class.  These,  and 
other  men,  who  had  just  claims  to  special  consideration,  were  dep.ived 
of  their  papers  and  means  of  protection,  and  maltreated  in  common  with 
the  rest.  In  consequence  of  this,  protests  were  entered  by  several  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  Mexico ;  and  a  very  lengthy  correspondence  was 
had  between  the  Mexican  authorities  and  different  branches  of  other  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  president  of  the  United  States  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  that  body,  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  recently  taken  place  between  the  American  minister 
in  Mexico  and  the  government  of  thai  country,  together  with  the  iustruc' 
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tions  of  the  government  to  the  minister.  The  correspondence  wai  of 
great  length  ;  it  comprised  the  letter  of  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state, 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  late  minister  in  Mexico,  requesting  him  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Franklin  Combs,  and  other  letters  requesting  the  interposition  of 
Mr.  Ellis  in  behalf  of  other  individuals,  who  were  involved  in  the  disasters 
of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  The  view  taken  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
these  cases,  is  fully  explained  in  a  letter  of  n  subsequent  date,  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  VVaddy  Thompson,  the  new  minister  to  Mexico. 

In  this  letter,  dated  April  5,  1842,  Mr.  Webster  draws  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases  of  those  who,  like  Mr.  Kend;ill,  joined  the  expedition  for 
objects  entirely  distinct  from  a  hostile  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  those  who 
were  parties  to  the  nnilitary  expedition,  and  states  the  grounds  on  which 
persons  connected  with  the  expedition  under  certain  circumstances  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  non-combatants.  The  following  is  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  letter,  in  which  the  minister  is  instructed  what  course  to 
adopt  in  relation  to  the  prisoners  whose  cases  were  specially  stated. 
After  alluding  to  the  cruelties  which  are  alledged  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  prisoners,  the  secretary  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inclination  to  interfere 
in  the  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas  for  the  benefit  or  protectioji  of  in- 
dividuals, any  further  than  its  clear  duties  require.  But  if  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  who  have  not  renounced,  nor  intended  to  renounce,  their  alle- 
giance to  their  own  government,  nor  have  entered  into  the  military  ser- 
vice of  any  other  government,  have,  nevertheless,  been  found  so  connected 
with  armed  enemies  of  Mexico,  as  that  they  may  be  lawfully  captured  and 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  this  government  to  take 
so  far  a  concern  in  their  welfare  as  to  see  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
ire  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  modern  times  and  civilized  states. 
Indeed,  although  the  rights  or  the  safety  of  none  of  their  own  citizens 
were  concerned,  yet,  if  in  a  war  waged  between  two  neighbouring  states, 
the  killing,  enslaving,  or  cruelly  treating  of  prisoners  should  be  indulged, 
the  United  States  would  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  right,  to 
remonstrate  and  to  interfere  against  such  a  departure  from  the  principles 
of  humanity  and  civilization.  These  principles  are  common  principles, 
essential  alike  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  and,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  all  nations  have,  therefore,  rights  and  interests.  But  their  duty  to 
interfere  becomes  imperative  in  cases  affecting  their  own  citizens.  It  is, 
therefore,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  protests  against  the 
hardships  and  cruelties  to  which  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners  have  been  sub- 
jected. It  protests  against  this  treatment  in  the  name  of  humanity  and 
the  law  of  nations — in  the  name  of  all  Christian  sta»og — in  the  name  of 
civilization  and  the  spirit  of  the  age — in  the  name  of  all  republics— in  the 
name  of  liberty  herself,  enfeebled  and  dishonoured  by  all  cruelty,  and  all 
excess — in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  honour  of,  this  whole  hemisphere.  It 
protests,  emphatically  and  earnestly,  against  practices  belonging  only  to 
barbarous  people  in  barbarous  times. 

"By  the  well-established  rules  of  national  law,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
to  be  treated  harshly  unless  personally  guilty  towards  him  who  has  them 
ill  his  power,  for  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men  and  unfortunate. 
Wiien  an  enemy  is  conquered  and  submits,  a  great  soul  forgets  all  resent- 
ment and  is  entirely  filled  with  compassion  for  him.  This  is  the  humane 
language  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  this  is  the  sentiment  of  high  honour 
among  men.  The  law  of  war  forbids  the  wounding,  killing,  impressment 
into  the  troops  of  the  country,  or  the  enslaving  or  otherwise  maltreating 
of  /)•  .soners  of  war,  unless  they  have  been  guilty  of  some  grave  crime ; 
and  from  the  obligation  of  this  law  no  civilized  nation  can  discharge  itself. 
Every  nation  on  being  received  at  her  own  request  into  the  circle  of  civ- 
ilized  governments,  must  understand  that  she  not  only  attains  rights  ol 
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lovereignty  and  the  dignity  of  tiiitional  character,  but  that  she  binds  heN 
self  also  to  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  all  those  principles,  laws 
and  usages  which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized  states,  and 
which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the  miseries  of  war.  No 
community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  character  in 
modern  times  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  which  that  character 
imposes.  A  Christian  people,  who  exercise  sovereign  power,  who  make 
treaties,  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  other  states,  and  who  should 
yet  refuse  to  conduct  its  military  operations  according  to  the  usages  uni- 
versally observed  by  such  states,  would  present  a  character  singularly  in- 
consistent  and  anomalous.  This  government  will  not  hastily  suppose 
that  the  Mexican  republic  will  assume  such  a  character.  There  is  yet 
another  very  important  element  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 

'•  It  is  asserted  and  believed  that  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  persons 
connected  with  the  expedition  was  made  upon  specific  terms,  which  were 
immediately  violated  by  the  local  Mexican  authorities.  If  there  is  one 
rule  of  the  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory  than  another,  it  is,  that 
compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulations,  should  be 
faithfully  adhered  to ;  and  their  non-observance  is  denounced  as  being 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and  duty,  not  only  of  tiip 
immediate  parties,  but  of  all  mankind.  Consequently,  if  the  surrender  o' 
the  expeditiO'i,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  conditional,  the  benefit  of  those  con 
ditions  must  be  insisted  upon  in  favour  of  the  captives.  According  to  ihi 
statement  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Kendall  proceeded  twc 
hundred  miles  in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  was  taken  with  his  com 
panions  while  they  were  displaying  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  the  persons  whf 
took  them  gave  assurances  that  they  should  not  be  held  as  prisoners  <r, 
war.  Here,  then,  was  a  special  immunity  promised,  but  afterwards  noto- 
riously withheld,  as  we  are  bound  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  out 
information  upon  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  this  government  were  not 
entitled  to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
been  a  non-combatant  and  a  neutral,  it  might  require  the  government  of 
Mexico  to  take  care  that  the  stipulations  of  its  authorized  agents  to  that 
effect  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  that  on  this  account,  those  to  whom 
the  promise  was  made  should  be  immediately  released,  according  to  that 
promise. 

"In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
now  to  instruct  you  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  you  inquire  care- 
fully and  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  those  persons  who,  having 
been  taken  near  Santa  Fe,  and  having  claimed  the  interposition  of  this 
government,  are  still  held  as  prisoners  in  Mexico,  and  you  will  then  de- 
mand of  the  Mexican  government  the  release  of  such  of  them  as  appear 
to  have  been  innocent  traders,  travellers,  invalids,  men  of  letters,  or  for 
any  other  reasons  justly  esteemed  non-combatants,  being  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  To  this  end  it  may  be  proper  to  direct  the  consul  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  places  where  any  of  them  may  be  confined,  and  to  take  their 
statements  under  oath,  as  also  the  statements  of  other  persons  to  whom 
they  may  respectively  refer.  If  the  Mexican  government  deny  facts  upon 
which  any  of  the  persons  claim  their  release,  and  desire  time  for  furtnei 
investigation  of  their  respective  cases,  or  any  of  them,  proper  and  suitable 
time  must  be  allowed :  but  if  any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  next 
preceding  paragraph,  and  for  whose  relief  you  shall  have  made  a  demand, 
shall  still  be  detained  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  or  otherwise,  you 
will  then  explicitly  demand  of  the  Mexican  government,  that  they  be 
treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  lenity  which,  ia  the  most  favourable 
cases,  belongs  to  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  that  they  be  not  confined  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  with  malefactors  and  persons  diseased,  that  they  be 
not  chained,  or  subjected  to  ignominy,  or  to  any  particular  rigor  in  their 
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iletention ;  that  they  be  not  obliged  to  labour  on  the  public  works,  or  put 
to  any  other  hardship.  You  will  state  to  the  Mexican  government  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  entertains  a  conviction  that  these 
persons  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty  without  delay;  that  it  will  feel  great 
disssttisfaction  if  it  shall  learn  that  those  whose  cases  have  been  already 
made  the  subject  of  an  express  demand,  are  still  suffering,"  &c.,  &c. 

Afrer  much  delay,  the  prisoners  named  were  set  at  liberty.  Santa 
Anna,  by  an  act  of  great  clemency,  shortly  after,  on  the  solemnization  of 
his  birth-day,  released  all  of  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners.  At  that  time  there 
were  fifty  at  the  castle  of  Perote ;  one  hundred  and  nineteen  in  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  the  remainder  at  Jalapa. 

The  United  States'  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition  returned  home  in 
June  and  July  of  this  year,  having  been  absent  since  the  18lh  of  August, 
1838— nearly  four  years.  Since  leaving  the  United  States,  the  combined 
squadron  had  navigated  about  four  hundred  thousand  miles.  The  Vin- 
cennes,  the  vessel  of  Captain  Wilkes,  sailed  round  the  world,  altogether 
a  distance  of  seventy-one  thousand  miles,  and  returned  in  comparatively 
good  order,  without  having  met  with  any  material  accident.  The  brig 
Porpoise,  Commander  Ringgold,  arrived  in  New- York  on  the  2d  of  July, 
havinif  been  absent  three  years  and  eleven  months,  and  making  according 
to  log,  nineiy-five  thousand  miles.  The  ship  Peacock  was  wrecked  at 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  by  running  upon  a  shoal ;  but,  happily, 
without  a  loss  of  life.  She  had  sailed,  prior  to  her  destruction,  sixty-two 
thousand  miles,  and  was  still  in  excellent  order.  Captain  Hudson  was 
the  last  man  to  leave  his  sinking  ship,  having  taken  from  her  such  valu- 
ables as  could  be  rescued  hastily  by  means  of  such  boats  as  could  be  got 
alongside.  The  shipwrecked  crew  received  much  attention  from  the  gen- 
tlemanly British  commander  at  Fort  George,  formerly  Astoria,  about 
twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  they  were  kindly  cared  for 
luitil  the  arrival  of  other  vessels  of  the  squadron  to  their  relief.  The 
brig  Oregon,  which  was  substituted  for  the  Peacock  alter  this  loss,  arrived 
in  Boston  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Carr.  The  ship 
Clarendon,  by  way  of  Canton,  arrived  in  New- York  in  June.  The  Fly- 
ing-Fish, tender  to  the  Vincennes,  previous  to  her  being  sold  at  Singapore 
us  unseaworthy,  had  made  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  miles. 

The  expedition  thoroughly  executed  every  part  of  the  duties  confided 
to  it  by  the  government.  A  very  large  number  of  ports,  harbours,  islands, 
reefs  and  shoals,  were  visited,  examined  and  surveyed.  Many  charts 
of  the  South  seas  having  been  found  erroneous,  were  carefully  cor- 
rected. Several  of  the  principal  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
were  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  government  vessels  of  this  na- 
tion, and  friendly  relations  established  with  the  chiefs  and  natives  of  them 
The  discoveries  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean— observations  for  fixing  the  south 
em  magnetic  pole,  ice,  &e.,  preceded  those  of  the  French  and  English 
expeditions. 

On  one  of  the  islands  visited,  the  natives  offered  them  worship,  evidently 
believing  them  to  have  descended  from  the  sun.  On  Mouna  Loa,  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  experiments  were  made  with  the  pendulum  at  a  height 
of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Topographical  sur- 
veys were  also  made  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  craters.  On  one  oc 
cusion,  while  examining  a  group  of  the  Fejee  islands,  the  boats'  crews 
were  attacked,  and  two  of  their  officers  were  killed — but  no  similar  occur- 
rence took  place  afterwards.  A  friendly  Fejee  chief,  Veiidovi,  was 
brought  to  the  [Tnited  States,  but  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival.  The 
Sooioo  Sea  was  also  explored,  and  a  new  and  feasible  route  discovered 
For  passing  n  that  direction  to  China,  thus  guarding  against  the  northeast 
niuiisoor. 
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On  one  of  the  islands,  where  Ihey  obtained  specimens  of  minerals  m 
bedded  in  igneous  rock,  there  was  no  appearance  of  vegetation  whatever, 

{'et  it  was  ho  densely  covered  with  penguins,  which  stoutly  resisted  their 
anding,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  force  their  way  through 
them. 

The  expedition  also,  during  its  absence,  examined  and  surveyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  formerly  but  little  known.  The  Colum- 
bia river  was  aseended  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  cascades  and 
falls.  The  philologist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Hale,  was  left  there  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  at  leisure,  and  returning  by  land. 
All  the  harbours  of  Oregon  were  visited  and  surveyed.  A  new  and  com- 
plete map  of  (he  country  was  prepared,  embracing  its  rivers,  sounds,  coa^it, 
forts,  &c.,  which,  will  furnish  the  government  with  a  mass  of  valuable  in* 
formation  relative  to  its  formerly  but  little  known  possessions  on  the 
northwest  coast,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  interesting  region.  An  exam- 
ination was  also  made  of  a  part  of  Upper  California,  the  Sacramento  river, 
bay  of  8an  Francisco,  with  their  various  tributaries,  ice,  ice. 

Those  of  the  officers  who  were  lost,  were  Lieutenant  Underwood  and 
Midshipman  Henry,  kilh^d  l)y  savages  at  the  Island  of  Molulo,  one  of  the 
Fejee  group,  while  bravely  defending  their  men.  Midshipmen  Reid  and 
Bacon,  tog«Uher  with  some  thirteen  others,  in  the  Sea  Gull,  were  probably 
capsized  by  a  gale  and  lost,  while  attempting  to  round  Cape  Horn.  A 
chaste  obelisk  in  memory  of  these  early  dead,  was  erected  by  their  com- 
panions, in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery. 

There  died,  in  Washington,  this  year,  Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler,  wife  of  the 
president ;  also,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New-Jersey ;  also,  Hon.  J. 
Lawrence  and  I).  Dimock,  of  Pa. ;  also.  Senator  Dixon,  of  R.  I. ;  and  Hen. 
L.  Williams,  of  N.  C,  "the  father  of  the  House."  In  Baltimore,  by  ex- 
plosion of  the  Mcdora,  twenty-six  persons  were  killed,  and  thirty-eight 
wounded.  Died,  in  Maryland,  Ex-governor  V'eazey.  In  New-Jersey, 
Gen.  Rossel.  In  Vermont,  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Maj.  Lomax,  U,  S.  A.  At  Groton,  Ct.,  Capt.  Avery,  an  officer 
under  Col.  Ledyard  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Griswold  by  the  British.  In 
New-London,  Gen'l.  Isham.  At  Fort  Sullivan,  S.  C,  Major  Kirby.  In 
Kentucky,  Ex-governor  Desha.  In  Georgia,  Hon.  W.  R.  Habersham. 
In  Missouri,  Gen.  Atkinson;  also.  Major  Floyd;  also.  Judge  Lucas.  At 
New-Orleans,  I'Abbe  Moni.  In  the  Illinois  house  of  assembly,  Hon.  Mr. 
Arndl,  being  shot  in  an  altercation.  In  Virginia,  Hon.  W.  S.  Hastings,  of 
Mass.  At  Pittsburgh,  Cap*,.  Butler,  U.  S.  A.  In  Ohio,  Judge  Jolly,  one 
of  Morgan's  riflemen  in  the  revolution.  At  Philadelphia,  Condy  Raguet, 
formerly  American  charge  at  Brazil.  In  New-York,  Col.  Cunimings, 
U.  S.  A. ;  also,  x.  70,  Mrs.  Blennerhasset,  a  name  rendered  enduring  by 
the  evil  deeds  of  Burr  and  eloquence  of  Wirt.  In  Florida,  Major  Wilcox, 
U.  S.  A.  In  the  Cherokee  nation,  Capt.  Simonton,  U.  S.  dragoons.  In 
Texas,  Chief-justice  Moreland.  In  France,  Gen.  Fenwick,  U.  S.  A.;  also, 
(he  famous  surgeon  Baron  Larrey,  s.  76 ;  also.  Admiral  Baudin ;  also,  the 
coi'iit  de  Las  Cases,  companion  of  Napoleon  in  banishment.  At  St.  Puters- 
burgh,  Sir  Robert  K«r  Porter,  historical  painter.  In  Smyrna,  Capt.  Voor- 
bees,  U.  S,  N,  In  Italy,  M.  de  Sismondi,  the  historian;  also,  Capt.  riam- 
ilton,  author  of  "Travels  in  America."  In  Ireland,  John  Banim,  novelist; 
also,  Rev.  Henry  Maturin,  author  of  "  Bertram."  In  London,  Gen.  Shrap- 
nell,  inventor  of  the  "shells"  which  bear  his  name;  also,  Duerow,  the 
equestrian.  In  France,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
being  thrown  from  his  barouche.  In  London,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  eminent 
as  a  surgeon ;  also,  Viscount  Coke,  writer  of  jurisprudence.  In  Edinburgh, 
James  Grahanie,  author  Of  a  "History  of  America."  In  Iiondon,  John  Har- 
rison, grandson  of  the  discoverer  of  the  longitude,  for  which  he  wai 
voted  by  government  jC20,000. 
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A.  D.  1843.— On  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  the  principal  subject  o( 
attention  was  still  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer.     Nothing  that  '  ~n- 

fress  could  oiTer  haviiii;  Tounil  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  president,  it  / 
ecame  his  turn  to  submit  a  plan.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  accor- 
dingly laid  before  the  House  his  project,  approved  by  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment — when  it  was  rejected,  by  the  strong  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  to  eighteen.  A  treaty  was  negotiated  between  the  executive 
authorities  of  the  United  States  and  certain  Texian  commissioners  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas — but  this  also  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Ill  July  several  changes  occurred  in  the  cabinet  of  the  president,  which 
was  thus  remodelled:  Mr.  A.  P.  Upshur,  of  Va.,  was  made  Secretary 
of  State;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  J.  M. 
Porter,  of  Pa.,  Secretary  of  War ;  T.  W.  Gilmer,  of  Va.,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Ky.,  Post-master  General ;  J.  Nelson,  of  Md., 
Attorney  General. 

Congress,  before  the  close  of  its  session,  made  two  appropriations, 
which,  for  the  honour  of  that  body,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  First,  $30,000 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  line  of  telegraphs  to  Baltimore,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Morse.  This  opened  a  new  field  of  enterprize  to 
the  discerning  men  of  the  age,  and  we  now  see  how  incalculably  advan- 
tageous the  results  of  the  system  are  not  merely  to  this  nation  but  to 
the  race  at  large.  Secondly,  $40,000  to  establish  a  special  embas- 
sage to  the  Celestial  Empire.  Former  remissness  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  that  region,  had  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  true  interests  and  dig- 
nity of  the  republic. 

A  melancholy  event  occurred  in  the  American  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
last  year;  an  incident  without  parallel,  and  one  calculated  to  startle  tlie 
sensibilities  of  the  whole  people.  A  son  of  the  honourable  Secretary  of 
War  was  in  the  month  of  December  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
on  board  which  he  was  a  midshipman,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  a  mutinous 
and  piratical  conspiracy.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the  Somers,  a  ten 
gun  brig  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  and  the 
crew  consisted  of  a  complement  of  fifteen  petty  officers  and  seamen  with 
some  seventy-odd  naval  apprentices.  The  vessel  was  new,  and  had 
been  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a  trial  cruize,  to  touch  at  Monro- 
via and  return  by  the  way  of  St.  Thomas — and  it  was  the  design  of  the 
mutineers  to  seize  her  upon  leaving  the  latter  point,  murder  (he  officers, 
and  at  once  supplant  the  national  colours  with  a  flag  bearing  the  skull  and 
cross-bones.  Thirteen  of  the  crew,  it  was  said,  had  taken  an  oath  of 
conspiracy,  and 'were  determined  to  act 'upon  the  ground  that  "dead 
men  tell  no  tales" — slaying  all  they  might  capture,  save  women,  whom 
they  were  to  preserve  for  themselves. 

The  plot  was  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  when  the  purser's  steward,  to 
whom  the  horrid  design  had  been  partly  revealed,  betrayed  it.  Midship- 
man Philip  Spencer,  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  represented  as  the  origina- 
tor and  head  of  the  infernal  scheme;  and  upon  being  confronted  with  his 
accuser,  he  admitted  the  charge  brought  against  him,  but  asserted  that 
what  he  had  said  was  "all  in  a  joke."  Upon  a  further  inquiry  into  the 
strange  afi'air,  however,  a  paper  written  in  cypher  was  found,  separating 
the  crew — and  other  evidences  that  it  was  like  to  have  proved  a  matter 
much  too  solemn  for  a  joke.  Other  parties  implicated  were  examined 
rigorously,  and  sufficient  cause  found  to  warrant  the  detention  in  double 
irons  of  tiiree  persons,  namely,  a  midshipman  and  two  sailors,  the  one 
holding  the  authoritative  position  of  master-at-arms,  and  the  other  master 
of  the  top.  After  this,  a  spirit  of  insubordination  seeming  to  be  manifest- 
ed in  the  crew,  upon  deliberation  with  the  balance  of  his  officers,  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  determined  upon  ttie  extremity  of  executing  the 
supposed  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  in  his  ship.     After  this,  it  was  said 
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the  men  returned  to  their  duty  with  accustomf!ii  alacrity.  Commander 
Mackeniie,  upon  his  arrival  iii  New- York,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
at  much  length,  for  this  act  of  speedy  retribution,  and  was  finally  exone. 
rated  from  all  blame. 

The  Kliode-Island  "  rebellion,'*  so  (mlled,  now  comes  to  be  considered. 
It  appears,  that  some  tinifc  previuua  to  this,  a  convention  of  inhabitants  in 
that  slate  met  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  materially  ditFerent  fruni 
the  one  under  which  the  guveriimeni  of  the  state  was  than  administerml. 
The  principal  grievance  complained  of  was  the  extremely  limited  and  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of  suflTrage — from  which 
circumstance  the  favourers  of  the  new  constitution  were  denominated 
•'  free  Hiitfr:ige"  men,  while  their  opponents  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  hiw 
and  order'  party.  At  the  election  for  state  officers  in  1842,  two  gover- 
iiurH  and  two  sets  of  legislative  officers  were  voted  for  and  were  declared 
duly  elected  under  the  two  opposing  constitutions.  Thomas  W.  Durr 
was  pronounced  governor  by  the  revolutionists,  while  Samuel  W.  King 
was  proclaimed  the  same  bv  the  regular  authorities  under  the  old  and  un- 
repealed charter  of  King  Charles.  Both  parties  prepared  to  niaint»in 
their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  entire  state  became  a  scene  uf  con- 
fusion and  uproar. 

In  this  exiKency,  the  president  of  the  Union  was  appealed  to,  and  he  de 
cided  that  the  "  law  and  order"  men  were  right.  The  Dorri'es  were  de. 
dared  traitors,  inasmuch  as  their  initiatorv  measures  had  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  all  their  primary  assemblies  inmrmal  and  conseqii.ntly  iiifgal. 
Both  parties  now  began  to  arm  themselves,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevi- 
table. The  legally-constituted  authorities  called  for  aid  from  the  Keiieml 
government,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  their  assistance.  The  new-?on- 
stitutionists  made  an  attempt  on  the  state  arsenal,  but  were  beaten  off; 
whereupon  Dorr  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  friends  of  liberty  every- 
where, and  many  marched  to  join  his  standard.  Shortly  after,  he  took 
possession  of  a  hill  at  a  place  called  Chepachet,  where  he  mounted  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  mustered  about  htm  some  seven  hundred  men. 
Thereupon,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the  state  by  the  legal  govern' 
ment,  and  a  force  of  three  thousand  militia  vndor  General  M'Neil  was  or> 
dered  to  "disperse  the  rebels."  This  was  U  le:  on  the  approach  of  the 
regulars.  Dorr  and  his  party  fled,  without  firing  a  gun ;  only  one  man 
was  killed  during  the  whole  course  uf  the  disturbance. 

After  two  years'  absence  from  the  state,  Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  there  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the 
state's  prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  however,  the  governor  of  the  state 
signified  his  readiness  to  revoke  whenever  the  pseudo-governor  should 
acknowledge  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government— which  now  rests 
upon  a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  difficulties  there,  and  which  makes  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  constitution  which  was  preferred 
by  the  insurgents,  except  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  is  required 
instead  of  one.  Mr.  Dorr  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  was  placed  in  durance  :  but  his  health  giving  way,  he  was  fi. 
iiully  induced  to  subscribe  to  the  oath,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Much  has  been  said  of  American  "  repudiation."  Those  delinquent 
states  who  from  extravagance  or  mismanagement  of  some  sort,  found 
themselves  unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  have  certainly  suf- 
hwd  much,  and  justly,  from  the  storms  of  objurgation  and  reproach  which 
have  been  poured  down  like  thick  <iail  upon  their  exposed  heads.  A  peru- 
sal of  the  annexed  portion  of  a  letter  penned  by  a  great  statesman  of  this 
nation,  will,  however,  throw  some  small  glimmering  of  light  upon  the  dark 
subject.  If,  indeed,  as  we  may  be  ullowed  to  hope,  the  disabilities  of  the 
repudiators  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  unavoidable  exigenciei  of 
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the  tiaica,  there  it  yet  fair  reason  to  preaume  that  the  Uggarda  will, 
ere  Ii'itfi  redeem  their  pledges,  and  achieve  for  themselves  a  mure  hun- 
oural)l«  distinction. 

Mr.  Kverett,  American  minister  in  London,  in  lliu  month  of  March,  ad- 
dressed 11  letter  to  the  holders  of  certain  American  state  stocks,  who  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  him  on  the  subject.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
remarks,  lie  continues  :  "  I  concur  with  you  fully  in  protesiing  against 
the  doctrine  that  a  state  which  has  pledged  its  faith  and  resources  can  re- 
lease itself  from  the  obligation,  however  burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that 
of  honourable  payment.  Fatal  delusions,  in  times  of  great  distress,  occa- 
sionally come  over  the  minds  of  communities  as  well  as  individuals  ;  but 
I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who 
have,  in  any  form,  advanced  the  idea  of  what  has  been  called  rcpuiliution." 
I  am  convinced  that  those  states  which  unhappily  have  failed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  interest  due  on  their  bonds  have  done  so  under  the  heavy 
[iressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  givuig 
ugislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious,  immoral,  and  unworthy. 

•'The  memorialists  are  pleased  to  give  mo  credit  for  sympathy  with 
their  suflTerings.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  person,  not  himself  directly  a  suf- 
ferer, who  has  had  so  much  reason  as  myself  to  feel  deeply  all  the  evil 
effects -liie  sacrifice  not  merely  of  material  prosperity,  but  what  is  of  in- 
finitely greater  consequence,  of  public  honour — resulting  from  this  dieas- 
trous  failure.  The  reproach  which  it  has  brouglii  on  the  American  name, 
has  been  the  only  circumstance  which  has  prevented  a  residence  in  the 
land  of  my  fathers  from  being  a  source  of  unmingled  satisfaction  to  inc. 

"  The  position,  gentlemen,  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  indebted  states,  is 
as  singular  as  it  i«  deplorable.  They  have  involved  themselves  most  un- 
advisedly, in  engagements  which  would  be  onerous  to  much  larger  and 
richer  communities;  and  they  yet  possess,  under  an  almost  hopeless  pres 
ent  einh'-irrassment,  the  undoubted  means  of  eventual  recovery.  I  will 
take  tlie  state  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  and  what  I  say  of  that  state  will 
hold  good  of  the  others,  making  allowance  for  difference  of  local  circum- 
stances. The  slate  of  Illinois,  undertook  a  few  years  since  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  to  unite  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  the  Illinois  river ;  and  more  recently  projected 
and  commenced  the  execution  of  1,300  miles  of  railway.  On  these  works 
she  has  borrowed  and  expended  above  de2,000,000 ;  the  works  are  Incom- 
plete and  unproductive.  The  population  of  the  state  is  that  of  a  second 
sized  Enyiisn  county,  short  of  500,000.  It  is  what  in  good  times  would 
be  considered  an  eminently  prosperous  population ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  if  the  English  income-tax  of  the  last  year  were,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Illinois,  laid  on  that  state,  more  than  one  half  the  population 
possessing  in  the  aggregate  that  proportion  of  the  taxable  property  would 
in  the  present  period  of  general  distress,  fall  below  the  point  of  exemp- 
tion, and  that  of  the  other  half,  a  small  number  only  would  rise  much 
above  that  point;  and  yet  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Illinois  are  almost 
boundless.  The  state  is'larger  than  Kngland  and  Wales.  By  the  Mis- 
sissipiii  it  is  connected  witn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  Lake  Michigan  willi 
the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  it  has  a  most  extensive  internal  navigation,  by 
means  of  several  noble  rivers.  The  climate  of  the  state  is  mild;  it  cuii- 
lains,  I  sujipose,  as  large  a  body  of  land  not  ^Jlerely  cultivable,  but  highly 
fertile,  as  can  be  found  lying  together  in  the  United  States;  it  abounds  in 
various  kinds  of  mineral  wealth ;  it  is  situated  about  in  the  centre  of  a 
horizontal  field  of  bituminous  coal,  which  Mr.^Lyell  pronounced  the  other 
day  to  be  us  large  as  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious, 
frugal,  iiilelligeiit  people,  most  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  That 
such  a  people  will  for  any  length  of  time  submit  to  lie  tinder  the  reproach 
and  bear  the  loss  incident  to  a  total  prostration  of  pubiu:  credit,  I  ca:i 
never  believe. 
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"In  addilionvto  xUenn  piihlin  enibHruMmcnt*,  private  fortiinei  ■Imont  with 
out  number  liavo  been  (Ifntroyifd  in  llie  gcnfral  wreck,  ur  which  the  fajj 
uru  of  the  stiitCH,  tiH  rauni!  or  elTi'ct,  is  one  of  the  principal  riemenii.  ' 
doubt  if,  in  (he  hiittory  or  the  world,  in  ho  abort  n  period,  aucb  a  traiivi 
tion  hna  been  nindn  from  u  atato  of  hiKh  nroaperity  to  one  of  general  din 
treNM,  aa  in  the  United  StnteH  within  the  laat  aix  yenra.  And  yet,  ^vmU> 
MHMi,  the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery  in  the  country  are  grent  lieynm 
the  conception  of  thoao  who  do  not  know  it  from  peraonul  obNervHtmii 
Kvon  within  the  diaaatroua  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  privntt 
cornmorrial  debt  to  this  country,  cati mated  at  >£'J5,000,000  aterlinfir,  hstt 
been  paid  by  the  American  mcrchnnta,  with  as  little  loas  to  the  crcditoi 
ua  would  attend  the  collection  of  an  equal  amount  o**  domoatic  debt  in  ilm 
or  uny  other  country. 

"  Out  1  will  not  detain  you  b^  enlarging  on  theao  topica.  The  aiibiect,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  ia  one  on  which,  in  all  rcapccta,  it  in  proper  that  I  Hhouid 
apeak  with  reacrve.  I  think  I  ahall  have  done  my  duty,  if  I  have  con- 
vinced you  that  I  am  keenly  acnaible  ot  the  sufTeringa  of  your  constitu- 
enta,  and  truly  aolicitoua  for  their  effectual  relief;  and  that,  amid  nil 
the  uncertaintii-a  and  delay  which  may  attend  the  measures  requisite  for 
that  purpose,  I  still  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  every 
state  in  the  Uninn  will  fulfil  its  engagements." 

The  Bunker  Hill  monument  was  in  this  year  completed,  and  a  magnifi. 
cent  celebration  held  to  commemorate  the  event.  The  day  chosen  wma 
the  17th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle;  that  day  upon  which  the 
fathers  of  the  country  poured  out  their  blood  so  like  water,  to  redeem  the 
parched  land  from  destruction.  Deputations  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  various  quarters  of  the  Union,  were  there  upon  the  occanion.  The 
immense  concourse  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Roxbury, 
and  the  surrounding  towns,  and  marched  to  the  eventful  heights— not  as 
did  their  ancestors,  rudely  clad  and  but  half-armed,  save  with  the  panoply 
of  virtue  and  stern  patriotism — but  now  in  all  the  gorgeous  colours  of  a 
pageant.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  banners  were  displayed,  emblazoned 
with  innumerable  and  appropriate  devices ;  and  for  hours  the  swaying 
musses  of  men  filled  every  avenue,  thronging  around  the  hill.  One  thou- 
sand ladies  were  seated  upon  ranges  of  settees  conveniently  disposed,  tier 
above  tier,  around  the  speaker — reminding  one  of  the  picture  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan  paradise.  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  by 
a  series  of  brilliant  efforts  added  freshness  to  his  ever-glowing  laurels. 

The  dimensions  of  the  monument  are  as  follows  :  thirty  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  sixteen  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  having  a  dimi- 
nution of  fourteen  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  above  its  base.  The  height, 
at  the  top  of  the  apex,  is  two  hundred  and  tweniy-one  feet.  It  is  substan- 
tially built  of  hewn  Quincy  granite,  and  its  entire  cost  was  $119,800.  The 
interior  is  circular,  having  a  diameter  of  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  at  bottom, 
and  six  feet  four  inches  at  top,  and  is  ascended  by  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  steps.  The  top  is  an  elliptical  chamber,  seventeen  feet  high,  eleven  feet 
ill  liiameter,  with  four  windows  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feet 
two  inches  in  breadth — and  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  views  in  the 
United  States. 

To  elevate  the  top  stone  of  the  monument  to  its  position  required  no 
little  skill  and  ingenuity — as  it  was  a  block  of  two  and  a  hall  tons  weight, 
four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base  and  three  feet  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness through  the  centre.  The  height  of  the  monument  entire,  as  we  have 
said,  is  two  hundred  and  t\fenty-one  feet,  being  an  altitude  some  few 
feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Baltimore,  inclu 
ding  its  statue  of  thirteen  feet.  The  Groton  monuiuput,  an  imposing 
structure  near  New-London,  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  fee. 
high.    The  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  said,  is  higher  than  anythin; 
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01  Ihf  kind  «l  pr««i«»nt  ererted  in  Iho  rountry.     Tho  Sew-York  Wa«hing. 
ton  monument,  fiowpviT,  i«  inU'ridrd  lo  he  {\w  liiKhent  in  the  world. 
KNtimatc  of  the  yeiir'a  HKnctillural  proilurt'  thnin|{h(tut  the  ITnion  : 
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.     .  120,000,0(10 

.      .  9:1, 000,000 

Uarl.'V,       .     .     .  .'1.000,000 

BiuKwhent,   .     .  !», 000,000 
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(mt*.         ...  l.'iu.ooo.ooo 
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Klux  Mini  Hemp,     .  l.')ll,."i(i!» 

lt:,l.-»ofCcitt..ii 'J,.'iOO,000 

IVMiiiiliiifTiilmcco,   .     .     .  2.'.0,(I0(),I)0() 

Ilici< 111,000,(100 

Siipir    ....  M',', 000, 000 

Silk  Cociioiid,      .  '-'11,1','J 

(Jiillonii  cf  Win. 1:10,7  in 

Pniiliico  of  iho  Diiiry,  lh$.  .  272,000,000 

•'       Oithiircl,  bblt.      7,000,000 

Niiiiilifr  uf  CutUu,      .     .     .  IIS.UUU.UUU 


Viiliiii  ti>  tho  jjrowiT, 


♦7f.,ooo.ono 

1 1 .000.000 

2.000000 

:i,ooo,ooo 

l(i'i,()Oo,ooo 

m;i,ooo,ooo 

;<:i.ooo,ooo 

17  1,000,000 

1!»,02;!,I170 

riti, 000,000 

]2,iiOO,UOU 

.'),000,000 

7,000.000 

122,002 

34,000,000 

li,000,000 

700,000,000 


Totnl,  $l,:i,'ill,2l.'J,l!0G 
This  eatiniiite  is  based  upon  a  "tabular  view"  by  tho  coinniiHsioner  of 
paiuiits  nt  VVashinj^ton.     The  price.s  set  down  are  those  which  piuvail  in 
the  market,  or  such  as  are  supposed  to  l)e  a  lair  averajre. 

The  foMowing  are  the  «rharacfc'ristics  of  the  stales,  in  regard  to  the  spe- 
cies of  produce,  at  least  for  the  year  specified.  New -York  produces  the 
inogl  oais,  viz.,  24,907,553  bushels;  also,  the  most  barley,  l.H()2,!t^i^  bush- 
els. Pennsylvania  produces  the  most  rye,  vi/.,  9,42!),()37  hin"!i;;s;  also, 
the  most  buckwheat,  2,408,508  bushels.  Ohio  produces  iiie  most  wheat, 
viz.,  18,78().705  bushels.  Tennessee  the  most  Indian  corn,  viz.,  07,838,477 
bushels.  New-York  the  most  potatoes,  viz.,  2(j,553,f312  bushels;  also, 
the  most  hay,  4,995,536  tons.  Kentucky  produces  the  most  flax  and  hemp, 
viz.,  31,728  tons.  Virginia  produces  the  most  tobacco,  viz.,  52,322,543 
pounds.  Georgia  produces  the  inoft  cotton,  viz.,  1 85,7.'>8, 1 28  pounds. 
South-Carolina  produces  the  most  rice,  viz.,  60,892,807  pounds.  Connec- 
ti'-ut  raises  the  most  silk,  viz.,  140,971  pounds.  Louisiana  the  most  sugar, 
viz.,  37,173,590  pounds.  North-Carolina  the  most  wine,  viz.,  17,347  gal- 
lons. 

The  deaths  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  prominent  persons,  were  as 
follows:  In  Washington,  Hon.  Mr.  Buinell,  of  Mass.  in  Boston,  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  of  S.  C. ;  also  Judge  Simmons.  At  New-Haven,  Ct.,  m  86, 
Noah  Webster,  L.  L.  I).  In  New-York,  Kx-goveriior  Mason,  of  Michigan ; 
also.  Judge  Smith  Thompson,  Near  New- York,  General  Armstrono,  a;8.5. 
Secretary  of  War  in  1813.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Commodore  Dallas,  U.  S.  N. 
At  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Washington  Allston,  artist.  In  Portland,  Me., 
General  Eustis,  U.  S.  A.;  also,  Senator  Holmes.  In  New-Jersey,  Judge 
Halsey.  In  New- York,  Judge  Elmendorf;  also,  Peter  Lorillard,  by  liis 
own  industry  a  millionaire,  in  Philadelphia,  Jacob  Ridgeway,  the  same. 
In  Indiana,  Bishop  Roberts.  In  Boston,  Judge  Thatcher.  At  Cincin- 
nati, Senator  M'Roberts,  of  III.  At  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Senator  Linn. 
In  Virginia,  General  Porlerlield.  At  Norwich,  Ct.,  je  89,  Uncas,  the  last 
of  the  Mohegans.  At  Kingston,  U.  C,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  being  the  third 
(n)vernor-general  of  the  Canadas  dying  within  three  years.  In  Lon- 
don, Robert  Soulhey,  poet  Ivuireat ;  also,  Richard  Arkwright,  whose  father 
invented  the  spinning  machine.  In  Paris,  Dr.  Hahnemann,  founder  of 
hoinapathy.  At  Constantinople,  Commodore  Porter.  At  Cape  Palmas. 
Africa,  Rev.  L.  B.  Minor,  missionary. 
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A.  D.  1844 —The  great  subject  of  attention  with  Congress,  was  the  expedi. 
ency  of  ainicxing  Texas.    In  a  few  brief  aentences,  we  give  here  the  sub. 
stance  of  a  score  of  interminable  speeches,  for  as  well  as  against  the  pro. 
posed  annexation.     The  favourers  of  the  scheme  asserted,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  country  of  Texas  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
United  Staii-s,  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  :    That  to 
a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  it  united  a  genial  and  healthy  climate,  and 
was  destined,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  to  make  large  contributions  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  :    That  the  magnitude  of  its  productions  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  American  government,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  whole  country,  while  the  addition  marie 
to  the  boundary  of  the  home  market  thus  secured  to  the  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  the   Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  would  be  of  a  character  the  most  commanding  and  important :  That 
Texas  being  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  devot- 
ing most  of  her  energies  to  the  raising  of  those  productions,  would  open 
an  extensive  market  to  the  Western  States,  in  the  important  articles  of 
beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  bread  stuffs  :    That  Texas 
had  been  chiefly  settled  by  persons  from  the  United  States,  who  carried 
with  them  the  laws,  customs,  and  political  and  domestic  institutions  of 
their  native  land  ;  and  being  thus  indoctrinated  in  all  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  would  bring  along  with  them  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  firm 
and  inflexible  resolution  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  public  liberty  unim- 
paired :     That  justice  required  that  the  people  of  Texas  should  be  shield- 
ed  by  some  superior  power,  from  the  inhuman  description  of  warfare 
which  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Mexico  :    That  if  the  wishes  of 
Texas  to  enter  the  Union  were  now  defeated  by  the  United  States,  she 
would  be  driven  to  seek  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  which  wnuld 
prove  greatly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  sure  to  suffer  seriously  in  its  revenue  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  system  of  smuggling  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  an  army 
of  custom-house  officers  could  not  prevent,  and  which  would  operate  to 
affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  all  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country; 
and  that  by  a  constant  collision  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peace  of  the  nation 
would  be  continually  violated. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
asserted  that  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  without 
the  coni;urrence  of  the  nation  that  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  o| 
1819,  whereby  the  United  States  alienated  its  title  to  Texas  by  solenm 
compacts,  would  be  a  violation  of  national  faith  and  honour :  '  That  in 
case  the  treaty  should  become  ratified,  a  war  with  Mexico  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence ;  as  that  nation  had  never  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  but  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it :  That  the 
admittance  of  Texas  under  such  circumstances  would  place  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with  distrustful 
and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do  us  more  real,  lasting  injury,  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  such  a  territory,  valuable  though  it  might  be,  could 
possibly  repair :  Tliat  while  the  lust  for  power,  with  fraud  and  violence 
in  its  train,  had  led  other  governments  to  aggressions  and  conquests,  our 
movements  in  these  respects  had  always  been  regulated  by  reason  and 
justice;  but  that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  ui'der  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  a  violation  of  those  principles  upoii  which  we  can  now  look 
back  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction:  That  the  strong  sec- 
tional feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  North  and  South  would  be 
so  augmented  by  the  annexation,  as  to  lead  possibly  to  the  dissolution  ul 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  disasters  of  which  we  have  any  account,  oc 
eurr«d  in  the  month  of  February,  at  Washington,  on  board  the  stcdrti- 
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rrigate  Princeton.  A  select  party  of  between  300  and  400  ladies  and 
ventlemeni  including  the  preaident,  heads  of  departments,  foreign  min« 
isters,  members  of  congress,  &c.,  had  been  invited  by  the  commander 
of  the  vessel,  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton,  to  make  an  excursion  down  the 
river.  In  addition  to  the  elegance  of  the  ship,  a  new  and  tremendous 
apparatus  for  war  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  company.  An  enormous  gun, 
denominated  the  Peace-maker,  which  was  formed  of  wrought  iron,  for  safe- 
ty, instead  of  cast,  was  considered  so  perfect  an  engine  of  destruction  as 
to  be  worthy  of  attention.  Its  weight  was  ten  tons ;  it  was  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  threw  a  ball  weighing  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
yet  the  immense  missile  was  projected  a  distance  of  four  miles  with  the 
same  precision  that  a  rifle  ball  could  be  sent  eighty  paces. 

During  the  passage  down  towards  Mount  Vernon  the  gun  was  fired 
three  times,  to  the  admiration  of  such  connoiseurs  in  the  art  of  gunnery 
as  were  on  board;  but  in  returning,  by  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
vy, and  others.  Captain  Stockton  consented  to  increase  the  charge,  in 
firing  a  final  salute.  As  they  were  gathered  about  the  gun  to  witness  the 
effect,  it  burst,  scattering  death  and  desolation  around.  Mr.  Upshur,  Sec- 
retary of  State — Mr.  Gilmer,  so  recently  placed  at  the  head  of  the  navy — 
Commodore  Kennon,  one  of  its  most  gallant  officers — Virgil  Maxcy,  Esq., 
lately  returned  from  a  diplomatic  residence  abroad — and  Hon.  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, of  New-York,  were  among  the  slain.  Besides  these,  seventeen  sea- 
men were  wounded,  some  of  them  badly.  Captain  Stockton,  who  tired 
the  gun,  had  the  hair  of  his  head  and  face  burned  off,  and  was  thrown 
prostrate,  with  many  others,  stunned  by  the  explosion.  The  lower  part  of 
the  piece,  from  the  trunnions  to  the  breech,  was  blown  off,  being  subdivi- 
ded  in  two  large  sections  and  fifteen  or  twenty  small  pieces.  The  only 
consolation  afforded  in  this  calamity,  is  that  none  of  the  ladies  were 
injured,  although  a  nnmber  were  upon  deck  at  the  time. 

A  disgraceful  disturbance  in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvuo,  Illinois,  this  year 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  "prophet"  of  the  Mormons,  Mr.  Jos.  Smith, 
together  with  his  brother,  Hyrum  Smith.  These  deluded  people  had  pre- 
viously, for  a  number  of  years,  vexed  with  their  mummeries  and  fanati- 
cism the  well-intentioned  citizens  of  the  west;  but  that  they  might  have 
been  in  some  instances  imposed  upon,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  so  sum- 
marily slain,  is  doubtless  true.  A  brief  glance  at  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  deception,  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  causes  superinducing  that  bitter 
enmity  which  has  always  surrounded  the  "holy  city"  of  the  deceived  or 
deceivers. 

Smith,  the  "  prophet,"  was  a  native  of  Vermont,  but  in  early  life  re- 
moved, with  his  parents,  to  the  western  part  of  New- York.  The  family 
was  remarkable  for  idleness,  ignorance,  and  superstition.  Joseph  and 
his  father  were  pious  believers  in  witches,  dreams,  and  digging  for  money ; 
but  their  views  in  regard  (-  property  tenure,  and  the  rights  of  others, 
were  extremely  loose  and  disjointed.  Failing  to  discover  hidden  treasure 
in  the  earth,  or  to  acquire  the  means  of  subsistence  from  supernatural 
revelations,  the  family  became  separated,  and  the  incipient  prophet  hired 
himself  out  as  a  labourer  near  Palmyra.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  thrifty  farmer  by  the  name  of  Harris,  whose  credulity  was  such  that 
ne  allowed  himself  to  become  security  for  the  publication  of  the  famous 
"Book  of  Mormon,"  the  foundation  of  the  new  faith. 

This  book  is  its  own  condemnation,  k  is  a  duodecimo  volume,  contain 
ing  590  pHges;  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  weakest  productions  ever 
attempted  to  be  palmed  off  as  a  divine  revelation.  It  is  iv'ostly  a  blind 
mass  of  words,  interwoven  with  scriptural  language  and  quotalions,  with- 
out any  leading  plan  or  design.  It  is  in  fact  such  a  production  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  person  of  Smith's  abilities  and  turn  of  mind.  The  fol- 
lowini:  is  a  verbatim  of  the  title-page  ; 
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•Th«  Book  ok  Mokmon:    an  account  writtkn  bt  the  hand  of  Mormon   upon 

PLATES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  PLATES  OF  NePHI. 

"Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  the  people  of  Neplii,  and  also  of 
the  Lamanites;  written  to  the  Lainanitcs,  which  are  a  remnant  of  the  House  of  Ig. 
rael,  and  also  to  the  .Jew  and  Gentile,  written  by  way  of  commandment,  und  also 
by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  and  Revelation.  Written  and  sealed  \ip  and  hid  uf>  to  the 
Lord  that  they  may  not  oe  destroyed,  to  come  Ibrth  by  the  gift  ai>d  power  of  God 
imto  the  interpretation  thereof,  sealed  by  tho  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the 
Lord  to  come  forth  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  the  Gentile  :  the  njterpretation  there- 
of by  the  gift  of  God,  an  abridgment  taken  from  tlie  book  of  Ether.  Also,  whicli  is 
a  Record  of  the  People  of  .Tared,  which  were  scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  con- 
founded the  language  of  the  people  when  they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  to 
Heaven,  which  is  to  show  unto  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Israel  how  great  tlniigs 
the  Lord  hath  done  unto  their  fathers,  and  that  they  may  know  the  covenants  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  they  are  not  cast  off  forever ;  and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  .low 
and  Gentile,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Eternal  God,  manifesting  himself  unto  ull 
nations.  And  now  if  there  are  faults  it  be  the  mistake  of  men,  wherefore  condemn 
not  the  thuigs  of  God  that  ye  may  be  found  spotless  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 

"  By  Joseph  Smith,  junior,  Author  and  rro])rietor,  Palmyra.  Printed  by  E.  B. 
Grandin,  for  the  author,  1830." 

This  wonderful  revelation  purported  to  have  been  translated  from  cer- 
tain itrass  plates,  which  were  covered  with  mysterious  characters,  and 
were  said  to  have  been  du^  out  of  a  hill  situated  "  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester, Ontario  county,  New- York."  Mr.  Smith  was  enabled  to  do  the 
translating  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectacles,  which  he  found  with 
the  plates.  On  the  last  page  of  the  marvellous  volume  as  translated,  was 
published  "  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses,"  of  which  the  following  is 
a  correct  transcript : 

"  Bo  it  known  unto  all  nations,  kindred,  tongues,  and  p  jople.  unto  whom  tliis  book 
Bhall  come,  that  Joseph  Smith,  junior,  the  Author  and  Proptietor  of  this  work,  hath 
showed  unto  us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  tlie  appearance 
of  gold ;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  has  translated  we  did  handle 
with  our  bands,  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereof,  all  of  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  ancient  work  and  of  curious  workmanship.  And  this  wo  bear  record 
with  words  of  soberness,  that  the  said  Smith  has  shown  unto  us,  for  we  have  seen 
and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  wliich  we 
have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  names  unto  the  world  that  which  we  liiive  seen 
and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it.  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Whitmer, 
Peter  Whitmer,  jr.,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page,  Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  Hy rum  Smith 
Samuel  H.  Smith." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  bible,  he  had  the  g6od  for- 
tune to  make  converts  of  two  or  three  leaders  of  a  new  sert  of  religionists, 
known  as  "  Reformers,"  or  "  Disciples,"  who  were  then  making  a  stir  in 
Ohio.  With  these  followers  he  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  fructiler- 
ous  west,  and  there  raise  his  miraculous  standard.  Kirtland,  Ohio,  was 
first  chosen  as  their  head-quarters;  and  as  many  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  much  excited  just  then,  looking  for  some  wonderful  event  to  take 
place  in  the  world,  they  were  readily  induced  to  subscribe  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  turn  their  property  into  a  common  stock.  The  foundation 
of  a  temple  was  commenced  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  An  unsuccess- 
ful application  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  for  the  charter  of  a 
bank.  Upon  the  refusal,  they  established  an  unchartered  institution,  and 
commenced  their  banking  operations  by  issuing  notes  and  making  loans. 
For  a  time  the  society  rapidly  increased— but  as  the  bank  was  a  fraud,  and 
they  did  not  pretend  to  liquidate  or  allow  of  any  claims  against  them  from 
the  unbelievers  of  the  world,  they  were  expelled  from  the  state. 

Their  next  attempt  to  establish  themselves  was  in  the  stale  of  Missouri; 
but  as  their  ill-fame  had  preceded  them  there,  a  prohibitory  spirit  wai 
found  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  irreligious  and  matter  of  fact  men 
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oi  that  state,  disallowing  the  settlement  of  the  fanatics  among  them.  The 
Mormons  showed  great  perseverance  in  tlieir  attempt,  and  raised  an 
armed  force,  a  "sacred  legion,"  to  drive  off  "the  infidels;"  but  as  they 
were  not  sufficiently  strong,  many  outrages  were  perpetrated  against  them, 
and  they  were  eventually  forced  to  leave  the  state.  They  then  migrated 
to  Illinois,  and  pitched  upon  Nauvoo,  in  Hancock  county,  for  their  "  holy 
city."  The  foundation  of  another  temple  was  laid,  on  a  grand  plan, 
and  they  were  directly  flourishing  finely.  Numerous  converts  joined  them 
from  the  east,  and  from  England,  whither  they  had  sent  their  emissaries. 
Alas,  for  these  saints  of  the  latter  days!  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
their  chief  apostles  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bogus,  or  counter- 
feit coin,  wherewithal  to  gull  the  simple  among  the  sinners.  Other  and 
graver  charges  were  also  preferred  against  them ;  in  consequence  of  all 
which,  a  war  of  extermination  was  declared  against  them  by  the  lllinoians, 
and  in  one  of  the  frequent  crusades  which  were  set  on  foot  for  their  pun- 
ishment, the  assassination  above-mentioned  was  perpetrated. 

In  the  month  of  May  there  broke  out  in  the  peaceable  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  riot,  unpre  redented  for  its  bloody  and  destructive  virulence.  It 
appears,  a  political  meeting  of  a  party  distinguished  as  "  Native  Ameri- 
cans," was  called  in  th->  district  of  Kensington.  The  assemblage  was 
numerous,  and  the  proceedings  were  for  convenieii  e  conducted  in  the 
open  air ;  when,  a  shower  of  rain  interrupting  them,  the  meeting  adjourn- 
ed to  the  market-house.  Opposite  to  this,  unfortunately,  was  a  row  of 
buildings  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners,  and  from  these  an  attack  was  in 
some  manner  provoked.  A  gun  was  discharged  into  the  crowd,  with 
deadly  effect,  from  an  upper  window  of  one  of  the  houses  ;  and  this  rash 
and  fool-hardy  act,  whatever  previously  might  have  been  done,  was  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  sanguinary  and  destructive  proceedings  which  en- 
sued. The  assault  was  repelled  on  the  instant,  with  aggravated  violence ; 
and,  after  a  brief  quiet  of  preparation  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  with  un- 
reasoning fury  they  attacked  alike  men,  churches,  dwellings  and  even  the 
market  ni  the  proscribed  neighbourhood.  A  female  seminary,  belonging 
to  the  Romanists,  was  also  assaulted.  Everything  "  foreign,"  indeed,  was 
denounced  on  the  one  hand,  and  everything  "  native"  on  the  other,  and 
for  several  days  the  civil  power  of  the  city  and  state  were  set  at  defiance, 
and  proved  inadequate  to  quell  the  fearful  outbreak.  Men  were  seized 
and  hanged  up  in  the  streets  on  suspicion ;  and  many  upon  both  sides 
were  killed  or  maimed  who  were  unconnected  with  the  disturbance  ex 
cepl  as  spectators.  When  the  constituted  authorities  finally  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  from  fifty  to  sixty  buildings  had  been  demolished — including 
the  two  elegant  churches  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Augustine — fourteen  per- 
eons  had  been  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  a  multitude  deprived  ot 
their  means  of  subsistence.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  several  companies  of  the  United  States  troops,  and  Gen. 
Cadwallader's  volunteers,  order  was  at  length  restored. 

With  this  year  ceased  the  aspirations  of  a  few  more  of  the  ambitious  den- 
izens of  earth.  Died  at  Andalusia,  Pa.,  m  58,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  late 
pri'sident  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  In  New- York,  General  Morgan  Lewis,  jz  90. 
in  Philadelphia,  P.  S.  Duponceau;  also.  Judge  Baldwin.  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Commodore  Kennedy.  In  Tennessee,  Ex-governor  Carroll.  In 
Maryland,  Judges  Du vail  and  Magnider.  At  Niagara  Falls,,  General  P. 
li.  Porter.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Governor  Reynolds,  by  suicide.  In  Indi- 
ana, Ex-governor  Noble.  In  Ohio,  Hon.  H.  A.  Moore.  In  Illinois,  Ex- 
governor  Duncan.  At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Judge  Cowan.  In  North  Carolina, 
Judge  Gaston.  In  Maine,  Ex-govevnor  Kavanagh.  In  Pa.,  Hon.  Hen- 
ry A.  Muhlcnburg;  also,  Almon  H.  Read.  At  Galveston,  Texas,  General 
Murphy,  U.  S.  chtnji'^  d'affaires.  At  sea.  Commander  Shubrick.  In  Per- 
lia.  Dr.  Grim,  American  missionary.     At  Boulougne-sur-mer,  Thomas 
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Campbell,  poet.  In  France,  General  Dertrand,  the  fiiend  of  Napoleon. 
At  Paris,  M.  Lafitte,  the  banker.  In  China,  Howqua,  the  great  Hong 
merchant,  who  hated  the  Knglish  and  loved  the  Americans,  and  whose 
name  is  inscribed  upon  millions  of  tea-boxes.  In  Sweden,  King  Car! 
John,  formerly  the  French  marshal  Bernadotle. 

A.  D.  1845. — The  march  of  the  Union  is  still  onward — three  new  states, 
Iowa,  Florida,  and  Texas,  were  with  this  year  added  to  the  national  giilaxy! 
On  the  fourth  of  March,  also,  a  new  president  was  inducted  into  office,  iii 
the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  the  youngest  ol 
the  presidents  {x  49)  was  chosen  ;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania 
was  associated  with  him  as  vice-president. 

In  May,  was  completed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  which  is  important,  as  abolishing  every  kind  of 
droit  d'aubaine  and  tax  on  emigration.  This  will  allow  all  aliens  resident 
in  either  country  to  inherit  real  estate  and  dispose  of  the  same,  paying 
only  such  duties  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  [)roperiy  lies 
would  pay  in  like  cases. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  went  into  operation  the  new  and  important 
"  Act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenuea 
of  the  post-ofhce  department." 

The  post-office  establishment  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  progress  of 
this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  Its 
steady  increase  from  its  commencement  affords  the  most  reliable  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  an  intelligent  commuiii- 
cation  of  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  means  hy 
the  industrious  character  of  the  population,  to  carry  into  effect  such  de- 
sires. The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  Post-master 
General. 


Yean. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

No.  of  miles. 

Years. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

1790 

137,935 

$32,140 

7,375 

1820 

1,111,927 

1,160,926 

179.5 

160,620 

117,813 

1,799,720 

1825 

1,307,.525 

1,229,043 

1800 

280,504 

213,994 

3,057,964 

1830 

1,919,300 

1,959,109 

1805 

421,373 

377,367 

4,250,000 

1835 

2,9.03,556 

2,763,041 

1810 

551,684 

475,969 

4,694,000 

1846 

4,379,313 

4,627,716 

1815 

1,043,065 

748,121 

5,001,000 

1845 

4,289,841 

4,230,731 

No  of  miles. 
8,300,000 
10,631,680 
14,500,000 
25,8C!),48(i 
34,996,525 
35,034,269 

Thus,  from  the  small  beginning  of  about  seven  thousand  miles  of  annual 
mail  carriage,  and  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $40,000,  this  department  has 
arisen  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  now  requires  the  agency  of  some  fifteen  thousand  post-masters 
and  their  clerks,  besides  above  three  thousand  contractors,  and  a  lar^e 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  department  in  various  ways.  To 
carry  on  the  complicated  machinery  of  the  general  post-()f?ice  in  all  its 
minute  details,  without  confusion,  requires  system,  m&thod,  and  business 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  foresight,  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  department  unremitting. 

Here  we  have  exhibited,  concisely,  the  produce  in  the  course  of  h  year 
of  the  mines  now  being  worked  in  the  United  Slates,  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same. 


Articles. 
Cast  Iron  . 
Bar    "    . 
Lead       . 
Gold 
Other  metaU 
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Amount.    No.  of  men. 

$7. 1 61, .525 

13,800,310 

1,249.577 

528,605 

370,614 


lU*  Ul    1 

J30, 


4 

983 

1,046 

728 


Articles. 

Anthracite  Coal 
Salt 

IJituniinous  Coal 
Granite  and  Marb.lo 


Amount  No.  of  men, 
4,318,355  n.OM 
1,.54 1,544 
1,656,1.90 
3,679,444 


2,3fil 
3,762 

7,m 


Total,   $34,344,164    .'')0.34» 
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The  ratification  «f  the  treaty  with  China  was  one  of  the  notable  events 
of  this  season.  Mr.  Gushing',  to  the  surprise  of  some  who  professed  much 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sion,  accomplished  everything  required  uf  him,  and  upon  the  whole  was 
eminently  successful.  A  complimentary  letter  from  his  excellency,  th« 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Tao-Kwang,  the  brother  of  the  sun  ana 
moon,  is  pronounced  by  competent  critics  to  be  a  perfect  thing  "of  its 
kind."    It  is  here  given  : 

"To  THK   Emperoh  or  China. 

"  I,  .loHN  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  states  are— 
Maine,  New-Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New- 
York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Michigan,— send  you  this  letter  of  peace 
and  friendship,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

"  I  hope  your  health  is  good.  China  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world.  The  Chinese  are  numerous.  You  have  millions  and  millions  of  sub- 
jects. The  twenty-six  United  States  are  as  large  as  China,  though  our  people  are 
not  60  numerous.  The  rising  sun  looks  upon  the  great  mountains  and  great  rivers 
of  China.  When  he  sets,  he  looks  upon  rivers  and  mountains  equally  as  large  in  the 
United  States.  Our  territories  extend  from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other ;  and  on 
the  west  we  are  diNnded  from  your  dominions  only  by  the  sea.  Leavuig  the  mouth 
of  one  of  our  great  rivers,  and  going  constantly  towards  the  setting  sun,  we  sail  to 
Japan  and  to  tlie  Yellow  Sea. 

"  Now,  my  words  are,  that  the  governments  of  two  such  great  countries  should  bo 
at  peace.  It  is  proper,  and  according  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  they  should  re- 
spect each  other,  and  act  wisely.  I  therefore  send  to  your  court,  Caleb  Cushing, 
one  of  the  wise  and  learned  men  of  this  country.  On  his  first  arriv^  in  China,  he 
will  inquire  for  your  health.  He  has  then  strict  orders  to  go  to  your  great  city  of 
Pekin,  and  there  to  deliver  this  letter.  He  will  have  with  him  secretaries  and  in- 
terpreters. 

"  The  Chinese  love  to  trade  with  our  people,  and  to  sell  them  tea  and  silk,  for  which 
onr  people  pay  silver,  and  sometimes  other  articles.  But  if  the  Chinese  and  the 
Americans  will  trade,  there  shall  be  rules,  so  that  they  shall  not  break  your  laws  nor 
our  laws.  Our  minister,  Caleb  Cushing,  is  authorized  to  make  a  treaty  to  regulate 
trade.  Let  it  be  just.  Let  there  be  no  unfair  advantage  on  either  side.  Let  the 
people  trade  not  only  at  Canton,  but  also  at  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shang-hai,  Fuh-chow, 
and  all  such  other  places  as  may  offer  profitable  exchanges  both  to  China  and  the 
United  States,  provided  they  do  not  break  yoiu:  laws  nor  our  laws.  We  shall  not 
take  the  part  of  evil  doers.  We  shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  your  laws. 
Therefore,  we  doubt  not  that  you  will  he  pleased  that  our  messenger  of  peace,  with 
this  letter  in  his  hand,  shall  come  to^ Pekin,  and  there  deliver  it,  and  that  your  great 
officers  will,  by  your  orders,  make  a*  treaty  with  him  to  regulate  affairs  of  trade — so 
that  nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  peace  between  Cnina  and  America.  Let 
the  treaty  be  signed  by  your  own  imperial  baud.  It  shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  the 
authority  of  our  great  coimcil,  the  Senate. 

"  And  so  may  your  health  be  good,  and  may  peace  reign." 

"  Written  at  Washington,  this  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 

"  Your  good  friend, 
"By  the  president:  "JOHN  TYLER. 

"A.  P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State." 

The  letter  in  reply  from  the  Chinese  emperor  to  the  president,  consists 
of  a  roll  seven  feet  one  inch  long,  by  two  feet  eleven  inches  wide.  The 
writing  is  on  a  field  of  plain  yellow  silk,  with  a  margin  of  silk  of  the  same 
colour,  embroidered  in  gold  thread.  The  letter  is  in  two  languages,  Chi- 
nese and  Manchu  Tartar,  in  characters  of  large  size,  and  in  perpendicular 
columns,  which  are  separated  in  the  middle  by  the  imperial  seal — which 
is  composed  of  Chinese  characters,  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  about  three 
mches  square.  This  roll  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  yellow  silk,  yellow 
being  the  imperial  colour,  which  again  is  enclosed  in  a  round  box  covered 
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with  yellow  silk,  and  closed  by  two  fastenings  otjade  stone,  and  finally  ii 
enclosed  in  an  oblong  square  box  of  rose-wood,  and  padded  and  lined  with 

irellow  silk.  The  size  of  the  letter  indicates  the  respect;  the  letter  itself 
B  sufficiently  curious  and  interesting,  and  is  translated  as  follows  : 

"The  Great  Emp£ror  presents  his  regards  to  the  Presidknt,  and  trusU  he  ii 
welL 

"I,  the  Emperor,  having  looked  up  and  receive  J  the  manifest  will  of  Hnaven,  hold 
the  reins  of  government  over,  and  soothe  and  tranquilize  the  Central  Flnwrry  King- 
dom, regarding  all  within  and  beyond  the  border  seas  as  one  and  the  same  t'amily. 

"  Kurly  in  the  spring,  the  ambassador  of  your  honourable  nation,  Caleb  Cushing, 
having  received  your  letter,  arrived  from  afar  at  my  province  of  Yue.  He  havina 
passed  over  the  vast  oceans  with  unspeakable  toil  and  fatigue,  I,  the  Emperoh,  nut 
bearing  to  cause  him  furtiier  inconvenience  of  travelling  by  land  and  water,  to  dis- 
pense with  his  coming  to  Peking,  to  be  presented  at  court,  specially  appointed  Ke- 
King,  of  the  Imperial  House,  minister  and  commissioner  extraordinary,  to  repair 
thither,  and  to  treat  him  with  courteous  attention. 

"  Moreover,  they  having  negotiated  and  settled  all  things  proper,  the  said  minister 
took  the  letter,  and  presented  it  for  my  inspection ;  and  youi  sincerity  and  friend- 
ship being  in  the  highest  degree  real,  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  being  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  truth  kind,  at  the  time  of  opening  and  perusing  it,  my  plen. 
Bore  and  delight  were  exceedingly  profound. 

"All  and  everything  they  had  settled  regardmg  the  regulations  of  comtnorco,  I  the 
Emperor,  further  examined  with  utmost  scrutiny,  and  found  they  are  all  perspicu- 
ous, and  entirely  and  perfectly  judicious,  and  forever  worthy  of  adherence. 

"To  Kwung  Chow,  Hen  Muu,  Fuh  Chow,  Ning  Po,  and  Shan^  Hae,*  it  is  alike 
pennitted  t)io  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  proceed,  and  accordmg  to  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  at  their  convenience  to  carry  on  commerce. 

"  Now,  bound  by  perpetual  amity  and  concord,  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  citi. 
zens  of  both  nations,  which,  I  trust,  must  certainly  cause  the  President  also  to  be 
oztremely  well  satisfied  and  delighted. 

"  Tao  kwang,  24th  yr.,  11th  mo.,  and  7th  day  (16th  Dec,  a.  d.  1844.)" 


Great  seal  of  the  empire, 
ia  Chinese  and  Tartar : 

(Signed,) 


(  Signet  of  the  j 
\  Imperial  will.  { 


Peter  Parker, 
Late  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Legatioiu 

Chinese  characters  are  ideographic;  they  express  not  only  sounds,  but 
things ;  consequently  the  origination  of  much  of  their  peculiarity  of  style. 
When  they  first  --^aw  the  American  flag,  they  imagined  the  stars  to  be  flow- 
ers, and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Hwa-kee-kwo,  the  Flower  flag 
country,  by  which  it  is  since  generally  known.  The  more  dignified  and 
diplomatic  class,  however,  who  pride  themselves  upon  correctness,  im- 
prove the  title  into  Ho-chung-kwo,  the  Many-state  country. 

In  the  interior  of  New-York,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  bold  assertion 
of  false  principles  resulted  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  Anti-reniism,  a  moii- 
strous  embodiment,  a  speciously  disguised  spirit  of  insurrection  and  agra- 
rianism,  was  most  criminaily  fomented  by  a  few  deceitful  or  brawling 
leaders  to  this  sad  result.  The  disturbances  in  the  first  instance  were  more 
immediately  confined  to  the  extensive  manor  of  the  Van  i  ensselaer  fam- 
ily ;  but  from  the  supineness  of  authorities  in  allowing  tht  mselves  to  he 
overruled  there,  the  infection  spread  to  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Ul- 
ster,  Scoharie,  Greene,  and  Delaware.  Tenantry  of  every  description  be- 
gan to  resist  the  collection  of  ordinary  and  just  dues  again.n  them ;  and 
perpetual  lease-hold  tenures,  by  whatever  means  or  services  acquired, 
were  openly  denounced  as  altogether  barbarous,  and  in  direct  controver- 
sion of  the  present  republican  spirit  of  the  age.  The  tenants,  forsooth, 
would  neither  purchase,  pay  rent,  nor  restore  to  the  rightful  owners  their 
possessions.    And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Delaware  county,  on  the 
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occasion  of  which  we  speak,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  men  wero 
assembled,  armed,  and  determined  to  carry  into  effect  such  mad  princi- 
ples. The  officers  of  the  law  were  resisted — and  the  sheriff  in  cold  blood 
murdered.  For  this  the  grand  jury  of  the  county,  instead  of  imitating  the 
reprehensible  laxity  of  their  neighbours,  indicted  and  caused  the  arrest  of 
over  one  hundred  persons,  charged  with  murder  and  crimes  of  the  high- 
est magnitude ;  they  were  tried  impartially,  two  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  thirteen  to  he  incarcerated  in  the  state's  prisoti  for  terms  of 
seven  years  and  upwards.  The  punishment  of  those  condemned  to  death 
was  afterwards  commuted  by  the  governor  to  imprisonment  for  life.     This 

[irompt  exercise  of   power  combined  with  mercy — together  with  some 
iberal  changes  made  in  the  policy  of  the  wealthier  land  owners,  has  re- 
stored harmony  to  the  excited  districts. 

The  calamity  of  fire  again  swept  through  the  country.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  not  less  than  twenty-five  squares  of  the  city,  containing  near  eigh- 
teen hundred  buildings,  were  in  one  fell  conflagration  destroyed.  A  num- 
ber of  lives  were  lost,  and  hundreds  of  families  who  had  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  were  in  a  day  rendered  homeless  and 
destitute.  It  is  true  that  aid  was  liberally  extended  to  the  sufferers  by 
their  sympathizing  fellow-citizens ;  and  neighbouring  cities  in  public  as- 
semblages offered  such  palpable  condolence  as  will,  in  all  probabliity,  soon 
enable  the  desolated  township  to  resume  its  former  creditable  and  pros- 
perous condition.— Hardly  had  the  public  sympathies  returned  to  their 
wonted  quietude,  when  a  new  and  unlookecl-for  infliction  visited  New- 
York.  The  people  of  that  city  were  in  July  of  this  year  painfully 
awakened  from  their  dream  of  security  against  any  extensive  devastation 
by  fire.  It  was  then  proved,  at  a  most  deplorable  cost,  that  their  bounti- 
ful supply  of  water  did  not  afford  any  absolute  protection  against  the  des- 
olating element.  A  fire  broke  out  near  the  scene  of  the  former  conflagra- 
tion in  that  city,  which  destroyed,  besides  a  number  of  lives,  over  three  hun- 
dred buildings,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  On  the  occasion  of  this  calamitous  occurrence,  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  city  appointed  a  scientific  committee  of  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  saltpetre  would  explode  or  not — but  the  question  still  remains  a 
mooted  one. — In  Philadelphia,  also,  irreparable  damage  was  done,  by  the 
ruthless  application  of  an  incendiary  torch  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Many  rare  and  valuable  productions  of  artists  now  numbered  with  the 
dead,  were  destroyed. — Quebec  was  next  visited  by  the  scourge,  and  thir- 
teen hundred  houses  were  prostrated. 

The  statistics  of  manufactures,  show  a  gross  amount  of  capital  invested 
throughout  the  Union  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  as  correct  a  table,  exhibiting  the  apportionment 
among  the  different  branches  of  business,  as  can  be  given. 

Manvfactures  of  Ami.  in  Dolls. 

Cotton         ....  56,340,453 

Wool            ....  21,G96,Pf)5 

Leather        ....  33,134,403 

Flax             ....  322,205 

Cordage       ...»  4,078,306 

Mixed  Manufactures    .        .  10,545,503 

Silk             ....  219,814 

Paper          ....  7,1.53,092 

Cast  Iron     ....  8,607,090 

Bar  Iron      ....  13,806.310 

Cannon  and  small  arms        .  1,000,000 

Hardware  and  Cutlerj'         .  6,451,967 

Machinery   ....  10,980.581 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets      .  10,180,847 

Glass            ....  2,890,493 

Total,  1307,190,844 


Manufactures  of 

Amt.  in  Dolli. 

Earthenware 

.       1,104,825 

Drugs,  Medicines,  &c.  . 

.      4,151  ;R95 

Soap  and  Candles 

.      6,000,000 

Musical  Instmments    . 

923,924 

Carriages  and  Wagons 

.     10,897,887 

Ships 

.      7,016,084 

Furniture     . 

.      7,555,405 

Sugar,  refined 

.       3,250,700 

Confectionaries    . 

.      1,769,571 

Gunpowder' 

.       1,795,459 

Precious  metals    . 

.       3,734,960 

Various  metals 

.       9,779,442 

Domest.  goods  made  in  families  26,023,380 

Non-enumerated  articles 

.     34,785,3.->r, 
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State$. 

Importt, 

Exportt. 

Nortli-Cnrolina, 

$187,404 

$34.1,650 

South-Ciiruliiia, 

1,359,465 

1,'''25,7?5 

Georgia, 

341,704 

4.300,'i57 

Alabiimn, 

363,871 

9,905,673 

Miasissippi, 

Louisiana, 

8,033,590 

28,404,14!) 

Ohio, 

13,051 

809,78fi 

Kentucky, 

17.306 

Tennessee, 

5,037 

Michigan, 

80,784 

262,229 

Missouri, 

31,137 

Florida, 

170,980 

33.384 

A  atatement  of  the  value  of  commerce  of  the  states  for  the  year: 

Statet.  Importi.  Ex  port  i. 

Maine,  $000,1104      $1,050,525 

Naw-Hftmnshiro,       00,411 1  28,547 

Vermont,  209.808  557,509 

Ma«8achtwott«      17,980,433        9,807.110 
Rhodo.UlaM.1,  323,099  348,690 

Connecticut,  335,707  532,392 

New-York,  57,875,004       27,570,778 

New-Jersey,  145  60,907 

Ponnsylvuiiia,       7,385.858         3,770,727 
Delaware,  3,5.')7  55,605 

Maryland,  4,417,078         4.904,706 

DiU.  of  Columbia,     29,050  501,075 

Virginia,  3,801,417         3,750,386 

Total,  $100,162,087  $104,691,534 
The  men  wlio  passed  away  this  year,  were  General  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
Tennessee,  jr  78 ;  also,  Hon.  J.  H.  I'eyton  and  D.  W.  Dickinson.  Senator 
Bates  and  Huti,  L.  Saltonstall,  of  Mass.  General  Dawson,  of  La.,  and 
Douglass  Houfctiton,  of  Mich.  Prof.  Wi.re,  of  Harvard  college,  and  Roger 
M.  Sherman,  of  Ot.  At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prof-  Dod.  In  Hatfield,  Ct.,  Ol- 
iver Smith,  leaving  $G00,000  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Judge  Story.  In  New- York,  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  of  St.  Georjfe's 
church;  also,  Dr.  Mallison,  Prof,  of  electro-magnetism.  In  Philadelphia, 
Commodore  Elliott.  By  loss  of  the  Swallow,  on  the  Hudson  river,  14 
persons  were  drowned  :  and  by  explosion  of  the  Big  Hatchee,  on  the  Mis. 
louri,  from  20  to  30  were  killed  or  scalded. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  most  exciting  topic  of  public  interest,  at  the  commei>ce- 
ment  of  this  year,  was  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary.  Tiiis 
subject,  which  had  been  in  agitation  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  now 
demanded  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  with  this  understanding,  full 
powers  were  given  by  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  to  open  negotiations  with  the  secretary 
of  state.  Both  governments  at  first  claimed  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  as  far  north  as  54°  40',  and  from  the  de- 
termined  expressions  made  use  of  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the  belligerent 
character  of  the  debutes  in  congress  and  parliament,  serious  difficulties 
were  apprehended  in  settling  the  respective  claims. 

A  proposal  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  compromise 
the  matter,  by  making  the  degree  of  49  the  boundary,  without  conceding 
that  part  of  Vancouver's  Island  south  of  that  line,  or  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia,  was  rejected  by  the  British  minister,  and  a  counter-com- 
promise offered  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  met  with  a  similar  reception  at 
the  hands  of  tlic  government.  The  following  treaty  was  finally  concluded 
between  Mr.  Pakenham  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  having  been  rati- 
fied by  both  governments,  this  threatening  question  was  at  length  put  to 
rest: 

PROTOCOL. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  Cth  of  June, 
1846,  between  Honourable  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  the 
American  Plenipotentiary,  and  Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  the  British 
Plenipotentiary,  when  the  negotiation  respecting  the  Oregon  Territory 
was  resumed.  The  British  Plenipotentiary  made  a  verbal  ex])lanati(>n 
of  the  motives  whicii  had  induced  her  Majesty's  Government  to  instruct 
him  to  make  another  proposition  tu  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  solution  of  tliese  long-existing  difficulties.    Tiie  Secretary  of 
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State  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  friendly  moti^'es  which  had 
animated  the  British  Government  in  this  endeavonr. 

Whereupon,  the  British  Pienipotentiary  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  the  draught  of  a  convention,  setting  forth  the  terms  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  tiio  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question. 

James  Bi-chanan, 
Richard  Pakknham. 


THE  TREATY. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, the  ISth  of  June,  1816. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  both  countries,  that  the  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
wiiicti  has  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  sovereignty  and  government 
of  the  territory  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America,  lynig  Westward  of 
the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  should  be  finally  terminated  by  an  amica- 
ble compromise  of  the  rights  mutually  asserted  by  the  two  parties  over 
said  territory,  have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries  to  treat  and 
agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such  settlement ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  has,  on  his  part,  furnished  with  full 
powers,  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
her  Majesty,  the  Que€n  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has,  on  her  part,  appointed  Right  Honourable  Richard  Pakenham, 
a  member  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  Stales,  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  framed  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and 
concluded  the  following  articles ; —     ■ 

Art.  1.— From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where 
the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  continued  Westward  along  the  49th  parallel  of  North 
latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  Continent  from 
Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  Southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel,  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  North  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

Art.  2. — From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  North  latitude  shall 
be  found  to  intersect  the  great  Northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river, 
the  navigation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the 
point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columi)ia,  and 
thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into 
and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual 
portages  along  the  line  thus  described,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free  and 
open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their 
goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  fooling  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ;  it  being,  however,  always  understood  that  nothing  in  this 
article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting 
the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  rivers,  not  inconsistent  with  the  present 
treaty 
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Art.  3. — In  the  future  iippnipriatiuiiN  of  the  territory  south  of  thr  4ttth 
parallfl  of  North  latitude,  hh  orovided  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty, 
the  poHst's.sory  rights  of  the  llud.son's  Hay  Company,  and  of  all  l)riti.<t)i 
subjects  who  may  bo  already  in  the  occujiation  of  land  or  other  property 
lawfully  acijuircd  within  the  suid  territory  shall  bo  respected. 

Akt,  I. — The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property  of  every  description,  be- 
longing  lo  the  I'ugel's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Colunil)ia  Uiver,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said  Company.  In  case, 
h(»wever,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by 
the  United  Stales  lo  lie  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  Lniied 
Mates  (Joveriiment  shoulcf  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
whole  or  of  any  p;irt  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  tratisferrid 
to  the  said  Government  at  a  proper  valuation  to  bo  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties. 

Art.  5. — The  present  Treaty  slitill  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  tho 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof! 
and  by  her  Uritannic  Majesty  ;  uiid  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  Loixhm  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  liercof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  afllxed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  ourLonl 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

Jamks  Buchanan, 
Richard  Pakenham. 

IN  SE.VATE.— [coNKmicNTiAL.] 

The  resolution  lo  ratify  the  Treaty  was  pas.scd  by  the  following  vote 

Ykas.— .Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Hagby,  harrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, (Mialmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Oorwiii, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Kvans,  (irceue,  Haywood,  Hoiistoiii 
Huntingdon,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Maiigum,  .Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Pcnnybacker,  Phelps,  Ruskl 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Uphani,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and 
Yulee— n. 

Navs. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Athcrton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jenncss,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and 
VVestcott— M. 

Mr.  Jurnagin  of  Tennessee  alone  declined  to  vote,  on  account  of 
instructions.     The  Senate  was  full. 

The  difficulty  with  (Jreat  Britain  having  been  thus  finally  adjusted,  aiw 
the  political  horizon  in  that  quarter  cleared  off,  attention  began  to  be  turned 
once  more  to  the  south,  where  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud,  which  had 
long  been  gathering  there,  was  about  to  burst  in  a  storm  of  war.  The 
causes  wliich  led  to  this  event,  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  many 
sacrifices  ti>  two  sister  republics,  and  whose  consequences  in  the  lutnie 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  ought  to  be  impartially  and  succinctly 
narrated,  so  as  to  serve  for  permanent  reference. 

If  we  would  study  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  early  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  observe  the  steady,  iron-like  grasp  of  his  fingers  upon  posses- 
sions and  territories  not  his  own.  The  instincts  of  races  never  die  out, 
any  more  than  those  of  individuals.  Both  have  their  difiTerent  periods  of 
activity  and  phases  of  development;  but  they  do  not  cease  but  with  the 
life  of  the  possessor.  Without  seeking  either  to  censure  or  applaud  this 
gpiril,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  clearly  trace  its  operation  through  the 
vholc  history  and  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-American  race 
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down  to  the  present  moment,  when  our  pioiieeiN,  stinuilitted  hy  the  recent 
micioHHes  in  Mexieo,  are  rxtenduig  IheinHelvc*  over  the  Su-rru  Miulre, 
mill  preparing  to  play  over  a^ain  the  game  of  Texas  and  California.  Na- 
ture, who  .seeins  never  to  Kill  a  man  or  a  specifs  with  an  instinn  without 
ill  the  Mume  time  KrantiiiK  the  best  means  for  ohtainiiiK  its  gratiHeation, 
h;iH  not  ne((lcctefl  this  rule  in  the  ease  of  the  Anj^loSaxons.  I  lardy  and 
eiiilurinjf  heyond  all  other  races,  endowed  with  an  incredible  enduranee 
anil  an  inexhaustible  cnerify,  they  never  turn  back  upon  a  pleasing  pros- 
jiect  where  once  they  have  fixed  their  Raze,  and  never  yielil  to  reverses, 
liiiwcvcr  severe  or  crushing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  Mexicans 
lire,  as  it  were,  the  ilrbns  of  a  degraded  and  enfeebled  race — degenerated 
hy  iniurmiituro  with  the  inferior  blood  of  African  and  Indian,  and  demo- 
ralized by  a  long  course  of  indolence  and  political  corruption.  Hoth  phy- 
sically and  morally  they  are  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Anglo-American. 
They  are  as  weak  as  he  is  strong ;  they  bluster  where  he  sets  his  teeth 
iinil  goes  onward  in  silence ;  they  run  where  ho  fights  ;  they  starve  in  tlie 
midst  of  abundance,  while  he  knows  how  to  pluck  wealth  and  prosperity 
from  rocks  and  sterile  plains. 

Such,  a  few  years  ago,  were  the  two  principal  peoples  inhabiting  the 
continent  of  North  America.  Between  them,  and  occupying  the  whole 
space  between  the  river  Sabine  and  the  Kio  Grande,  lay  an  immense  ter- 
ritory, almost  unoccupied  by  man.  Nominally  under  the  rule  of  Mexico, 
yet  It  was  so  remote  from  the  central  power,  and  that  power  it.self  was 
so  feeble,  that  it  might  still  fairly  bo  classed  as  belonging  to  the  unsettled 
and  savage  portions  of  the  globe.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  poor  and 
decrepit  towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  here  and  there  a 
little  village  in  the  interior,  the  whole  territory  contained  no  indications 
of  dvilization  or  of  Mexican  rule.  Even  the  aborigines  themselves 
seemed  to  have  become  decayed  and  almost  extinct.  The  Camanchcs 
of  the  north,  and  a  few  small  wandering  tribes,  were  all  that  remained  to 
dispute  the  soil  with  the  bold  and  unflinching  Anglo-Saxon. 

Such  "as  the  state  of  things  when  a  number  of  land  speculators,  one 
of  the  principal  of  whom  was  Stephen  Austin,  seeing  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  northern  immigration  to  the  west  and  south,  obtained  large  grants 
of  lands  in  Texas  from  the  Mexican  government,  which  soon  led  to  an 
immigration  to  thp  new  territory,  which  went  on  rapidly,  accelerated  by 
its  own  impetuis,  and  which  in  a  few  years  had  created  a  public  opinion, 
and  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  feel  it.self  authorized  to  petition  the 
Mexican  congress  for  admission  as  a  separate  state  of  the  confederacy. 
The  .Mexican  government,  recently  overturned  by  Santa  Anna,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  petition  ;  and  Stephen  Austin,  who  was  its  bearer  to  the 
city  of  Mexico,  wrote  a  letter  home,  advising  his  fellow  Texans  to  organ- 
ize a  state  government  despite  the  Mexican  authorities.  This  letter  was 
intercepted  hy  Santa  Anna's  government,  and  Austin,  shortly  after  his 
return,  arrested  and  conveyed  back  t!o  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  a  year  in  solitary  confinement. 

This  at  once  roused  the  indignation  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans  in  Texas,  as  well  as  a  large  body  of  sympathizers  in  the 
United  States,  bound  to  the  Texas  adventurers  by  the  ties  of  blood,  ac- 
quaintanceship, or,  at  least,  congeniality  of  feeling  and  character. 

It  is  curious  here  to  observe,  that  the  pretext  made  by  the  Texans  was, 
that  the  Mexican  government  had  committed  an  outrage  on  the  right  of 
petition — a  right  which  all  freemen  hold  sacred,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
protect  with  their  lives ;  but  thai,  in  fact,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
Mexican  government  did  not  imprison  Austin  for  having  presented  a  peti- 
tion, but  for  having  written  a  letter,  which,  as  affairs  then  stood,  was  an 
act  of  treason  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  to  which  he  professed  alle- 
giance.   This  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  similar  mistakes, 
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which  show  now  anny  it  is  for  the  wulT  to  And  pnai'xtn  for  eating  in* 
liimh,  i(  piiiy  the  oriKiniii  reiiNoii  uf  h  gniu\  iippiHilc  l>c  not  wantiri);. 

Such  wiiH  the  Ntiitr  of  thirit(H  until  IN.'i5  ;  the  cniiKrHiioii  nilo  'IVxas 
from  the  United  StatoM  havuitf  hecii  cmiHianlly  iiicn'aNniK.  and  the  iiuilio 
rity  of  the  Mexican  government  bcnifj  put  coinpieiely  at  deliiuuc  ,\i 
thiH  time  Santa  Anna,  having  completed  the  revolution,  and  (tccund  tlif 
nuprcmo  power  in  hin  own  liandn,  turned  hiH  attention  seriouHly  tnwiird 
his  refractory  Anglo-American  province,  and  went  (General  Con  into  'IVx.is 
with  a  Hmall  iirmy,  to  enforce  certain  requisitions  of  the  KovcnuiiiMit, 
among  which  wore  the  enforcing  of  an  obsolete  law  of  IH30  aKiiiii<*t  the 
emigration  of  Americans  into  Texas  ;  and  the  surrender  of  |.orenzo  do 
Zaiva,  a  Mexican  refugee,  fled  to  Texas  to  escape  punishment  for  hMviiia 
moved  in  the  Mexican  congress  for  a  law  directed  against  the  pnipiriy 
of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  General  Cos  took  piKtuej. 
sion  of  the  town  of  Antonio  de  Uexar ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Septumbor, 
1835,  the  Texans,  who  had  armed  for  resistance  against  Mexico,  attackiMj 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Mexicans,  at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Hio 
Guadalupe. 

The  contest  thus  commenced  between  a  successful  rebel  chief,  who 
had  violated  the  constitution  of  his  country,  on  the  one  hand,  ar.d  a  rchel- 
Uous  province,  inhabited  by  a  superior  rac  rm  the  other,  could  have  but 
one  result :  the  separation  and  independence  ol  ih"  revolted  province. 
Nor,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  history  of  our  own  Union,  and  the  achieve- 
ments which  constitute  our  greatest  glory,  can  we  find  any  thing  tu  con. 
demn  in  the  conduct  of  the  Texans.  The  right  of  revolution  is  inherent 
in  nations ;  and  any  people  vindicates  its  privilege  to  that  right  the  nio 
ment  it  shows  itself  able  to  exercise  and  maintain  it.  Thus  the  inde 
pendence  of  Texas  was  as  much  a  real  bond  Jide  independence— priyvidf  J 
sh*)  succeeded  in  maintaining  it — as  that  of  the  Dritish  colonies  of  Nurth 
America,  subsequent  to  July  4,  1776.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1835,  the 
delegates  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  put  forth  a 
declaration  against  Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains,  whu,  it 
stated,  "  had  by  force  of  arms  overthrown  the  federal  institutions  of 
Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  Texas 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  confederacy."  The  war,  from 
this  time,  was  prosecuted  with  various  fortunes  to  either  side,  until  April 
21,  1836,  when  the  contest  was  virtually  decided  by  the  battle  of  San 
Jacintov  at  which  the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Santa  Anna 
himself  made  prisoner.  On  the  2d  of  March  previously,  the  Texan  dele- 
gates had  iissembled  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  and  made  a  formal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  a  constitution,  and  organized  a  go- 
vernment. The  Texans  now,  therefore,  required  of  their  prisoner,  Santa 
Anna,  an  obliaration,  which  he  at  length  took,  to  "  solemnly  acknowledge, 
sanction,  ana  ratify"  this  act  of  independence,  and  to  use  his  personal 
and  oflicial  powers  to  procure,  wifhout  delay,  the  ratification  and  con- 
firmation of  that  treaty  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  At 
this  time  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  defined  as  follows  : 

"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande ;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  said  river  to  its  source ;  thence  due  north  to  tlie  42°  of  north 
latitude  ;  thence  along  the  boundary  line,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  (F'ebruary,  1819),  to  the  plact  of  beginning." 

The  claim  of  boundary  and  independence,  however,  founded  upon  this 
concession  of  Santa  Anna,  cannot  be  maintained,  as  it  was  virtually  ex- 
torted by  force,  and  could  not  be  of  any  binding  virtue  until  it  had  been 
ratified  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  So  far  from  recbiving 
this  sanction,  however,  I'rt-sident  Bustamente,  who  shortly  afterward 
superseded  Santa  Anna,  repudiated  this  treaty,  and  recommenced  the 
war  with  Texas — a  war  which,  gradually  subsiding  into  an  interrupted 
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irrir*  (if  banditti-liko  exctirnioiiA  nn  cither  nidc,  at  IniKth  nntirvly  ceated. 
^lul  'i'fxwn  was  virtually  itx  own  inaHtrr. 

It  M'a!iHt  thiM  Pfriod  that  the  real  iiltirnatiMlfHi^iiHof  ilu'Trxan  «<miKn«r.i« 
from  tli«-  rnit«'<l  Slates  becMiiie  a|i|iareiit,  that  all  iii«Kiii«»e  w.m  thriiwii  off, 
an<i  llieijueNtion  of  annexation  lo  the  (  niled  Staler  holdly  proclaimed.  On 
ihi'  nil  of  AiiKii-*!,  IH37.  a  little  inoie  than  two  yeari  after  her  deelarationtif 
iii(li'|>eii(leii('i'.  the  new  |(overiinieiit  had  made  a  nropOMilioii  of  aiiiiexatioii, 
wliii'h  Mr.  I'reNideiit  Van  Ihiren  declined  ;  declaring  that,  ho  Ioiik  aH  we 
were  hound  hy  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  wilh  Mexico,  to  annex 
Texa.s  woiiM  necessarily  invidvi?  the  (inextion  of  w;ir;  and  that  a  dispo- 
Hitmii  to  espouse  the  (piarrel  of  Texas  was  at  \.irMtn('e  with  the  spirt  of 
liie  treaty,  and  with  the  jioley  and  welfare  of  the  Inited  .States. 

A  (li>liMction  oinfht  liere  t(»  be  made,  which  seems  entirely  to  hai'e 
hceii  overlooked.  Although  the  inhalntants  of 'I'exa.s  had  an  uii(|eslioii- 
able  rii?ht  to  obtain  their  freedom  from  Mexico,  and  erect  theinstdves  iiiio 
ill)  independent  republic — and  allhouKh  the  United  States  had  al.so  the  rifjht 
of  recognizing  that  independence — yet  the  moment  it  was  made  appaient 
that  the  ultimate  object  of  Texas  was  annexation  to  the  Americaii  llnion, 
ihe  sincerity  of  the  former,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  the  otli»  r,  becjune 
'airly  questionable.  The  world  will  thertffore  decide  that,  whate'^er 
might  have  been  the  right  of  Texas  to  procure  her  freedom,  or  of  '.he 
United  States  to  recognize  it,  the  moment  that  it  was  proposed  to  iii-.tke 
both  acts  inure  to  the  aggrandi/ement  of  the  United  States,  that  moment 
Mexico  had  a  right  to  complain  of  it,  us  ulTording  h  sufTicieiit  ground 
of  war. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  partial  negotiations  between  Texas  and  various 
other  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
independence,  went  forward — disturbed  now  and  then  by  a  sprinkling  of 
war  with  the  enfeebled  yet  exasperated  mother-country — until  the  acci- 
dental administration  of  our  government  by  Mr.  Tyler,  revived  the  old 
scheme  of  annexation  in  all  its  force,  and  introduced  a  new  element  into 
the  political  canvass  of  1844,  which  resulted  in  the  final  annexation  of 
Texas,  though  not  the  election  of  Mr.  Tyler,  by  whom  it  had  really  been 
accomplished. 

On  her  side,  Mexico  had  not  been  idle.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1843, 
Mr.  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  relations,  addressed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  which  contained  the  following  passagi" : 

"And  if  a  party  in  Texns  is  mow  endeavouring  to  efTect  it.s  incorjwra- 
tion  with  the  United  *"'  iics,  it  is  from  a  consciousness  of  their  notorious 
incapability  to  form  ,iud  constitute  an  independent  nation,  without  their 
having  changed  llu  ir  -situation,  or  acqiiired  any  right  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  mother  country.  His  excellency  the  provisional  presi- 
dent, resting  on  this  deep  conviction,  is  obliged  to  prevent  an  aggression, 
unprecedented  lu  the  annals  of  the  world,  from  being  consummated ;  and 
if  it  be  inJi.if^nsable  for  the  Mtxican  nation  to  seek  security  for  its  rights  at 
the  expense  of  the  disasters  of  war,  it  will  call  upon  God,  and  rely  on  its  axon 
efforts  for  the  defence  of  its  just  cause." 

This  declaration  was  a  notice  to  the  American  government  of  the  effirts 
to  he  anticipated  from  the  annexation,  and  was  replied  to,  by  Mr.  Waddy 
Thompson,  in  a  haughty  note,  affirming  that  the  noti  of  the  Mexican 
minister  was  a  threat,  or  a  warning;  but  silent  as  io  the  attitude  really 
assumed  by  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  this  corresponde.ice,  i-.nd  as  if  to  prevent 
any  mi.sunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  Mexico,  General  Almonte,  Mexi- 
can minister  at  Washinpton,  addressed  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary 
of  state,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a  part : — 

"But  if,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  entertained  by  the  government 
')f  the  undersigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  good  understanding  and 
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harmony  which  should  reign  between  the  two  neighbouring  and  friendly 
republics,  the  United  Stales  should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  which  they  have  constantly  proclaimed,  commit  the 
unheard-of  act  of  violence  of  appropriating  to  themselves  an  integrant 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation, 
and  now  for  them,  protests  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  such  an 
aggression  ;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  on  sanction  being  given  by  the  executive  of  the  Union  tu  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission 
ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  secretary  of  state  will  have  learned,  the  Mexican 
government  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives  tntimalion  of  such 
an  act." 

Long  previous  to  actual  annexation,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Mexican 
government  had  officially  informed  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
that  war  must  inevitably  result  from  that  act.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  however,  persisted  in  its  plan  of  annexation ;  and  to  Mr. 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Tyler  after  the  dcatii 
of  Mr.  Upshur  by  the  explosion  on  the  steamer  Princeton,  is  due  the  ' 
merit  of  the  ingenious  discovery  that "  this  step  (the  annexation)  had  been 
forced  on  the  government  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas" 
— notwithstanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Pakenhani,  the  British 
minister,  that,  although  his  government  earnestly  desired  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  yet  that  "  it  would  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  im. 
proper  assumption  of  authority  with  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course."  On  the  22d  of  April  1844,  Mr.  Tyler  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which,  after  some  warm 
debate,  was  rejected,  and  the  question  left  open  to  the  public  anJ  the 
press. 

In  the  following  November  the  presidential  canvass  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  annexation,  and  in  obedience  to  this  apparent  expression  of 
the  popular  will  congress  passed,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1845,  a  joint  reso- 
lution giving  its  consent  that  the  territory  "  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Texas  "  might  b»  erected  into  a  new  state  called  the  State  of 
Texas;  subject,  however,  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  "all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments."  The 
terms  of  this  resolution  were  promptly  accepted  by  Texas,  by  her  ordi- 
nance  of  July  4, 1845 ;  and  two  days  after  she  requested  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas  and  send  an  army  to  their 
defence — a  request  which  was  granted  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  that  functionary. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  these  transactions  that  we  first  en- 
counter the  name  of  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  command  at 
Fort  Jessup — who  received  orders  to  advance  his  forces  into  Texas,  seve- 
ral weeks  before  the  War  Department  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
Texan  ordinance  of  July  4.  On  the  28th  of  June  Mr.  Donelson,  then 
minister  to  Texas,  and  to  whom  General  Taylor  had  been  referred  for 
advice,  wrote  him  that  he  had  best  move  his  forces,  "without  delay, to  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,"  and  also  informing  him  that  Corpus  Chrisli, 
on  Aranzas  Bay,  was  the  best  point  for  the  assembling  of  his  troops. 
Mr.  Donelson,  in  this  letter,  also  stated  that  the  country  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute,  the  Texans  holding  Corpuf,  Christ), 
and  the  Mexicans  Santiago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gr-jidc. 

General  Taylor  proceeded  at  once  to  Aranzas  B?y,  where  he  arrived 
and  took  position  in  the  beginning  of  August,  where  d'l  the  troons  in  the 
west,  the  northwest,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  c  /I'.ld  be  fp/.rod,  were 
ordered  to  join  him.    In  November,  1845,  the  forces  <r.semlii  .d  iV.erhis 
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command  amounted  to  i,049  effective  men,  of  which  about  1500  were 
JmgoonB  and  artillery. 

At  about  the  same  lime  Captain  Stockton  was  ordered  with  a  squadron 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  both  nations  thus  stood  ready,  if  not  prepared, 
for  war.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  the  autumn,  but  after 
Gem  rai  Taylor's  army  had  assembled  at  Corpus  Christi,  the  president  di- 
tfcU'ii  Mr.  Black,  our  consul  at  Mexico,  to  inquire  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment whether  they  would  receive  an  envoy  "  entrusted  with  full  powers 
to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments."  To 
this  a  favourable  answer  was  returned, '♦  provided  the  mission  was  frank 
itiid  free,  without  the  appearance  of  coercion,  and  that  the  American 
squadron,  then  hovering  off  Vera  Cruz,  was  recalled." 

Ill  accordance  with  this  arrangement  Mr.  John  Slidell  was  appointed 
special  envoy  to  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  Sacrificios  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, whence  he  hastened  on  toward  the  city  of  Mexico.  At  Puebla,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  Mr.  Black,  who  informed  him  that  the  Mexican 
government  did  not  dare  to  entertain  peace  propositions  just  then,  lest  the 
irritation  of  the  people  would  overturn  the  government  and  render  peace 
impossible.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  January,  arrangements  could  be  com- 
pleted for  commencing  negotiations.  Disregarding  these  intimations,  Mr. 
Slidell  proceeded  at  once  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  after  the  interchange 
of  a  few  brief  and  peremptory  notes,  he  received,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber—twelve days  after  the  date  of  his  first  note— official  notice  that  the 
Mexican  government  could  not  admit  him  "  to  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  mission  conferrtd  on  him  by  the  government  irf  the  United 
States."  '^-'■' 

It  seems  that  the  Mexican  government  had  judged  rightly  in  supposing 
that  any  appearance  of  negotiation  would  be  seized  upon  as  the  pretext 
for  -wn  destruction.  On  the  29th  of  December,  only  nine  days  after 
tt  .  ssal  of  Mr.  Slidell,  the  anticipated  revolution  broke  out ;  and  on 

I.  :  .  ■  January,  1846,  Herrera  was  overthrown,  and  Paredes  ushered 
in  iiiumph  into  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  declared  president.  He  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  organize  a  government  on  the  basis  of  the  war 
spirit,  which  burned  so  fiercely  in  Mexico,  and  made  Almonte  a  leading 
member  of  his  cabinet. 

Ill  '  month  of  March,  Mr.  Slidell,  who  had  retired  to  Jalapa,  renewed, 
undi'i  .iistructions  from  the  State  Department,  his  overtures  to  the  Mexi- 
can government.  To  this  new  proposition  the  Mexican  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Costillo  Y.  Lanzas,  again  returned  an  unequivocal 
denial ;  repeating  what  had  been  stated  as  the  chief  ground  of  his  first 
rejection,  that  his  government  would  admit  "  only  a  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  clothed  with  special  powers  to  treat  upon  the  question 
of  Texas,  and  upon  this  alone."  In  a  few  days  afterward,  Mr.  Slidell 
received  his  passports,  and  thus  the  door  to  negotiation  was  finally 
closed. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  advance  column  of  the  army  under  Colonel 
Twiggs  commenced  its  march  from  Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the  18th,  the 
whole  was  concentrated  near  the  banks  of  the  Arroya  Colorado,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Matamoras.  Here  a  party  of  irregular  Mexican  cavalry 
(raiicheros)  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  signified  to  the  officer 
making  a  reconnaissance,  that  an  attempt  to  pass  the  river  would  be  an 
act  of  hostility.  Notwithstanding  this  notice,  the  army  crossed  the  river 
on  the  20th,  and  on  the  25lh  established  its  position  at  Point  Isabel ;  the 
builduigs  of  which  the  Mexican  prefect  attempted  to  burn,  as  he  left  the 
place.  On  the  28th  of  March,  General  Taylor  took  his  position  within 
cannon  range  of  Matamoras.  The  Mexican  forces  in  the  town  comnienced 
preparing  batteries  to  bear  on  tiie  American  camp;  and  General  Taylor 
also  erected  batteries  to  command  Matamoras.     Such  was  the  position 
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of  the  parties,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  Generals  Worth  and 
^a  Vega,  as  to  the  objects  in  advancing  the  army.  The  conference  was 
fruitless  of  any  results. 

On  the  iiilh  of  April,  General  Arista  assumed  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Mexico.  On  the  same  day  General  Taylor  detached  a  party 
of  G3  dragoons  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river  above  Matamoras.  This 
party,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thornton,  were  watched  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the  American  camp, 
were  surprised  and  attacked.  After  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  killed  and 
wounded,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  in  large  numbers  had  surrounded  them  in  a  fenced  plan- 
ation  field. 

Three  days  after  this  affair,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker's  Texan 
Rangers  was  surprised,  and  several  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  be- 
tween Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  body  of  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above, 
and  that  another  corps  was  about  to  cross  below.  General  Taylor  was 
convinced  that  the  object  of  attack  was  Pomt  Isabel,  which  had  been 
left  in  care  ^i  a  small  detachment,  and  where  a  large  depot  of  provisions 
invited  the  enemy.  liCaving  an  unfinished  field-work,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Brown,  and  garrisoned  by  the  7th  infantry,  with  Lowd's  and 
Bragg's  companies  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  Point  Isabel  on  the  1st 
of  May,  with  his  main  force,  and  arrived  on  the  next  day. 

The  departure  of  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  furnished  the  enemy 
in  Matamoras  with  the  opportunity  of  a  safe*  attack  on  Fort  Brown.  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  com- 
menced from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras,  and  continued  at  intervals  till 
the  10th,  when  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort  were  relieved,  and  the 
siege  raised,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  and  his  victorious  army, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  It  appears 
that  Arista  had  proceeded  toward  Point  Isabel  with  the  whole  of  his 
I'orces,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men ;  but  the  celerity  of  Taylor's 
movements  enabled  him  to  arrive  there  first,  and  Arista's  plan  was  aban- 
doned. 

Having  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel  with  new  troops,  and  put 
everything  there  in  proper  order,  General  Taylor  commenced  his  return 
march  to  Fort  Brown  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  next  day  at  noon,  the 
Mexican  army  was  encountered,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  a  prairie 
about  three  miles  from  Palo  Alto.  A  halt  was  ordered ;  the  troops  re- 
freshed at  a  pool ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  American  army  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  the  battle  was  waged  with  unintermitting  ardour  until 
nightfall,  when  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  retire— their  superior  num- 
bers yielding  before  the  profound  coolness  and  fatal  skill  of  our  troops— 
and  General  Taylor  encamped  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  opening  engagement  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  the  artillery 
vindicated  its  claim  to  being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  arms  of  the  American  service.  One  of  its  most  beloved 
and  brilliant  ornaments — Major  Ringgold — was  mortally  wounded  in  this 
battle,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterward. 

During  the  night,  the  Mexican  general  retreated  his  forces  tc  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  several  miles  distant;  where,  behind  a  ravine  which  crossed 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  with  dense  thickets,  he  awaited  once  more  the 
approach  of  the  American  forces.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  General 
Taylor  resumed  his  march,  and  in  about  two  hours  came  in  sight  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  enemy  commenced  the  action  with  his  artillery,  which 
was  so  well  served,  under  Generals  La  Vega  and  Rcqnena,  that  Captain 
May  was  despatch^^d  to  dislodge  them — a  duty  which  he  performed  with 
the  most  brilliant  success ;  completely  dispersing  the  artillery,  and  taking 
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(jeneral  La  Vega  himself  prisoner.  Our  infantry  now  pushed  forward, 
and  charged  the  Mexican  lines  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  were  soon 
forced  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  was  ended — the  Mexicans  at  length 
tlying  from  the  field,  and  never  stopping  till  they  had  either  crossed  the 
Bio  Grande,  or  were  drowned  in  its  watets. 

In  these  two  engagements  General  Taylor  displayed,  in  a  high  degree, 
those  traits  of  coolness  and  bravery  which  have  made  his  name  so  famous, 
and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  army.  His  humanity  was  also  as  dis- 
tinguished, after  the  battle,  as  his  courage  and  activity  had  been  while 
the  contest  lasted.  His  ofilcial  report  shows  also  that  his  modesty  was 
at  least  the  equal  of  his  guUuntry  and  liia  humanity. 

We  insert  the  report : 

Headi^uartert  Army  of  Occupation,      t 
Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texat,  May  9,  1846.  J 

g,,i^ — I  have  the  honour  to  report  tlmt  I  was  met  near  this  place  yesterday,  on  my 
niuicli  from  Point  Isabel,  by  the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  an  action  of  about  five 
hours,  dislodged  them  from  their  position,  and  encamped  upon  the  field.  Our 
nrtillery,  consisting  of  two  IS-poundors  and  two  light  butteries,  was  the  arm  chiefly 
eii-'iised,  and  to  tne  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was  manoeuvred  and  served  is 
our  success  mainly  due. 

The  strength  ot  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been  about  six  thousand  men,  with 
bc'ven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  His  loss  is  probably  at  least 
line  hundred  killed.  Our  strength  did  not  exceed,  all  told,  twenty-three  hundred, 
while  our  loss  was  comparatively  trifling — four  men  killed,  three  officers  and  thirty- 
B<!vuu  men  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  mortally.  I  regret  to  say  that  Mi\jor 
Ringgold,  3d  artillery,  and  Captain  Paige,  4th  intantry,  are  severely  wounded. 
Lieut.  Luther,  2d  artillery,  slightly  so. 

I'lie  enemy  has  fallen  back,  i:nd  it  is  believed  has  repassed  the  river.  I  have  ad- 
vanced parties  now  thrown  forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main  body 
immediately.  <■ 

.  In  the  haste  of  this  first  report,  I  can  only  say  that  the  officers  and  men  behaved 
in  the  most  admirable  manner  throughout  the  action.  I  tihall  have  the  pleasure 
of  making  a  more  detailed  report  when  those  of  the  difl'eront  commanders  bhall  be 


receivea. 


I  am,  sir,       y  respecifully,  your  obedient  sei-vant, 

Z.  Taylor, 
Brevet  Brigadler-gencial  U.S.  A.  CommaniDog. 


•\ 


Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  at  Resaca,  de  la  Palma,  3  miles  from  Matamoreu, 
10  o'clock,  P.M.— May  9,  1346. 

Bib, — I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  marched  with  the  main  body  of  the  army 
at  two  o'clock  to-day,  having  previously  thrown  forward  a  body  of  light  infantry 
into  the  forest,  which  covers  the  Matamoras  road.  When  near  the  spot  where  I 
am  now  encamped,  my  advance  discovered  that  a  ravine  crossing  the  road  had 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy  with  artillery.  I  immediately  ordered  a  battery  of 
fifkl  artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flanking  and  sustaining  it  by  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  regiments,  deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  left.  A  heavy  fire  of 
urtillejy  and  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  time,  until  finally  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries were  carried  in  succession  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments  of 
inl'antry  that  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon  driven  from  his  position,  and  pur 
sued  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  battalion  of  artillery,  3d  infantry,  and  a  hght 
battery,  to  the  river.  Our  victory  has  been  complete.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  three  standards,  and  some  one  hundred 
piisonera  haw  beeu  taken ;  among  the  latter,  Generid  La  Vega,  and  several  other 
officers.  One  general  is  understood  to  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  recrossed 
the  liver,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  again  molest  us  on  this  bank. 

Tlie  loas  of  tho  enemy  in  killed  has  been  most  severe.  Our  own  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  I  deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons,  Lieut  Coch- 
rane, 4;h  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Chadbourne,  8th  infantry,  were  killed  on  the  field. 
Lieut. -col.  Payne,  4th  artillery",  Lie'.it.-col.  Molntosh,  Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry, 
Cunt.  Hooe  and  I.ieut.  Fowler,  5th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Montgomery,  Lieuts.  Gates, 
Selden,  McClay,  Burbank,  and  Joidau,  8th  infantry,  were  wounded.  The  extent 
38 
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of  our  loM  in  killi-d  aud  wounded  is  not  yet  aacprtained,  and  ia  roMrred  for  a  mors 
detailed  reprt. 

Thu  all'iiir  of  to-dny  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  supplement  to  tliu  caunonade 
of  yesterday ;  and  tlio  two  iulcen  togullier,  exhibit  thu  ci>oliieiis  and  gallantry  ul'  uur 
officers  and  men  in  the  must  favourable  light.  All  have  done  their  duty,  and  dune 
it  nobly.  It  will  bu  tny  pride  in  a  muro  circumstiiiitiul  report  of  both  octiona,  to 
dwell  upon  particular  iiistancoii  of  individual  diiitioction 

It  aifurds  me  pnculjar  pletuture  to  roiN>rt  that  the  fleld-work  opposite  Matamorai 
baa  sustained  itself  haudsomnly  during  a  cannonade  and  bombardineut  of  KjS  hours. 
But  thu  pluasiiro  is  alloyed  with  prolijund  regret  at  the  loss  of  its  heroic  and  in! 
domituble  cornmundor,  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day  from  the  effect  of  a  slioH, 
His  loss  would  bo  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any  time,  but  to  the  army  under 
uiv  orders,  it  is,  indeed,  irreparable.  One  officer  an<l  one  non-commissioned  (jIHcer 
killed,  and  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  the  casualties  incident  to  this  severe 
bombardment, 

I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  thu  capture  of  a  largo  number  of  pack  muln 
left  ia  the  Mexican  camp. 

I  urn,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tatlor, 
Brevet  Brigadier-general  U,  S.  A.  Commanding 

'  Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation,         i 

Point  Isabel,  Texan,  May  12,  1346. ) 

Sir,— I  am  making  a  hasty  visit  to  this  place,  for  the  purpono  of  having  an  inter. 
view  with  Commodore  Connor,  whose  squadron  is  now  ut  anchor  oft'  the  hnrbour 
and  arranging  with  him  a  combined  movement  up  the  river.  I  avail  inytiulf  of  ihe 
brief  time  ut  my  command  to  report  that  the  mam  body  of  the  army  is  now  occu- 
pying its  Ibrmur  {Mjsitiou  opposite  Mataraorus.  The  Mexican  forces  aro  almost  dia 
organized,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  investing  Matamuras,  and  opening  the  •mvi''a 
tion  of  the  river.  " 

I  regret  to  report  that  Ma,jor  Ringgold  died  the  morning  of  the  llth  inst.,  of  the 
severe  wounds  received  in  tlie  action  of  Pulo  Alto.  With  the  exception  of  Captain 
Paige,  whoso  wound  is  dangerous,  the  other  wounded  officers  are  doing  well.  In 
my  report  of  the  second  engagement,  I  accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  Lieut, 
Dobbina,  3d  infantry,  among  the  officers  slightly  wounded,  and  desire  thiit  tiio 
omission  may  bo  supplied  in  tho  despatch  itself  I  am  under  the  painful  necej«ity 
of  reporting  that  Lieut.  Blake,  topographical  engineers,  after  rendering  dislinpiisli. 
ed  services  in  my  staff  during  the  affair  of  the  8th  inst.,  accidentally  shut  himscir 
with  a  pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  during  the  night. 

It  bos  boon  quite  impossiblo  as  yet  to  furnish  detailed  reports  of  our  engngcnieuts 
with  tho  enemy,  or  oven  accurate  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  is 
not  far  from  3  offlcers  and  40  men  killed,  and  13  officers  and  100  men  wounded; 
while  that  of  tho  enemy  has  in  all  probability  exceeded  300  killed ;  more  than  200 
hav"  I  teen  bnried  by  us  on  the  two  fields  of  battle. 

1  nave  exchanged  u  sufficient  number  of  piisoners  to  recover  the  command  of 
Captain  Thornton.  The  wounded  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Mutumoraa— the 
wounded  offlcers  on  their  parole.  General  La  Vega  and  a  few  other  odicers  have 
been  sent  to  Now  Orleans,  having  declined  a  parole,  and  will  be  reported  to  Major- 
gen.  Otiiuea,  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  usages  of  war  in  such  cusies,  <'ind  bog 
that  such  ]»rovisioii  may  be  made  for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  authorized  by  law. 
Our  own  prisoners  have  been  treated  with  gi-eat  kindness  by  tho  Mexican  officers, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Taylor, 
Brevet  Brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  C'onr.manding, 

Tho  first  news  that  arrived  in  this  country  of  actual  hostilities  having 
been  commenced  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  received  with  apparent  (although 
unreasonable)  astonishment,  and  created  the  most  intense  excitement, 
Confrress  was  then  in  session,  and  the  president  immediately  sent  in  a 
message,  announcing  that  the  Mexican  government  had  "  at  last  invaded 
our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  upon  our  ov/n  soil."  Af- 
ter a  brief  discussion,  congress  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  president's 
assertion,  and  declared  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state 
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or  wHr  exists  bctwpen  that  government  and  the  United  State*."  At  th« 
■;iino  time  an  appropriation  of  ton  millions  o(  dollars  wan  placed  at  th« 
diitposal  of  the  president,  and  he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of 
Afty  thousand  volunteers. 

If  the  governmeni  at  Washington  had  been  heretofore  remiss  in  provid* 
ing  fur  the  exigencies  of  war  which  itself  hud  been  greatly  instruments) 
in  hurrying  on.  it  now  seemed  disposed  to  conipensutu  for  past  inactivity 
in  two  days  from  the  declaration  uf  congress  that  war  existed  on  the  Rm 
Grande,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  ISltt  was  completed— the  reouisitioni 
on  the  governors  of  states  determined  on— and  General  Scott  issued  to 
the  chief  of  the  general  staff  at  Washington  his  memoranda  relative  to 
transportation,  Ac.  These  memoranda  were  issued  on  the  IMh  of  May  ; 
and  so  thoroughly  educated  in  their  profession— so  capable  and  so  energetic 
were  the  officers  of  the  general  staff,  that,  on  ihe  1st  of  August,  all  the 
fool  regiments  of  the  volunteer  army  had  been  mustered  into  service, 
niarclicd  several  thousiind  miles,  and  as.suiiibled  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

After  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  the  little  American  army,  under 
(leneral  Taylor,  took  possession  of  Matamoras,  and  commenced  vigorous 
preparations  for  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Mexico.  His  entire  force 
now  consisted  of  about  nine  thousand  men,  twenty-four  hundred  of  whom 
were  assigned  to  different  garrisons  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  men,  was  destined  to  march  on 
Monterey.  This  force  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  commanded  re- 
spectively by  Brigadier-general  Twiggs,  Brigadier-general  Worth,  and 
.Major-general  Butler.  General  Worth  commenced  his  march  for  Monte- 
rey, the  capital  of  New  Leon,  on  the  20th  of  August ;  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember the  general-in-chief  left  Camargo,  the  principal  depot  of  supplies, 
leaving  that  town  garrisoned  by  about  two  thousand  men.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  wnole  marching  force  found  itself  concentrated  at  the 
village  of  Morin,  on  the  road  to  Monterey,  under  command  of  General 
Taylor.  After  halting  a  few  days  to  obtain  information,  the  whole  body 
pushed  on,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  arrived  at  Walnut  Springs,  three 
miles  from  Monterey,  having  met  no  serious  resistance  on  the  way. 

Monterey  was  by  nature  made  apparently  impregnable,  and  had  been 
partially  fortified  by  art.  It  was  commanded  by  General  Pedro  Ampudia, 
with  a  garrison  of  about  seven  thousand  regular,  and  two  or  three  thou- 
sand irregular  troops.  General  Taylor,  however,  having  decided  to  carry 
the  place  by  storm,  with  the  bayonet  and  the  artillery,  inaae  a  reconnaisaanct 
of  the  works  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Walnut  Springs.  The  next 
day  General  Worth  was  ordered  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  turn  the 
hill  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  take  a  position  on  the  Saltillo  road,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  enemy's  works  in  that  quarter.  General  Butler 
was  posted  with  his  division  behind  a  battery  of  two  twenty-four  pounders, 
and  a  ten  inch  mortar.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  battle  began  in 
earnest.  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions,  suppcrted  by  the  light  artillery, 
were  both  ordered  forward.  May,  with  his  dragoons,  was  detached  to  the 
right,  to  support  General  Worth,  while  a  column  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  with  Bragg*s  artillery,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  at  a  point  designated  by  Major  Mansfield.  They  found  themselves 
opposed  by  entrenched  streets  and  barricaded  houses  ;  and,  after  sustain- 
ing a  deadi^y  fire,  Garland's  force  was  compelled  to  retire.  At  this  juncture 
General  Taylor  ordered  up  the  4th  infantry,  and  the  volunteer  regiments 
from  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonels  Mitchell, 
Campbell,  and  Davis.  The  last  two  legiments,  with  three  companies  of 
the  4th  regiment,  advanced  against  the  redoubt.  The  last  companies, 
being  in  front,  were  received  with  a  deadly  fire,  which  killed  or  disabled 
one  third  of  the  men,  hikI  they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  brigade  of 
General  Quitinim  ^Tennessee  and  Mississippi)  pushed  on,  and,  with  tlte  aid 
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of  Captnin  B.ickus'H  cnmpiiny  («m  the  roof  of  a  hoime)  captured  ihe  fort, 
with  Hn  caiiiinn  and  aminiinitiiin. 

In  thi!  iiK-aii  wliiln  lite  Ohio  reKiinciit,  with  (ii-iicral  Hullf>r  and  Colonel 
Mitrhell,  enttirod  the  town  to  tin*  riijjhl,  and  advanced  aganint  thn  hitomiI 
battery,  but  the  firn  was  ho  Hcvoro  that  the  ref^imcnt  wan  withdrawn— 
Genera!  Huiler,  who  had  advanced  with  it,  heing  wounded.  The  guns  or 
tlie  flrnl  battery  were  turned  upon  the  second,  and  Oolonel  (lariaml  was 
again  ordered  forward  with  another  column.  They  were  compeliiMl  to 
pass  several  streets  trenched  and  barricaded,  and  after  another  nivcre 
content  retired  in  good  order.  Up  to  this  time,  it  is  obvious,  no  important 
success  had  been  obtained  against  the  lower  town.  Uopoated  assiiuitt 
had  been  made,  and  one  battery  carried  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  enemy  hao 

E reserved  the  main  part  of  his  defences  untouched.  The  Mexican  cavalr) 
ad  also  made  several  charges,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  On  the  sum* 
day  (the  21st)  Worth's  division  had  advanced  to  the  right,  defoaterl  tht 
enemy,  and  carried  several  fortified  heights.  At  niglit  (Jenend  Tayioi 
ordered  a  large  part  of  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions  back  to  Walnut 
Springs — a  portion  remaining  to  guard  the  battery  in  the  ravine. 

At  dawn  of  the  2*2d,  Worth  and  his  division,  which  had  bivouacked  on 
the  8altillo  road,  recommenced  the  advance.  The  height  ahuve  the 
Bishop's  Palace  was  stormed  and  taken,  when  the  palace  and  the  guns  of 
both  were  turned  upon  the  enemy  below. 

The  guns  of  the  citadel  contmued,  dunng  this  day,  to  fire  upon  the 
American  positions;  but  General  Taylf^r  made  no  important  movement  in 
front.  Th-  turning  of  the  enemy's  (Mwition  by  Worth,  and  the  capturn  of 
the  Bishop's  Palace,  gave  a  new  ace  to  affairs.  This  was  the  k  7  lo 
Monterey,  and  General  Ampudia  c  mcentrated  his  troops  in  the  heart  nf 
the  city.  General  Taylor,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  found  nearly  all  the 
works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  abandoned.  He  immediat(;ly  ordered 
General  Quitman  to  enter  the  place,  but  here  a  new  resistance  was  niude. 
The  houses  were  fortified,  and  our  troops  actually  dug  through  from  house 
to  house  !  On  the  upper  side  of  the  city.  Worth's  division  had  also  gained 
a  lodgment.  The  firing  continued  during  the  23d — the  Americans  having 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Mexicans  confined,  in 
their  defence,  chiefly  to  the  citadel  and  plaza.  That  evening  (at  9  r.ji ) 
General  Ampudia  sent  in  propositions  to  General  Taylor,  which,  after 
some  negotiation,  resulted  in  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  Mnnlercy. 
The  main  part  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  Mexican  troops  should  re- 
tire beyond  a  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  Rinconada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas ;  and  that  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
would  not  advance  beyond  that  line  before  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks, 
or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  should  be 
received. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  capitulation ' 

Article  I.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  position  of  th^  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
city,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public 
property,  with  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  II.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit :  the  commissioned  ofllcers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the 
artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-one 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days  from 
this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  the  Rinconada,  the  city 
of  Liiiares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Presas. 
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ART.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexicaa, 

and  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

Art.  V.  To  avoid  collisions,  and  for  muliial  convenience,  that  the  troops 

of  the  United  States  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces 

have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storage  purposes. 

Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  specified  in  the  2d  [3d]  article  before  the  expiratichi  of  eight 
weeks,  or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments 
can  be  received. 

Art.  VII.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over 
and  received  by  oflicers  appointed  by  the  commanding  generals  of  the  two 
armies. 

Art.  VIII.  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  solved  by  an  equitable  construction,  and  on  principles  of 
liberality  to  the  retiring  army. 

Art.  IX.  That  the  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be 
saluted  by  its  own  battery. 
Done  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24,  1846. 

W.  J.  Worth, 

Brigadier-general  U.  S.  A. 
S.  PiNKNEV  Henderson, 
Major-general  commanding  the  'lexun  volunteers, 
Jkfferson  Davis, 

Ool.  Mississippi  Rifleuieu. 
Manuel  M.  Llano, 
Orteqa, 
T.  Requena, 
Pedro  Ampudia. 
Approved : 

Z.  Taylor, 
Major-general,  U.  S.  A.  Commanding. 

The  American  loss  in  this  battle  was  (killed  and  wounded)  four  hundreu 
and  eighty-eight,  a  large  portion  of  whom  fell  in  the  attacks  of  the  2l8t 
on  the  lower  town. 

As  the  terms  of  this  capitulation  were  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
among  the  blood-thirstiest  of  our  politicians,  and  several  editors  who  are 
always  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  ink  in  villifying  the  defenders  of 
their  country,  we  feel  it  but  a  duty  to  say  that  for  our  own  part  we  see, 
in  the  humanity  and  forbearance  which  dictated  it,  the  strongest  claims  of 
General  Taylor  upon  our  regard  ;  while  it  is  now  universally  admitted 
that  it  was  equally  distinguished  for  the  sagacity  and  profound  judgment 
which  dictated  it. 

The  War  Department,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and  ordered  General 
Taylor  to  give  notice  that  the  armistice  should  cease,  and  that  each  party 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  hostilities.  Meanwhile  the  army  had  been 
transporting  its  supplies,  opening  its  communications,  a  id  refreshing  it- 
self in  the  delicious  climate  and  upon  the  fine  fruits  ol  Monterey.  On 
the  8th  of  November  a  general  order  announced  that  the  army  would  pro- 
ceed to  occupy  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila ;  and  on  the 
13th  General  Worth  with  his  division  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  that 
point,  where  he  soon  after  established  himself,  and  was  joined  by  a  co- 
lumn under  General  Wool.  Generals  Patterson  and  Quitman,  with  a  field 
battery  from  General  Taylor's  army,  meanwhile  pushed  on  and  occupied 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas,  without  much  opposition.  About  the 
same  time  Tampico  was  captured  by  Commodore  Perry  and  garrisoned 
by  the  land  forces.  Thus  the  campaign  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  brought 
to  a  close,  having  commenced  in  March,  1846,  by  the  march  of  General 
Taylor  from  Corpus  Christi  over  the  disputed  territory,  and  terminated  in 
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December  with  the  military  occupation  of  New  Mexico,  New  Leon,  Coa- 
huila  and  Tamaulipas. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  government 
bad  sent  an  expedition  against  Northern  Mexico,  under  the  command  of 
Generals  Kearney  and  Wool.  The  idea  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  administration,  that  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  otln'i 
portions  of  New  Mexico  were  prepared  to  openly  favor  this  movement, 
and  declare  themselves  independent  of  the  central  government.  Undct 
this  impression,  principally  created  by  the  statements  of  some  letter-wri- 
ters for  the  newspapers,  a  corps  was  organized,  called  the  Army  of  the 
West,  and  designed  to  take  possession  of  New  Mexico,  by  way  of  Santa 
Fe.  This  army,  which  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  volunteers,  be- 
gan concentrating  at  Fort  Leavenworth  early  in  June,  1846,  and  on  tlir 
30lh  of  that  month  the  entire  force  had  commenced  its  march  for  Santa 
F6.  This  force  consisted  of  '2700  men,  200  of  which  were  dragoons,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  mounted.  On  the  3d  of  August 
the  army  left  Bent's  Fort,  where  they  had  arrived  in  safety,  after  a  long 
and  dreary  march,  and  in  ten  days  afterward  began  to  approach  the  Mex- 
ican settlements.  The  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  Armijo,  had  received  nolice 
of  the  approach  of  our  forces,  and  had  gathered  a  formidable  number  of 
men  from  the  adjacent  provinces  to  dispute  the  field.  On  the  16lh  of  Au- 
gust he  marched  out  of  Santa  F6  and  took  position  on  an  eminence  com- 
manding a  narrow  defile,  through  which  ran  the  only  road  to  the  city. 
However,  upon  holding  a  council  of  war,  the  governor  decided  to  abandon 
his  favourable  position,  and  the  Mexicans  retreated — Armijo  himself  m;, 
king  his  way  to  Chihuahua  with  a  hundred  dragoons.  Two  days  afci, 
General  Kearney  with  his  army  took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  FV 
and  assured  the  people  that  he  would  protect  them  in  their  religion,  ilin' 
liberties,  and  their  property — that  his  object  in  coming  was  to  establish 
free  government,  and  that  he  absolved  them  from  their  allegiance  to  Mex- 
ico. He  even  undertook  to  regulate  the  civil  and  municipal  affairs  of  tlie 
country,  and  in  some  cases  compelled  the  magistrates  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation,  addressed  "  From 
the  Army  of  the  West  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,"  in  wliich  he 
stated  it  as  "the  wish  and  intention  of  the  Ui;;"r<l  States  to  provide  for 
New  Mexico  a  free  government  with  the  leasi  r  issible  delay,  smiilarto 
those  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  the  territorial  legislature."  The  proclamation  also  went  on 
to  say : 

"The  undersigned  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing  within  the 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  from  further  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Mexi- 
co, and  hereby  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  whc 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  as  good  citizens,  and  receive 
protection ;  those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating  others  against  ih( 
United  States,  will  be  considered  as  traitors,  and  treated  accordingly.'' 

"  Neitl  IT,"  says  Mansfield,  "  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  people,  by  act  of  congress,  or  by  vote,  had  provided  any  means,  or  ex- 
pressed any  wish  for  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico.  The  laws  of  nations 
were  equally  silent  as  to  any  mode  by  which  the  allegiance  of  a  citizen 
can  be  absolved  by  any  act  of  a  military  commander.  Nor  had  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  provided  any  way  by  which  a  foreign  citizen  could 
become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  except  by  naturalization." 

One  month  after  these  proceedings  (on  the  25lh  of  September),  General 
Kearney  left  Santa  Fe,  and  with  four  hundred  dragoons  departed  for  Cali- 
fornia. He  took  the  old  Copper-mine  route,  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  So- 
rotto,  and  thence  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  20th  of  October,  three  hundred 
miles  west  of  Santa  F6,  he  was  informed  by  a  returning  party  that  ¥tf 
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mont  had  already  taken  possession  of  California.  Ho  then  sent  Major 
Sumner  back  with  the  largest  part  of  the  dragoons,  and  taking  only  one 
hundred  with  himaeir,  pursued,  with  this  small  force,  the  daring  enterprise 
of  crossing  the  deserts  and  mountains  of  Western  America  in  the  cole) 
season. 

Thus  was  effected  the  conquest  of  the  province  of  New  Mexico  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States:  bloodless  in  its  achievement,  and  fruitless  of 
scny  immediate  results,  but  illustrating  the  energy  of  the  American  people 
ill  the  collection  and  movement  of  troops,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the 
great  western  plains  may  be  traversed  by  military  forces. 

The  other  column,  destined  to  act  against  the  central  states  of  Mexico, 
and  called  the  "Army  of  the  Centre,"  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  John  E.  Wool,  and  directed  to  march  on  Chihuahua. 
This  force  was  composed  of  SOlO  men ;  and  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  scattered  over  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  had  many  of  them 
10  march  over  two  thousand  miles,  they  all  reached  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
(the  place  of  rendezvous)  by  the  1st  of  September.  In  a  few  days  after- 
ward the  whole  army  took  up  its  line  of  march  from  San  Antonio  for  the 
Presidio  Rio  Grande,  where  the  river  was  crossed  and  the  army  pushed 
on  by  long  and  wearisome  marches  to  the  village  of  Santa  Rosa,  where 
it  was  discovered  that  the  road  abruptly  terminated  in  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Gorda.  The  army  was  thus  compelled  to  turn  south 
toward  Saltilio ;  and  on  the  29th  of  October  reached  the  village  of  Mon- 
clovia,  of  which  it  took  peaceable  possession.  After  a  month  of  inaction, 
General  Wool  received  orders  from  General  Taylor  to  abandon  the  Chi- 
huahua expedition,  and  join  General  Worth  at  Saltilio — whence  his  gallant 
troops  next  were  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  memorable  fields  of 
Bueiia  Vista. 

In  the  fall  of  1845,  another  fruitless  expedition  had  been  sent  off  to  Cali- 
fornia, under  Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont,  with  the  avowed  object  of  exploring  a 
new  route  to  Oregon.    Arriving  on  the  29th  of  January,  1846,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monterey,  California,  to  disarm  suspicion  he  left  his  troops  and  went  into 
the  town  alone,  to  explain  to  the  governor,  De  Castro,  the  object  of  his  visit 
—declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  even  an  officer  of  the  regular 
line,  and  that  his  mission  was  entirely  a  peaceful  one.     He  requested  per- 
mission to  winter  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  which  was  granted ; 
and  returning  to  his  men  he  brought  them  nearer  the  town,  when  he  was 
apprised  by  Mr.  Larkin  (American  consul)  that  De  Castro  was  raising 
men  to  attack  him.     Thus  warned,  he  took  post  with  his  little  troop  of 
sixty  men  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  about  thirty  miles  from  Monterey, 
where  he  awaited  the  attack.     De  Castro,  however,  did  not  venture  upon 
the  assault;  and  Fremont,  finding  himself  unmolested,  marched  out  of 
his  position  on  the  10th  of  March  and  pursued  his  way  toward  Oregon. 
He  arrived  on  the  15th  of  May  at  the  Great  Tlamath  Lake,  and  found  the 
Sierra  Nevada  covered  with  snow,  and  himself  surrounded  with  hostile 
Indians.    Under  these  circumstances  he  determined  to  return  by  the  river 
Sacramento ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  Bay  of  Francisco  he  learned  that 
De  Castro  was  at  Zanona,  on  the  opposite  side,  preparing  an  expedition 
against  the  American  settlers.    Upon  this  he  formed  the  intention  of  over- 
turning the  Mexican  government  in  California — not  having  heard  that  war 
then  existed  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.     His  first  achieve 
ment  was  the  capture  of  fourteen  men  of  De  Castro's  party  and  two  hun- 
dred mules.     On  the  1st  of  June  he  surprised  the  post  at  Zanona,  and 
captured  it — taking  prisoners  Colonel  Vallejo  and  several  officers,  and 
possessing  himself  of  nine  cannon  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stand  of' 
arms.    He  then  proceeded  to  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  where  he  heard  that 
De  Castro  was  about  to  attack  the  little  garrison  of  fourteen  men  which 
be  had  left  at  Zanona.    He  immediately  started  back  with  his  ninety  men : 
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and  riding  eighty  miles  in  two  days,  arrived  just  in  time  to  defeat  De  Ca 
stro  as  he  was  proceeding  to  attack  Zanona. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  Americans  were  assembled,  and  Fremont  made 
a  speech  to  them,  in  wiiich  the  mdependence  of  California  was  formally 
declared.  After  various  unimportant  manoeuvres,  De  Castro  broke  up  hjg 
camp  at  Ciudad  los  Angelos,  and  left  for  Mexico.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
1846,  Commodore  Stockton,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Fremont  and  Mr.' 
Larkin,  the  American  consul,  entered  Los  Angelos,  the  capital  of  Califor- 
nia, and  the  conquest  of  the  Californias  was  thus  complete. 

We  have  thought  •>.  unnecessary  to  detail  the  movements  of  Commo- 
dore  Sloat  and  Geri3ral  Kearney — the  former  having  taken  the  initiiiiive 
on  the  6lh  of  July  '<>y  hooting  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey, 
and  the  latter  not  hr'/iUj^  arrived  from  his  overland  journey  until  the  eveiit.s 
we  have  narrated  had  transpired  Nor  will  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
unpleasant  controversy  which  has  since  arisen  between  two  distinguished 
officers  connected  with  the  expedition.  Such  quarrels  are  unworthy  of 
brave  men,  and  unfit  for  history. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  had  thus  been  effect- 
ed with  the  expenditure  of  comparatively  little  blood,  the  elements  of 
strife  were  by  no  means  destroyed,  but  broke  out  unexpectedly  and  fiercely 
in  January,  1847,  at  Taos.  On  the  15th  of  that  month,  Governor  Bent, 
Sheriff  Elliott,  and  twenty-three  other  Americans  were  murdered  at  San 
Fernando  de  Taos.  Seven  more  were  killed  at  Turley's,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  insurrection  became  general.  Colonel  Stirling 
Price,  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Santa  Fe,  being  informed  that  a 
strong  body  of  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  advancing  against  the  place, 
mustered  about  four  hundred  troops,  and  met  them  on  the  23d  of  January 
at  Covoda.  They  were  strongly  posted,  but  were  dispersed  after  a  can- 
nonading of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  thirty- 
two  dead.  The  Mexican  force  was  estimated  at  1500,  and  our  loss  was 
but  two  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27th  of  January  Colonel  Price  marched  to  Luceros,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  on  the  29th  to  La  Joya,  a  strong  pass,  situated  in  a  canon,  or 
deep  pass  of  the  mountainsj  where  the  men  could  scarcely  move  abreast. 
Along  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  the  enemy  were  posted,  and  there  they 
were  attacked  by  a  detachment,  under  Captain  Burgwin,  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  men,  who,  after  a  short  conflict,  dislodged  them,  with  the  loss 
to  the  Mexicans  of  twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  On  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary the  main  body  6f  the  forces,  under  Colonel  Price,  reached  the  top 
of  the  Taos  mountain,  which  was  covered  with  snow  two  feet  deep.  On 
the  2d  they  quartered  at  Rio  Chiciti.  On  the  3d  they  entered  the  town  of 
Don  Fernando  de  Taos,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Governor 
Bent  and  party.  The  Mexican  village  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  who 
had  taken  post  at  the  Indian  town  of  Pueblo  de  Taos.  This  was  a  strong- 
ly-fortified post.  The  key  to  the  position  was  a  large  church,  and  two 
large  buildings  ascending  in  a  pyramidal  form,  six  or  seven  stories  high 
and  pierced  with  embrasures  for  rifles.  Around  these  was  a  wall,  and 
within  them  the  enem)'  had  taken  post.  The  Americans  brought  up  h  sii 
pounder  and  a  howitzer,  with  which  they  battered  the  church  and  walh 
for  tv/o  hours ;  but  their  ammunition-wagons  not  having  come  up,  the] 
retreated  to  Fernando. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  at  9  a.m.,  the  Americans  again  advanced 
determined  to  take  the  place.  The  six-pounder  and  two  howitzers,  com 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Dyer,  of  the  Ordnance,  were  brought  to  beaJ 
against  the  church  on  one  side,  and  two  howitzero  on  another  side.  Aftei 
battering  for  two  hours,  a  charge  was  made  by  Captain  Burgwin,  of  th» 
dragoons,  with  two  companies  in  one  line,  and  Captain  Angrecy,  wilb 
tUree  companies  in  another  line.    In  this  assault  Captain  Burgwin^a  lieu- 
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tenant  of  volunteers,  and  several  dragoons,  were  killed.  The  church  walls 
were  still  impenetrated  by  the  artillery.  Ladders  were  made,  and  a  small 
hole  cut  with  axes  ;  through  that,  fire  was  thrown  into  the  church.  A 
new  assault  was  made  upon  the  church  door,  which  failed,  with  loss.  The 
six-pounder  was  then  rini  up,  at  half  past  three  p.m.,  within  sixty  yards, 
and  a  breach  made  large  enough  to  adniit  four  men  abreast.  A  storming 
party  then  entered  the  church,  which  was  found  full  of  smoke.  The  ene 
my  still  occupied  the  two  large  buildings ;  but  early  next  morning,  the 
aged  men  and  women,  bearjng  their  children,  images,  and  crosses,  came 
out  to  meet  the  army  begging  for  mercy.  The  request  was  granted.  In 
this  battle  the  .Americans  were  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  Mexicans 
about  six  hundred.  The  American  loss  was  fifty-four  killed  and  wounded ; 
that  of  the  Mexicans  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Taken  as  a  whole  (says  Mansfield)  the  short  campaign  of  Colonel  Price 
with  Captain  Burgwin  and  others,  from  the  20th  of  January  to  the  5lh  of 
February,  1847,  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  military  gallantry 
which  has  occurred  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  war.  Marching  in  mid-win- 
ter over  snow-covered  ground,  they  three  times  engaged  the  enemy  ;  and 
in  the  lust  conflict,  stormed  and  carried  a  very  strong  military  position 
against  superior  numbers. 

During  the  winter  of  1846-7,  the  Californians,  either  not  properly  un 
derstanding,  or  not  impressed  wrth  the  value  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  also  rose  in  insurrection.  At  the 
City  of  Angels,  and  other  points,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  torn 
down,  and  that  of  .Mexico  hoisted  in  its  place.  In  November,  1846,  an  ac- 
tion occurr^id  Jit  Domingos  Rancho,  between  a  party  from  the  United 
States  frig.'"-  Savannah  and  a  portion  of  the  Californians.  The  latter 
were  fortified,  and  supported  by  artillery.  They  gained  an  advantage 
over  the  sailors,  who  were  on  foot,  which  raised  their  courage  and  excit- 
ed their  hopes.  In  December,  Commodore  Stockton,  having  landed  at 
Diego,  advanced  to  the  City  uf  Angels,  and  again  re-establislied  the  Ameri- 
can dominion. 

Soon  after  this  a  battle  occurred  between  the  Americans,  under  General 
Kearney,  and  the  Mexicans,  at  San  Gabriel.  In  this  engagement  the  Mexi- 
cans were  defeated,  with  loss  ;  but  on  the  American  side  several  were 
killed,  and  General  Kearney  wounded. 

The  cause  of  these  insurrections  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  course  of 
Stockton,  Fremont,  and  Kearney,  in  attempting  to  revolutionize  the  civil 
and  niunicinal  affairs  of  the  conquered  country;  a  course  unprecedented 
ill  the  history  of  military  commanders,  and  unwarranted  either  by  the 
laws  of  our  own  country  or  the  code  of  nations.  Had  they  contented 
themseivc,  with  obtaining  and  holding  military  possession  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would  have  been 
made. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  exciting  episodes  of  this  romantic  war, 
was  the  march  of  Colonel  Donii.han  and  his  little  army  through  the  wild 
and  unexplored  regions  of  New  .Mexico.  Colonel  Doniphan  left  Santa  Fe 
early  in  December,  with  eight  hundred  men,  in  three  divisions — his  pur- 
pose being  to  join  General  Wool  a»  Chihuahua,  a  point  which,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  Wool  did  not  reach,  Supposing,  however,  that  he  was  either 
there  or  on  his  way,  Colotiel  Doniphan  took  up  his  line  ol  march  for  the 
south,  and  on  the21stof  December  encountered  about  a  thousand  Mexican 
infantry  and  lancers,  at  Brozitos,  who  were  dispersed  at  the  first  iire  of 
tiie  Americati  rifles.  On  the  27th,  Doniphan  entered  101  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
town  containing  about  five  thousatid  inhabitants,  on  the  route  to  Chihuahua, 
at  one  of  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Kio  Grande  (del  Norte).  Here  he 
waited  a  month  for  reinforcements  and  instructions,  and  then  Captain 
Weightman,  with  his  artillery,  having  arrived,  the  wholo   force,  now 
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amounting  to  about  nt'ie  hundred  men,  pushed  on,  and  on  the  asd  of  Ket>. 
ruary  \»as  at  Carmen,  only  a  hundred  milen  from  Chihuahua.  Meanwhile 
General  Meredia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Chihuahua,  dc 
spatchcd  General  Conde,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to  watch  the  Americans, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  amounting,  with  Conde's 
cavalry,  to  1575,  took  post  at  the  river  Sacramento,  and  awrtitecl  Doni 
phan's  approach.  On  the  28th  of  February  the  American  ntwy  citire  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  strongly  pos'.ed  in  a  valley  auoui  luir  miles  wide, 
having  a  range  of  mcantains  on  either  side.  The  road  Ut  Ohihuahwa  la}/ 
through  this  vailey,  crossing  the  Sacramento  at  the  ram  hero  ;v!iere  Heredii. 
was  encampiiv. ,  entrenohed  on  a  high  ridge  Orftween  '(la  Saoj-iiunv  anil 
Arroya  rivers,  completely  conim;i*Klin|r  the  mud.  Tiit-  righi,  ul  rho  Aiexi- 
can  lilies  r<  sted  on  the  Cerro  Frijoles,  whose  i^igh,  precipitous  sides  were 
.surmounted  with  a  batlery  which  cuinmanded  iho  surrounding  country, 
and  the  pass  Icjadin^  to  Clu!)uahua  throragh  the  Anuja  Seco.  On  their  left 
was  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  crowned 
with  a  battery  commanding  the  main  ruad  to  ChihuahuH. 

A  passage  was  found  practicable  across  tii'.  Arrovd  Seco,  witiiin  rcich 
of  the  euei.iy's  fire ;  and  the  American  column  having  reached  the  gri.  i.ij 
between  the  Seco  and  Sacramento,  commencer.'  dcployii;ij  to^*  'ids  tl,< 
table-i.iiiu  occuj>ied  by  the  Mexicans.  The  colunm  of  0;:nerai  t  oiide's 
cai'piry,  opposed  to  the  American  right,  now  oomaicnccd  ?  charge,  vvhicli 
wat  ''riUiravd  by  the  fi ;a  of  llie  artillery  battery,  consisting  of  six  pieces, 
under  the  cuumiaud  of  Major  Clark.  At  the  third  fire  the  enemy's  cavalry 
gave  w'.!  •  ;Mid  dispersed.  They  fell  back  to  the  Mexican  camp,  and  rallied 
bchitid  o  ;<::uoubt.  This  the  Americans  attacked  with  artillery.  Captain 
Waigli'iiiai.  rapidly  advancing  with  two  howitzers,  supported  by  Captain 
Itewd's  company  of  horse,  and  then  by  Lieutenaiit-colonel  Mitchell,  de- 
JiveriMg  his  fire  with  great  effect,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  redoubt. 
The  Mexicans  were  pursued  towards  the  mountaiii:;  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Mitchell,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson,  and  Major  Giipin,  accompanied  by 
Weightman  with  his  section  of  howitzers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mexi- 
cans had  carried  their  cannon  to  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  fire  of  the  American  artillery  soon  silenced  these,  and  the 
ilancho  Sacramento  was  then  attacked.  At  length  the  Mexicans  were 
driven  from  their  last  position,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  The 
Mexicans  lost  one  hundred  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  beuig  thus  completely  vanquished,  Colonel  Donipban  entered 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  March.  This  city  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  most  important  states  of  Mexico,  and  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  and  fertile  country.  Here  he  remained  for  six  weeks,  expecting  in 
vain  the  arrivicil  of  General  Wool ;  and  on  the  28th  of  April  took  up  his  line 
of  march  through  Cerro  Gordo,  Mapimi,  and  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  22d  of  May,  1847.  On  the  25th  he  marched  his  force  to 
Monterey,  and  thence  descending  the  Kio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  of  June.  Here  the  voli'meprs 
were  mustered  out  of  service  and  returned  to  their  homes— having  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  performed  a  campaign  of  over  five  thousand  miles, 
through  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  it  an  entire  wilderness. 
Nor  was  this  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  campaign.  Previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  main  body  from  Santa  F4,  a  detachment  of  the  same 
corps  had  marched  another  thousand  miles,  through  still  more  savage 
scenes.  This  detachment  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Gilpin, 
who  was  sent  out  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains  Ic  iverawo  the  Navaja 
Indians,  a  pa5ioral  tribe  inhabiting  the  vast  terri'ory  >  -twoen  New  Mexi- 
CO  and  the  Colorado  of  the  South.  The  vtoiimiand  i^  Colonel  Gilpin 
crossed  thiv  docky  Mountains,  and  descendiKj  liic  \<lley  of  the  Colorado 
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ul  the  South ;  and,  after  a  series  of  the  most  novel  and  exciting  adven< 
Uires,  returned  in  time  to  join  tho  long  march  of  Colonel  Doniphan  to 
Chihuahua  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  may  now  bring  our  summary  of  events  in  California  and  New 
Mexico  to  a  close,  for  the  present,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions at  Washington,  and  the  movements  of  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor. 
It  was  on  the  I8ih  of  Novembei,  that  General  Scott  received  directions 
from  the  secretary  uf  war  tc  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  assume  tho 
command  of  the  army,  destined  to  make  a  descent  at  Vera  Cruz ;  the 
design  of  organizing  this  force  having  been  previously  communicated  to 
General  Taylor.  The  instructions  of  the  secretary  were  obeyed  with 
alacrity  by  General  Scott,  who  at  once  n>ade  all  tfie  arrangements  re- 
quisite for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  Transports  were  to  be  pro- 
vided, surf-boats  constructed,  a  train  of  siege  ordnance  sent  forward,  and 
ten  new  regiments  added  to  the  line  of  the  army  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  meeling^of  congress ;  and  General  Scott  left  Washington  on 
the  '24th  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his 
future  operations. 

In  order  to  organize  the  force  of  General  Scott,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  despoil  General  Taylor  of  the  greater  part  of  his  gallant  army,  and 
to  leave  him  in  a  condition  of  crippled  inactivity.  This  afforded  the 
sincerest  regret  to  the  magnani  nous  Scott,  whose  letter  to  his  brother 
soldier  on  this  occasion,  is  full  of  the  noblest  and  truest  feeling. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  congress,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
administration  entertained  an  intention  of  superseding  Generals  Scott  and 
Taylor,  in  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  days  a  project  was  actually  brought  for- 
ward, creating  a  new  and  higher  military  grade — a  project  which,  after 
being  pushed  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  by  the  administration,  and  its 
friends  in  congress,  failed. 

1847.— On  the  last  day  of  November,  General  Scott  sailed  from  New 
York,  and  arrived  on  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  1st  of  Jaimary,  where  he 
soon  began  to  discover  that  some  of  the  arrangements  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated upon  for  his  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  would  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
government  at  Washington.  The  bill  for  raising  the  ten  new  regiments 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  to  give  place  to  the  hot  discussion  on  the 
lieutenant-generalship  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  day  or  two  before  the 
adjournment,  that  it  was  finally  acted  upon. 

At  the  time  that  General  Scott  reached  the  scene  of  operations  in 
Mexico,  Santa  Anna  occupied  the  large  and  fortified  city  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  with  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men.  San  Luis  contains  a 
population  of  sixty  thousand,  and  is  about  equi-distant  from  Monterey 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico.  The  American  army,  under  General  Taylor, 
consisting  of  nbijut  eighteen  thousand  men,  occupied  the  long  line  from 
Saliillo  to  Camargo,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  which 
latter  point  General  Scott  had  just  arrived  with  a  small  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  immediate  attack  of  Vera  Cruz. 
In  a  short  time  the  Vomilo  would  make  its  appearance  on  the  coast,  and 
anything  was  better  than  delay.  The  general,  therefore,  weighed  all  the 
chances  and  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments. He  had  forwarded  a  plan  of  his  operations  to  General  Taylor, 
bnt  the  messenger  had  been  murdered,  and  his  despatches  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  thus  was  possessed  of  Scott's  intention  to 
attack  Vera  Cruz.  There  were  already  six  or  seven  thousand  Mexican 
troo^js  in  and  about  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  number  could  speedily  be  greatly 
augmented.  li  was  therefore  probable  that  Santa  Anna  would  throw 
nearly  his  whole  force  into  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
landing  of  -he  Americans.  Under  these  circumstances,  Scott  collected 
tho  regular  infantry,  assigned  twelve  thousand  men  to  the  expeditioa 
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against  Vera  Cruz,  and  loft  about  ten  thousand  (mostly  volunteers)  scat- 
tered within  the  reach  of  (Jcncral  Taylor's  conimiind.  We  must  now 
return,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  movements  of  (Jenoni!  Taylor.  In 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  war  department,  he  had  directed,  during 
the  month  of  November,  the  divisions  of  Geiujrals  Twiggs,  Pillow,  and 
Quitman,  to  move  from  Monterey  to  Victoria,  fur  the  purpose  of  joiiiing 
at  Tampico  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  latter  part  of 
December,  General  Patterson's  division  left  Matanuiras  for  the  same 
destination,  while  the  division  of  General  Worth,  by  another  route,  joined 
General  Scott  at  the  Urazos.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1847,  General 
Taylor  left  Victoria,  and  eslaldished  his  head-quarters  at  Monterey,  tvhere 
ho  found  himself  ut  the  head  of  between  six  and  seven  thcnsand  men. 
At  Monterey,  lie  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  dragoons  unde- 
Colonel  May  had  been  surprised  at  Gncarnacion,  and  that  Cassius  M 
Clay,  and  Majors  Ilorland  and  Gaines  had  been  taken  prip.oircrs  by  General 
Miflon,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Inducca  by  these  circuni- 
stances  to  believe  that  Santa  Anna  intended  prosecuting  the  war  in  his 
direction,  he  determined  at  once  to  meet  him,  and  offer  battle.  Leaving 
a  force  of  fifteuii  hinidred  men  at  Monterey,  he  started  for  Saltillo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  February,  having  been  reinforced  by  five  Inindred 
men  on  the  way,  which  made  his  effective  force  about  five  thousand.  Un 
the  4th  of  February,  he  itdvanced  to  Agua  Nueva,  a  strong  position  on 
the  road  leading  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
2l8t,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  with 
his  whole  army.  Having  carefully  examined  the  strong  mountain-passes, 
he  decided  that  Ducna  Vista,  a  strpng  mountain-pass  eleven  miles  nearer 
Saltillo,  was  the  most  favourable  point  to  make  a  stand  against  a  force 
so  overwhelming.  He  therefore  felljsack  to  that  place;  and  having 
formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  at  this  moment,  says  Mansfield, 
was  most  critical.  The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  and  even  these  had  been  fdled 
up  by  new  levies.  The  volunteers,  of  which  the  army  was  mainly  com- 
posed, had  received  some  instruction  in  the  regular  duties  of  the  camp, 
but  had  not  attained  (hat  perfection  in  discipUne  which  gives  confidence 
m  military  operations. 

The  army  which  Santa  Anna  at  this  time  commanded,  was  the  finest 
body  of  troops  in  the  nation ;  and  with  a  superiority  of  numbers  exceeding 
four  to  one,  aitd  the  knowledge  that  General  Taylor's  regu'ar  troops  had 
nearly  all  been  withdrawn,  the  Mexican  commander  might  well  feel  con- 
fident of  success.  On  the  22d  of  February— a  day  then  already  memor- 
able in  history — General  Taylor  saw  the  Mexican  army  leave  its  position, 
and  approach  the  mountain-pass  where  he  had  posted  his  little  band.  The 
enemy's  right  was  concentrated  in  columns  of  attack  behind  a  spur  of 
the  mountain,  and  his  riflemen  were  opposite  ours,  firing  across  a  deep 
gully — a  small  unoccupied  eminence  and  mountain-spur  between  them. 
On  our  extreme  left  was  the  3d  Indiana  regiment,  supported  by  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  the  onset  of  the  .morning ; 
next,  the  Illinois  regiment,  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  either  flank  ;  next, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadi^n  of  dragoons ;  next,  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  2d  Kentucky  foot ;  next,  four  companies  of  the  2d 
Illinois  regiment  on  a  spur  of  the  plateau,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
parapet  across  the  road,  behind  which  were  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
two  Cbmpanies  of  the  2d  Illinois  regiment.  The  2d  Indiana  regiment 
was  a  little  to  the  left,  on  an  eminence,  behind  which  was  a  squadron  of 
dragoons ;  and  still  further  to  the  rear,  near  the  rancho  of  Buena  Vista, 
the  l.st  Mississippi  ri  giment,  and  one  piece  of  artillery.    In  the  rear  ol 
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uur  extreme  left,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  were  posted  the  Kentucky 
and  Arkansas  cavalry. 

Wu  niiike  such  extracts  from  General  Taylor's  own  report  of  this  bril- 
liant buttle  as  we  have  room  for,  in  prefert.nco  to  any  aUempt  at  con- 
densing its  details : 

"  Durnig  the  evening  and  night  of  the  aid,  the  enemy  nad  thrown  a 
body  of  light  troops  on  the  mountain  side,  with  the  purpose  of  outflank- 
hig  our  left ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  action  of  the  23d  commenced  at  an 
early  hour.     Our  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Marshall,  who  had  been  rein- 
forced by  three  companies  under  Major  Trail,  second  Illinois  volunteers, 
maintained  their  ground   handsomely  ag,u,..l  a  greatly  superior  force, 
holding  themselves  under  cover,  and  using  their  weapons  with  deadly 
effect.     About  eight  o'clock,  a  strong  demonstration  was  made  against 
the  centre  of  our  position,  a  heavy  column  moving  along  the  road.    This 
force  was  soon  dispersed  by  a  few  rapid  and  well-directed  shots  from 
Captain  Washington's  battery.     In  the  mean  lime  the  enemy  was  con- 
centrating a  large  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  under  cover  of  the  ridgea, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  forcing  our  left,  which  was  posted  on  an 
exieiisivo  plateau.      The  second  Ii-Jiana  and  second  Illinois  regiments 
formed  this  part  of  our  line,  the  fonier  covering  three  pieces  of  light 
artillery,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  O'Br' du  ;   Hrigadier-general  Lane 
being  in  the  immediate   command.     In  jrder  to  bring  his  men  within 
efl'ective  range.  General  Lane  ordered  the  artillery  and  second  Indiana 
regiment  forward.     The   artillery  advanced  within  musket-range  of  a 
heavy  body  of  Mexican  infantry,  and  was  served  against  it  with  great 
efl'ect,  but  without  being  able  to  check  its  advance.     The  infantry  ordered 
to  its  support  had  fallen  back  in  disorder,  being  exposed,  as  well  as  the 
battery,  not  only  to  a  severe  fire  of  small-arms  from  the  front,  but  also  to 
a  murderous  cross-fire  of  grape  and  canister,  from  a  Mexican  battery  on 
the  left.     Captain  O'Brien  found  it  impossible  to  retain  his  position  with- 
out support,  but  was  only  able  to  withdraw  two  of  his  pieces,  all  the 
horses  and  cannoniers  of  the  third  piece  Meing  killed  or  disableu.     The 
second  Indiana  regiment,  which  had  fallen  back  as  stated,  could  not  be 
rallied,  and  took  no  farther  part  in  the  action,  except  a  handful  of  men, 
who,  under  its  gallant  colonel,  Bowles,  jc-ined  the  Mississippi  regiment, 
and  did  good  service,  and  those  fugitives  wh  >,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day, 
assi.sled  in  defending  the  train  and  depot  at  Buena  Vista.    This  portion  of 
our  line  having  given  way,  and  the  ennr.y  appearing  in  overwhelming 
force  against  our  left  flank,  the  light  troops  which  lad  rendered  such  good 
service  on  the  mountain  were  compelled  to  witht'raw,  which  they  did, 
for  the  most  part,  in  good  order.     Many,  however,  were  not  rallied  until 
they  reached  the  depot  at  Buena  Vista,  to  the  defence  of  which  they  after- 
wards contributed. 

"Colonel  Bissell's  regiment  (second  Illinois),  which  had  been  joined 
by  a  section  of  Captain  Sherman's  battery,  had  become  completely  out- 
flanked, and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  being  entirely  unsupported.  The 
enemy  was  now  pouring  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry  along  the  I  tso 
of  the  mountain  on  our  left,  and  was  gaining  our  rear  in  great  force.  At 
this  moment  I  arrived  upon  the  field.  The  Mississippi  regiment  had  been 
directed  to  the  left  before  reaching  the  position,  and  immediately  came 
into  action  against  the  Mexican  infantry  which  had  turned  our  flank.  The 
second  Kentucky  regiment,  and  a  section  of  artillery  under  Captain  Bragg, 
had  previously  been  ordered  from  the  right  to  reinforce  our  left,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  most  opportune  moment.  That  regiment,  and  a  portion  of  the 
first  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Hardin,  gallantly  drove  the  enemy,  and  reco- 
vered c  o'  ion  of  the  ground  we  had  lost.  The  I'lateries  of  Captains 
Sherniap  ;\iij  Br^»gg  were  in  posMon  on  the  plateau,  and  did  much  execu- 
tion, not  only  in  front,  but  particularly  upon  the  masses  which  had  gained 
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our  roar.  Diiicoveriiig  that  the  enemy  wns  heavily  pressing  upon  the 
Mississippi  regime.U,  the  third  Indiana  regiment,  unuer  Colonel  I<ane, 
was  despatched  to  strengthen  that  part  0**  our  line  which  formed  a 
crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  first  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  tune 
Lieutenant  Kiiburn,  with  a  piece  of  (Captain  Dragg's  battery,  was  direct- 
ed to  support  the  infanii.'  there  engaged.  Tin;  action  was  for  a  long 
time  warmly  sustui.ed  at  that  point — the  enemy  making  Heveral  efTorts 
both  with  infantry  and  cavalry  against  our  line,  and  being  always  re- 
pulsed with  hcjvy  loss.  I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry,  and  (Captain 
Pike's  sqiMidron  of  Arkansas  horse  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieut.-col. 
May,  with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  column,  still  advancing 
to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done  in  conjunc- 
tion w  :^i  the  Kentucky  and  Arkan.sai>  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Manhall 
and  Y'jII. 

"  111  the  mean  time  our  left,  which  wms  still  strongly  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  detachment  of  Captain 
Uragg's  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Sherman's  batteries  to  that  quarter. 
The  concentration  of  artillery-fire  upon  the  ma.sses  of  the  enemy  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  aet^mincd  resistance  oflfered  by  the 
two  regiments  opposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  in  their  ranks,  and 
dome  of  the  corps  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  line  of 
battle.  The  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons,  undet  Lieutenant  Rucker, 
was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  wnich  these  retreating  corps  were 
endeavouring  to  cross,  in  orde;  lo  charge  and  disperse  them.  The  squad- 
ron proceeded  to  the  point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish  the  object, 
being  exi)osed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  those  corps.  While  the  squadron  was  detached  on  this  service, 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to  concentrate  on  our  extreme 
left,  apparently  with  the  view  of  leaking  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista,  where  our  train  and  baggage  were  deposited.  Li^iU. -colonel 
May  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point,  with  two  pieces  of  Captain 
Sherman's  battery  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and 
Gorman's  commands,  had  been  to  some  extent  organized  under  the  advice 
of  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Mor- 
rison, volunteer  staff,  and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before 
our  cavalry  had  reached  the  hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  had  made  its 
attack  ;  having  been  handsomely  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
cavalry,  under  Colonels  i  larshall  and  Yell.  The  Mexican  column  imme- 
diately divided,  ono  portion  sweeping  by  the  depot,  where  it  received  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  force  wliich  had  collected  there,  and  then  gain- 
ing the  mountain  opposite,  under  a  fire  from  Lieutenant  Reynolds'  sec- 
tion, the  remaining  portion  regaining  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our 
left.  In  the  charge  at  Buena  Vista,  Colonel  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment ;  we  also  lost  Adjutant  Vaughan,  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry, 
a  young  officer  of  much  promise.  Lieut. -colonel  May,  who  had  been  re- 
joined by  the  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons  and  by  portions  of  the  Ark- 
ansas and  Indiana  troops,  under  Lieut.-coJonel  Roane  and  Major  Gorman, 
now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  holding  in  check  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  gorges 
and  ravines,  our  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execution. 

"  The  position  of  that  porti  .  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained 
our  rear  was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  could 
regain  the  main  body. 

"  During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  General  Miuon  had  ascended  the  ele 
valed  plain  above  Saltillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  field 
of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several  of  our  men.     Approaching  the 
town,  they  w  .re  fired  upon  by  Captain  Webster,  from  the  redoubt  occii- 
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pied  by  hh  company,  and  thrn  mnved  olT  towards  the  eaatern  tide  of  Xha 
viilluy,  uiid  obliquely  towardti  Uuvtia  Vhtn.  At  thin  time,  ('nptam  Hhovei 
moved  rapidly  fcirward  with  his  pifico,  8iip()ort«d  by  n  miscellanea  is  com- 
mand of  nioiintfd  vohinteerN,  antl  flrud  svvoral  shots  at  the  cavalry  with 
l{r«<iil  clTfct  They  wore  driven  into  the  ravines  which  load  to  the  lower 
viilU'y,  cioMoiy  pursued  by  ("antain  Shover,  who  was  farther  supported  by 
ii  piucc  of  Captain  Webster's  natlcry,  under  Lieutenant  Donaldson,  which 
had  advanced  from  the  redoubt,  supported  by  Captain  Wheeler's  company 
of  IllinoiH  "olunteors.  The  enemy  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  charge  the 
;ir(iliury,  bi..  was  finally  driven  back  in  a  confused  mass,  and  did  not 
ii({ain  a|)poar  upon  the  plain. 

"  In  the  moan  time,  the  firing  had  partially  ceased  upon  the  principal 
fitld.  The  enemy  seemed  to  confine  his  elTorts  to  the  protection  of  his 
artillery,  and  I  had  left  the  plateau  for  u  moment,  when  I  was  recalled 
thiilier  by  a  very  heavy  musketry  fire.  On  regaining  that  position,  I  dis- 
covered that  our  infantry  (Illinois  and  second  Kentucky)  had  engaged  a 
greatly  superior  force  of  the  enemy — evidently  his  reserve— and  that 
they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  moment  was  most  critical. 
Captain  O'Brien,  with  two  pieces,  had  sustained  this  heavy  charge  to  tho 
lust,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  his  guns  on  the  field — his  in/antry 
support  being  entirely  routed.  Captain  Bragg,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
itio  left,  was  ordered  at  once  into  battery.  Without  any  infantry  to  sup- 
port him,  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  guns,  this  ofRcer  came 
rapidly  into  action,  the  Mexican  line  being  but  a  few  yards  from  the  muz- 
zle of  his  pie«es.  The  first  discharge  of  canister  caii-sed  the  enemy  to 
hesitate ;  the  second  and  third  drove  nim  back  in  disorder,  and  saved  the 
day.  The  second  Kentucky  regiment,  which  had  advanced  beyond  sup- 
uorting  distance  in  this  affair,  was  driven  back  and  closely  pressed  by  the 
inemy's  cavalry.  Taking  a  ravine  which  led  in  the  direction  of  Captain 
Washington's  battery,  their  pursuers  became  exposed  to  his  fire,  whiuh 
soon  checked  and  drove  them  back  with  loss.  In  the  mean  time  the  rest 
of  our  artillery  had  taken  position  on  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  thirri  Indiana  regiments,  the  former  of  which  had  reached  the 
ground  in  time  to  pour  a  fire  into  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
contribute  to  his  repulse. 

"In  this  last  conflict  we  had  the  misfortune  to  suffer  a  very  heavy  loss. 
Colonel  Hardin,  first  Illinois,  and  Colonel  McKee  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Clay,  second  Kentucky  regiment,  fell  at  this  time,  while  gallantly  leading 
their  commands. 

"  No  farther  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  force  our  position,  and 
the  approach  of  night  gave  an  opportunity  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
wounded,  and  also  to  refresh  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  exhausted  by 
incessant  watchfulness  and  combat.  Though  the  night  was  severely 
cold,  the  troops  were  compelled  for  the  most  to  bivouac  without  fires, 
expecting  that  morning  would  renew  the  conflict.  Seven  fresh  companies 
were  drawn  from  the  town,  and  Brigadier-general  Marshall,  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  four  heavy  guns,  under  Captain 
Prentiss,  first  artillery,  was  near  at  hand,  when  it  was  discovered  that  tlie 
enemy  had  abandoned  his  position  during  the  night.  Our  scouts  soon 
ascertained  tha^  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Agua  Nueva.  The  great  dis- 
parity of  numbers,  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  troops,  rendered  it  inexpe- 
dient and  hazardous  to  attempt  pursuit." 

The  entire  American  force  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  officers,  and  four  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men — all  volunteers,  except  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
and  three  batteries  of  light  artillery.  The  strength  of  the  Mexican  army, 
as  stated  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  was  twenty  thousand.  The  Americana 
\oiit  in  this  engagement  267  killed,  456  wounded,  and  23  missing.     The 
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lowest  estimate  of  the  Mexicans,  in  killed  and  wuunded,  was  from  filteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand. 

'I  iiti  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  tho  United  States  with  ihe 
wildest  entliusiasm,  and  its  efft'ct  was  to  virtually  close  the  war  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  shatter  the  Mexican  force  as  well  as  weaken  its  self- 
confidence  in  a  degree  that  it  never  recovered. 

Our  narrative  now  brings  us  to  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and  its 
movements.  Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  the  Rio  Grande,  Ge- 
neral Scolt  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  the  Island  of  Lobos,  m 
miles  north  and  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  whole  force  was  embarked 
on  transports  and  conveyed  to  Antonio  Lizardo.  On  the  7th  of  March 
General  Scott,  accompanied  by  Commodore  Connor,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  selected  the  shore  west  of  the  Island  of  SacriHcios  as  the  best 
landing-place.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  whole  armament  set  sail- 
General  Scolt  in  the  ste-imship  Massachusetts  leading  tiie  van.  The 
landing  was  commenced  a  little  before  sunset,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
every  soldier  was  safely  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  oppo- 
sition. It  is  true  that  the  guns  of  the  distant  castle  kept  up  a  continual 
firing  which  did  no  damage,  and  that  immediately  upon  landing,  a  scries 
of  skirmishes  took  place  which  were  kept  up  until  the  final  capture  ol 
the  city. 

On  the  IsJth  of  March  the  American  army  had  taken  up  its  positions, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  2'2d  a  series  of  the  severest  and  most  arduous 
Jabours  was  kept  up  in  regularly  investing  the  city,  transporting  equip- 
ments, provisions,  artillery,  ammuniiioii,  &c.,  &c.,  and  getting  liie  heavy 
ordnance  and  mortars  on  shore.  On  the  aad  General  Scott  summoned 
the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surreiuier  the  city.  The  governor,  who 
construed  the  summons  as  including  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'UUoa,  as 
well  as  the  city,  declined ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  flag,  tho  mortar- 
battery  opened  its  fire  on  the  city,  and  kept  it  up  through  the  dny  and 
night.  On  the  24th  the  twenty-four  pounders  and  Paixhan  guns  were 
ready  to  join  their  voices,  and  on  the  25th  the  whole  battery  was  m 
terrible  play,  both  from  land  and  sea.  The  scene  was  a  terrific  one. 
A  writer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  thus  describes  it .  "  The  darkness  of  the 
night  was  illuminated  by  the  blazing  shells  circling  through  the  air.  The 
roar  of  artillery  and  the  heavy  fall  of  descending  shot  were  heard  through 
ihe  streets  of  the  besieged  city.  The  roofs  of  buildings  were  on  fire. 
The  domes  of  churches  reverberated  with  fearful  explosions.  The  sea 
was  reddened  with  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  re- 
turned from  its  heavy  batteries  the  fire,  the  light,  the  smoke,  the  noise 
of  battle." 

On  the  evening  of  th^  S5th  the  European  consuls  in  Vera  Cruz  sent  a 
memorial  to  General  Scott,  representing  that  the  batteries  had  had  a 
terrible  effect  upon  the  city,  and  requesting  a  truce  that  they  and  the 
women  and  children  of  the  city  sliould  have  permission  to  retire.  To 
this  the  general  replied  that  a  truce  could  only  be  granted  on  application 
of  the  govertior,  with  a  view  to  a  surrender:  that  he  had  up  to  tjic  Sid 
kept  open  his  offer  of  safeguard  to  the  consuls  and  all  neutral  persoi's 
who  chose  to  retire,  which  had  not  been  availed  of;  and  that  all  the 
consequent  circumstances  had  been  considered  and  decided  upon  before 
the  commencement  of  the  bombardment.  Early  the  next  morniii|r  Gen- 
eral Landero,  upon  whom  Governor  Morales  had  devolved  the  coinman  1. 
sent  in  overtures  of  surrender,  .ii.o,  late  in  the  night  of  the  27th,  llm 
articles  cf  capitulation  were  signed  and  exchanged.  On  the  2'Jili  tlie 
official  dispatch  of  General  vScolt  announced  the  capitulation  of  tlie  cily, 
and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  was  floating  over  the  city  and 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa.  The  entire  period  from  the  first  inveslmciii 
of  the  city  to  its  capitulation  was  fifteen  days.     The  city  suffered  teJTiblv 
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from  the  bombardment— many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  parts  of  th« 
town  were  in  ruins.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  whole  sieg« 
was  but  two  officers  and  a  few  soldiers. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  wai 
came  into  possession  of  the  United  States ;  five  thousand  prisoners  sur- 
rendered on  parole ;  about  five  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  our 
nands ;  and  the  principal  seaport  and  defence  of  Mexico  was  surmounted 
by  the  American  flag. 

The  march  upon  the  city  of  Mexico  commenced  ten  days  after  the  sur- 
render  of  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  departure  of  General  Twiggs  with  his  division 
on  the  road  to  Jalapa,  followed  closely  by  others.  They  reached  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  in  about  three  days,  wher^j  it  was  ascertained  that  Santa 
Anna  occupied  the  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  en- 
trenched in  natural  and  apparently  impregnable  defences,  at  the  summit 
of  almost  inaccesdible  mountains.  On  the  12th  General  Twiggs  made  a 
reconnaisance,  and  determined  on  an  attack  the  next  morning.  General 
Patterson  with  his  volunteers  having  arrived  during  the  night,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  General  Scott.  The  commander-in-chief,  on 
his  arrival,  made  a  new  reconnaisance,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  post 
could  not  be  attacked  in  front  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  A  road  was 
therefore  c  ,  to  the  right  of  the  American  army,  bnt  to  the  left  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  which  wound  round  tlie  base  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  reunited  with 
the  Jalapa  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mexicans — thus  enabling  the 
Americans,  while  the  enemy  was  expecting  them  in  front,  to  attack  him 
in  the  rear.  For  three  days  the  work  of  making  tiiis  road  went  on  undis- 
covered by  the  enemy ;  but  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  they  began  to  fire 
grape  upon  the  workmen,  and  General  Twiggs  was  despatched  to  storm 
the  hill  below  Cerro  Gordo  and  above  the  new  road,  which,  of  course,  was 
successfully  accomplished.  On  the  17th  Scott  issued  his  celebrated  order, 
detailing  wiiu  ;  ophetic  accuracy  the  movements  of  the  followiiuj  day. 
This  remarkable  order  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  an  evidence  of  ilie  per- 
fection and  mathematical  precision  to  which  the  art  of  killing  people  \vds 
been  reduced : 

Headquarters  of  the  Armv,        ) 
P/an  del  Rio,  April  17,  1347   i 

The  enemy's  whole  line  of  entrenchments  and  batteries  will  be  attacked 
in  front,  and  at  the  san  e  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to- morrow — proba- 
bly before  ten  o'clock,  a.  m 

The  second  (Twiggs')  division  of  regulars  is  already  advanced  within 
easy  turning  distance  towards  the  enemy's  left.  That  division  has  in- 
structions to  move  forward  before  daylight  to-morrow,  and  take  up  a  po- 
sition across  the  national  road  in  the  enemy's  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  retreat 
towards  Jalapa.  It  may  be  reinforced  to-day,  if  unexpectedly  attacked 
ill  force,  by  regiments — one  or  two  taken  from  Shields'  brigade  of  volun- 
teers. If  not,  the  two  volunteer  regiments  will  march  for  that  purpose  at 
daylight  to-morrow  morning,  under  Brigadier-general  Shields,  who  will 
report  to  Brigadier-general  Twiggs,  on  getting  up  with  him,  or  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  if  he  be  in  advance. 

The  remaining  regiment  of  that  voUinteor  brigade  will  receive  instruc- 
tions in  the  course  of  this  day. 

The  first  division  of  regulars  (Worth's) '  /ill  follow  the  movement  against 
the  enemy's  left  at  sunrise  to-morrow  inorning. 

As  already  arranged,  Brigadier-gener.il  Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at 
six  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  along  the  route  ht;  has  ci<refully  reconnoi- 
tred, and  stand  ready  as  soon  as  he  hears  the  report  of  aims  on  our  rig:ht, 
or  sooner  if  circumstances  should  favor  him,  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line 
of  batteries  at  such  point — the  nearer  the  river  tiie  better — as  he  may  so- 
led.   Once  in  the  rear  of  that  line,  he  will  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  or  both, 
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and  aitiick  the  batteries  in  reverse;  or,  if  abandoned,  he  will  pursue  the 
enemy  with  vigour  until  further  orders. 

Wall's  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve  on  the  na- 
tional road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  raiiRo  of  tiie  enemy's  batteries.  They 
will  take  up  that  position  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy's  batteries  being  carried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions  and 
corps  will  pursue  with  vigour. 

This  pursuit  may  bo  continued  many  miles,  until  stopped  by  darkness 
or  fortified  positions  towards  Jalapa.  Consequently,  the  body  of  the  army 
will  not  return  to  this  encampment,  but  be  followed  to-morrow  afternoon 
or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  several  corps! 
For,  this  purpose,  the  feebler  officers  and  men  of  each  corps  will  be  left  to 
guard  its  camp  and  effects,  and  to  load  up  the  latter  in  the  wagons  of  the 
corps.  A  commander  of  the  present  encampment  will  be  designated  in 
the  course  of  this  day. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  enemy's  works  have  been  carried 
or  that  the  general  pursuit  has  been  commenced,  one  wagon  for  each  regj.' 
ment  and  one  for  the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  to  receive,  under 
the  directions  of  medical  officers,  the  wounded  and  disabled,  who  will  be 
brought  back  to  this  place  for  treatment  in  general  hospital. 

The  surgeon-general  will  organize  this  important  service  and  designate 
that  hospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  to  be  left  at  it. 

Every  man  who  marches  out  to  attack  or  pursue  the  enemy,  will  take 
the  usual  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  subsistence  for  at  least  two 
days. 

By  command  of  Major-gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  General. 

Every  point  of  this  order  was  realized  by  the  event,  excepting  that 
General  Pillow's  brigade  was  repulsed,  and  the  batteries  which  he  had 
been  directed  to  take  were  captured  by  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army, 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  iso  admirably  considered  and  planneu  had  been 
the  whole  battle  beforenand,  that  this  order  may  bo  now  takf^n  as  a  history 
of  the  engagement.  Early  in  the  morning  the  battery  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  was  taken  by  Twiggs  and  Harney, 
whose  men  were  absolutely  obliged  to  climb  its  precipitous  sides,  while 
the  batteries  which  crowned  its  summit  were  pouring  down  upon  them 
their  deadly  plunging  fire.  The  Mexican  General  Vasquez,  was  killed  in 
the  fort,  and  the  American  flag  planted  on  the  battlements.  Santa  Anna, 
Almonte,  and  eighi  thousand  Mexican  soldiers  fled  before  Shields  and  his 
gallant  volunteers ;  while  Pillow  kept  T  r.  Vega  employed  until  Cerro 
Gordo  fell — when  he  and  three  thousnad  men  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.  The  flying  Mexicans  were  hotly  pursued  by  Twiggs,  Harney, 
and  the  division  of  Shields — that  bravo  officer  himself  havi;?g  been  shot 
through  the  lun^c  •  and  the  reserve  division  of  Gen.  Worth,  coming  up, 
joined  in  the  chase,  which  continued  until  Jalapa  appeared  in  sight.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  battle  was  three  thousand  prisoners ;  forty-three 
pieces  of  bronze  Sevi.le  artillery ;  five  thousand  stand  of  arins :  five 
generals ;  and  the  munitions  and  materials  of  an  army.  Our  loss  in  this 
battle,  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ,  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  threp  hundred  and  fifty. 

From  Cerro  v.Jordo  the  main  army  kept  its  way  to  Jalapa,  which  city  it 
entered  on  the  19th.  La  Hoya  was  abandoned  without  opposition;  uiid 
the  strong  castle  and  town  of  Perote  were  occupied  by  our  troops  on  ihe 
22d  of  April,  At  I  erote  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  eleven 
thousand  cannon-balls,  fourteen  thousand  bombs,  and  five  hundred  mus 
kets  fell  into  our  hands.  On  tiie  15th  of  .May  the  city  of  Puebla  was 
occupied  by  the  force  of  General  Worth.     All  tiiis  was  accomplished  in 
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about  two  months ;  and  ttms  (at  the  campaign  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record. 

The  whole  effective  marching  force  of  the  American  army  when  it  en- 
lere  Puebla  was  about  four  thousand  men ;  yet  with  this  utterly  insuffi 
cienv  orce  General  Scott  might  have  determined  to  push  on  toward  ih« 
city  of  Mexico,  but  was  detained  at  Puebla  by  the  arrival  there,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  of  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  who  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  president  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mexican  government. 
Here  the  army  rested  and  perfected  its  discipline — waiting  on  the  one  side 
for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  on  the  other  to  see  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Trist.  After  long  delay,  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Trist 
were  rejected ;  and  General  Scott,  having  been  reinforced  by  General 
Cadwailader  with  1400  men,  General  Pillow  with  1000,  and  General  Pierce 
with  2300,  found  himself  about  to  march  on  the  city  of  Mejrtco  with  an 
army  numbering  under  eleven  thousand. men,  composed  as  follows : 


Scott's  force  at  Puebla, 

Cadwallader's  brigade, 

Pillow's  do., 

Pierce's  corps. 

Garrison  of  Puebla,  under  Col.  Childs, 

Total  arrived  at  Puebla, 
Deduct  garrison  at  Puebla,  and  sick  in  hospitals. 


7,000 
1,400 
1,800 
2,400 
1,400 

14,009 
3,261 


Total  force  marched  from  Puebla,  10,748 

With  this  force,  on  the  7th  of  August,  the  march  for  Mexico  was  com- 
menced, the  army  being  arranged  in  four  divisions,  under  Generals  Worth, 
Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  Quitman,  and  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Colonel  Harney. 
On  the  lOth  the  division  of  Twiggs  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
iind  on  the  llth  reached  Ayotla,  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co, where  it  rested  for  the  other  divisions  to  come  up.  The  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco  was  directly  in  front ;  at  the  lower  end,  half  way  between  Ayotla 
and  Mexico,  was  El  Penon,  a  fortified  mountain ;  diieclly  west  of  this, 
and  five  miles  south  of  Mexico,  was  Mexicalcingo,  another  fortified  point. 
West  and  south  of  Ayotla  lay  the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  XL^chimilco;  and 
west  of  these,  at  right  angles  with  the  national  ro :..  ran  the  road 
to  Acapulco,  leading  from  Mexico  to  the  Pacifjc.  On  liiis  road  is  San 
Augustine,  which  subsequently  became  the  general  depot  of  our  army; 
and  between  San  Augustine  and  3xico,  and  near  the  Acapulco  road,  lie 
San  Antonio,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco. 

On  surveying  the  ground  in  front,  it  appeared  perfectly  evident  that 
Santa  Anna  had  made  the  best  possible  use  of  tlie  Jefences,  natural  and 
artificial,  of  the  city,  and  that  the  capture  of  El  Penon  and  Mexicalcingo, 
which  were  only  the  beginning  of  these  defences,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  tremendous  loss  of  life,  which  must  so  weaken  our 
army  as  to  render  the  result  of  the  general  battle  uncertain.  The  great 
idea  of  Scott  therefore — following  out  the  system  upon  which  the  cam- 
paign had  thus  far  been  carried  on— was  to  avoid  the  straightforward  route 
to  the  city,  rum  the  entire  defences  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction,  and 
approach  Mt  Kico  from  the  west  or  southwest.  By  a  series  of  the  strictest 
reconnaissancts  it  was  discovered  that  a  passage  existed  south  of  Lake 
Chalco.  by  which  the  army  could  place  itself  in  a  position  to  advance  upon 
the  i;ity  by  the  Acapulco  road.  In  obedience  to  this  plan  the  army  was 
at  once  put  in  motion ;  and  on  the  16th  General  Worth's  division  reached 
San  Augustine,  closely  followed  by  the  others,  without  having  been  seri- 
ously molested;  and  on  the  IS'.h  the  whole  army  was  ready  for  the  attack 
The  defences  of  Mexico  were  very  strong,  both  exterior  and  interior 
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For  the  former  there  was  h  line  of  fnrts  and  fortified  eminences,  the 
strongest  of  which  was  VA  Penon.  It  contained  fifiy-ono  guns,  wiili  jr. 
fantry  breastworks,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  connecting  the 
marshes  and  the  waters  about  it.  Next  came  Mcxicalcingn,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Lake  Xochimilco,  and  commanding  a  narrow  causeway  to  the  city. 
The  next  was  the  bridge  of  Churubusco,  a  l^te  du  pont  at  the  crossing  of 
a  canal,  and  on  the  Acapulco  road.  Then,  to  the  west,  and  in  front,  was. 
the  hill  of  Contreras,  like  the  others  thoroughly  armed.  Still  nearer  tc, 
the  city  was  the  hill  of  Chepnltepec,  on  which  was  the  Military  College— 
a  very  strong  position,  and  well  fortified.  The  ground  around  the  city 
and  between  this  complete  semicircle  of  fortifications,  was  either  marsliv 
or  covered  with  volcanic  fragments,  sharp  and  angular,  and  almost  iui- 
passable,  even  for  footmen.  Behind  these  exterior  forts  was  General 
Valencia  with  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Mexico. 

The  interior  line  of  defences  consisted  of  the  forts  and  canals  of  the 
city  itself.  The  city  was  only  accessible  by  causeways,  and  every  gale- 
way  was  defended  by  garilas,  or  small  forts,  to  the  number  of  eight 
mounted  with  a  large  number  of  cannon. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  following  was  the  position  of  ths 
two  armies :  Worth's  division  had,  during  the  day,  advanced  from  San 
Augustine  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonia,  whose  batteries  were  brought 
to  bear  on  his  troops,  and  the  first  shot  killed  Captain  Thornton,  a  brave 
but  unfortunate  officer  of  the  2d  dragoons.  The  cavalry  had  been  thrown 
in  front  to  reconnoitre.  The  village  proved  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  u 
bold  reconnaissance,  made  by  Capt.iin  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  accompa- 
nied by  Lieutenants  Stevens  and  Tower,  determined  that  this  point  couU 
only  be  approached  by  the  front,  over  a  narrow  causeway  of  great  length, 
flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great  depth.  Worth  was  ordered  not  to  at- 
tack, but  to  threaten  and  mask  the  place.  On  the  left  of  the  road  here, 
extending  west,  was  an  immense  field  of  volcanic  rocks  and  lava,  called 
pedregal,  and  on  the  east  it  was  wet  and  boggy.  This  pcdregal  was  thrown 
up  in  sharp  rocks  and  broken  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Mexican 
officers  supposed  it  to  be  impassable.  It  extended  to  the  mountains,  five 
miles  to  the  left.  That  night  Worth  made  tlio  headquarters  of  his  division 
at  a  hacienda  on  the  road,  near  Antonia,  and  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
guns. 

On  the  same 
in  sight  of 
near. 

On  the  same  evening  (the  18th)  General  Valencia,  whose  division  had 
previously  been  held  li;ihle  to  march  to  any  point,  and  whose  troops  were 
called  "  the  flower''  of  the  Mexican  army,  occupied  the  fortified  intrench- 
ments  at  the  heights  of  Contreras,  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
San  Augustine.  At  the  same  time  (evening  of  the  18th),  General  Rincun 
took  command  at  Churubusco,  whose  fortifications  were  not  thop  com- 
pleted, but  to  finish  which  he  immediately  addressed  himself.  The  gar 
rison  of  that  post  appears  to  have  been  composed,  according  to  the  official 
report,  of  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  called  Independencia  and  Eravo^ 
which  were  subsequently  reinforced  (19th  and  20ih)  by  diflferent  batteries 
of  artillery. 

At  San  Antonia  was  posted  another  Mexican  division,  reinforced  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  by  the  battalions  of  Hidalgo  and  Viclona.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Contreras  and  San  Angel  were  other  divioions  of  the 
enemy  under  Santa  Anna. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  on  the  night  of  the  18th 
of  August.  General  Scott's  headquarters  were  at  San  Augustine.  The 
pass  of  San  Antonia,  in  front,  being  strong  and  on  a  narrow  causeway,  the 
nlan  of  attack  adopted  seems  to  have  been  this — to  turn  Antonia  by  taking 


iame  night  the  division  of  Twiggs  slept  in.  a  little  village 
Worth's  corps.     The  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were 
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tne  fort  at  Contreras,  and  thus  be  able  to  march  round  San  Antonia ;  or, 
rather,  to  gain  Coyhoacan  on  the  San  Angel,  in  the  rear  of  San  Antonia, 
and  which  was  also  but  one  mile  from  CSurubusco.  To  do  this,  however, 
required  that  a  new  road  should  be  cut  for  artillery  from  San  Augustine  to 
Contreras,  and  that,  when  there,  that  position,  strongly  defended  by  artil- 
lery, should  be  stornjed  and  titkcn.  This  was  the  plan  now  d«'.  ised  by  the 
American  general,  and  to  be  inuncdiately  executed  by  the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19lh,  all  was  animation  in  both  armies.  General 
Valencia  was  strongly  posted  at  Contreras  ;  Rincon  was  busy  increasing 
the  fortifications  at  Churubusco  ;  'Santa  Anna  was  reinforcii'g'  both  Anto- 
nia and  Contreras,  with  bodies  of  troops  drawn  from  the  city  .and  General 
Scott,  having  made  a  new  reconnaissance  to  the  left  by  Captain  Lee,  with 
Lieutenants  Beauregard  and  Tower,  now  detached  Pillow's  division 
on  the  contemplated  route  to  make  a  practicable  road  for  heavy  artillery. 
At  four  P.M.  General  Scott  took  position  on  one  of  the  eminences  in 
front  of  Contreras,  and  found  the  brigades  of  P.  F.  Smith  and  Riley 
(Twiggs's  division),  supported  by  those  of  Pierce  and  Cadwallader  (Pil- 
low's division),  picking  their  way  over  the  broken  ground  in  the  enemy's 
front,  and  extending  themselves  towards  the  road  which  leads  to  the  city. 
With  great  difficulty  Captain  Magrudcr's  battery  of  twelve  and  six-pound- 
ers, and  Lieutenant  Callender's  battery  of  mountain  howitzers  and  rock- 
ets, had  been  advanced  to  within  range  -of  the  intrenchments.  "  The 
ground,"  says  an  officer,  "  was  the  worst  possible  for  artillery  ;  covered 
with  rocks,  large  and  small,  prickly-pear  and  cactus ;  intersected  by  ditches 
filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  maguey  plant,  itself  imperviable  to  cavalry ; 
iind  with  patches  of  corn,  which  concealed  the  enemy's  skirmishers  while 
it  impeded  our  passage.  The  artillery  advanced  but  slowly  under  a  most 
murderous  fire  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot,  until  it  got  into  posi- 
tion." 

Our  artillerymen  could  get  but  three  pieces  in  battery,  while  the  enemy 
had  twenty-two,  which,  being  mostly  heavy,  rendered  our  fire  nugatory. 
"  For  two  hours,"  says  the  same  officer,  "  our  troops  stood  the  storm  of 
iron  and  leid  which  hailed  upon  them,  unmoved.  At  every  discharge  they 
laid  flat  down  to  avoid  the  storm,  and  then  sprung  up  to  serve  the  guns. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  two  of  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  we  (the 
rifles)  badly  hurt ;  thirteen  of  the  horses  were  killed  and  disabled,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  cannoniers  killed  and  wounded.  The  troops  were  then  re- 
called." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mexican  lancers  lad  been  repeatedly  repulsed. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  Riley's  brigade  sustained  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
were  engaged  in  skirmishing.  This  action  lasted  for  about  three  hours, 
during  which  time  our  troops  maintained  themselves  under  a  heavy  and 
severe  fire,  and  successfully  resisted  the  charges  of  large  columns  of 
cavalry. 

The  day  of  the  19th,  however,  closed  without  any  decisive  results.  The 
infantry,  unsustained  by  either  cavalry  or  artillery,  could  not  charge  in 
columns  without  being  mowed  down  by  the  Mexican  batteries,  nor  in  line 
without  being  successfully  assailed  by  the  Mexican  cavalry.  To  cut  off 
the  'iclion  of  further  reinforcements  from  the  capital  (which  till  now  ar- 
rivto.  it  will),  the  general-in  chief  determined  to  occupy  the  hamlet  and 
church  of  Contreras,  on  the  road  leading  from  the  capital  to  Valencia's 
camp.  Cddwallader's  brigade,  already  advanced  in  that  direction,  had  ta 
ken  position,  and  needed  assistance.  The  14th  regiment  of  infantry.  Col 
onel  Morgan,  was  then  ordered  by  Scott  to  occupy  the  hamlet,  and  a  fev» 
minutes  later  they  were  followed  by  the  New  York  and  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  composing  the  brigade  of  General  Shields.  These  troops 
made  their  way  through  a  dense  forest  to  the  left  of  the  road  at  Contreras 
(east  side),  and  in  the  night  took  post  in  the  hamlet  on  the  road.     In  the 
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mean  time,  the  brigades  of  Smith  and  Riley  had  advanced  Ptill  rurther,  an 
taken  post  in  rear  and  flank  of  the  enemy's  post  at  Contre  'as. 

It  was  determined  by  Scott  to  make  a  diversion  in  t  ae  morning,  or 
earlier,  if  practicable,  in  front  of  Fort  Contreras,  while  (he  brigades  uf 
Smith  and  Riley  should  attack,  and  Shields  should  cut  off  the  advance  of 
reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  through  the  hamlet  on  the 
road.    This  purpose  was  carried  out. 

The  darkness  and  heavy  ruin  impeded  the  troops,  and  rendered  the. 
transmission  of  orders  so  difHcuIt,  that  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  which 
had  been  planned  for  the  dawn  of  day,  did  not  commence  till  a  later  hour. 
About  four  o'clock  the  troops  of  Riley  and  Smith,  which  had  occupied  the 
hamlet  and  road  during  the  night,  dcflled  into  their  position  in  rear  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  ravine  covered  by  orchards  and  corn-fields.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  facilitated  this  operation.  The  batteries  and  intrenched  camp 
of  Valencia  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  the  east  or  south-east,  ho 
as  to  command  the  road,  it  being  the  great  object  to  defend  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  city.  The  volcanic  and  rocky  formation  here  made 
several  little  eminences,  with  ravines  between.  In  this  instance  there 
were  other  eminences  in  the  rear  still  higher  The  brigade  of  Riley 
passed  through  an  orchard  into  the  ravine  b'^hi^K!  Valencia,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  Valencia's  corps,  and  yet  occupy  a  position  near  to  him, 
in  his  rear.  The  brigade  of  Smith  followed.  That  of  Cadwallader  had 
already  taken  position  in  rear  of  these,  as  a  support,  whiio  Shields'  was 
held  in  reserve — taking  the  place  of  Smith's  men,  in  the  \  illage  of  Con- 
treras, and  undertaking  to  hold  that  against  the  appro;!ch  of  the  Mexican 
main  army  from  the  city,  or,  in  case  Valencia  was  defeated,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  the  city.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  the  13th  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Morgan. 

At  six  A.  M.  the  arrangements  for  battle  vrere  all  made.  When  the 
word  was  given,  our  men  sprang  up  in  rear  and  on  both  flanks  of  the 
astonished  Mexicans  ;  rushed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dashed  pell- 
mell  into  the  intrenchments !  Nothing  could  resist  them  :  the  batteries 
were  taken ;  the  army  of  Valencia  driven  out  in  utter  rout,  and  its  flying 
remnants  pursued  on  the  road  to  Mexico !  So  admirable  were  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  so  impulsively  energetic,  that  the  battle  was  ended  almost  ns 
soon  as  begun.  The  actual  conflict  lasted  but  seventeen  minutes!  The 
pursuit  was  for  hours.    The  results  were  gigantic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  (who,  previous  to  the  assault,  were  ignorant 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  ravine)  had  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on 
Shields'  brigade  in  the  hamlet.  This,  however,  ceased  when  the  charge 
was  made  by  Riley.  Shields  then  ordered  his  brigade,  composed  of  the 
New  York  and  South  Carolina  regiments,  into  the  road,  to  cut  ofl"  the 
retreat  of  such  of  Valencia's  corps  as  passed  that  way.  In  this  they 
succeeded.  Large  parties  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  the  fire  of  these 
regiments,  and  either  scattered  through  the  fields  or  made  prisoners.  Ai 
mis  point  on  the  road  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  taken,  of  whom 
twenty-five  were  officers,  and  among  the  latter  was  General  Nicholas 
Mendoza. 

Tho  victory  of  Contreras  was  Lrilliant  and  decisive.  The  aggregate 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  seven  hundred  killed,  about  one  thousand  wounded, 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  eighty-eight  were  oflicers 
(including  four  generals),  twenty-two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  seven  hun 
dred  pack-mules,  and  an  immense  number  of  small-arms,  shots,  shells, 
and  ammunition.  But  the  most  important  loss,  to  an  experienced  military 
eye,  was  that  of  one  of  the  strong  positions  by  which  the  roads  to  Mexico 
were  commanded,  and  in  consequence  of  which  San  Antonia  was  turned, 
and  Churubusco  attacked  in  flank.  It  was  only  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  Shields  captured  Mendoza  to  San  Angel,  and  but  three  miles  (h\ 
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good  roads)  from  the  last  point  (by  Coyhoacaii)  to  Chiirubusco.  On  these 
roadf>  the  American  troops  rushed  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  till  they 
united  with  Worth's  corps  in  the  storm  of  the  church  and  Ute  du  pont  at 
the  last  place. 

From  Contreras  the  Americans  pushed  on  to  Churubusco,  whore  Ge- 
neral Rincon  was  stationed,  with  a  large  force,  constantly  augmented  by 
those  who  fled  from  Contreras.  Six  pieces  of  cannon  had  bcnn  planted 
by  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre  of  a  field-work,  on  the  road  to  Coyhoacan, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  causeway  leading  to  the  western  gate 
of  the  city,  and  which  had  to  be  passed  before  getting  on  the  road.  This 
hacienda  consisted  of  a  stone  wall  enclosure,  within  which  was  a  stone 
building  higher  than  the  wall,  and  a  stone  church  higher  than  either.  The 
outside  walls  were  pierced  for  firing  down  upon  aK,sailants.  About  three 
hundred  yards  in  rear,  and  to  the  east,  was  the  head  uf  tiie  bridge,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  causeway. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  about  8  a.m.,  when  it  was  fully  ascertain 
ed  that  the  enemy  wa.s  in  full  retreat  inwards  the  great  causeway  road 
from  San  Antonia  to  Mexico,  the  brigades  of  Clarke  and  Garland  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Aiitunia.  This  post,  left  unsupported  by  the  line 
of  troops,  now  driven  from  Contreras,  and  with  comparatively  open 
grouf'.d  about  it,  could  be  turned.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade, 
conducted  by  Captain  Ma.son  of  the  engineers,  and  Lieutenant  Hardcastle 
of  the  topographical  corps,  turned  the  enemy's  right,  by  a  sweep  to  the 
left,  and  came  out  on  the  high  road  to  Mexico.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
garrison  had  retreated,  and  were  now  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  advancing 
column  of  Clarke.  The  brigade  of  Garland,  advancing  in  front,  now  oc- 
cupied the  evacuated  hamlet — capturing  the  artillf  ly  in  its  batteries 
These  brigades  were  soon  united,  and  rushed  on  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  great  movement  of  .he  day  now  commenced — the  march  of  the 
united  army  (Quitman's  second  brigade  excepted),  on  the  fortified  post  of 
Churubusco.  This  was  made  in  two  columns- the  division  of  Worth 
from  San  Antonia  in  front,  and  the  divisions  of  Twiggs  and  Pillow,  with 
the  brigade  of  Shields  from  Coyhoaoan  ;  to  which  point  they  had  pursued 
the  remains  of  the  Mexican  army — routed  at  Contreras,  and  followed 
through  San  Angel.  This  naturally  resolved  the  battle  into  two  distinct 
action"  on  the  same  field,  and  so  clearly  connected,  as  to  be  within  half- 
canno.j-shot  at  the  centres  of  contest.  These  were  respectively,  the  tete 
du  pont,  attacked  by  the  first  column  under  Worth,  and  the  fortified  church 
and  hacienda,  attacked  by  the  column  of  Twiggs  and  Pillow. 

It  had  got  to  be  about  1  p.m.,  when  the  different  divisions  from  the 
south  and  west  were  united,  not  in  line  (nor  together),  but  within  tlxe 
same  circuit  of  attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  garrisons  of  Churubusco 
(strongly  reinforced),  the  brigade  of  Perez,  at  Portalis,  the  broken  corps 
from  ban  Angel,  and  the  principal  divisions  of  Santa  Anna's  army  were 
all  prepared  for  battle,  having  concentrated  in  and  about  Churubusco 
The  division  of  Twiggs  had  commenced  the  attack  on  the  fortified  church 
about  an  hour,  amidst  an  incessant  roll  of  fire,  when  Worth,  with  (^ad- 
wallader's  brigade,  commenced  manoeuvring  on  the  tete  du  pont.  The 
other  fortification  attacked  by  Twiggs  was  just  half-gunshot  to  the  left, 
and,  but  for  the  attack  on  it,  would  have  poured  a  destructive  fire  on 
Worth.  Both  were  attacked  simultaneously  ;  and  thus  the  fire  of  Pablo 
de  Churubusco  was  in  a  measure  diverted.  The  brigade  of  Colonel  Gar- 
land, with  Smith's  light  battahon,  moved  along  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
r.ad,  directly  up  to  the  t^ie  du  pont.  They  advanced  under  the  fire  of  a 
long  line  of  infantry.  Clarke's  brigade  inarched  at  the  same  time,  di- 
rectly on  the  road;  and  this  again  was  supported  by  the  11th  and  14th 
regiments,  and  the  whole  moved  steadily  up  under  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge of  both  small-arms  and  cannon.    Most  of  these  corps,  advancing 
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Kerpondicularly,  Nuffcred  greatly  rrom  the  fire  of  batteries  at  the  bridge- 
ead.  At  length,  the  line  in  (ront  of  Garland's  column  gave  way,  and 
made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Mexico.  The  tete  dti  pont  was  reached  by 
ClarkeV  -its  deep  ditch  was  crossed  by  the  5th  and  8th  infantry—the 
parapets  xtormed — and  one  of  the  most  forinidable  defences  of  Mexico 
crowned,  by  its  capture,  the  third  HCtion  of  the  memorable  20th  of  August. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  yet  mor».'  active,  bloody,  and  eventful  action  took 
place  to  the  left  of  Worth's  line,  in  the  attack  of  what  may  be  called  the 
citadel  of  Churubusco,  the  fortification  at  the  hacienda,  before  described. 
The  dispositions  were  rapidly  made,  and  as  quickly  executed.  The  troops 
moved  regularly  and  gallantly  into  their  places,  and  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco  was  commenced,  which,  for  three  hours, Was  vigorously  maintained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  batf'-ios  of  San  Pablo  was  placed  the  company  of 
St.  Patrick's,  formed  out  of  deserters  from  the  American  army.  These 
men  fought  desperately  and  skilfully,  causing  the  deaths  of  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  delaying  the  capture  of  the  post. 

It  was  now  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
by  the  division  of  Twiggs,  when  the  l6te  du  pont  gave  way  before  the 
storming  parties  of  Worth.  The  enemy  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  larger  part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's  divisions  crossed 
the  bridge  and  followed  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Captain  Larkin  Smith  and 
Lieutenant  Snclling  of  the  8th  infantry,  however,  seized  upon  a  hold. 
piece,  and  fired  upon  the  church,  or  citadel.  The  furious  battle  at  thai 
point  still  continued ;  but  in  half  an  hour  more — ^just  three  hours  from 
the  commencement— the  citadel  (San  P.-iblo)  was  enter«!d,  sword  in  hand, 
by  two  companies  of  the  3d  infantry  urvier  Captains  Alexander  and  J.  M. 
Smith,  with  Lieutenant  Shepler.  At  tho  same  moment  the  white  flag  had 
been  exhibited,  and  Captain  Alexander  received  the  surrender,  and  hoisted 
on  the  balcony  the  flags  of  the  gallant  3d  infantry. 

The  brigades  of  Pierce  and  Shields,  supported  by  the  rifles,  had  en- 
countered, to  the  rear  of  the  works  of  Churubusco,  four  thousand  Mexi- 
can infantry  supported  by  three  thousand  cavalry.  Hotly  and  furiously 
did  the  battle  rage  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  citadel  (church)  of  Churubusco  the  brave  Generals  Rincon  and 
Anaya,  with  hundreds  of  others,  were  taken  prisoners.  Thus  had  the 
army  of  Scott  at  Contreras,  Antonia,  the  Tete  du  Pont,  Churubusco,  and 
in  the  field,  five  times  in  one  day,  defeated  the  enemy  in  sight  of  the 
capital  of  Mexico. 

After  the  close  of  this  day — one  of  the  most  eytraordinary  in  the  annals 
of  war — General  Scott  proceeded  towards  Tacubaya,  but  on  the  way  was 
met  with  propositions  lor  peace.  This  was  the  20th  of  August,  and  that 
night  General  Scott  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of 
Mexico,  the  city  being  within  his  grasp.  He,  however,  waited  quietly  till 
the  morning,  moved  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  will  be  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  his  brow  when  the  bays  of  battle  have  all  faded  and 
withered.  The  next  day  negotiations  were  commenced,  and  were  contin- 
ued in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  to  the  6th  of  September,  when  General 
Scott  gave  notice  to  General  Santa  Anna  of  certain  violations  of  the  ar- 
mistice having  been  committed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  was  replied  to  by 
similar  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  negotiations  had  failed,  and  i.ieasures  were  immediately 
taken  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  During  the  pending  of  ne- 
gotiations twenty-nine  Irishmen,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  were  taken  in  arms  against  us  at  Churubusco,  were  tried  by  a 
ccMrt-martial,  and  sixteen  of  them  hung  as  traitors. 

Oa  the  7th  of  September  a  general  reconnaisance  of  the  city  was  made, 
with  a  view  to  currying  it  by  assault,  and  of  the  formidable  defences  in  front 
of  Tacubaya,  commanding  the  principal  causeway  and  the  aqueduct  sup- 
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pi)ing  Ihe  city  with  water.  The  villngb  '^f  Tacubaya  is  about  two  rnil»"» 
and  .1  hiilf  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  1  wtlvc  liiindrcayarti.s  north  were  the 
hill  and  I'oi  tified  buildings  of  (^hepullcpcc,  and  here  the  causeway  branches 
off  to  the  past,  and  rnns,  about  two  miles  in  length,  to  the  city.  'I'hr  Ta- 
ciibaya  road  eiilereil  the  San  Cosmo  ca«.seway,  about  two  miles  further 
on.  These  causeways  were  the  principal  avenues  to  the  city,  and  the 
cannon  of  Chepulteper  c<'*nmandcd  them  as  well  as  the  city  itself.  The 
first  thing  to  bo  done,  then  'ore,  was  to  lake  the  castle  of  ("hepultepec. 
The  only  acces^sible  side  Oi  ("iitpnltopec  was  towards  the  city,  up  a  thickly, 
wooded  slope.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill-slopo,  adjoining  the  grove  of  trees, 
is  Kl  Molino  del  Rey,  a  high  slono  building,  with  towers  at  the  end.  This 
was  strongly  garrisoned.  A  little  to  tho  %vest  of  Kl  Molino  is  Casa  de 
Muta,  a  stone  building  somewhat  similar,  and,  like  it,  strongly  armed. 

At  half-pasf  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  attack  upon 
Molino  del  Key  commenced,  by  the  firing  of  Hi  ^er's  battery— at  the  same 
time  the  storming  party  rushing  in  and  driving  t'le  Mexican  artillerymen 
from  their  field-batteries,  about  six  hundred  yards  south  of  El  Molino,  in 
fh.;  .^idst  of  a  terrible  fire.  The  Mexicans,  perceiving  the  smallness  of 
the  American  force,  rallied  and  resumed  ■;  deadly  fire,  striking  down  eleven 
of  the  fourteen  American  officers  who  had  advanced  to  the  charge.  For 
a  moment  tli.y  regained  possession  of  their  batteries,  but  were  repulsed 
by  a  bi.  i  ilion  of  reserve,  and  the  point  carri^;d.  Meanwhile  Molino  del 
Rey  its  had  been  carried  by  Garland's  brigade,  and  Casa  de  Mata  had 
fallen,  uiier  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance,  and  was  at  once  blown  up. 

These  feats  having  been  accomplished,  and  these  defences  rendered 
entirely  useless  to  the  Mexicans,  our  troops,  according  to  the  directions 
of  General  Scott,  fell  back  upon  Tacubaya,  having  suffered  in  these  fiercest 
encounters  of  the  war  a  loss  of  nearly  one-t'ourlh  their  entire  number. 

On  the  !  1th  the  reconnaisances  of  General  Scott  were  all  completed,  and 
the  final  assault  decided  on.  The  general  had  determined  to  attack  the 
southwestern  gates  by  the  Chepultepec  c  Mseway;  but,  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  a  masked  movement  was  arranged  on  the  San  Antonio  gates, 
which  took  place  by  daylight.  At  night  the  gr  ater  part  of  the  troops  cn- 
giiged  in  this  movement  were  withdrawn,  and  batteries  erected  to  com- 
mand the  fortress  of  Chepultepec.  At  daylight  they  commenced  firing, 
and  continued  during  the  whole  day,  being  answered  by  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  the  enemy.  At  nine  o'clock  the  n*  yt  morning,  the  assault  by 
storm  coiumenced,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  aDp;';:,iitly  impregnable  fortress 
of  Chepultepec  was  in  the  hands  of  our  trooj/  .  and  the  whole  Mexican 
army  in  full  flight  for  the  city.  At  the  suburb  nf  San  Cosmo  another  stand 
was  made,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  at  oight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  American  army  rested  before  the  undefended  walls  of  Mexico.  At 
daylight  on  the  14th,  the  ayuntameuto  of  Mexico  waited  upon  General 
Scott  and  informed  him  that  both  the  government  and  army  had  marched 
out  during  the  night,  and  demanded  terms  of  canitulation.  The  reply  was 
that,  as  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  his  power  the  day  before,  the  army 
would  come  under  no  terms  save  such  as  it  should  ciiouse  to  impose  upon 
itself.  The  general  then  gavy  orders  to  VVortl'  and  Quitman  to  advance 
and  occupy  the  city.  These  directions  were  obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  and 
at  seven  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  stars  and  stripes  rose  above  the  National  Pa- 
lace of  Mexico. 

We  here  insert  General  Scott's  oflScial  account  of  the  memorable  en 
gagements  before  the  city  of  Mexico : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 

National  Palace  of  Mexico,  Sept.  18,  1847.  J 

Sir, — At  the  end  of  another  series  of  arduous  and  brilliant  operations 
of  more  than  forty-eight  hours'  continuance,  this  glorious  army  hoisted. 
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on  the  moininj  or  the  14th,  the  colours  of  the  United  State*  on  the  waL 

of  tliirt  piiliicc. 

'i'liu  vi(  tor}  I  the  8th,  at  tho  Moliiio  d«.-l  Rov,  was  followed  by  du ring 
recouiiiiiitaiici  n  the  part  of  our  diMtii'giiJHheu  cii((ineers — <'aptain  l,ee, 
Lieuleiiiiiits  I  .lurfgaru,  Slovi-iis,  and  Tower;  Major  N.'h,  senior,  beni(j 
flick,  and  Captain  Masou,  third  in  rank,  wounded.  'V)'<if  ',>erHtions  were 
directed  principally  to  the  south — towards  the  gate  ol  ilie  Piedad,  Kan 
Angel  (Nino  I'erdido),  San  Antonio,  and  the  PaHco  de  la  Viga. 

This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an  ir- 
regular basin,  and  is  girdled  with  a  ditch  m  its  greater  extent— a  navigable 
canal  of  great  broadih  and  depth — very  diincult  to  bridge  in  tho  preseiir:*; 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custom-house  iiurpoHeM^ 
and  military  defence  ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each 
of  which  we  Auind  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  that  seemed 
to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable. 

Outside  and  within  the  cross-fires  of  those  gates,  we  found  to  th  south 
other  obstacles  but  liule  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the 
city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose  us),  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual  dimensions.  The  nu- 
merous cross-roads  are  flanked  in  like  manner,  having  bridges  at  the  in- 
tersections, recently  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  arc,  more- 
over, in  many  places,  under  water  or  marshy  ;  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  season,  though  with  less  rain  than  usual, 
and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  lakes,  and  the  con- 
sequent drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city — tho  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by  Pillow's 
division  and  Riley's  brigade  of  Twiggs' — with  four  times  our  numbers 
concentrated  in  our  immediate  front — I  determined  on  tho  11th  to  avoid 
that  net- work  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden  diversion  to  the 
southu  Jb<  <!iid  west,  less  unfavourable  approaches. 

To  M-vMUMnize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  officers  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
flUKiic  :'.u  ess,  it  became  indispensable  that  this  resolution  should  be 
lor,v<  iiiaski'J  from  the  enemy;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement,  when 
di^cjveied,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old  as  indicating  our 
true  ani  nltimate  point  of  attack. 

Accordingly,  on  the  spot,  the  11th,  I  ordered  Quitmun's  division  from 
Coyhoacan,  to  join  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southern  gates,  and  then 
that  the  two  major-generals,  with  their  divisions,  should,  by  night,  proceed 
(two  miles)  to  join  me  at  Tacubaya,  where  I  was  quartered  with  Worth's 
division.  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade  and  Captains  Taylor  and  Step- 
toe's  field  batteries — the  latter  of  IS-pounders — was  left  in  front  of  those 
gates,  to  manceuvre,  to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  order  to  oc 
cupy  and  deceive  the  enemy.  Twiggs'  other  brigade  (Smith's)  was  left 
at  supporting  distance,  in  the  rear,  at  San  Angel,  till  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  and  also  to  support  onr  general  depot  at  Miscoac.  The  stratagem 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  throughout  the  12th  and  down 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  enemy  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  his  delusion. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  inoveinent  was  to  carry  Chepultepec,  a  natu- 
ral and  isolated  mound,  of  great  elevation,  strongly  fortified  at  its  base, 
on  its  acclivities,  and  heights.  Besides  a  numerous  garrison,  here  was 
the  military  college  of  the  republic,  with  a  large  number  of  sub-lieuten' 
ants  and  other  students.  Those  works  were  within  direct  gun-shot  of 
the  village  of  Tacubaya,  and  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach  the  city 
on  the  west,  ivithout  making  a  circuit  too  wide  and  too  hazardous. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  night  (that  of  the  11th)  heavy  batteries, 
within  easy  ranges,  were  established.     No.  1,  on  our  right,  under  th( 
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command  orCnptain  Drum,  4th  artillery  (rulievud  lute  next  day,  Tor  some 
hours,  by  Lieuten;int  Aiulrcws,  uf  thu  3il),  and  No.  3,  commaiidnd  by 
Lieutenant  Hastier,  ordimiice — both  supported  bv  Quitman's  division. 
Son.  3  and  4  o'  the  op|K>site  side,  •tup(M>rtcd  by  Pillow's  divisiuiv,  wrr«i 
conunandod,  tlu-  formur  by  ('aptain  Dmoks  and  Lieutenant  S.  N.  Andi  r< 
iii)n,'2d  artillury,  alternatolv,  and  tho  latter  by  Lieutenant  Stinio.ordniiiice. 
The  batteries  were  traced  by  Captain  HuKcr  and  Captain  Lee,  enguieer, 
and  constructed  \>y  tliem  with  tl 
of  those  corps  and  the  artillery. 


and  constructed  \>y  them  with  the  able  assistance  of  tho  young  officers 


;ai)i 
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Til  prepare  for  an  assault,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  play  of  the  batteries 
iiiight  run  into  the  second  day  ;  but  recent  ca|ittircs  had  not  only  trebled 
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The  bombardment  and  cannonade,  uii 
were  commenced  early  in  the  morning 
which  necessarily  slopped  our  baluries, 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  castle 
large  body  of  the  enemy  had  remained  outside,  tow. 
early  hour,  to  avoid  our  fire  and  to  be  at  hand  on  its  cessation,  in  order 
•o  reinforce  the  garrison  against  an  assault.  Tho  same  ouutide  force 
was  discovered  the  next  morning,  after  our  batteries  had  re-opened  upon 
the  castle,  by  which  we  again  reduced  its  garrison  to  the  minimum  need- 
ed for  the  guns. 

Pillow  and  Quitman  had  been  in  position  since  early  in  the  ni;2;ht  of  the 
11th.  Major-general  Worth  was  now  ordered  to  hold  his  divi.sion  in  re- 
serve, near  the  foundry,  to  support  Pillow ;  and  Brigadier-general  Smith, 
of  Twiggs'  division,  had  just  arrived  with  his  brigade  from  Piedad  (two 
miles),  to  support  Quitman.  Twiggs'  guns,  before  the  southern  gates, 
again  reminded  us,  as  the  day  before,  that  he,  with  Riley's  brigade  and 
Taylor's  and  Steptoe's  batteries,  was  in  activity,  threatening  the  southern 
gates,  and  there  holding  a  great  part  of  the  Mexican  army  on  the  de 
tensive. 

Worth's  division  furnished  Pillow's  attack  with  an  assaulting  party  of 
some  250  volunteer  officers  and  men,  under  Captain  McKenzie,  of  the  2d 
artillery;  and  Twiggs'  division  supplied  a  similar  one,  commanded  by 
Captain  Casey,  2d  infantry,  to  Quitman.  Each  of  these  httle  columns 
was  furnished  with  scaling  ladders. 

The  signal  I  had  appointed  for  the  attack  was  the  momentary  cessation 
of  fire  on  the  part  of  our  heavy  batteries.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  I3th,  judging  that  the  time  had  arrived  by  the  eflTect  of  the 
missiles  we  had  th  rown,  I  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Pillow,  and  another  to 
Quitman,  with  nrace  that  the  concerted  signal  was  about  to  be  given. 
Both  columns  now  advanced  with  an  alacrity  that  gave  assurance  of 
prompt  success.  The  batteries,  seizing  opportunities,  threw  shots  and 
shells  upon  the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  our  men,  with  good  effect,  par- 
ticularly at  every  attempt  to  reinforce  the  works  from  without  to  meet 
the  assault. 

Major-general  Pillow's  approach,  on  the  west  side,  lay  through  an  open 
grove,  filled  with  sharp-shooters,  who  were  speedily  dislodged ;  when 
being  up  with  the  front  of  the  attack,  and  emergmg  into  open  space,  at 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  acclivity,  that  gallant  leader  was  struck  down  by  an 
agonizing  wound.  The  immediate  command  devolved  on  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Cadwallader,  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  brigadier  (Pierce)  of  the 
same  division — an  invalid  since  the  events  of  August  19.  Jn  a  previous 
call  of  Pillow,  Worth  had  just  sent  him  a  reinforcement— Colonel  Clarke's 
brigade. 
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The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  strons  redoubt 
midway,  to  be  carried,  before  reaching  the  castle  on  the  heights.  The 
advance  of  our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  slow, 
was  unwavering,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the  hottest 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless 
▼alour,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  castle  the  fate  that 
impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter. 
The  retreat  allowed  not  time  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the  certainty 
of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  ap. 
ply  matches  to  the  long  trains,  were  shot  down  by  our  men.  There  was 
death  below,  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
the  main  work  were  reached  ;  the  scaling  ladders  v  ere  brought  up  and 
planted  by  the  storming  parties ;  some  of  the  dariri  i^  spirits  first  m  the 
assault  were  cast  down,  killed  or  wounded ;  but  a  lodgment  was  soon 
made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed ;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  se- 
veral of  our  regimental  colours  flung  out  from  the  upper  walls,  amidst 
long-continued  shouts  and  cheers,  which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital. 
No  scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major-general  Quitman,  nobly  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields 
and  Smith  (P.  F.),  his  other  officers  and  men,  was  up  with  the  part  as- 
signed him.  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on  the  west,  he  had  gal- 
lantly approached  the  southeast  of  the  same  works,  over  a  causeway 
with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended  by  an  army  strongly  posted  out- 
side, to  the  east  of  the  works.  Those  formidable  obstacles  Quitman  had 
to  face,  with  but  little  shelter  for  his  troops  or  space  for  manoeuvring. 
Deep  ditches  flanking  the  causeway  made  it  difficult  to  cross  on  eilhet 
side  into  the  adjoining  meadows,  and  these  again  were  intersected  by 
other  ditches.  Smith  and  his  brigade  had  been  early  thrown  out  to  make 
a  feweep  to  the  right,  in  order  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy's  line 
(outside),  and  to  turn  two  intervening  batteries  near  the  foot  of  Chepul- 
tepec.  This  movement  was  also  intended  to  support  Quitman's  storming 
parties,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  first  of  these,  furnished  by  Twiggs' 
division,  was  commanded  in  succession  by  Captain  Casey,  2d  infantry, 
and  Captain  Paul,  7th  infantry,  after  Casey  had  heen  severely  wounded; 
and  the  second,  originally  under  the  gallant  Major  Twiggs,  marine  corps, 
killed,  and  then  Captain  Miller,  2d  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  The  storm 
ing  party,  now  commanded  by  Capain  Paul,  seconded  by  Captain  Roberts, 
of  the  rifles.  Lieutenant  Stewart,  and  others  of  the  same  regiment,  Smith's 
brigade,  carried  the  two  batteries  in  the  road,  took  some  guns,  with  many 
prisoners,  and  drove  the  enemy  posted  behind  in  support.  The  New 
York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers  (Shields*  brigade),  and  the  2d  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  all  on  the  left  of  Quitman's  line,  together  with  portions 
of  his  storming  parties,  crossed  the  meadows  in  front,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  entered  the  outer  enclosure  of  Chepultepec  just  in  time  to  join  m  the 
final  assault  from  the  west. 

Besides  Major-generals  Pillow  and  Quitman,  Brigadier-generals  Shields, 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  the  following  are  the  officers  and  corps  most 
distinguished  in  those  brilliant  operations :  The  voltigeur  regiment  in  two 
detachments,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Andrews  and  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Johnstone — the  latter  mostly  in  the  lead,  accompanied  by 
Major  Caldwell ;  Captains  Barnard  and  Biddle,  of  the  same  regiment — the 
former  the  first  to  plant  a  regimental  colour,  and  the  latter  among  the  first 
in  the  assault;  the  storming  party  of  Worth's  division,  under  Captain 
McKenzie,  2d  artillery,  with  Lieutenant  S<  Idon,  8th  infantry,  early  on  the 
ladder  and  badly  wounded ;  Lieutenant  Arniistead,  6th  infantry,  the  first 
to  leap  into  the  ditch  to  plant  a  ladder ;  Lieutenant  Rodgers  o^  the  4th 
and  J.  P.  Smith  of  the  5th  infantry— both  mortally  wounded;  the  9th  in- 
fantry, under  Colonel  Ransom,  who  was  killed  while  gallantly  leading  thai 
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BiUant  regiment ;  the  15th  inrantry,  under  Lientenant-colonel  Howard  and 
ajor  Woods,  with  Captain  Chase,  whose  company  gidlantly  carried  the 
redoubt,  midway  up  the  acclivity  ;  Colonel  Clarke's  brigade  (Worth's  di- 
vision) consisting  of  the  5th,  8tn,  and  part  of  the  0th  regiments  of  infan- 
try, commanded  respectively  by  Captain  Chapman,  Major  Montgomery, 
and  Lieutenant  Edward  Johnson — the  latter  specially  noticed,  with  Lieuten- 
ants Loiigstreet  (badly  wounded,  advancing,  colours  in  hand),  Pickett,  and 
Merchant,  the  last  three  of  the  8th  infantry :  portions  of  the  United  States 
marines,  New  York,  South  Carolina  and  3d  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  which, 
delayed  with  their  division  (Quitman's)  by  the  hot  ensagement  below, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  participate  in  the. assault  of  the  neights — particu- 
larly a  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Reid,  New  York  volunteers,  consist- 
ing of  a  company  of  the  same,  with  one  of  marines ;  and  another  detach- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  storming  party  (Twigg's  division,  serving  with 
Quitman),  under  Lieutenant  Steele,  2d  infantry,  after  the  fall  of  Lieutenant 
Gantt,  7th  infantiy. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  but  just  to  recall  the  decisive  effect  of  the  heavy 
batteries,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  commanded  by  those  excellent  officers.  Cap- 
tain Drum,  4th  artillery,  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Benjamin  and  Porter  of 
his  own  company ;  Captain  Brooks  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  2d  artillery, 
assisted  by  Lieutenant  Russell,  4th  infantry,  a  volunteer;  Lieutenants 
Hagner  and  Stone  of  the  ordnance,  and  Lieutenant  Andrews,  3d  artillery : 
the  whole  superintended  by  Captain  Huger,  chief  of  ordnance  with  this 
army— an  officer  distinguished  by  every  kind  of  merit.  The  mountain 
howitzer  battery,  under  Lieutenant  Reno,  of  the  ordnance,  deserves,  also, 
to  be  particularly  mentioned.  Attached  to  the  voltigeurs,  it  followed  the 
movements  of  that  regiment,  and  again  won  applause. 

In  adding  to  the  list  of  individuals  of  conspicuous  merit,  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  of  the  many  names  which  might  be  enumerated :  Captain 
Hooker,  assistant  adjutant-general,  who  won  special  applause,  succes- 
sively, in  the  staff  of  Pillow  and  Cadwallader ;  Lieutenant  Lovell,  4th 
artillery  (wounded),  chief  of  Quitman's  staff;  Captain  Page,  assistant 
adjutant-general  (wounded),  and  Lieutenant  Hammond,  3d  artillery,  both 
of  Shields'  staff,  and  Lieutenant  Van  Dorn,  7th  infantry,  aide-de-camp  to 
Brigadier-general  Smith. 

Those  operations  all  occurred  on  the  west,  southeast,  and  heights  of 
Chepultepec.  To  the  north  and  at  the  base  of  the  mound,  inaccessible 
on  that  side,  the  1 1th  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Hebert,  the  14th, 
under  Col.  Trousdale,  and  Capt.  Magruder's  field  battery,  1st  artillery — one 
section  advanced  under  Lieut.  Jackson — all  of  Pillow's  division — had,  at  the 
same  time,  some  spirited  affairs  against  superior  numbers,  driving  the  ene- 
my from  a  battery  in  the  road,  and  capturing  a  gun.  In  these,  the  officers 
and  corps  named  gained  merited  praise,  r  olonel  Trousdale,  tho  command- 
er, though  twice  wounded,  continued  on  duty  until  the  heights  were  carried. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  I  repeated  the  orders  of  the  night 
before  to  Major-general  W^orth,  to  be,  with  his  division  at  hand,  to  support 
the  movement  of  Major-general  Pillow  from  our  left.  The  latter  seems 
soon  to  have  called  for  that  entire  division,  standing  momentarily  in  re- 
serve, and  Worth  sent  him  Col.  Clarke's  brigade.  The  call,  if  unneces- 
sary, was  at  least,  from  the  circumstances,  unknown  to  me  at  the  time  , 
for  soon  observing  that  the  very  large  body  of  the  enemy,  in  the  road  in 
front  of  Major-general  Quitman's  right,  was  receiving  reinforcements 
from  the  city — less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east — 1  sent  instructions 
to  A^orth,  on  our  opposite  flank,  to  turn  Chepultepec  with  his  division, 
and  to  proceed,  cautiously,  by  the  road  at  its  northern  base,  in  order,  if 
not  met  by  very  superior  numbers,  to  threaten  or  to  attack,  in  rear,  that 
oody  of  the  enemy.  The  movement,  it  was  also  believed,  could  not  fail 
to  distract  and  to  intimidate  the  enemy  generally. 
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Worth  promptly  advanced  with  his  remaining  brigade— Colonel  Gar. 
land's— Lieutenant-colonel  C.  F.  Smith's  light  battalion— Lieutenant- 
colonel  Duncan's  field  battery— all  of  his  division— and  three  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner,  which  I  had  just  ordered  up  to  join  in 
the  movement. 

Having  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arriving  opposite  to  the  north 
centre  of  Chepultepec,  Worth  came  up  with  the  troops  in  the  road,  uiidet 
('Oionel  Trouraale,  and  aided,  by  a  flank  movement  of  a  part  of  Garland's 
brigade,  in  taking  the  one  gun  breastwork,  then  under  the  fire  of  Lieuten- 
ant Jackson's  section  of  Captain  Magnider's  field  battery.  Continuing  to 
advance,  this  division  passed  Chepultepec,  attacking  the  right  of  the  eun- 
my's  line,  resting  on  that  road,  aiiout  the  moment  of  the  general  retreat 
consequent  upon  the  capture  of  the  formidable  castle  and  its  outworks. 

Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  the 
whole  field,  to  the  east,  lay  plainly  under  my  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Chepultepec  to  the  capital — the  one  on  the 
right  entering  the  same  gate,  Belen,  with  the  road  from  the  south,  via  Pie. 
dad  ;  and  the  other  obliquing  to  the  left  to  intersect  the  great  western,  oi 
San  Cosmo  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  Cosmo. 

Each  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  presents  a  double  roadway 
on  the  sides  of  an  aqueduct  of  strong  masonry  and  great  height,  resting 
on  open  arches  and  massive  pillars,  which  together  afibrd  fine  points  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  are,  moreover, 
defended  by  many  strong  breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  before  rteaching 
them.  As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually  dry  ana 
solid  for  the  season.  ' 

Worth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy— the 
former  by  the  San  Cosmo  aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  fieleu. 
Each  had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

Deeming  it  all  important  to  profit  by  our  successes,  and  the  consequent 
dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  general,  I  hasu 
ened  to  despatch  from  Chepultepec — first  Clark's  brigade,  and  then  Cad- 
wallader's,  to  the  support  of  Worth,  and  gave  orders  that  the  necessary 
heavy  guns  should  follow.  Pierce's  brigade  was,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
to  Quitman,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  caused  some  additional 
siege  pieces  to  be  added  to  his  train.  Then  after  designating  the  15tli 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-r  r1  Howard — Morgan,  the  colonel,  had 
been  disabled  by  a  wound  at,  jbusco — as  the  garrison  of  Chepultepec, 

and  giving  directions  for  th.  >  e  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  captured 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  I  proceeded  to  join  the  advance  of  Worth, 
within  the  suburb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  junction  of  the  aqueduct 
with  the  great  highway  from  the  west  to  the  gate  of  San  Cosmu. 

At  this  juncUon  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  sys- 
tems of  city  defence,  spoken  of  above,  and  it  had  not  a  gun ! — a  strong 
proof,  1.  That  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  the  attack  upon  Che- 
pultepec, even  if  we  meant  any  thing  more  than  a  feint ;  2.  That,  in 
either  case,  we  designed,  in  his  belief,  to  return  and  double  our  forces 
against  the  southern  gates — a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demonstra- 
tions of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side ;  and,  3.  That  advanc- 
ing rapidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chepultepec,  the  enemy  had  not  time 
to  shift  gims — our  previous  captures  had  left  him,  comparatively,  but  few— 
front  the  southern  gates. 

Within  those  disgarnished  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  street 
fight  against  the  enemy  posted  in  gardens,  at  windows,  and  on  house-tops 
— all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  ordered  forward  the  mountain  howitzers 
of  Cadwaliader's  brigade,  preceded  hy  skirmishers  and  pioneers,  with 
pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  doors,  or  to  burrow  through 
walls.    The  assailants  were  soon  in  an  equality  of  position  fatal  to  the 
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enemy.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Worth  had  carried  two  batterieo 
.11  this  siibuib.  According  to  my  instructions,  he  liere  posted  guards  and 
f«;ntinel8,  and  placed  his  troops  under  shelter  for  the  night.  There  was 
but  one  more  obstacle — the  San  Cosmo  gate  (custom-house),  between  him 
and  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  palace,  the  heart  of  the 
city ;  and  that  barrier,  it  was  known,  could  not,  by  daylight,  resist  our 
siege  guns  thirty  minutes. 

I  had  gone  back  to  the  foot  of  Chepultepec,  the  point  from  which  the 
iwo  aqueducts  begin  to  diverge,  some  hours  earlier,  in  order  to  be  near 
tliat  new  depot,  and  m  easy  communication  with  Quitman  and  Twiggs,  as 
well  as  with  Worth. 

From  this  point  I  ordered  all  detachments  and  stragglers  to  their  re 
gpective  corps,  then  in  advance ;  sent  to  Quitman  additional  siege  guns, 
ammunition,  intrenching  tools ;  directed  Twiggs'  remaining  brisade  (Ri- 
ley's) from  Piedad  to  support  Worth,  and  Captain  Steptoe's  field  battery, 
also  at  Piedad,  to  rejoin  Quitman's  division.     , 

I  had  been,  from  the  first,  well  aware  that  the  western  or  San  Cosmo 
WHS  the  less  difllcult  route  to  the  centre,  and  conquest  of  the  capital,  and 
therefore  intended  that  Quitman  should  only  manoeuvre  and  threaten  the 
Belen  or  southwestern  gate,  in  order  to  favour  the  main  attack  by  Worth, 
knowing  that  the  strong  defences  at  the  Belen  were  directly  under  the 
guns  of  the  much  stronger  fortress,  called  the  Citadel,  just  within.  Both 
of  these  defences  of  the  enemy  were  also  within  easy  supporting  dis- 
tance from  the  San  Angel  (or  Nino  Perdido)  and  San  Antonio  gates. 
Hence  the  greater  support,  in  numbers,  given  to  Worth's  movement  as 
the  main  attack. 

These  views  I  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  communicated  to 
Major-general  Quitman;  but  being  in  hot  pursuit— gallant  himself,  and 
ably  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields  and  Smith  (Shields  badly 
wounded  before  Chepultepec,  and  refusing  to  retire),  as  well  as  by  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  column — Quitman  continued  to  press  forward, 
under  flank  and  direct  fires,  carried  an  intermediate  battery  of  two  guns, 
and  then  the  gate,  before  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  without 
prop  Ttionate  loss,  increased  by  his  steady  maintenance  of  that  position. 

Here,  of  the  heavy  battery  (4th  artillery).  Captain  Drum  and  Lieuten 
ant  Benjamin  were  mortally  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Porter,  its  third  in 
rank,  slightly.  The  loss  of  those  two  most  distinguished  officers  the 
army  will  long  mourn,  Lieutenants  J.  B.  Morange  and  William  Canty, 
of  the  South  Carolina  volunteers,  also  of  high  merit,  fell  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, besldos  many  of  our  bravest  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
particularly  in  Captain  Drum's  veteran  company.  I  cannot,  in  this  place, 
give  names  or  numbers  ;  but  full  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  of  all 
corps,  in  their  recent  operations,  will  accompany  this  report. 

Quitman  within  the  city — adding  several  new  defences  to  the  position 
lie  had  won.  and  sheltering  his  corps  as  well  as  practicable — now  awaited 
ihc  return  of  daylight  under  the  guns  of  the  formidable  citadel,  yet  to  be 
stibdiicd. 

About  four  o'clock  next  morning  (September  14),  a  deputation  of  the 
aijunlamenlo  (city  council)  waited  upon  me  to  report  that  the  federal 
truvernment  and  the  army  of  Mexico  had  fled  from  the  capital  some  three 
hours  before;  and  to  dcmaiul  terms  of  CHpitulation  in  favour  of  the 
church,  the  citizens,  and  the  inunicipal  authorities.  I  promptly  replied, 
that  1  would  sign  no  capitulation ;  that  the  city  had  been  virtually  in  our 
possession  from  the  time  of  the  lodgments  eflected  by  Worth  and  Quit- 
man the  day  before ;  that  I  regretted  the  silent  escape  of  the  Mexican 
army;  that  I  should  levy  upon  the  city  a  moderate  contribution,  for  spe- 
cial purposes;  and  that  the  American  army  should  come  under  no  terms 
not  self-imposed,  such  only  as  its  own  honour,  the  dignit^^  of  the  United 
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States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  de- 
mand and  impose. 

For  the  terms  so  imposed,  I  refer  the  department  to  subsequent  general 
orders,  Nos.  387  and  280  (paragraphs  7,  8,  and  0  of  the  latter),  copies  of 
which  are  herewith  enclosed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  xhe  city  deputation,  I  commu 
nicated,  about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowly 
and  cautiously  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and  more  commanding  points.  Quitman  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  co- 
lours of  the  United  States  on  the  national  palace,  containing  the  halls  of 
congress  and  executive  departments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  this  grateful 
service  Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worthj  but  fur  my  ex- 
press orders,  halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Alameda  (a  green  park}, 
within  three  squares  of  the  goal  of  general  ambition.  The  capital,  how. 
ever,  was  not  taken  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  the  sci- 
ence, the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious 
conquest  all  had  contributed,  early  and  powerfully,  the  killed,  the  wound, 
ed,  and  the  fit  for  duty,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Ante- 
nia,  Churubusco  (three  battles),  the  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chepultepec,  as 
much  as  those  who  fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo. 

Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city, 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  win- 
dows  and  corners  of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts,  liberated 
the  night  before  by  the  flying  government,  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselves,  and  thrown  off  their 
uniforms.  This  unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down 
till  we  had  lost  many  men,  including  several  officers,  killed  or  wounded, 
and  had  punished  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were  to  gratify  national 
hatred,  and  in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion  to  plunder  the  wealthy  in. 
habitants,  particularly  the  deserted  houses.  But  families  are  now  gene, 
rally  returning ;  business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is 
already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  excep- 
tions very  few  and  trifling)  of  our  gallant  troops. 

This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised,  that  by  some  sinister 
process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
generally,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers,  beginning  at  Washington. 

Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote, 
and  Puebla,  with  much  larger  hospitals  ;  and  being  obliged,  most  reluct- 
antly, from  the  same  cause  (general  paucity  of  numbers),  to  abandon 
Jalapa,  we  marched  (August  7-10)  from  Puebla  with  only  10,738  rank  and 
file.  This  number  includes  the  garrison  of  Jalapa,  and  the  2429  men 
brought  up  by  Brigadier-general  Pierce,  August  6. 

At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.  (August  20),  we  had  but  8497  men  en- 
gaged— after  deducting  the  garrison  of  San  Augustin  (our  general  depot), 
the  intermediate  sick  and  the  dead ;  at  the  Molino  del  Rey  (September 
8),  but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery — making  in  all 
3251  men — were  in  the  battle ;  in  the  two  days — September  12lh  and 
13th — our  whole  operating  force,  after  deducting,  again,  the  recent  killed, 
wounded,  and  sick,  together  with  the  garrison  of  Miscoac  (the  then  gene- 
ral depot)  and  that  of  Tacubaya,  was  but  71€0  ;  and,  finally,  after  deduct 
ing  the  new  garrison  of  Chepultepec,  with  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
two  days,  we  took  possession  (September  14th)  of  this  great  capital  witli 
less  than  6000  men.  And  I  reassert,  upon  accumulated  and  unquestion- 
able evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts  was  this  army  opposed 
by  fewer  than  three  and  a  half  times  its  numbers — in  several  of  them  by 
a  vet  greater  excess. 
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I  recapitulate  our  loaset  since  we  arrived  in  the  basin  of  Mexico : 

Avei  «T  }9,  30.— Killed,  137.  including  li  ofllcen.  Wounded,  877,  in. 
cludinf  63  offlcera.  Missing  (probably  killed),  38  rank  and  file.  Total. 
1052. 

SimMBiB  8. — Killed,  116,  including  9  officers.  Wounded,  665,  inolud> 
ing  49  officers.    Missing,  18  rank  and  file.    Total,  789. 

SBPTiMBsa  12,  13,  14.— Killed,  130,  including  10  officers.  Wounded, 
703,  including  68  officers.     Missing,  29  rank  and  file.    Total,  862. 

Grand  total  of  losses,  2703,  including  383  officers. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  small  force  has  beaten  on  the  4ame  occasions  in 
view  of  their  capital,  the  whole  Mexican  army,  of  (at  the  beginning)  thirty- 
odd  thousand  men — posted,  always,  in  chosen  positions,  behind  mtrench- 
mcnts,  or  more  formidable  defences  of  nature  and  art ;  killed  or  wounded, 
of  that  number,  more  than  7000  officers  and  men ;  taken  3730  prisoners, 
one-seventh  officers,  including  thirteen  generals,  of  whom  three  had  been 
presidents  of  this  republic ;  captured  more  than  twenty  colours  and  stand- 
ards, seventy-five  pieces  of  ordnance,  besides-  fifty-seven  wall  pieces, 
30,000  small  arms,  an  immense  Quantity  of  shots,  shells,  powder,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  that  enemv,  once  so  formidable  in  numbers,  appointments,  artillery, 
Ac,  twenty-odd  thousand  have  disbanded  themselves  in  despair,  leaving, 
as  is  known,  not  more  than  three  fragments — the  larf(est  about  2600 — 
now  wandering  in  different  directions,  without  inRgazines  or  a  military 
chest,  and  living  at  free  quarters  upon  their  own  people. 

General  Santa  Anna,  himself  a  fugitive,  is,  believed  to  be  on  the  point 
of  resigning  the  chief-magistracy,  and  escaping  to  neutral  Guatemala.  A 
new  president,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  declared,  and  the  federal  congress  is 
expected  to  re-assemble  at  Queretaro,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  this,  on  the  Zacatecas  road,  some  time  in  October.  I  have  seen 
and  given  safe-conduct  through  this  city  to  several  of  its  members.  The 
government  will  find  itself  without  resources ;  no  army,  no  arsenals,  no 
magazines,  and  but  little  revenue,  internal  or  external.  Still,  such  is  the 
obstinacy,  or  rather  infatuation,  of  this  people,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  new  authorities  will  dare  to  sue  for  peace  on  the  terms  which, 

in  the  recent  negotiations,  were  made  known  by  our  minister. 

•  •••••• 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  enumerate,  once  more,  with  due  commendation 
and  thanks,  the  distinguished  staff  officers,  general  and  penonal,  who,  in 
our  last  operations  in  front  of  tiie  enemy,  accompanied  me,  and  communi- 
cated orders  to  every  point  and  through  every  dr.nger.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Hitchcock,  acting  inspector-general ;  Major  T  ir  nbull  and  Lieutenant  Hard- 
castle,  topographical  engineers;  Major  Kirby,  cuief  paymaster;  Captain 
Irwin,  chief  quartermaster ;  Captain  Grayson,  ch.ef  commissary;  Captain 
H.  L.  Scott,  chief  in  the  adjutant-generars  department ;  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liams, aide-de-camp;  Lieutenant  Lay,  military  secretary;  and  Major  J.  P. 
Gaines,  Kentucky  cavalry,  volunteer  aide-de-camp ;  Captain  Lee,  engineer, 
so  constantly  distinguished,  aiso  bore  important  orders  from  me  (Septem- 
ber 13),  until  he  fainted  from  a  wound  and  the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep 
at  the  batteries.  Lieutenants  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower,  all 
wounded,  were  employed  with  the  divisions,  and  Lieutenants  G.  W. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  McClellan,  with  the  company  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Those  five  lieutenants  of  engineers,  like  their  captain,  won  the  admiration 
of  all  aboui  them.  The  ordnance  officers,  Captain  Huger,  Lieutenants 
Hugner,  Stone,  and  Reno,  were  highly  effective,  and  distinguished  at  the 
several  batteries ;  and  1  must  add  that  Captain  McKinstry,  assistant  quar- 
termaster, at  the  close  of  the  operations,  executed  several  important 
commissions  for  me  as  a  special  volunteer. 

Surgeon-general  Lawson,  and  the  medical  staff  generally,  were  skilful 
and  untiring,  in  and  out  of  fire,  in  ministering  to  the  numerous  wounded. 
40 
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To  iUuntrtte  the  opuratlonit  in  itiU  ImhIh,  I  tme]im  two  boKiiiirul  drewinipt, 
prepared  undor  Uie  directiuna.or  Mnjnr  Tiirtiliiill,  immtly  Trimi  arlual  nurvoy. 
1  have  Uie  ttoiior  to  be,  itlr,  with  hi|{h  r<m|Nti!t,  your  iii«Mt  ohndioiit  Mrvant, 

WmriELO  HcuTT. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marov,  SecreUry  of  Wm. 

Thus,  not  to  linger  over  detallM,  whinh  it  would  Im  orhv  to  accumulate,  but 
is  difficult  to  pasH  over,  wo  may  brIiiK  our  ancounl  of  the  Mexican  war  to  a  ter- 
mination— briefly  stating  that  afier  a  long  Hliil  t4tdlouit  negotiation,  during  which 
many  skirmishea  took  place,  and  ihi*  iiiiw  Nitat  of  the  Mexican  government, 
Queretero,  was  captured,  peace  waM  <i*(«bliMh*td  iHvtwoon  the  two  repubiicit.  on 
the  buHis  of  the  well-known  treaty  of  (Jiiiululoupo  Hidalgo,  and  our  urmioM  with- 
drawn from  tlie  country. 

"  While,"  says  Mr.  Luclen  H.  Chaae,  the  «hl«»t  of  Mr,  Polk's  biographors  and 
eulogists — "  while  the  mind  dwells  upon  lliii  flvttiitfiil  admlnlNtration  of  Jamesi  K. 
Polk,  the  Mexican  war  and  its  consequoriitOM  nrrnst  attention.  The  renown  of  the 
American  arms  has  spread  abroad,  until  It  U  liitrnldod  In  every  part  of  the  earth 
and  reechoed  in  each  isle  of  the  ocenn.  Ilutinit  VIhIk  and  Molino  del  Roy,  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Garitas  of  Mexico,  will  long  im  r«ni(iinburcd  tiy  the  civilized  world. 
The  territory  we  obtained  from  Moxiro  will  yl<'ld  us  illimitable  resources. 
The  frowning  barriers  of  tho  Rocky  MoiinlalnM  iiU'ord  no  obstacles  to  our  enter- 
prising people,  who  are  nirciuly  crowilliig  Into  llio  vnlloys  of  California,  The 
commerce  of  tho  United  Staten  now  |w<tsnsi«is  tho  koy  which  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  tho  East ;  and  timt  which  rnlNfld  Ui  itn  extraordinary  pitch  of  gran- 
deur the  cities  of  ancient  times,  hy  llio  uiwtontrollnhin  law  of  destiny,  i«  turned, 
like  a  glittering  and  golden  tide,  Into  the  liitrlKirs  of  Onllfomia. 

"  And  where,"  continues  Mr,  C^hase,  •♦  U  tliiit  man  who  contributed  more  than 
all  others  towards  producing  tlioso  hrilliitht  reMults  7  His  pulsolcsH  form  is 
mingling  with  the  dun!,  Tho  vmI  lunount  of  labor  ho  performed  while  occu- 
pying the  presidential  chair  was  too  iniKtIl  for  his  constitution  ;  and  lie  had 
scarcely  reached  his  home  In  'Vonnennm  when  lin  was  attacked  by  disease, 
which  baffled  the  eiTorta  of  tho  mottt  skilful  phvslclans,  and  tormmated  his 
mortal  career  on  the  15th  day  of  Juite*  1041).  Posterity  will  pronounce  his 
eulogium." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chase  wroto  IiIm  noll<!0  of  tho  close  of  Mr.  Polk's 
career  without  reference  to  the  most  rutridrknblo  ovoitt  which  occurred  during 
hia  administration — the  discovery  of  tliA  gold  mines  of  California,  wliich  event 
is  fully  treated  of  in  another  part  of  thU  volume.  Whothor  Mr.  Chose  would 
attribute  also  the  wonderful  ana  ulniost  miraculous  consouuencos  of  this  discovery 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Polk  In  setting  on  foot  tho  IVloxIcan  war,  we  do  not 
know.  It  would  appear  quite  as  r()nHOimlilo  as  somo  other  portions  of  his 
eulogy.  If  the  "territory  which  we  ohtwliwd  from  Mexico,"  together  with  all 
its  "  illimitable  resources,"  and  U*  \wmiU',mi  Influence  tipon  American  com- 
merce, were  a  deliberate  motive  of  uclioii  in  thn  mind  of  tho  executive  in  going 
to  war,  then  that  war  was  one  of  fnlsfl  protiincos,  whoso  object  was  national 
plunder.  If  not,  then  certainly  the  ndnilitlstratioii  did  not  deserve  any  particular 
credit  for  the  accidental  consoquencos  of  n  war  commenced  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent objects.  However,  human  imturn  \n  m  constituted  as  to  forget  tho  past 
i,i  its  anxiety  to  aggrandize  Itaolf  from  (litt  present;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  own  ears  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  took  great  credit  to  himself,  not  only 
for  the  consequences  of  tljo  Mexican  wftr  flnumornted  by  Mr.  Chase,  but  also 
for  the  riches  of  the  golden  placerx  of  California, 

Personplly,  Mr,  Polk's  clmractor  wm  nit  unexcoptionablo  one.  His  manners 
were  strikingly  plain  and  unsopliiMtlcnldil,  though  somewhat  wanting  in  cor- 
diality. The  disease  by  which  ho  wm  at  length  carried  oflf,  made  its  first  attacit 
in  March,  1849,  while  Mr,  Polk  Wftn  on  hiM  way  from  Now  Orleons  to  Nash- 
ville, up  the  Mississippi.  It  appeared  In  tho  form  of  n  diarrlKoa,  which,  however, 
passed  oflT,  and  left  tho  patiunt  in  opparuntly  good  health.    Shortly  after  iiis 
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arrival  nt  Naithville,  he  removed  with  hi*  fninilytn  bU  new  and  Hogtnt  imiuioiif 
<itiiiiti<fi  on  Grundy'a  Hill,  in  the  very  heart  of  thnt  brautirul  ciiv.  Here  h« 
i>in|ii<)yc>d  his  time  in  the  improvement  and  embellifhmont  of  hiii  dwelling  and 
grounds,  frequently  attended  bv  MrN.  Polk,  upon  whose  exquinito  laitte  in  such 
malterH  ho  greatly  relied.  Anout  the  fint  of  Juno  he  had  a  sliffht  attack  of 
fcvor,  brought  on  by  over  exertion  in  arranging  the  books  in  his  library.  Thia 
WBH  Moon  attended  by  diarrhoea,  which  had  oeen  with  him  a  chronic  dUense  for 
inany  years.  For  several  days  his  frionds  apprehended  no  danger,  but  at 
icngtii  the  attack  assumed  a  severer  anpect ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and 
watchful  attendance  of  his  physicians,  on  the  I5th  of  June  ended  in  death. 

1848.  This  year  is  a  memorablo  one  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  on 
account  of  tho  extraordinary  scries  of  munaiuvrcs  among  the  groat  politicions  of 
the  country,  which  resulted  in  tho  election  of  General  Toylor  to  the  presidency. 
Karly  in  the  summer,  when  tho  country  wos  roxnundiiig  from  one  extremity  to 
tlio  other  with  tho  military  achievoniunts  of  General  Taylor  at  Pulo  Alto  and 
Re!«nca  de  la  Palma,  a  knot  of  whig  politicians  in  Philadelphia,  sorely  discom- 
fitcd  by  tho  defeat  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  discover  some 
means  of  luring  victory  to  their  standard,  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  General 
Taylor  as  the  whig  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848,  and  running  him  in 
upon  the  eclat  of  his  military  renown.  Measures  were  accordingly  at  once 
tal<en  to  set  this  scheme  in  motion ;  meetings  wero  held  and  a  public  illumina- 
tion gotten  up,  and  it  was  everywhere  understood,  almost  without  knowing 
whether  he  was  a  whig  or  democrat,  that  old  "  Rough  and  Ready"  was  to  be 
tho  whig  candidate  for  president.  Now  York  also  was  made  to  appear  to  give 
soinc  support  to  the  idea,  and  ip  tho  course  of  a  few  weeks  things  began  really 
to  shape  themselves  in  the  desired  direction. 

At  this  moment,  however,  the  wiser  and  sounder  portion  of  the  whigs — the 
sages  of  the  party — came  forward,  and  declared  that  the  idea  of  miking  General 
Tnylor  the  whig  candidate  was  not  to  bo  thought  of;  that  in  reality  nobody  knew 
whether  he  was  a  whig  or  not ;  that  the  elevation  of  a  tnilitary  chieflain  to  civic 
power  was  directly  opposed  to  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  whig  creed ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  country  being  disgusted  with  the  Mexican  war  and  with  tho  party 
that  had  brought  it  about,  it  would  bo  tho  lieight  of  ingratitude  to  deprive  Mr.  Clay 
of  iho  benefit  of  tho  sweeping  reaction  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  whig 
principles.  About  this  time,  too,  Mr.  Cloy  came  out  with  his  famous  "  Ashland 
Speech"  against  the  war,  and  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  old  friends  and 
ndmirers  were  turned  towards  him  with  renewed  devotion.  The  originators  of 
the  "Rough  and  Ready"  movement  were  themselves  the  first  to  retrace  thoir 
steps,  and  Clay  meetings  were  held  in  all  directions,  at  which  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm was  manifested. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  "  outsiders"  and  "  fence  men,"  who  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  political  strength  of  tho  whig 
party  nominal,  had  already  caught  the  watchword,  and  "  Rough  and  Ready 
flew  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind — being  repeated  by  thousands  of  lips  whose 
tfwners  nnditjr  knew  nor  cared  what  it  meant,  simply  because  it  was  an  easy 
cry,  and  it  ia  a  pleasant  thing  for  people  with  few  ideas  of  their  own  to  be  fur- 
iiiMlied  with  an  excitement  ready  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  every  engine  and 
instrument  of  popular  opinion  at  the  command  of  the  whig  party  was  brought 
to  bear  to  allay  the  Taylor  hurra,  started  by  itself.  The  neutral  press  through- 
out the  country,  often  more  from  an  inherent  love  of  mischief  than  anything 
else,  took  up  the  cry.  Figments  of  decayed  factions,  odds  and  ends  of  exploded 
parties,  broken-down  demagogues,  reckless  aspirants,  ambitious  tyros,  and  acrid 
renegades,  of  every  hue  and  complexion,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
gain  the  eye  and  ear  of  tho  public,  and  vociferously  insisted  on  "justice"  to  the 
Brave  and  single-minded  old  warrior,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his  new-sprung 
greatness,  toiled  and  fought  his  way  through  tlie  enemy's  country,  capturing 
her  impregnable  fortifications,  and  scattering  her  armies,  numerous  enough  t« 
devour  him  and  Ills  forces  alive,  as  if  he  were  but  engaged  in  the  every-da> 
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tvoeationa  and  datim  of  life.  Wh«n  Arat  informsd  that  hia  eoaMnrmen  wart 
Ulkinif  of  running  him  for  proaident,  hfl  laughod  inoreduloaaly,  and  took  it  u 
a  joke^hia  own  excellent  common  aenaa  inaUntly  informing  him  of  hia  uoAu 
neaa  for  the  poat.  And  wh«n  at  length  the  matter  became  aerioua,  and  he  wai 
applied  to  in  eameat,  hia  anawer  waa  firm  and  unwavering :  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  prfaident— I  do  not  wiah  to  be."  And,  when  further  and  further  preaaed,  he 
at  length  waa  forced  to  yield,  he  atill  maintained  the  aame  ground :  "  It  it 
againat  my  will ;  but  if  it  muat  be  ao,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  no 
politician,  and  ahall  try  to  ploaae  only  myaelf  in  my  courae,  if  elected." 

But  when  waa  a  popular  furtrre  ever  dianipated  hy  the  appeal*  of  common 
aenae  7  Such  eflTervcacinga  of  public  aentiment  only  aub-tide  of  themtielvoB — 
no  power  on  earth  can  arreat  or  control  them  ere  their  natural  period  of  exliaua. 
tion  arrivea.  Then,  an  in  the  moral  and  aenauout  world,  the  orgaitm  paaaoa  off, 
and  the  patient  ia  diamayed  at  what  haa  happened. 

So  it  waa  in  the  present  caae ;  and  notwithHtandin^  that  the  whiga,  eapeeialiy 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  MaHSMchuaett!*,  and  Kentucky,  made  the 
most  atrenuouM  exerliona  to  aecure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  National 
Convention  that  asaombled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  7(h  of  Juno,  they  entirely 
failed.  On  the  very  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  an  independent 
"  Rough  and  Ready  mooting"  was  called  in  Independence  Square,  and  attended 
by  some  fifteen  thousand  |t*!ople.  Many  of  the  whig  dele||[atea  from  distant 
atatea  to  the  National  Convention  had  already  arrived  in  the  city,  and  of  course 
attended  the  meeting.  The  enthusiasm — the  apeechea — the  acclamations,  which 
made  the  old  treea  that  had  liatened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, nod  in  approbation  of  the  name  of  Taylor — did  their  work.  The 
convention  met  next  morning,  and  after  a  severe,  bitter,  and  unprecedontod 
atruggle,  General  Taylor  waa  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Nothing  could 
withstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  military  hero;  and  alihoiigli 
aerious  efibrla  were  made,  even  after  the  nomination,  to  bolt  the  ticket  and  run 
Mr.  Clay  as  an  independent  whig  candidate,  yet  it  waa  soon  perceived  that  all 
auch  ideaa  were  futile,  and  that  nothing  could  atop  the  Taylor  fever.  The  con- 
dition  of  the  democratic  part^,  too,  seemed  peculiarly  to  favor  the  whigs ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  infatuation  or  obstinacy,  of  the  opposing  factions  of 
the  democratic  party  made  a  whig  victory  certain  and  easy,  the  great  champion 
of  whigism,  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  waa  forced  to  retire 
into  olwcurity  by  the  clamor  of  the  camp. 

The  election,  however,  was  not  carried  by  the  whiga  so  easily  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Many  thousands  of  the  stanchest  whigs  in  the  country,  disgusted 
with  what  they  denominated  the  treachery  of  the  National  Convention,  oittier 
remained  away  from  the  polls  or  relaxed  their  exertions  to  induce  others  to  go; 
80  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  split  in  the  democratic  party  of  New  York 
and  the  votes  of  the  Native  Americans  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Taylor  could 
not  have  been  elected. 

The  selection  of  his  cabinet  soon  showed  that,  whatever  might  be  General 
Taylor's  private  views  and  feelings,  he  fully  recognized  his  duty  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  party  by  which  he  was  nominated.  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  one  of  tne  oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  called  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Hon.  William  M.  Meredith,  a  stanch  Philadelphia 
whig  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  the  Treasury.  The  other  members  pf  the  cabinet 
were  all  equally  firm  and  decided  in  their  politics ;  so  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  now  administration  was  as  entirely  whig  as  if  Mr.  Clay  himself  had 
occupied  the  presidental  chair. 

Among  the  important  diplomatic  acts  of  General  Taylor's  administration,  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clayton  with  the  British  minister,  and  duly  ratified 
by  both  governments,  deserves  especial  mention.  The  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  treaty  are  conceived  in  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  national 
philanthropy,  which  does  the  highest  honor  to  both  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henrji 
Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador  near  our  government.     Securing  the  speedy 
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eonatnietion  of  ft  ihip  eanftl  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oc«ana,  and 
guaranteeing  ita  perpetual  ftrmdom  to  ail  naiiona  upon  iuat  and  equal  terma,  it 
nwy  be  regardecf  aa  one  of  ttte  moat  imporUnt  alepa  in  the  march  of  human 

ftrogroM  taken  during  thn  century.  The  fflecta  of  Uiia  meaaure  upon  tlio  en- 
ii;hu*nmont  and  proaperity  of  the  whole  world,  muat  be  almost  incalculably 
benoKcent ;  and,  comtiderud  in  connection  with  tlie  miraculoui  growth  of 
California,  the  immenao  emigration  thitherward,  and  the  now  and  bnwder  ideaa 
those  ovenia  have  infuaed  into  trade  and  commerce,  we  may  well  congratulate 
our  country  and  the  ago  upon  the  negotiation  of  iho  Nicaragua  treaty. 

The  meeting  of  the  Hmt  MHHion  of  congress  under  tho  new  administration, 
was  an  event  looked  forward  to  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest ;  and  the 
re*tult  haa  proved  that  for  once  the  political  soothHaycn  were  not  mistaken. 
Tho  miraculous  growth  of  California,  its  organisation  into  a  state,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  conatitution  in  which  slavery  was  utterly  prohibited  throushout  ita 
whole  territory,  and  its  application  for  immediate  admiiision  into  tho  Union,  were 
events  well  calculated  to  produce  the  mottt  intense  excitement  throughout  every 
section  of  the  Union.  On  one  hand  wero  tho  abolitionista  and  anti-slavery 
factions  of  the  North,  who  loudly  triumphed  in  tho  unexp«ictod  check  their 
Southern  brethren  had  received  in  El  Dorado  of  the  tsioutliwPHt,  and  boasted  of 
it  BH  tho  forerunner  of  a  state  of  public  Hontiment  which  would  Hoon  crush  and 
exterminate  slavery  everywhere.  On  the  other,  tho  politicians  and  leading 
planters  of  the  South,  incensed  at  tho  prospect  of  being  so  entirely  superseded 
in  California,  and  perhaps  even  fearful  that  so  bold  a  move  on  tho  part  of  the 
abolitionists,  if  auccessful,  might  endanger  the  safety  of  t!  '  institution  at  home, 
banded  together  with  a  determination  to  prevent  the  au.uis8ion  of  California, 
with  its  present  boundaries  and  constitution,  at  all  hazards.  Another  element 
entering  into  the  controversy  was  a  band  of  interested  speculators,  in  and  out  of 
congrcsH,  who  owned  lands  or  property  in  California,  or  had  received  or  were 
expecting  contracts  from  its  sham  government,  and  upon  some  of  whom  the 
immediate  admission  of  California  would  confer  splendid  fortunes — while  all 
would  be  more  or  less  benefited.  Another  friend  was  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  whose  son-in-law.  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, had  immense  possessions  in  California,  including,  aa  was  said,  inexhaus- 
tible mines  of  gold,  the  title  to  which  he  was  naturally  extremely  anxious  to 
perfect.  Colonel  Fremont  was  also  elected  a  United  States  Senator  by  the  new 
$ni-disant  state,  and  was  at  Washington,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Gwinn, 
anxiously  waiting  for  congresi^  to  open  its  doors  and  bid  them  welcome  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign  state  of  California. 
In  this  state  of  things  congress  assembled  ;  and  after  consuming  an  unusual 

length  of  time  in  fruitless  attempts  to  elect  its  officers,  was  at  length 
1850.    organized,  and  went  fairly  into  existence  w  ilh  the  new  year.    Early  in 

the  session  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  with  a  series  of  carefully-digested 
resolutions,  calculated  to  cover  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  North 
and  South,  including  California,  the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  boundary  difficulty, 
and  the  providing  of  territorial  governments  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  These 
resolutions,  intended  as  a  permanent  basis  of  peace  and  good  feeling  between 
the  North  and  South,  were  supported  by  the  venerable  statesman  in  one  of  hia 
ablest  and  most  masterly  speeches — a  speech  that  carried  conviction  to  the 
hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  persons,  and  raised  up  immediately  a  powerful  party 
of  compromise  in  congress,  composed  of  whigs  and  democrats,  Northerners  and 
Southerners.  This  movement  resulted  in  tiie  famous  "  compromise"  or  "  omni- 
bus" bill,  embracing  in  its  provisions  the  same  points  included  in  Mr.  Clay'a 
remlutions.  This  hill,  supported  as  it  was  by  such  distinguished  statesmen  aa 
Webster,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Foote,  and  many  others,  who  belonged  to  different 
parties  and  opposite  sections  of  country,  was  brought  out  under  the  most  prom- 
ising auspices,  and  for  several  months,  during  which  it  was  incessantly  debated 
by  ue  senate  and  the  press,  the  ihoderate  men  and  frienda  of  union  throughoat 
the  country  persuaded  themselves  of  its  success. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  lasting  peace  of  the  country,  the  adminiatra- 
tion  had  taken  a  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  sesnion  which  preycnied 
a  codperation  between  itself  and  its  leading  friends  in  congress.  General  Tay- 
lor, in  his  message  on  the  subject  of  California,  had  merely  recommended  the 
admission  of  California — leaving  all  the  other  questions  to  be  settled  as  necessity 
and  the  future  might  decide,  and  promising  territori&l  governments  to  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  as  they  might  successively  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  them. 
This  message  of  mere  and  obvious  expediency,  and  entitled  to  no  comparison 
with  the  profound,  philosophic,  and  momentous  measure  elaborated  by  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  distinguished  compeers,  was  still  insisted  upon  by  some  members  of  the 
government  and  their  especial  friends  in  the  press,  as  defining  a  distinctive 
"  administration  measure,  and,  owing  to  its  high  authority,  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  compromise  bill.  The  latter  had  from  the  first  been  bitterly,  violently, 
yet  adroitly  and  pertinaciously,  opposed  by  the  ultra  Southern  and  ultra  Northern 
members;  yet  it  doubtless  would  at  length  have  prevailed,  had  it  not  been  de- 
stroyed piecemeal  by  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

EJefore  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  compromise  bill  in  the  senate  was 
concluded.  President  Taylor  was  attacked  with  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  in 
consequence  of  some  imprudence  in  diet,  and  in  a  few  days  carried  to  his  grave, 
amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  a  dismayed  and  heart-stricken  people ;  for 
General  Taylor,  by  the  simplicity,  candor  and  manliness  of  his  character,  was 
greatly  endeared  to  the  nation,  and  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Father  of 
his  Country,  no  man  has  been  more  sincerely  mourned.  Ho  was  attacked  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1850,  and  resigned  his  life  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month. 
Scarcely  had  the  electric  telegraph  spread  the  news  of  his  illness  (which  no  one 
considered  dangerous)  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  t.he 
same  mysterious  messenger  bore  on  its  lightning  wings  the  intelligence  that  he 
was  no  more.  One  universal  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief  responded 
from  every  heart.  Every  city  claimed  its  separate  funeral  procession  and 
all  the  rites  of  mourning.  For  many  days  the  whole  country  wore  an 
aspect  of  sorrow,  and  even  the  wheels  of  gay  life  at  the  many  summer 
watering-places  were  for  a  moment  stopped,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion 

Eaused'  to  give  a  genuine  sigh,  and  perhaps  drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the 
eloved  hero. 
Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  General  Taylor. in  the 

5 residential  chair,  which  he  now  fills.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
anuary,  1800,  at  a  place  called  Summer  Hill,  in  Cayuga  county.  New  York. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  was  born  in  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1771,  but 
in  early  life  emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  New  York,  then  a  wildernesH,  and 
in  1819  purchased  a  farm  in  Erie  county,  which  he  still  cultivates.  Young 
Fillmore  enjoyed  only  the  slender  advantages  of  the  common  schools  in  his 
neighborhood  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  wool-carding 
business  in  Livingston  county.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  in  the  mean 
time  devouring  the  contents  of  the  village  library.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Judge  Waterwood,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  benevolent  man,  perceiving  the  talents 
of  young  Millard,  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the  trade  of  wool-carding  and  enter 
on  the  study  of  law  in  his  office.  The  clothier's  apprentice  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity,  purchased  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  commenced  the  studies  of 
his  nevv  profession — remaining  in  the  office  of  his  benefactor  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  partly  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school. 

He  then,  in  1821,  removed  to  Erie  county,  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  taught  school  for  his  support, 
until  1823,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
He  next  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
but  in  1830  returned  to  Buffalo,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  reelected 
the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  during  his  membership  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture that  the  laws  for  the  imprisonment  for  debt  were  partially  abolished,  and  it 
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was  in  a  ereat  degree  owing  to  the  activity,  eloquence,  and  indefatigable  zeal 
with  which  he  advocated  the  measure. 

In  1832  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  to  congress  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  ho  at  once  took  a  nigh  stand  for  his  industry,  his  elo- 
quence, and  general  ability.  In  1836  he  was  reelected,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  report  on  the  New  Jersey  case.  Mr.  Fill- 
more was  again  reelected  to  the  next  congress  by  a  greatly  increased  majority, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  which  position 
he  added  new  laurels  to  his  reputation. 

At  the  close  of  this  congress  he  declined  a  reflection,  and  resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  of  which  he  is  one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

He  was  in  1844  a  candidate  of  tlie  whig  party  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
this  state,  in  opposition  to  Silas  Wright,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Last  Novem- 
ber he  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  for  the  office  of  comptroller,  and  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority,  running  generally  ahead  of  his  ticket.  Consequently,  his 
residence  was  changed  to  Albany,  where  he  is  now  fulfilling  the  duties  of  liis 
office  with  eminent  ability. 

His  nomination  to  the  office  of  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  General 
Taylor,  in  the  whig  convention  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  9th  of  June,  was  received 
with  universal  approbation,  not  only  by  his  own  party,  but  by  all  the  friends  of 
General  Taylor. 

Another  remarkable  event  by  which  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration 
tind  the  commencement  of  that  of  General  Taylor  were  sadly  signalized,  was 
the  reappear- i.co  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  on  our  continent.  Contrary  to  its 
course  when  'J  lirst  visited  us  in  1832,  it  now  struck  our  shores  at  the  South- 
west, and  for  a  long  time  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  in  the  interior 
of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  and  along  the  great  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
valleys,  before  appearing  at  the  North.  Its  malignancy  and  fatality  at  Cincin- 
nati, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  the  smaller  towns  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Ohio  rivers,  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  epidemics.  Prob- 
ably its*  fatality  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  inexperience  of  physicians,  the 
panic  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  their  imprudence  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
the  general  and  disgusting  filth  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  all  our 
cities.  As  it  was,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  appalling ;  and  so  virulent  and 
protrticted  were  its  visitations,  that  it  served  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  summer 
business,  and  especially  the  summer  pleasurea,  of  the  whole  country.  At 
length,  after  a  season  of  the  intensest  anxiety  and  suspense — during  which  the 
most  strenuous  and  thorough  measures  allowed  of  by  the  time,  were  taken  to 
cleanse  the  city — tlie  dread  scourge  of  man's  gross  appetites  made  its  appearance 
in  the  metropolis  on  the  14th  of  May.  As  the  first  and  several  succeeding 
cases  occurred  at  the  "  Five  Points,"  a  locality  preeminent  for  its  filth,  vice,  and 
destitution,  and  where  appeared  to  exist  every  requisite  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  the  question  at  once  presented  itself.  Where  shall  the  hospital  be 
located  ?  Shall  it  be  in  tlie  city  and  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  cases  are 
at  present  occurring ;  or  shall  it  be  remote  from  the  city,  and  so  far  secluded  as 
to  prevent  any  communication  with  the  neighboring  population  ?  As  the 
decision  of  this  question  depended  entirely  upon  that  of  another  question,  i.  e., 
the  contagious  or  non-contagious  character  of  the  disease,  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  the  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  to  whom  the  subject  had 
been  entrusted,  felt  themselves  not  a  little  embarrassed.  They  found  that 
medical  men  of  the  highest  eminence  differed  on  this  subject,  and  that  not  merely 
theoretical  opinions,  but  facts,  were  arrayed  in  favor  of  the  opposing  doctrines. 
After  obtaining  all  the  light  they  possibly  could  from  the  testimony  of  medical 
men  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  mature  consideration,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  however  certain  isolated  facts  seemed  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tagion, yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  disease  did  not  appear  to  be  propagated  in  this 
way ;  that  the  cause  of  it  appeared  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  its  spread 
was  entirely  independent  ot  any  communication  between  the  well  and  the  sick. 
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On  ttte  aist  of  May,  the  sanatory  committee,  in  company  with  his  honor  the 
mayor  and  the  medical  council,  made  a  personal  viait  to  the  "  Five  Points," 
wiUi  the  view  of  satisfying  themselves  more  completely  in  relation  to  the  con- 
dition of  this  part  of  the  city.  The  exhibition  of  human  degradation  and  wretch- 
edness which  presented  iuelf  was  truly  appalling.  It  seemed  almost  impossible 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist.  In  addition  to  what  had  been  done  pre- 
viously, renewed  orders  were  now  given,  and  efficient  measures  adopted  to 
cleanse  the  place.  The  truth,  however,  cannot  be  concealed — the  place  itself 
is  incapable  of  proper  purification,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so  until  it  is 
razed  to  the  ground,  filled  up,  and  suitably  rebuilt. 

As  it  now  seemed  evident  that  we  were  about  to  be  vi^iited  by  a  severe  and 
long-continued  assault  of  the  epidemic,  the  committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  at 
once  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those  general  measures  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  impending  danger. 
In  doing  this,  they  found  several  important  facts,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
established,  and  which  might  serve  as  guides  in  their  operations.  These  facts 
are  the  following : 

1st  That  the  general  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 

2d.  That  in  attacking  individuals,  the  disease  generally  gives  notice  of  its 
approach  by  some  preliminary  symptoms. 

3d.  That  tiiese  preliminary  symptoms  are  usually  under  the  control  of  med- 
icine, and  being  arrested,  the  further  development  of  the  disease  is  prevented. , 

4th.  That  the  agency  of  various  exciting  causes  is  generally  necessary  to 
develope  the  disease.  Among  these  causes,  the  principal  are  the  existence  of 
filth  and  imperfect  ventilation,  irregularities  and  imprudences  in  the  mode  of 
living,  and  mental  disturbance. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  duties  of  the  committee  were  obvious,  and  they 
conceived  them  to  be  the  following : 

In  the  first  place,  to  provide  public  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
those  actually  attacked  with  the  disease,  and  who,  from  poverty  or  othej;  causes, 
might  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  attended  to  properly  at  their  own  homes. 

In  the  second  place,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  counteract  the  develop. 
ment  and  extension  of  the  disease,  by  obviating,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
exciting  causes  of  it,  and  also,  by  prompt  medical  assistance,  arresting  the 
disease  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

With  these  objects  and  purposes  in  view,  the  committee  commenced  and  con- 
tinued their  labors  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  cholera.  They  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  such  succession,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  city,  as  the  spreading 
of  the  disease  required,  until  the  whole  number  amounted  to  five.  They  com- 
menced and  accomplished  a  thorough  purification  of  the  city,  such  a  one  as  the 
city  probably  never  had  before.  Through  repeated  publications  from  the  medical 
counsel,  they  kept  their  fellow-citizens  constantly  alive  to  the  important  fact  that 
the  progress  of  the  disease  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  own  discre- 
tion in  their  modes  of  living.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  moral 
courage,  as  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  disease ;  and  finally,  they  sup- 
plied uie  city  with  such  an  abundance  of  medical  attendance  as  that  every  per- 
son might  have  the  benefits  of  immediate  advice  and  attention. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  it  became  manifest  that  the  daily  reports  of 
the  sanatoiy  committee  and  the  weekly  reports  of  the  city  inspector  did  not  cor- 
respond. The  discrepancy,  indeed,  became  so  great  as  to  attract  general  at- 
tention. The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  was  self-evident :  many  physicians  not 
considering  themselves  compellea  to  report  their  cases,  neglected  to  do  so 
altogether ;  others  merely  reported  cases,  without  afterwards  feeling  themselves 
obliged  to  report  the  result.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
cases  nor  deaths,  especially  the  latter,  could  be  reported  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  as  no  person  could  be  buried  without  its  being 
reported  to  the  city  inspector,  his  list  of  deaths  would  be  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  committee. 
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Op  the  5th  of  September  the  medical  connael  of  the  board  of  health  sent  in  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  cholera,  as  an  epidemic,  had  in  a  great  meaanre 
ceased  to  exist  There  were  a  number  of  cases  afterwards,  but  it  became  hourly 
more  and  more  evident  that  ihe  scourge  had  passed  over,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  aspect  of  the  city  began  perceptibly  to  revive.  The  following  official 
comparative  table  of  deaths  from  diwases  of  the  bowels,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  twenty-two  weeks,  from  May  20  to  October  14,  in  the  two  years  of  1848 
and  1849,  will  give  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  fatality  of  the 
cholera  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained : 
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By  this  table  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  during 
the  season  of  twenty-two  weeks,  was  5017.  The  whole  number  of  cases  re- 
ported  does  not  exist  in  any  accessible  form.  The  writer,  however,  from  a 
close  and  constant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  proportion  of  deaths,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  was  from  thirty, 
five  to  forty'per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.  This  frightful  rate  of 
mortality,  in  the  scif:;tific  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  New  World,  tells  badly 
for  the  state  of  the  medical  art,  and  ought  to  arouse  the  closest  and  most 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  infallibility  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  practice.  It  is  a 
startling  fact,  vouched  by  authentic  and  official  documents,  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  medical  aid  was  impo.s. 
sible,  was  kss  than  in  tlio  most  enlightened  and  thoroughly-doctored  portions  of 
Eurojm  and  AmTica.  The  same  documents  prove  that  uniformly  undor  the 
homc^-opathic  treatment,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Germany,  the  propor- 
tion ol  U<)ath3  to  cases  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  under  the  hydropathic 
treatmi  ui  (in  the  few  instances  in  which  records  have  been  published)  quite  as 
favorable.  Repeatedly  reminded  of  these  facts,  and  solicited  by  the  appeals  of 
over  fifty  regular  homceopathic  physicians,  of  acknowledged  reputation  and  skill 
in4heir  treatmentof  disease,  to  establish  a  hospital  where  patients  who  preferred 
it  could  receive  the  benefit  of  the  homceopathic  treatment — both  medical  council 
and  common  council  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  forced  all  to  submit  to  the  same 
experimental  and  random  treatment."  Opium  to  check  the  evacuations — culomel 
to  restore  the  secretions — camphor  and  capsicum  to  stimulate  the  circulation- 
leeching,  bleeding  and  cuppinif,  to  stop  the  fierce  reactive  fever ;  and  blisters 
and  mustard  baths  as  counter-irritants — with  an  infinity  of  poisonous  drugs  ad- 
ministered in  the  very  helplessness  of  ignorance  and  dismay — such  was  the 
terrible  ordeal  to  which  all  who  entered  the  public  hospitals,  whether  old  or 
young,  weak  or  robust,  temperate  or  debauched,  were  compelled  to  submit, 
Add  to  this,  that  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  brandy  was  a  preventive,  hundreds 
literally  drank  themselves  into  the  cholera,  and  that  nearly  every  one  was  con- 
tinually deranging  his  system  and  endangering  his  health  by  swallowing  quack 
nostrums,  medicaments,  and  preventives — and  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  as- 
tonished at  the  severity  of  the  epidemic. 

Although  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  cities  were  freed  from  the  cholera  early 
in  the  fall  of  1849,  yet  it  still  lingered  in  the  Southwest,  and  even  as  late  as 
Septembsr,  1850,  committed  ravages  more  or  less  severe  in  various  points  of 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  Thus  far  the  fell  scourge  has  not  reappeared  in  tlie 
North  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  do  so,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Among  the  important  events  transpiring  in  this  last  year  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  impartial  historian  has  no  right  to  omit  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Cuba  and  the  attack  made  upon  that  island  by  several  hundred 
Americans  under  the  command  of  General  Narcissus  Lopez,  formerly  a  com- 
mander in  one  of  the  South  American  republics,  aided  by  several  American 
citizens  of  more  or  less  distinction. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  war  a  restless  spirit  had  been 
manifested  in  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  southwest,  on  tlie 
subject  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  at  first  this  feeling  was  a  mere  vague  longing  for 
territory  and  plunder;  but  it  was  adroitly  taken  advantage  of  and  turned  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Cuba,  by  the  most  plausible  arguments  and  glowing 
pictures  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  an  enterprise.  "  Magnificently  en- 
dowed (writes  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  friends  of  Cuban  invasion, 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun)  with  all  the  fairest  gifts  of  ns'4re;  blessed  with  a 
teeming  soil,  a  genial  sky,  and  presenting  every  variety  ot  scenery,  from  the 
majestic  mountain  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  to  the  peaceful  plain  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea — the  Queen  of  the  Antilles — the  land  which  first  greeted 
the  eyes  of  tha  great  Columbus  after  his  long  and  dreary  voyage  over  the  yet 
untrodden  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  upon  whose  shores  the  first  Christian  rite 
was  performed  in  the  New  World — Cuba  is  the  one  spot  of  earth  most  deserving 
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the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  historiui,  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropiaL 
And  yet,  with  all  these  attractions,  and  notwithstanding  her  propinqnity  to  our 
continent,  being  but  six  he-irs  steam  navigation  from  the  nearest  of  the  States, 
how  very  little  till  within  a  recent  perimi  has  in  reality  been  known  in  this 
country  about  Cuba,  her  history,  her  condition,  her  resources!  Travellers  have 
from  time  to  time  delighted  us  with  glowing  descriptions  of  her  enchanting 
beauties ;  but  the  story  of  her  cruel  wrongs  has  scarcely  yet  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  American  nation,  while  well-informed  persons,  able  editors,  who  set 
up  for  public  instructors,  even  now  disbelieve,  or  affect  to  disbelieve,  the  yearn- 
ings of  her  sons  for  liberty  and  independence.  Cuba,  such  persons  would  have 
uii  imagine,  forms  an  exception  amongst  the  enslaved  nations.  Her'  children 
can  patiently  submit  to  servitude,  while  in  their  country's  sky,  her  scenery,  and 
her  soil,  they  read  their  title-deeds,  traced  by  the  finger  of  God,  to  independence. 
Lashed,  spurned,  robbed,  and  outraged  by  the  minions  of  a  foreign  despotism, 
the  Cubans,  forsooth,  can  kiss  the  hand  that  smote  them;  and,  lower  than 
the  worm,  lack  the  spirit  to  turn  upon  the  power  which  tramples  them  in  the 
dust! 

"  With  the  press  subject  to  a  grinding  censorship,  and  the  right  of  public 
meeting  proscribed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  tne  world  ere  'his  has  not 
echoed  the  voice  of  Cuban  complaint.  Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
smart  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  islanders  by  the  Spaniards  has 
not  revealed  itself  to  the  world  in  a  sweeping  and  terrible  vengeance,  while  one 
most  odious  system  of  espionage  that  ever  disgraced  any  country  has  hitherto 
succeeded  in  frustrating  the  plans  of  her  patriots.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  actuating  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  lives  and  burns, 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  abortive  attempts  of  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  down  to  our  day,  Cuba  has  been  the  theatre.  Cuba, 
contemporaneously,  we  may  say,  with  the  continental  colonies  of  Spain,  entered 
upon  the  career  of  revolution.  If,  less  fortunate  than  they,  her  efforts  have 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
vastly  greater  difficulties  which  beset  her  path. 

"  It  shall  not  be  so  always ;  and  not  in  vain  shall  the  people  of  an  American 
island  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  their  free  brothers  of  this  continent,  imploring, 
demanding  of  them,  that  aid  and  cooperation  which  freemen  everywhere  owe  to 
their  oppressed  and  enslaved  brethren. 

"  In  the  year  1823  a  vast  conspiracy,  embracing  all  portions  of  the  island,  and 
conducted  by  men  the  most  eminent  in  all  the  chief  cities  for  their  character, 
their  learning,  and  their  position,  promised  the  certain  overthrow  of  Spanish 
dominion.  This  conspiracy  was  called  the  "  Soles  de  Bolivar,"  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  liberator  of  Columbia  had  engaged  to  extend  to  it  the  most 
efficacious  support.  It  failed,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  leaders ;  and 
in  banishment  and  imprisonment  hundreds  of  the  best  men  in  Cuba  expiated  the 
crimes  of  having  loved  their  country  and  conspired  to  set  her  free.  Though 
batHed,  the  spirit  of  Cuban  patriotism  was  not  subdued.  We  shortly  after  find 
a  project  on  foot  for  the  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  united  forces  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Columbia  and  Mexico.  This  project  was  discussed  in  the  congress  of 
Panama,  but  failed  of  being  carried  into  execution,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  United  States.  In  1828  another  conspiracy,  no  less  formidable 
in  its  character  than  that  of  1822,  was  formed,  but  again  the  spy  system  pre- 
vailed and  frustrated  the  designs  of  the  patriots.  The  years  '34,  '35,  '41,  44, 
and  '48,  were  each  marked  by  distinct  and  organized  conspiracies,  the  failure 
of  which,  by  treachery  and  subornation,  was  followed  of  course  by  new  proscrip- 
tions, new  banishments,  imprisonments,  and  deaths.  Thus  have  we  seen  that 
for  a  period  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century,  revolution  has  been  actually  the 
normal  condition  of  Cuba." 

Incited  by  arguments  like  these,  in  the  month  of  May  last  some  five  or  six 
hundred  men  were  got  together,  and,  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  clandes- 
tinely embarked  for  Cuba  in  two  merchant  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
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General  Lopez.  After  a  ereat  deal  of  maiKBUvering  and  much  delay,  the  expe- 
dition  actually  landed  at  Cardenas,  a  amall  town  on  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
island,  one  morning  just  before  daylight,  and  proceeded  to  attack — the  jail ! 
The  alarmed  citizens  fled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  village  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A  body  of 
Spanish  troops  made  its  appearance  at  daylight,  marching  upon  the  town, 
whereupon  tne  invaders  insisted  upon  being  reconducted  to  their  vessels,  in 
which  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  toward  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
reaching  Key  West  just  in  time  to  escape  a  Spanish  war  steamer  which  had 
been  sent  in  chase.  Two  or  three  of  the  party  who  were  left  behind  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Havana.  The  rest  scattered  themselves  about  Key  West 
and  the  adjacent  country,  and  begged  tiieir  way  home ;  while  General  Lopez 
reached  Savannah  and  New  Orleans  in  safety,  notwithstanding  several  attempts 
to  detain  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  preferred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  failed  either  for  want  of  evidence  or  proper  jurisdiction,  or  gome 
other  pretext. 

About  the  same  time  two  vessels,  the  Susan  Loud  and  another,  were  cap- 
tured bv  the  Spanish  authorities  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  containing  upward  of  a 
hundred  more  persons  destined  for  the  same  expedition,  but  who  subsequentlv 
declared  that  they  were  embarked  under  false  pretences,  and  supposed  they  were 
fioing  to  California.  After  a  great  deal  of  suspense  and  negotiation — in  which 
It  was  shown  conclusively  that  our  government  had  done  every  thing  in  jtg 

power  to  suppress  the  expedition  the  moment  information  of  it  transpired the 

prisoners  were  all  released  and  sent  home,  and  a  good  understanding  once  more 
established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Among  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  whose  deaths  signalized  the  two 
years  of  1849  and  1850  were  those  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  General  Ed- 
mund P.  Gaines,  in  our  own  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  ex-king  of 
France,  Louis  Phillippe,  in  Europe.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  more  than  this 
brief  chronicle  of  their  names. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  an  event  which  created 
an  intense  excitement  in  the  world  of  art  and  fashion — the  arrival  of  Mile.  Jenny 
Lind  in  the  United  States,  to  perform  at  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  various  large 
cities.  She  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm ;  but,  as  is 
most  generally  the  case,  it  was  found  that  anticipation  had  outrun  reality,  and 
that  Mile.  Lind,  although  possessed  of  certain  remarkable  powers  and  faculties 
of  voice,  was  not  as  an  artist  greater  than  others  who  had  visited  us,  or  who 
were  even  then  in  the  country — among  the  latter  of  whom  Madam  Anna 
Bishop,  the  celebrated  English  vocalist,  was  pronounced  by  many  judges  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  fair  Swede. 

Another  event,  of  the  most  terrible  character,  also  occurred  in  this  year, 
which,  from  the  character  of  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  it,  enlisted  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  whole 
country,  and  was  commented  on  throughout  the  whole  world.  This  was  the 
murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  very  wealthy  physician  of  Boston,  by  Dr. 
John  White  Webster,  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  For 
some  time  after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman  and  the  discovery  of  circum- 
stances which  directed  suspicion  upon  Professor  Webster,  the  public  mind 
refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of  so  horrible  and  cold-blooded  a  deed  being  com- 
mitted by  a  man  in  Professor  Webster's  position,  from  so  sordid  a  motive  as 
escaping  the  payment  of  a  few  hundred  dollars ;  and  even  after  his  trial  and 
conviction,  public  opinion  was  widely  and  warmly  divided  oa  to  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, and  a  discussion  unparalleled  in  character  and  intensity  sprang  up  in 
the  press,  which  was  only  finally  allayed  by  the  confession  of  Professor  Webster, 
made  while  awaiting  his  sentence.  Application  was  made  and  earnestly  pressed 
for  a  commutation  of  his  sentence;  but  the  governor  and  council,  after  a  coroful 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  case,  dismissed  the  application,  and  the 
wretched  man  was  hung  on  the  30th  of  August. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Or  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  this  was  the  largest,  and  probably 
the  first  settled.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  "  virein 
queen"  of  England.  We  are  told  that  the  London  company,  soon  after 
its  incorporation  in  1606,  despatched  tu  America  three  ships,  having  on 
board  one  hundred  and  five  persons,  destined  to  begin  a  settlement  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  country.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Christopher  Newport,  and  in  company  with  him  was 
Capt.  Gosnold,  and  the  celebrated  John  Smith.  Instead  of  being  warned 
by  the  failure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  formerly  to  colonise  Vir- 
ginia, and  preserving  among  themselves  a  unanimity  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion, these  adventurers  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  concerning  their 
eventual  precedency  long  before  they  reached  the  land. 

It  seems,  a  sealed  box  had  been  cfelivered  to  the  commander,  with  or- 
ders that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  emi- 
grants had  landed  in  America.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  said 
box  contained  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  establishing  themselves 
coionially  after  landing.  Smith,  from  a  certain  bold  and  perhaps  over- 
bearing demeanor,  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  companions,  and  was  most 
absurdly  accused  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  colonial  council,  usurp 
the  government,  and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia.  Upon  this  un- 
founded accusation  he  was  put  in  close  confinement,  and  held  until  the 
arrival  and  debarkation  ^>f  the  colonists.  They  were  fortuitously  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  farther  northward  than  their  contemplated  place  oi 
landing,  which  was  the  disastrous  Roanoke  island,  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  26th  of  April,  1607.  Here  they  discovered  a 
large  and  beautiful  river,  which  they  named  James  river,  and  chose  as  & 
proper  spot  for  commencing  a  permanent  settlement,  the  present  position 
of  Jamestown. 

On  the  13th  of  May  they  debarked,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organise 
their  government.  The  mysterious  box,  as  they  had  surmised,  was  found 
to  contain  the  names  of  the  council,  and  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
In  the  list  were  the  names  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  Wingfield,  and  Newport. 
Wingficld  was  elected  President,  but  a  vote  was  passed  excluding  Smith 
from  his  seat  at  the  board.  They  had,  however,  the  magnanimity  to  re- 
lease him  from  confinement ;  and  his  subsequent  services  to  the  colony 
were  of  great  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dilatory  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  they  had 
no  visible  means  of  support  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  neglected  to 
put  in  any  crops  during  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  Barter  and 
negotiation  with  the  Indians  for  a  time  sufficed  to  supply  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  this  was  a  very  uncertain  and  precarious  mode 
of  subsistence,  as  they  presently  found.  The  aborigines  became  aware 
of  the  comparative  dependence  of  the  new  comers  upon  them,  and  lost, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  reverential  awe  with  which  they  had  at  first  wel* 
corned  them. 

In  four  months  from  the  time  of  their  landing,  fifty  of  their  numbei 
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h)id  perished,  and  the  remainder  were  so  disheartened  that  they  deter< 
mined  upon  returning  to  England.  In  this  emergency  the  great  Rbilltieg 
of  Smitri  were  made  mani^st ;  he  undertook  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  was  certainly  very  successful  in  so  doing.  In  1608 
Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  new  settlers,  and  a 
lupply  of  provisions.  This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  colony ;  but 
their  prospects  were  soon  overcast ;  for  about  this  time  they  discovered 
in  the  bed  of  a  small  river  near  Jamestown,  a  shinins  substance  wlijch 
tbey  supposed  to  be  gold-dust.  A  sort  of  universal  phrensy  was  excited 
by  this  discovery.  "  Immediately,"  says  Smith,  '*  there  was  no  thought. 
no  discourse,  no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold,  and  load  gold."  Smith  used  all  his  influence  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  vessel  was  loaded  with  the  useless 
commodity,  and  sent  to  England.  On  its  arrival  there,  the  cargo  was 
examined,  and  found  to  be  nothing  but  earth,  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
shining  stone. 

In  one  of  Smith's  excursions  into  the  interior,  attended  only  by  an 
Indian  guide,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  savaffea  and  taken  pris- 
oner. His  exulting  captors  conducted  him  to  Powhatan,  the  principal 
chieftain  of  Virginia.  After  many  ceremonies  and  consultations  they 
decided  to  put  him  to  death.  He  was  accordingly  led  forth  to  execution. 
His  head  was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  a  war-club  presented  to  Pow- 
hatan, who  claimed  the  honour  of  being  his  executioner.  As  the  chief 
raised  the  club  to  give  the  fatal  blow,  Pocahontas,  his  favourite  daughter, 
rushed  through  the  crowd  and  clasped  the  head  of  Smith  in  her  arms, 
laid  her  own  upon  it,  and  entreated  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  Pow- 
hatan was  amazed.  He  let  fall  the  club  and  set  Smith  at  liberty,  and 
soon  after  had  him  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown.  In  1612,  Poca- 
hontas incurred  the  resentment  of  her  father — probably  on  account  oi  her 
attachment  to  the  whites — when  she  left  her  home  and  visited  the  terri- 
tories of  Jopazows,  chief  of  the  Potomacs.  Capt.  ArgoU,  having  saileu 
up  the  Potomac  river,  on  a  trading  voyage,  prevailed  on  Jopazows,  by 
the  tempting  offer  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender  her  to  hink  He  de- 
tained and  carried  her  to  Jamestown,  presuming  that  Powhatan  would 
do  no  hurt  to  the  English  while  they  retained  possession  of  his  daughter. 
But  the  noble-hearted  chief  felt  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the 
whites,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  till  Pocahontas  was 
restored.  During  her  detention  at  Jamestown,  Mr.  Thomas  Rolfe,  an 
Englishman  of  respectable  character,  became  attached  to  her  and  offered 
her  his  hand.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  consent  of  Powhatan  being  ob- 
tained, the  marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  the 
uncle  of  Pocahontas  and  her  two  brothers.  This  event  relieved  the  col- 
ony from  the  enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between  them 
for  many  years.  In  1616  she  embarked  with  her  husband  for  England, 
and  was  received  by  the  king  and  queen  with  the  attention  due  to  her 
rank.  While  in  London  she  received  a  visit  from  her  former  friend, 
Capt.  Smith.  Her  residence  among  civilized  men  was  destined,  how 
ever,  to  be  short.  While  about  to  embark  from  Gravesend,  with  her  hus- 
band and  an  infant  son,  to  return  to  Virginia,  she  died,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Her  son  was  educated  in  London,  and  from  hin  are  de- 
scended some  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia. 

In  1609  the  London  Company  obtained  a  new  charter,  granting  greater 
power  and  privileges  than  the  former.  They  soon  after  sent  out  nine 
ships,  with  nine  hundred  emigrants,  to  Virgmia.  The  vessel  on  board 
of  which  were  ihe  officers  appointed  to  govern  the  colony,  was  unfor- 
tunately driven  by  a  storm  upon  the  Bermuda  islands ;  the  others  ar- 
rived safely.  Most  of  the  persons  who  came  in  these  were  of  a  vicioos 
'.haracter.    They  at  first  refiLsed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Smith, 
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and  by  this  means  threw  the  colony  into  great  conrusion.  Smith  deter- 
mined, however,  that  he  would  be  obeyed  until  the  arrival  of  the  officers 
that  were  appointed  to  succeed  him.  He  accordinsly  seized  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  put  them  in  prison,  and  by  this  means  order 
was  again  restored. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians,  fearing  that  the  white  people  would  be> 
come  too  powerful,  concerte'd  a  plot  to  destroy  them  all.    Pocahontas 
heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  save  them.      Accordingly,  one  dark  and 
stormy  night,  she  hastened  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  liis 
danger.    He  immediately  took  measures  to  put  the  colony  in  a  stale  of 
defence,  and  the  Indians,  perceiving  that  their  design  was  discovered,  gave 
up  the  project.    Soon  after,  Smith  received  a  severe  wound,  and  returned 
to  Bngland  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.    The  most  unhappy  conse* 
quences  followed.    The  Indians,  perceivins  the  absence  of  the  man  they 
feared,  attacked  the  colony  with  united  forces.    They  cut  off  all  sup- 
plies, and  thus  reduced  the  settlers  to  the  greatest  extremity.     Such  whs 
their  wretched  condition,  that  they  devoured  the  skins  oi  their  horses, 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians  they  had  killed,  and  at  last  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  companions.     This  period  was  remembered  by  the  name  of  "  the 
starving  time."     In  six  months  their  number  was  reduced  from  more 
than  five  hundred  to  sixty,  and  these  feeble  and  dejected.     While  the 
colonists  were  in  this  situation,  the  persons  who  had  been  wrecked  on 
the  Bermudas  arrived.    The  colonists  again  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and  (ot  this  purpose  they  embarked  and  sailed  down  tho  river. 
Foitunately,  however,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  hsid  been 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions. 
He  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  authority  he  restored  order  and  contentment,  and  for  several  years 
the  att'airs  of  the  colony  continued  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  1611,  Lord  Delaware,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Public  authority  was 
now  rigidly  enforced.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had 
been  established.  The  fields  that  had  been  cleared  were  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  public 
stores,  and  shared  in  common.  This  plan  of  proceeding  presented  but 
few  inducements  to  industry,  and  the  idle  and  improvident  trusted  en- 
tirely to  what  was  distributed  from  the  common  stores.  To  remedy 
these  evils.  Sir  Thomas  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  land  into  lots 
of  three  acres  each,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  to  be 
his  own  property.  The  happy  effects  of  this  measure  were  soon  so 
manifest,' that  another  assignment  of  fifty  acres  to  each  one  was  made, 
and  the  plan  of  working  in  a  common  fiqld  was  entirely  abandoned. 
From  this  time  the  colony  rapidly  increased  and  improved.  In  1616 
they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco,  a  plant  which  was  first  found  in  that 
soil,  and  became  the  great  staple  of  Virginia. 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  colony  had  been  managed  by  a  governor 
and  council,  appointed  by  the  London  company,  and  from  1611  they  had 
bnen  under  martial  law,  like  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  but  the  people  had 
become  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things.  They  longed  to  enjoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in  theit 
ii;itive  country.  To  gratify  this  noble  desire  of  the  colonists.  Governor 
Ycardly,  in  1619,  called  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  plantations  or  boroughs.  It  met  at  Jamestown  on 
the  19lh  of  June,  and  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  ever  hold  in 
America.  The  colony  hitherto  consisted  almost  entirely  of  men  who 
came  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  who  intended  again  to 
return  to  England.  But  in  order  to  attach  them  more  to  the  soil,  and 
(0  induce  them  to  regard  this  suf  their  home,  in  16*20,  iho  company  sent 
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over  ninety  girls,  to  b«  ditpoaad  of  smonf  the  young  plantan  for  wItm 
At  flrat  the  price  of  a  wife  wii  one  hundred  poundi  of  tobacco,  but  the 
demand  for  them  innreaeed  ao  much  that  It  toon  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds.  The  same  year  a  Duteh  vessel  arrived  at  Jamestown 
with  twenty  Africans,  snd  oflfered  them  for  sale  «s  slaves.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  people.  These  were  the  first  slaves  brought  into  the 
country,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  slavery 
which  now  exists  in  the  United  States.  Kmlgrante  oontinued  to  arrive 
from  England,  and  the  eettlements  were  widely  extended.  The  colony 
was  now  advancing  on  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  i  but  it  was  destined 
soon  to  experience  a  sudden  and  dreadful  reverse  of  fortune.  The  In- 
dians, though  apparently  friendly,  formed  •  plan  for  the  total  destructior. 
of  the  English.  On  the  29d  of  May,  1099,  the  savages  burst  forth  upou 
the  settlements  and  murdered  the  whites  without  distinction  of  age  ot 
sex.  The  whole  colony  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  a  fnendly  In. 
dian  given  notice  of  the  plot,  In  time  to  put  Jnmeatown  and  a  fow  neigh- 
bouring settlements  on  their  guard.  Ttio  Kngllsh  were  roused  to  ven- 
geance by  this  horrid  scene,  They  attaoked  tlin  indians  with  Are  and 
sword,  killed  multitudes  of  them,  and  drove  the  remainder  far  into  the 
wilderness.  By  meana  of  this  oalamlty  th«  settlements  of  the  colony 
were  reduced  from  eighty  to  oight|  and  .n  1034,  out  of  nine  thousand 

ftersons  who  had  been  sent  from  RnffUtid,  only  eighteen  hundred  were 
iving.  These  misfortunes  induced  a\»U  James,  In  1634,  to  dissolve  the 
London  company,  and  take  tlia  gt/vmiimnnt  of  the  colony  into  his  own 
hands.  He  appointed  a  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  whom  all 
authority  was  committed ;  ar«d  ttiii  aritltrary  act  wae  followed  by  others 
equally  oppressive.  The  tolonUts  submitted  to  those  tyrannical  mea- 
sures until  1636,  when  they  had  becnmn  so  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  their  governor,  th»»  tiiey  selxed  and  sflnt  him  prisoner  to  England. 
King  Charles  was  dO  much  displeMfld  with  this  act  of  the  colonists 
that  he  sent  him  back,  with  full  powflr  to  govern  as  before. 

In  1639,  Sir  Wdliam  Uerkl»y,  dlstiniuishod  for  the  mildness  of  his 
temper,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  oolony,  with  instruc 
tions  to  resioie  the  general  nssemlity.  This  gave  great  satisraction  tt 
the  people,  and  under  his  wise  admlnlitration  they  enjoyed  many  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  1009,  Cromwell,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  government  in  England,  sent  a  strong  force  to  compel  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  to  acknowledge  his  fiiithorlty.  After  a  brave  resistance 
Berkley  was  obliged  to  submit,  when  for  suvoral  years  governors  were 
appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  oppressive  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  colonists.  At  length  the  peoplo  renounced  the  authority  of  their 
oppressors,  and  again  conferred  the  office  of  governor  upon  Berkley,  who 
was  still  residing  in  the  colony.  Hnnn  after  this  event  news  arrived 
that  Cromwell  was  dead,  and  tliiit  (^liaries  II,  was  on  the  throne  of 
England.  The  authority  of  hdrklfty  whs  confirmed  by  the  kins,  but  the 
i<.{hts  of  the  people  were  little  rogarded.  Large  tracts  of  land  belong- 
iii;4  to  the  colony  were  granted  to  the  fnvouritos  of  Charles ;  this  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  Virginiit,  and  rxsultod  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  The  opposing  party  was  swavnd  by  the  ehiquence  of  a  young 
and  ambitious  lawyer  by  tlio  nanio  of  Nntlmniol  Bacon.  He  was  elect- 
ed general,  and  arrayed  himsttif,  with  six  hundred  armed  men.  against 
the  governor  and  council.  Hostilities  continued  for  several  months, 
during  which  Jamestown  whs  reitucdd  to  ashes,  and  the  crops  in  the 
fields  were  hid  waste.  Troops  at  length  arrived  from  England,  who, 
on  the  dciith  of  Bacon,  which  occurrod  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbance  and  restored  DiirklflV  to  power,  Many  of  the  rebels  were 
tried  and  executed.  The  ({sst^mluy,  liowovcr,  soon  after  interfered,  and 
by  wise  an.t  salutary  laws  suecooilod  In  restoring  peace  and  harmonv 
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tmonK  the  colonists.  The  majority  of  the  people  uf  Virgiiiin  were  for 
t  long  lime  opposed  to  shivery ;  and  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  selfish  policy  of  the  kings  and  proprietors  in  England  encouraged  the 
introduction  of  slaves,  and  the  evil  could  not  be  resisted  by  the  colonists. 
The  state  has  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  From  the  sea 
coast  to  the  termination  of  tide  water,  which  includes  n  tract  from  110  to 
120  miles  in  width,  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy  ;  th« 
toil  is  sandy,  covered  with  pitch  pine,  light,  and  of  but  little  fertility, 
except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  often  productive.  This  is 
denominated  the  low  country,  and  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October. 
Between  the  head  of  tide  water  ami  the  Blue  ridge,  the  country  gradually 
rises  and  becomes  uneven,  nixl  ii<  ur  the  muiintains  often  abrupt  arid 
broken,  though  the  soil  is  fertile 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
^oal,  salt,  limestone,  and  marble  are  found  ;  and  it  has  a  number  of  very 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  particularly  those  impregnnted  with  sulphur. 
Mining  has  recently  received  much  attention;  in  1840,  2000  persons  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  belt  of  the  country  in  which  gold  is  found  is  in 
Spottsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  extending  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  it  passes  into  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Dut  the  iron  and  coal  are  much  more  valuable.  The  coal 
fields  are  very  extensive,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exported,  particularly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kich- 
mond.  Salt  springs  are  found,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  arc  exported 
from  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

The  first  constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed  in  177G.    This  was 
amended  by  a  convention  assembled  for  that  purpose,  in  1830.    The  gov- 
ernor is  elected  for  three  years  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses   of 
assembly,  but  is  ineligible  for  the  next  succeeding  three  years.      He 
must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  must  be  a  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five  years  next  preceding 
his  election.     The  council  of  state  consists  of  three  members,  elected  for 
three  years,  one  of  the  number  retiring  annually.    They  arc  the  advisers 
of  the  governor.    The  senior  councillor  is  lieutenant-governor,  and  acts 
as  governor  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  absence,  or  inability  of  the 
governor.     The  senate  consists  of  3'2  members,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years,  one  fourth  of  the  number  retiring  annually.    A  member  must 
be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold   in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected.     The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  134 
members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.     A  member  must  be  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  and  have  a  residence  and  a  freehold  in  the  district  for  which 
he  is  elected.     No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office,  no  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  or  priests  of  any  denomination,  can  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly.    The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals,  and  the  superior 
courts,  are  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  assembly,  and  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour.     The  attorney-general  is  iippointed 
in  the  same  manner,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.     Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  state,  of  21  yeiirs  of  age 
or  upwards,  who  owns  an  interest  in  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  $25, 
or  who  is  a  house-kenper  or  head  of  a  family,  and  has  paid  taxes,  except- 
ing paupers,  non-commissioned  officers,  soldiers,  seamen  or  marines  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  persons  convicted  of  infiu  niis  crimes, 
is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.     The  general  assembly  p;.  t  u  annually 
at  Richmond  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.     At  all  elections,  votes 
are  given  openly,  or  viva  voce,  anl  not  by  ballot,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
states.  * 
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NEW- YORK. 

PRonARi.Y  ihn  firtit  Kiiropcan  who  landed  on  the  •oil  of  Now- York,  wu 
John  rt(!  Vf  rrnzaiio,  u  Floreiitino,  in  the  »ervico  of  Francii  I.  of  Kruiice. 
About  Ihn  miililln  of  March,  IWI,  \\v  arrived  on  the  AmiTiciin  coast,  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  from  which  point  he  proceeded  .la  far  aoiith  nn  (Jeor. 
gin.  II<!  then  tnrncil  and  coasted  north,  uni  (  ho  camt:  to  about  the  laii- 
tudfl  of  41*  north,  whore  he  entered  a  harbour,  ^v||icll,  from  hladeacription, 
IB  behoved  to  bo  that  of  New- York.  Vorrazano  atayed  in  the  liaihour 
about  fifteen  days;  traded  freely  witli  the  natives,  and  left  on  the  5ih  of 
May,  coasting  as  far  as  Labrador,  whence  he  sailed  for  France.  In  a  jot- 
ter to  the  king  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyagei  giving  the  name  of  Sav/. 
France  to  the  country  he  visited  ;  but  hh  liis  voyage  neither  prixhicud  nor 
promised  any  addition  to  the  revenues  of  Prance,  his  discoveries  wein 
not  pursued.  In  a  subsequent  expediticm  this  voyagor  was  lost,  '\■^^^n^^ 
been  destroyed,  it  is  supposed,  by  savages. 

In  1()09,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  in  the  service  ai'  ilio  buich 
East  India  Company,  discovered  the  Hudson  river,  and  ai-iCt  udea  ii  about 
160  miles.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  theDn'ch  l.:i  !  '  i.ni  to  a 
large  extent  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  this  rivpi  nnd  called  i  New- 
Netherlands,  lu  1G13,  several  Dutch  mcrchitntf  ■■■<  >i\  a  fort  where 
Albany  now  stands,  which  they  named  Fort  Oranye.  i  he  next  year  ihey 
built  several  trading  houses  on  the  island  o*"  Manhattan,  now  ca'Ie<l  New. 
York,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Nicu-Amstenlam.  The  Knglish 
claimed  the  whole  continent  by  virtue  of  Caboi's  discoveries,  and  regard- 
ed the  Dutch  as  intruders ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Captain  Ar<j;ail,  from 
Virginia,  with  a  fleet  of  throe  ships,  visited  these  settlements  on  tiie  Ilud- 
son,  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  claimed  the  territory,  as  prop. 
erly  constituting  a  part  of  Virginia.  Their  number  being  small,  they  Hub- 
milted  witliout  resistance.  But  the  next  year  a  new  governor  arrived 
from  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  renounced  tiie  autliority  of  the  Englisli,  and 
retained  possession  until  1664.  They  erected  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  uiid 
and  one  Iso  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  laid  claim  to  all  the 
terriioiy  between  these  rivers.  In  1655,  Peter  Stuyvesani,  tlie  Dutch 
governor,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  attacked  and  subdued  the  Swedes, 
who  had  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delawanj  rivor ;  but  the  Dutch 
soon  had  to  encounter  again  their  old  enemies,  the  English.  In  l(i64, 
Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  all  New- 
England,  and  the  territory  then  in  the  possession  of  tiio  Dutch.  A 
squadron,  therefore,  soon  appeared  in  New-York  iiarbour,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Nichols.  The  Knglish  immediately  demanded  a  sur- 
render of  the  town,  and  promised  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights  uf 
life  and  property.  Governor  Stuyvesant  determined  to  resist;  but  at 
length  the  inhabitants  constrained  him  to  submit.  Tiie  English  took  pos. 
session,  and  in  honor  of  the  duke,  called  the  town  New- York.  Soon 
after,  Fort  Orange  was  taken,  and  named  Albany.  Nichols  now  assumed 
She  government  of  the  count  ) ,  nv^  under  his  liberal  administration,  New 
York,  in  1665,  was  made  a  u.u .  .;,•,<)  iu  now  the  grand  metropolis  of  the 
western  world. 

In  1673,  shortly  after  w  l^i.  „ted  betweea  Enyland  and  Holland, 

a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  at  Staten  island,  and  by  the  treachery  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort,  was  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  of  New- York  with- 
out  resistance.  The  Dutch  immediately  took  possession  of  the  city  ;  but 
joon  the  news  of  peace  arrived,  and  the  country  was  again  restored  lo 
the  English.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  appointed  governor  of  the  pro- 
vin';e,  but  his  administration  was  distinguished  for  nothing  but  a  course 
of  tyranny.  The  people  of  the  colony  became  discontented  under  \\n. 
arbitrary  regulations  imposed  upon  them;  and  in  1682,  they  wert;  lii. 
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permitted  i  '  'ako  part  in  tlin  govvrnment.  'An  aascinbly,  conamting  of  a 
council  of  till,  »ppuint()il  by  Diuduko,  and  ui|{hlcen  repraientHUve*.  I'^iuvea 
by  tlio  i)«nple,  wi>r<  Hllowed  to  inuki-  tli«  lawa  of  tliu  culuiiy  lu  l!l9A, 
during  ibfl  *'  *r  between  K'l^ltud  luil  Krani;o.  the  French  of  t)ai)««t«  «H)lk' 
ipired  witli  I  iin  tribes  ut  ltiiliMiii«  for  titu  destruction  >>i  the  Kiigiinh 
ictllein»'»t'*  On  the  ^''h  "f  February,  ii  party  ullackcii  and  deatmy«d  the 
Idwn  of  S  tienectudy  '/iry  house  wan  .tiirruunded,  and  a  horrtd  yell 
broke  tho  hiilliicHii  of  the  mght ;  tiff  ii>h;il)itaiits  Bprans  from  their  beils, 
found  thi'ir  du'i'lhnL's  lit  llinics,  ami  theit  doors  guarded  by  the  savugf 
foe.  Some  CBcaped  hut  naked  aud  exposed  Im  u  »torm,  many  of  them 
ncrisht^d  before  llioy  conhl  renrh  Al'Miny,  their  nearest  place  of  refuge 
In  this  cruel  assault,  sixty  were  killed,  twenty-seven  made  prisoner!,  am' 
iwcnty-flve  lost  their  hands  and  feet  by  (he  cold.  Tliffsc  and  other  ha\ 
Hgc  cruelties,  led  the  Kniilish  colonistN  to  coinhi  :o  th<Mr  forces  agaiMCi 
Canada.  Sir  William  I'hipns,  with  a  large  fleet,  sailed  up  the  St.  I,aw 
rrnce ;  and  an  army  proceeded  from  New-York  by  laml,  as  far  as  L;ik« 
Chnmpliiin;  but  owing  to  some  mismanajfeu). m,  this  expedition  failed 
of  success. 

In  irai,  King  William  appointed  Colonel  Henry  Sloughtor  governor  of 
New- York.  At  this  time  the  eolony  needed  a  magistrate  of  talents  inJ 
energy.  Sloughicr  had  neithiT;  he  was  weak  and  vicious.  Ex-gt  var- 
nor  Leisler  disputed  his  authority  ;  but  after  h»  veral  vain  attempts  to  •nair>- 
laiti  his  own  power,  he,  with  Malhoriie,  were  lakeit  and  coiidcmni'd  f«ir 
high  treason.  Sloujfhier  ;it  first  refused  to  exeeute  the  sentence  of  the 
court;  but  al  a  feast,  in  a  tit  of  intoxication,  In  was  induced  to  sign  tlie 
death  warrant,  and  they  were  executed.  Tlieii  estates  were  aftcrwanla 
rfistored  to  their  families,  and  their  bodies  were  'akeii  up  by  their  pary 
and  buried  with  greiit  pomp,  in  the  (dd  Dutch  church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  .'^louifliter  died  in  1001  ;  and  he  was  sue  eedcd  the  next  year  I  y 
Colonel  FletcIi'T.  Fletcher  desired  to  pnimote  ai  uuig  the  Dutch  inhab- 
itants the  use  of  the  Knglish  laiiguiige,  and  the  in  -rests  of  the  English 
church;  and  these  objects  he  recommended  to  the  .ittention  of  the  assen- 
hly.  After  much  difliculty,  a  bill  was  passed  enconragiiig  education  in 
thttcolony,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  ministe  s  of  the  gospel,  w'  o 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

In  Ifi-OS,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont  was  made  governor  of  the  colony,  at 
which  lime  the  American  seas  were  infested  with  pirali  ^.  The  earl  pro)  o- 
sed  to  send  out  a  naval  force  against  them ;  but  the  as  "mbly  rejected  the 
proposal.  He  then  fitted  out  a  private  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Kidd,  who  afterwards  became  a  pirate  himself.  Bellamont  «aa 
succeeded,  in  1702,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  son  of  the  celebr  ''ed  earl  of  Clar- 
ttidon.  In  his  private  character,  Cornbury  was  vicious  :i?id  contemptible ; 
as  a  magistrate,  he  was  tyrannical  and  prodigal  of  the  people's  money. 
He  was  removed  from  office,  and  soon  after  seized  by  h  s  creditors  iind 
thrown  into  prison. 

in  1710,  the  queen  appointed  General  Hunter  governor  of  the  colony. 
During  his  administration,  another  attempt  was  made  for  he  subjugation 
)f  Canada.  An  army  of  4,000  men  left  Albany  and  m  rched  aga'nst 
Montreal.  A  large  fleet  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  bu  meeting  with 
a  violent  storm,  many  of  the  ships  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
remainder  returned  to  England.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  ai  my 
the  troops  were  disheartened,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  1719,  Hunter  left  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  his  ofliice  was  conferred  upon  William  Burnet,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Burnet.  At  this  time  the  French  were  erecting 
forts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Their  policy  in  this,  was  to  cut  off  the  fur  trade  of  the  English,  and  secure 
't  all  to  themselves.     Buniet  endeavored  to  defeat  their  object,  by  b^iild. 
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ing  a  fort  at  Oswego.  He  Mrntched  all  the  movemen's  of  the  Indians, 
and  sought  to  prevent  thei'  .  ..ion  witli  the  French.  After  Burnet,  the 
government  of  the  colony  devolved  successively  upon  Colonel  Montgom- 
ery, Rip  Van  Dam,  and  William  Crosby.  The  latter  arrived  at  New- 
York  in  1732.  During  his  administration  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
through  his  influence,  against  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  for  publishing 
an  offensive  article.  After  a  noble  defence  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
editor  was  acquitted,  and  Hamilton  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  citizens 
who  desired  the  entire  liberty  of  the  press. 

After  the  death  of  Crosby,  in  1736,  George  Clark  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-governor. For  many  years  a  severe  contest  had  existed  between 
the  governor  and  the  house  of  representatives.  The  governor  wished 
to  have  the  control  of  the  public  money,  and  make  such  appropriations 
as  he  saw  fit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  contended  that  no  money 
should  be  expended  for  any  object  which  they  did  not  approve.  During 
Clark's  administration  the  contest  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  but  the  representatives  prevailed.  At  this  time  liiere 
were  many  negroes  in  the  city  of  New- York;  fires  occurred  frequent- 
ly, and  suspicion  was  excited  against  them.  Some  of  them  were  de- 
tected in  setting  fire  to  buildings,  and  it  was  then  reported  that  they  had 
formed  a  plot  to  burn  the  city,  and  intended  to  appoint  a  governor  of 
their  own.  The  people  were  terrified ;  about  thirty  negroes  were 
seized  and  put  to  death,  and  two  white  men  were  tried  and  executed. 
When  the  alarm  was  over  the  people  began  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  witnesses  and  their  testimony ;  none  of  them  were  respectubie, 
and  the  evidence  of  a  plot  had  ail  vanished ;  terror  and  prejudice  had  ed 
the  magistrates  to  a  course  of  manifest  cruelty  and  injustice. 

In  1743,  George  Clinton,  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor.  He  soon  secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
united  their  energies  against  the  French  and  Indians.  The  frequent 
depredations  of  the  enemy  upon  the  English  settlements  led  to  the  pro- 
ject of  another  expedition  against  Canada ;  but  before  their  plan  was 
carried  into  operation  peace  was  restored.  In  1753  Gov.  Clinton  resign- 
ed his  oflJce,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Danvers  Osborne.  This  gentle- 
man, five  days  after  his  arrival,  commilted  suicide,  through  grief  for  the 
lo.ss  of  his  wife.  James  Delancey,  who  had  been  lieutenant-governor 
under  Clinton,  then  assumed  the  chief  authority.  In  1755  Sir  Charlos 
Hardy  arrived  in  New- York  with  commission  of  governor ;  but  being  a 
naval  ofi[icer  unacquainted  with  civil  affairs,  he  put  himself  altogethet 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Delancey.  The  governors  next  succeeding  were 
Cadwallader  Golden,  General  Monckton,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  and  William 
Tryon,  the  last-named  closing  the  lisit  of  royal  governors. 

The  climate  of  New-York  is  various.  In  the  south  part  the  winters 
are  mild  but  changeable ;  in  the  north-east  part  they  are  severe  but  nion 
uniform ;  in  the  level  country  west  of  the  mountains  the  climate  is  more 
mild  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  cast  part.  The  principal  river  in 
the  state  is  the  Hudson,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  long,  which 
enters  New- York  bay,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  miles,  to  Troy.  Lakes  Erie,  Champlain,  and  Ontario  lie  partly 
within  the  state :  of  those  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  are  lakes  George, 
Oneida,  Skaneatelcs,  Owasco,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  and  Crooktd 
lake,  which,  with  the  exception  of  lake  George,  discharge  their  waters 
into  lake  Ontario,  and  Chatauque  lake,  which  empties  into  the  Allegiiany 
river.  Two  principal  chains  of  high  lands,  rising  to  mountains,  cross 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  One  of  these  comea  from  Nrnv-Jersey, 
and  crosses  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  wliore  on  each  side  of  tlie  rivei 
the  mountains,  in  places  coming  to  the  water's  edge,  and  rising  to  tiit 
height  of  from  one  liiou.siiul  to  one  tliousaii'i  seven  hundred  feet,  eonsti- 
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lute  some  of  the  grandi'st  and  most  intei^estiiig  scenery  in  the  country, 
known  as  the  **  llightands."  These  moniitains  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  after  crossing  the  Hudson  river  proceed  northerly  ; 
form  the  Taghltannic  mountains,  divide  the  waters  which  fall  into  the 
Hudson  fiont  those  flowing  into  the  Housatonic  river,  and  thence  into 
Long  Island  Sound.  Another  range  comes  from  the  north-west  part  of 
New-Jersey,  and  constitutes  the  Shawagunk  mountain?,  A  third  range 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  proceeding  north  through  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
and  Greene  counties,  constitute  tlie  Oatskill  mountains.  The  Adirondack 
mountains  in  the  north-east  part,  and  south-west  of  lake  Champlain,  are 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  state,  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak,  being 
6460  feet  high,  and  little  inferior  to  the  White  mountains  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

This  state  boasts  the  noblest  cataract  on  the  earth — that  of  Niagara, 
It  is  computed  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  are  discharged  over  the 
precipice  every  hour.  The  height  of  the  fall  near  the  American  shore 
is  163  feet;  near  Goat  Island,  on  the  Canada  shore,  154  feet;  the  dis- 
tance around  the  Horse-shoe  fall  is  144  rods.  The  river  at  the  falls  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  directly  below  is  compressed  to  less  than  a  fourth 
that  distance;  and  while  it  makes  a  constant  descent,  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, the  banks  rise  gradually  for  six  miles,  Scrnie  suppose  the  falls  to 
have  receded  from  the  escarpment  of  Queenston  to  their  present  site ; 
but  Dr,  Lyell,  the  geologist,  conjectures  the  time  necessary  for  such  re- 
cession, to  be  35,000  years. 

New- York  has  several  important  literary  institutions,  Columbia  col- 
lege, formerly  King's  college,  was  founded  in  New-York  city  in  1754, 
and  is  under  the  direction,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  Episcopalians; 
Union  college  at  Sciienectady  was  founded  in  1795;  Hamilton  college  in 
Clinton  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  college,  conducted  by  the  Episco- 
palians, was  founded  in  Geneva  in  1823 ;  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New-York  was  founded  in  1831  ;  the  Hamilton  literary  and  theological 
seminary  was  founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1819;  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  the  Episco()al  church  was  founded  in  1819,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  ;  the  seminary  connected  with  the  University,  was  founded  in  1826; 
the  seminary  at  Auburn  was  founded  by  the  I'resbyterians  in  1821;  the 
Hartwick  si^  minary  was  founded,  in  Otsego  county,  by  the  Lutherans,  in 
1816;  the  stMninary  of  the  Associate  Ueformed  Church,  at  Newburgh,  in 
1836;  tlie  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
in  1807;  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  1839. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  be  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
resided  five  years  in  the  state.  The  lieutenant  is  elected  in  like  man- 
ner, and  must  possess  similar  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the 
senate;  and  in  case  of  the  impeachment,  removal,  death,  or  absence  of 
the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office!.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-two  members,  who  arc  chosen  for  five  years,  one  fourth  of  whom 
are  elected  every  year.  The  assembly  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The  governor 
nominates  all  judicial  officers,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  the 
power  of  appointment,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  sixty  years  of  age. 
Every  male  white  citizen  of  full  twenty-one  y(!ars  of  age,  who  has  re- 
sided for  one  year  in  the  state,  and  for  six  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, in  the  county  where  ho  offers  his  vote,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Persons  of  colour  are  allowed  to  vote  who  have  resided  five  years  in 
ihe  state,  who  possess  a  freehold  of  !|i250,  and  have  held  it  for  one 
veur  previous  to  the  election,  and  pay  ;i  tax  upon  it. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  in  1638,  who  purchased 
from  the  natives  the  land  upon  the  western  shore  of  Delaware  bay  and 
river,  from  cape  Henlopen  to  the  falls  opposite  the  present  city  of  Tren- 
ton. In  1642,  the  Swedish  governor  erected  a  handsome  house  for  him- 
self on  an  island  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  caused  a 
church  to  In;  liuilt,  which  was  consecrated  in  1646.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment at  N(M,v-Netherlands  conquered  the  Swedes  in  1654.  When  the 
English  coi.ijiiered  New-Netherlands  in  1GG4,  the  Dutch  possessions  on 
Delaware  river  fell  into  their  hands,  and  for  several  years  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  governors  of  New-York.  In  1G81  Pennsylvania  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn,  a  member  of  the  society  of  F'riends,  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  his  father  as  a  British  admiral.  Four 
years  from  the  grant  of  the  charter,  the  province  contained  twenty-two 
settlements,  and  Philadelphia  had  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1684 
Penn  returned  to  England,  and  appointed  five  commissioners,  with  a 
president,  to  administer  the  government  during  his  absence.  He  return- 
ed to  the  state  in  1699,  hiving  been  confirmed  in  his  proprietary  rights. 
In  17(;8,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  drawn,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  state  and  Maryland.  Penn  died  in  1718,  leaving  his  interest 
in  Pennsylvania  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children,  who  continued  to  pos- 
sess it  until  the  revolutionary  war,  when  their  claim  was  purchased  by 
the  commonwealth  for  £130,000  sterling,  or  $580,000.  In  1784,  the  last 
remaining  portion  of  the  stale,  not  previously  purchased,  was  bought  of 
the  Indians,  lying  in  its  north-west  part.  In  1776  a  slate  constitution  was 
formed,  which  continued  in  operation  tHl  1790,  when  another  constitution 
was  adopted,  which  remained  until  1838,  when  the  present  constitution 
was  adopted.  The  United  States'  constitution  was  adopted  in  conven- 
tion, December  13th,  1787;  yeas  46,  nays  23  ;  majority  23.  Philadelphia 
remained  the  seat  of  the  United  States'  government  until  1800,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Washington. 

The  climate  of  Pennsylvania,  though  healthy  and  temperate,  is  variable 
and  inconstant.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20"^  below  zero 
of  Fahrenheit  to  98'^  above ;  but  such  extremes  are  of  short  continuance 
The  mean  temperature  is  from  44o  to  52o 

The  surface  of  Pennsylvania  is  greatly  diversified.  There  are  few 
large  tracts  of  level  land  in  the  state.  The  south-eastern  counties,  though 
they  can  scarcely  be  denominated  hilly,  have  an  undulating  and  variable 
surface.  South  mountain  extends  from  the  Delaware  below  Fasten  in  a 
south-west  direction  through  the  state,  to  the  borders  of  Maryland  in 
Adams  county.  Next  to  this,  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  extends  from 
the  Delaware  Water-Gap,  and  proceeds  south-west  with  a  regular  eleva- 
tion of  from  seven  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
streams  at  its  base,  and  terminates  at  Parnell's  Knob,  an  elevated  and 
picturesque  summit  in  Franklin  county,  near  the  south  border  of  the 
state.  North  of  the  Blue  mountain,  and  between  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
quehanna, is  a  wild  mountainous  region,  where  the  anthracite  coal  is 
found.  This  region  is  interspersed  with  high  and  barren  ridges  in  close 
succession,  interlocking  with  each  other,  and  enclosing  long  and  pointed 
valleys  between  them.  The  Second  and  Sharp  mountains  are  between 
Kittatiny  and  the  first  coal  basin.  Next  conies  Broad  mountain,  an  irreg- 
ular elevation,  with  a  broad  and  barren  table-land  at  its  top.  East  of  the 
Susquehanna  are  several  ridges  with  various  names.  The  valley  of 
Wyoming  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  known  by  many 
local  names.  Between  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  and  the  Alleghany, 
is  what  has  been  called  the  Appalachian  chain,  which  consists  of  high 
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•nd  nearly  parallel  ridges,  sometimes  approaching  near  to  each  other, 
and  at  other  times  with  valleys  between  them  of  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
frequently  divided  by  smaller  ridjres.  The  elevated  range,  called  the 
great  Alleghany,  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  state,  presenting  on  its 
south-eastern  side  a  steep  astreiit,  but  extending  north  and  west  with  a 
gentle  descent,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  and  undulating  table-land. 
Beyond  the  Alleghany  are  Laurel  hill  anii  Chestnut  ridge,  which  are  high 
ridges  running  parallel  with  thff  Alleghany  ridge. 

Most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Allegiiany  mountains  is  a  hilly  coun 
iry,  with  many  irregular  and  abrupt  elevations,  not  disposed  in  chains. 
The  soil  of  the  slate  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality ;  the  richest  tract  is  on  the  south-east,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river.  This  part  of  the  slate  has  been  long  settled,  and  is 
under  exccllenl  cultivation.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Uiountains  there  is  much  fertile  land.  For  some  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  country  is  hilly  and  rough.  The  more  level  tracts,  particularly 
along  the  streams,  arc  highly  fertile.  Between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
lake  Erie,  and  the  western  border  of  the  state,  the  soil  is  excellent.  By 
far  the  most  important  production  of  the  state  is  wheat,  and  next  in  value 
to  that  is  Indian  corn.  Rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Kemp  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Apples,  cherries,  and  peaches  are  abundant, 
and  much  cider  is  made.  Although  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is  better  adapti 
cd  to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are  large  dairies ; 
and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raised. 

.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  coal, 
iron,  and  salt,  which  are  abundant.  The  immense  coal  regions  form  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  miner.il  resources  of  the  state.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  is  almost 
everywhere  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south 
part  of  the  state,  to  the  east  of  them.  In  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt 
springs  occur,  which  afford  a  very  strong  brine.  The  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion, with  some  few  exceptions,  is  boinided  on  the  north-west  by  the 
north  branch  of  Susquehanna  river,  extending  in  a  north-east  direction 
for  over  sixty  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern,  middle,  and  northern 
coal-fields.  These  three  great  deposites  of  anthracite  coal  have  been 
calculated  to  contain  975  square  miles,  or  624,000  acres,  in  some  places 
fifty  or  sixt^  feet  deep;  and  as  each  cubic  yard  in  the  ground  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  a  ton  of  coal,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  quantity  must 
he  immensely  great.  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  estimated  at  21,000  square  miles,  or  13,440,000  acres,  over  which  it 
is  scattered. 

The  Delaware  river  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  and  is  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  Tlie  Lehigh,  after  a  course 
of  seventy-five  miles,  enters  it  at  Kaston.  The  Schuylkill  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  unites  with  the  Delaware  six  miles 
below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  river  rises  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  and  flows  south  through  this  state,  and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  in 
Maryland.  It  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  furnishes  a  de- 
scending navigation  for  boats  and  rafts,  in  time  of  high  water.  The  Ju- 
niata rises  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  enters  the  Susquehanna  eleven  miles  above 
Harrisburgh.  The  Allegiiany  river,  four  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
north-wes',  and  the  Monongahcla,  three  hundred  milts  long,  from  the 
south,  umte  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio  river,  which  latter  flows  a 
short  distance  in  this  state.  The  Youghiogheny  is  a  small  river  which 
enters  the  Monongahcla  on  the  east  side. 
Philadelphia,  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  Pitts. 
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burgh,  at  the  Junotion  of  the  Monongah  'a  and  Alleghany  rivers,  are  the 
moBt  commercial  places  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns  are 
Lancaster,  Reading.  Harrisburg,  Easton  York,  Carlisle,  Alleghany,  and 
£rie. 

The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold 
the  office  more  than  six  years  in  nine.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  seven  years.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-three  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one  tliird 
being  chosen  annually.  A  member  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  resided  four  years  in  the  state,  and  the  last  year  in  the  district 
for  vtrhich  he  is  chosen.  All  judicial  offices  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  hold  their  offices  for  fifteen  years.  The  presiding  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  their  offices  for  ten  years.  The  asso- 
ciate  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  tlieir  offices  for  five 
years.  The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  holds 
office  during  his  pleasure.  The  treasurer  is  elected  annually,  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Every  white  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  yt-nr  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  ten  days  in  the  district  where  he  offers  his 
vote,  and  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Harrisburg  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
January. 

By  a  splendid  course  of  internal  improvements,  Pennsylvania  has 

Sreatly  extended  and  facilitated  her  trade,  but  has  contracted  the  largest 
ebt  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  discharge, 
but  can  only  do  it  by  a  moderate  taxation. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Plymouth  company,  soon  after  its  incorporation,  in  1606,  sent  out 
a  ship  to  make  discoveries  witiiin  the  limits  of  its  grant ;  this  ship  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1607  they  sent  out  another  vessel,  with  one 
hundred  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  esialilishiiitr  a  colony  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine. .  Discouragt- 1  i)y  the  dreary  appearance 
of  the  country,  fifty-five  returtied  in  the  ship  iliai  Ijroiight  thetn  over;  tiie 
remainder  suffered  so  much  during  the  winter  from  hunger  and  cold,  that 
they  all  returned  the  next  year  to  England  in  a  vessel  that  came  to  bring 
them  provisions.  The  company,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  for  sev- 
eral years  made  no  further  attempts  to  effect  a  settlement.  In  1614, 
Capt.  John  Smith,  in  the  service  of  the  Plymouth  company,  explored  the 
coast  from  Penobscot  river  to  Cape  Cod.  H«  drew  a  map  of  his  discov- 
eries, and  on  his  return  presented  it  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  Smith's  glowing  description  of  the  country,  that  he  gave  it 
the  iiame  of  New-England.  In  1615  Smith  attempted  to  plant  a  colony 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  all  subsequent  at* 
tempts  to  form  a  settlement  failed,  until  the  arduous  business  was  under- 
taken by  men  who  were  influenced  by  higher  motives  than  the  love  of 
gain  or  of  perilous  adventure. 

The  first  settlers  of  New-England  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision  of 
their  peculiar  opinions  in  matters  of  religion.  To  escape  from  persecu- 
tion they  left  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  after  a  long  and  stormy  voyage 
arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  9th,  1G20.  After  exploring  the  country  for 
several  weeks,  thev  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  they  called  Plymouth,  and 
there  conimenced  on  the  22(1  of  December,  1620,  the  first  permanent  set 
tiement  in  New- England.     Feeling  the  need  of  some  form  of  civil  go» 
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ernment  among  themselves,  forty-one  of  their  number,  before  tney  land- 
ed, solemnly  adopted  a  constitution,  and  elected  John  Carver  first  gover- 
ni)r  of  the  colony.  Miles  Standish  was  soon  after  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  tlie  military.  At  first  tlie  colony  was  not  molested  by  the 
Iniliiins ;  Maasasoit,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  tlic  country,  was  in- 
duced, after  much  hesitation,  to  enter  the  village,  and  after  eating  iuid 
drinking  with  the  governor,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  English, 
which  was  faithfully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  long  voyage  of  the  colonists,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  their 
numerous  privations,  brought  disease  and  death  among  them,  wliicli  car- 
ried off  nearly  half  of  their  number  before  the  return  of  spring.     Hut 
the  spirit  of  persecution  in  Kngland  induced  many  others  to  leave  their 
homes  and  join  the  infant  colony.     In  the  year  1G28,  John  Endicott,  with 
about  tiiree  hundred  others,  were  sent  over  to  prepare  the  way  for  an- 
other colony ;  they  began  a  sottlenjent   whicli  lliey  called  Salem;  this 
colony   received  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  so  called  from  an   Indian 
tribe  of  this  name,  in  that  vicinity.     The  next  year  thi-ir  colony  was  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts  li.iy  in  New-England."    This  circumstance  greatly  increased 
tlie  spirit  of  emigration.     In  16.30,  about  fifteen  hundred  people  arrived  at 
the  colonii^s;  among  them  came  Gov.  Winlhrop,  with  otlier  officers,  and 
many  genili;nieii  of  woaiih  and  distinction,  who  brought  over  the  charter 
of  the  colony  ;  they   founded  the  town  of  Botntoti.     Among  the  tr)wns 
earliest  settled  in  this  vicinity,  were  Chirleslown,  Dorchester,  Water- 
town,  Roxbury,   Medford    and   Cambridge.      Boston  soon  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  colony,  and  the  first  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
was  held  there,  on  the  19lh  of  Octolier,  1630.     The  settlers  now  endured 
great  hardships  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  great  numbers  died  the  first 
winter;  liiey  had  few  or  no  accommodations,  and  their  place  of  worship 
was  under  a  large  tree.     For  several  years  following  the  colony  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  settlements  were  greatly  multiplied.     The  Massachu- 
setts colonists,  in  wealth  and  educ  iiion,  were  superior  to  the  settlers  of 
Plymouth;  in  other  respects  they  were  similar.     The  colonists  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, according  to  their  charter,  were  to  assemble  four  times  a  year 
far  the  election  of  officers  and   the  enactment  of  laws;  but  in  1C31,  it 
lieiiig  inconvenient  for  them  all  to  assemble,  it  was  agreed  by  general 
consent,  that  the  power  of  making  laws  should  be   transferred  to  a  rep- 
rusentative  body,  composed  of  dehigates  sent  from  each  of  the  planta- 
iions.     In  the  same  year  Roger  Williams,  the  minister  of  Salem,  having 
advanced  opinions  which  gave  offence,  was  banished  from  the  colony ; 
and  in  163G  he  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  1635  a  large  number  of  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  among 
whom  was  Henry  Vane.  By  his  engaging  deportment  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  year  following  was  made  governor  of  the  colony; 
but  his  popularity  was  of  shurt  continuance.  About  this  time  Ann 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent,  but  of  more  enthusiasm, 
inculcated  opinions  which  involved  the  whole  colony  in  contentions ;  she 
soon  gained  great  influence,  and  was  supported  by  5lr.  Cotton  of  Boston, 
uovernor  Vane,  and  others  of  the  first  respectability;  but  at  the  next 
election  VVinthrop  instead  of  Vane  was  chosen  governor;  Vane  being 
disappointed  returned  to  England,  and  afterwards  became  distinguished 
in  the  civil  wars  of  that  country. 

The  settlements  in  Massachusetts  were  now  so  highly  esteemed  in 
England,  that  many  distinguished  persons,  desiring  to  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  determined  to  leave  their  native, 
shores;  among  them  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  when  about  to  sail. 
was  expressly  detained  by  order  of  Charles  I.  The  Indians,  now  feeling 
that  the  whiles  or  themselves  must  soou  be  exterminated,  began  to  show 
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their  hostility ;  at  tliis  time  the  Pequots  and  the  Narragansetts,  two  pow* 
erful  and  warlike  tribes,  were  living  within  the  limits  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  ;  between  these  two  tribes  there  existed  the  greatest  eii> 
mity ;  the  Pequots  proposed  that  all  animosities  should  now  be  laid  asidu 
and  their  forces  united  against  the  whites ;  but  the  Narragansetts,  in. 
stead  of  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  tlm 
English,  and  heartily  joined  with  them  in  a  war  against  the  Pequot  tribi! 
In  1637,  the  colonies  of  Massachusotts,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  sen 
sible  of  their  danger,  combined  tlieir  forces  for  the  utter  extermination  oi 
these  savage  enemies.  Captain  Mason,  with  about  ninety  whites  and 
three  hundred  friendly  Indians,  was  sent  out  against  tham.  He  attacked 
one  of  their  largest  villager,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  took  their  fori 
set  fire  to  their  wigwams,  surrounded  the  town,  and  shot  many  of  tlij 
Indians  in  their  attempts  to  escape.  Of  the  Indians  about  five  hundred 
VfPte  killed,  but  only  two  of  the  English.  Soon  after,  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  a  swamp  near  New-Haven,  where  the  whole  tribe  had  as- 
sembled. The  swamp  was  surrounded  by  the  whites,  who,  after  a  hot 
battle,  gained  a  complete  victory.  Many  of  the  Pequots  were  killed, 
many  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  fled  westward 
and  Joined  the  Mohawks.  Tiiis  battle  terminated  the  war;  the  Knglisli 
were  not  again  molested  by  the  Indians  for  nearly  forty  years. 

It  was  now  ten  years  since  the  first  settlement  of  Salem.  Aboiu 
twenty-ono  thousand  persons  had  already  arrived  in  Massachusetts.  Bui 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  England  ;  the  arm  of  persecution  was  bro- 
ken ;  the  puritans  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  many,  leaving  the  col- 
onies, returned  to  England.  Notwithstanding  this  check  to  the  spirit  if 
emigration,  the  colonies  continued  to  increase  with  amazing  r  >.pidity  iu 
wealth  and  importance.  In  1G3S  Harvard  University  was  founded  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  ne.vt  year  the  first  printing  press  in  America  was 
there  established.  The  first  things  printed  were  the  Freeman's  Oath,  an 
almanac,  and  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  means  of  mental  aiid 
moral  improvement  were  already  considered  of  the  first  importance. 

In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New-Haven,  joined  in  a  confederacy  for  mutual  advice  and  protection 
they  were  leagued  under  the  title  of  '*  The  United  Colonies  of  New- 
England."  Commissioners  met  twice  a  year  alternately  at  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Plymouth  and  Boston,  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  con- 
federated colonies;  they  were  thus  united  for  more  than  forty  .years. 
Rhode  Island  desired  to  join  the  confederacy,  but  Plymouth  would  not 
give  her  consent.  In  1641  the  people  of  Now-Hampshire  placed  them- 
selves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1652  the  province 
of  Maine  also  came  under  her  protection.  Tliis  province  was  first  granted 
to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  in  1034 ;  he  estatdished  a  government  over  it, 
which  in  1649  had  lost  its  authority,  and  as  Massachusetts  claimed  the 
province,  as  being  comprised  under  her  charter,  the  inhabitants  submit- 
ted to  her  jurisdiction. 

We  have  seen  that  persecution  was  the  grand  fault  of  that  age.  The 
puritans  themselves  had  been  driven  from  home  on  account  of  tlieir  re- 
ligious peculiarities;  yet  we  soon  find  them  cruelly  persecuting  others 
who  diHTered  from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  About  the  year  1650, 
three  Baptists  came  into  JMassachusetts  from  Rhode  Island,  and  having 
asseinbled  one  sabbath  morning  to  worship,  they  were  taken  by  the  pub- 
lic officers  and  carried  to  the  congregational  church,  and  there  kept  till 
the  close  of  the  service :  soon  after  this  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine  or  be  publicly  whipped.  Mr.  Holmes,  one  of  the 
three,  refusing  to  pay  the  fine,  was  punished  according  to  the  sentence; 
the  friends  of  one  paid  his  fine,  and  the  other  was  released.  In  1G56  a 
number  of  Quakers  arrived  in  Massachusetts;  their  sentiments  not  a^ree 
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in(f  with  those  of  (he  puritans,  excited  a  spirit  of  pene'^ution,  niid  a  law 
was  passed  bcinislting;  all  Quakers  Trom  the  colony,  and  imposing  the  pen* 
ally  of  death  upon  any  who  should  return  after  banishment.  Pour  per* 
sons  who  had  hern  banished,  returned,  and  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. They  died  in  triumph,  rcjoicinor  in  the  opportunity  they  had  of 
evincing  the  sincerity  of  their  faith.  Those  cruel  measures  exfiied  the 
pity  of  the  people,  and  led  some  to  defend  the  cause  of  thi;  Qu:ikcrs,  and 
finally  to  embrace  their  sentiments.  The  puritans  at  length  discovered 
their  error  and  repealed  their  cruel  laws;  in  tliat  age  of  bigotry  the 
wisest  of  men  had  not  discovered,  lliat  all  men  have  a  right  to  worihip 
God  in  whatever  manner  they  please. 

The  government  of  England  now  began  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  the 
growing  spirit  of  republicanism  in  tlio  colonics.  In  \(>G3  laws  were 
passed  which  confined  all  the  trade  of  coininerco  between  Europe  and 
the  colonies  to  English  vessels.  Against  these  restrictions  the  colonists 
made  frequent  complaints,  but  without  effect.  In  1(^54  the  king  sent  over 
four  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  stat.e  of  the  colonies.  They  ex- 
ercised their  authority  in  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island,  but  their  decisions 
were  little  regarded ;  in  Massachusetts  their  authority  was  promptly  re- 
jected; in  New-Hampshire  they  attempted  to  excite  the  people  against 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  but  their  counsel  was  not  regarded; 
they  also  made  the  same  attempts  in  Maine;  in  Connecticut  the  conimis* 
sioners  were  received  with  respect  and  compliance,  and  for  these  marks 
of  her  loyalty  she  afterwards  received  the  approbation  of  the  British 
government.  The  laws  restricting  navigation,  and  the  authority  assumed 
by  these  commissioners  from  the  king,  may  bo  considered  as  the  com- 
mencement of  those  aggressions  upon  the  riglUs  of  the  colonists  which 
led  to  the  revolution. 

The  whites  now  began  to  perceive  the  designs  of  the  Indians.     Their 
hostility  was  daily  manifested;  and  in  June,   1(>7.5,  they  attacked  the 
town  of  Swanzey,  killed  many  uf  its  inhabitants,  and  plundered  and  set 
fire  to  their  houses.     The  troops  of  the  colony  soon  appeared  ;  but  the 
enemy  had  fled,  setting  fire  to  every  building  they  passed,  batciiering  the 
whites  and  fixing  their  heads  upon  poles  by  the  side  of  the  road.    The 
troops  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  them.    The  whole  country  was 
now  roused  to  arms.     Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  perceiving 
the  augmented  forces  of  liie  enemy,  loft  his  post  at  Mount  Hope  and 
stationed  his  troops  at  Pocasset,  now  called  Tiverton;  here  the  ['English 
attacked  him,  but  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  sixteen  men.     The  Nar- 
raganselts  being  now  leagued  with  Philip,  the  English  marched  directly 
into  their  country,  and  forced  tiiem  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace ;  this 
treaty,  however,  was  violated  as  soon  as  tlie  whites  retired.     The  colo- 
nists now  laboured  under  every  possible  disadvantage ;  their  settlements 
were  surrounded  with  thick  forests ;  Indians  were  living  promiscuously 
among  them,  professing  to  be  friendly  but  proving  to  be  enemies  ;  they 
were  exposed  at  every  turn  to  be  shot  by  their  foes.     Tlie  commissioners 
perceiving  that  the  Indians  liad  conspired  to  exterminate  the  whiles,  de- 
clared war  to  be  just  and  necessary,  and  ordered  that  two  thousand  men 
should  be  raised  to  oppose  the  enemy.     Tlie  Narragansetts  being  the 
iiuarest  and  most  dangerous  tribe,  the  colonists,  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymoulli,  marched  into  their  country  and 
pursued  them  througli  a  deep  snow  to  their  stroin;'iiold  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
lliick  swamp.     Their  fortress  was  built  on  an  island,  and  surrounded  by 
a  lliick  brush-fence  a  rod  wide  :  it  had  but  one  narrow  eiiirance,  and  that 
well  defended.     The  whiles  determined  to  force  this  passage  ;  the  In- 
dians fougtit  bravely;  but  after  a  bloody  cnuiest  the  whites  entered,  set 
fire  to  tiie  fort,  consuming  about  six  huiidrtMl  \vigwains,  with  tlieir  old  men 
*oinen  and  children.     About  two  hundred  and  tiurty  of  the  colonistb 
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were  killed  or  wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was  at  least  one 
thousand  slain.  During  the  winter  the  Indians  destroyed  many  towns 
and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the  defenceless  whites.  In  the  spring 
the  people  of  Connecticut  successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  took  their  chief  sachem,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Mohe- 
gans,  who,  being  friendly  to  the  whites,  put  him  to  death.  Philip  had 
now  collected  a  band  of  his  scattered  forces,  and  returned  to  his  old 
station  at  Mount  Hope.  About  the  lat  of  August,  Capt.  Church  attacked 
him,  took  his  wife  and  children  prisoners,  and  killed  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  his  men.  On  this  occasion  Philip  wept  bitterly  for  the 
loss  of  his  family,  and  exhibited  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature. 
One  of  his  own  men  proposed  to  him  to  submit  to  the  whites ;  Piiilip  inl 
stantly  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  A  brother  of  this  Indian,  enraged  at 
Philip,  deserted  his  ranks  and  joined  the  colonists;  this  man,  in  a  battle 
shortly  after,  shot  Philip  in  revenge  for  his  brother's  death,  and  thus  fell 
this  great  Indian  warrior.  This  event  put  au  end  to  the  war,  and  the  In- 
dians now  fled  or  sued  for  peace. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  this  war  the  heirs  of  Gorges  urged  Hgainst 
Massachusetts  their  claim  to  the  territory  of  the  province  of  Maine ;  to 
satisfy  these  claims  Massachusetts  paid  the  sum  of  <5£r250  In  1680 
New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  became  a  dis. 
tinct  colony.  The  government  of  England,  dissatisfied  with  the  stale 
of  affairs  in  the  colonies,  sent  over  Edward  Randolpli  to  secure  the  en- 
forcement of  the  obnoxious  laws  relating  to  commerce  He  broupht  a 
message  from  the  king,  desiring  the  colonial  governments  to  send  agents 
to  England,  authorized  to  act  with  full  power  in  behalf  of  the  colonies. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  suspected  that  the  design  of  this  move- 
ment was  to  gel  away  their  charter  and  bring  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony under  ilie  immediiite  control  of  the  king.  The  agents,  therefore, 
who  were  appointed,  wore  instrucied,  on  no  consideration  to  deliver  up 
the  charter. 

In  1C34  the  government  of  England  declared  the  charter  of  Massachu- 
setts to  be  no  longer  valid,  and  in  1686  Sir  Edmund  Aiidross  was  appoint* 
ed  governor  of  the  colony.  This  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts ;  they  felt  that  a  tyrant  was  now  placed  over  them. 
The  governor  immediately  imposed  restraints  upon  the  press,  nnd  broke 
in  upon  the  religious  and  domestic  regulations  of  the  people ;  the  titles 
of  land  given  under  the  old  charter  were  declared  void,  and  exorbitant 
prices  were  demamled  for  securing  new  ones.  These  proceedings  of  the 
government  provoked  the  people  to  madness,  and  they  were  ready  to 
seize  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for  redress.  In  1689  news  came 
from  England  that  William,  prince  «)f  Orange,  had  landed  at  Torbay,  and 
was  contending  for  the  crown.  Tiie  people  of  Massachusetts,  inspired 
with  Hope  of  deliverance,  at  once  flew  to  arms,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
their  oppressors  and  restored  their  former  magistrates.  The  next  arrival 
from  England  brought  word  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Williani  III.  This  intelligence 
was  received  with  great  joy  throughout  New-England. 

In  1692  William  granted  to  Massachusetts  a  new  charter,  which  ex- 
tended her  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  ana  Nova 
Scotia.  By  this  charter  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  governor  of  the  colony.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Sir  William 
rhipps,  the  first  royal  governor,  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  new  charter, 
which  in  many  respects  was  not  so  acceptable  to  tlje  people  as  the  old 
one.  By  an  express  provision  the  new  charter  granted  entire  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  excepting  Roman  Catholics. 

About  this  time  the  colonies  were  greatly  harassed  by  the  French  of 
Canada,  combined  with  ;he  northern  and  eastern  Indians.    A  fleet  was 
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fltted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  Williair  Phippa,  to  proceed  against 
Quebec,  and  land  forces  were  raised  to  marcl<  >ctly  to  Montreal.  These 
movements  were  unsuccessful,  and,  instead  o.  dlieving  the  colonists,  in- 
creased their  burden  of  debt.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  New< 
England  was  thrown  into  panic  and  distress  by  the  strange  delusions  of 
witchcraft.  A  few  years  before,  in  England,  persons  called  witches  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  great  numbers.  Many  respectable 
men  had  declared  their  belief  that  some  persons  were  actually  possessed 
with  evil  spirits;  and  the  people  of  New-England,  therefore,  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  with  the  utmost  credulity  the  absurdities  of  this  imagi- 
nary witchcraft.  The  infatuation  had  extended  to  all  classes  in  society. 
Twenty  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  in 
(iiison  awaiting  trial,  when  the  magistrates,  finding  that  their  own  families 
were  exposed  to  the  same  accusations,  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion.     Those  in  prison  were  released,  and  the  witches  soon  fled. 

The  English  settlements  were  still  harassed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
Peace  followed  for  a  few  years,  but  war  breaking  out  anew  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  hostilities  at  once  commenced  between  their  colonies. 
In  February,  1704,  the  town  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  was  attacked  ir.  the 
night  by  the  Indians  and  French;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhab- 
itants killed  or  carried  prisoners  to  Canada.  In  1711  a  large  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Walker,  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing Canada.  Having  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  disregarding 
the  advice  of  the  American  pilots,  ho  was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and 
many  of  lii.s  ships  dashed  to  pieces.  This  calamity  defeated  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  Indians  continued  their  depredations  upon  the  col- 
onics till  1713,  when  pwce  was  concluded  betwecMi  England  and  France. 
In  171G  Samuel  Shulc  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony;  during  his 
admiaisiration  much  contention  prevailed  between  him  and  the  house  of 
repri'si'Mialivcs,  respecting  the  governor's  salary.  The  house  contended 
for  tlie  right  of  rewarding  him  according  to  his  services,  while  the  king 
had  ordered  the  governor  to  establish  a  permanent  salary.  This  contest 
continued  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  grant  a  definite  sum  for  the  pay  of  the  governor. 

In  1744  war  was  again  declared  between  England  and  France.  During 
llie  time  of  peace  the  French  had  strongly  fortified  the  port  of  Louis- 
burgh  on  Cape  Breton ;  this  port  gave  French  privateers  every  advantage 
for  ruining  the  important  fisheries  on  that  coast,  and  for  breaking  up  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  A  plan  was  concieved  by  one  of  the  colonists  for 
taking  this  port,  and  communicated  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Having  imposed  an  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the  members  of  the  general 
court, liic  governor  made  known  the  plan  to  them;  at  first  the  enterprise 
was  considered  as  altogether  hazardous  and  impracticable, but  When  made 
known  to  the  people,  all  hands  and  hearts  were  ready  for  the  undertaking. 
An  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam Pepperell,  was  soon  landed  on  the  island,  while  a  fleet  under  Com- 
modore Warren  blockaded  the  harbour;  a  detachment  marched  round  to 
the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings containing  naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  wine,  brandy  &c. ;  the  flames  and 
smoke  poiyring  into  the  grand  battery  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they 
spiked  their  guns  and  fled  to  the  city.  The  next  morning  the  New-Eng- 
luiid  troops  took  possession  of  the  battery  ;  they  spent  fourteen  nights  up 
to  their  knees  hi  mud  and  water,  drawing  their  cannon  through  a  marsh, 
from  the  landing  to  the  camp,  and  they  then  turned  them  with  great  eflect 
upon  the  city.  The  fleet  in  the  harbour  captured  a  French  64  gun  ship, 
laden  with  stores,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  This  threw  the  besieged  into  great  distress,  and  with  other  ad- 
verse events,  led  the  French  on  the  16th  of  June  to  surrender  the  city 
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This  expedititiii  dinnla^rtil  tlin  ■pirit  of  Nnw-KiiKlfliid.  nnd  excited  thn 
jealntiBy  tif  (Jnal  Hrilain.  Tim  liimt  ••Miiiiiiir  ii  liirue  French  fleet  of 
forty  ships  appeared  on  thn  cohnI,  whittli  Nprciid  ((rent  iihirin  through  the 
col()riies ;  hut  the  Kn-iu-li,  iifl«r  tunny  ••'rlotm  illfi.tNt<'rN,  which  dcdiroyed 
nearly  half  their  fleet,  retiirii«<l  t(i  l''ri»iir«,  In  ITIH  jmmicu  was  conciuifed 
and  Cape  Uretoii  wan  restored  to  th<i  Kri'tirli. 

Ill  no  Htate  of  the  Union  has  airri<'iilitirit  hfitn  more  Improved  than  in 
Mansa(;iinsetts;  she  is  also  exteiislvitly  i'lii(ii|/ei|  In  the  fiHlicrieH.  In  its 
shipping  MiiHsaehuHetts  is  the  setimid  nIiiId  In  the  Union,  heiiiK  inferior 
oidy  to  New-York.  The  face  of  the  country  Is  diversified ;  the  soinli. 
eastern  part  is  mostly  level;  throiitfh  HerkMliire  coiintv  iiass  two  moun- 
tain rant^ns,  the  Taghkannio  on  ttm  western  Imrder  or  tlie  stat(>,  and  be- 
tween the  flonsatonic  and  Coniiectieiit  rivers  the  Orecn  mr)nntain  range, 
here  called  Iloosic  moimtains.  Mount  lltdyoke,  near  Northampton,  is 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  ohovo  tint  level  of  the  sea,  and  VVachusett 
mountain  in  Princeton  is  an  isolateil  Niiniinlt,  from  two  to  three  llioiiHinid 
feet  high;  Saddle  mountain,  in  the  TaKhkHnnlt!  riingn,  in  tlio  noniiweHt 
corner  of  the  state,  is  four  thouHiind  feet  lilgli,  aitd  Motiiit  WaHliiiigton, 
in  the  sutne  range,  in  the  Boulh'Wiislern  jiiirl  of  the  state,  is  aliout  three 
thousand  feet  high. 

The  government  of  MassachusnttN  (tO!it»lKi^  of  it  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  senate,  and  house  of  represend,'  vcs,  they  are  elected  annu- 
ally  by  the  people;  the  govertior  iiiliNt  Ivivx  toslded  seveti  years  in  the 
state,  and  he  worth  a  freidiold  of  10(10  |»;nii;dM,  and  deidare  his  belief  in 
the  Christian  religion;  the  lient(>iiiiiil-Kov<  riior  tniist  possess  the  same 
qualiHcation.  A  council  of  nine  persons  be^ldds  tlin  lieutenant-governor 
arc  elected  aimually  by  the  Joint  laillot  of  the  |i<Klslatiire,  and  not  more 
than  two  can  be  chosen  in  one  cotiKrimMiotiiil  diiHlrict ;  they  rank  next  to 
the  lieutenHnt-governor.  The  senate  eontiiiiis  forty  inotnners,  who  must 
possess  a  freeh(dil  of  .'iOO  poiindM,  itiid  n  persoital  estate  of  fiOO  pounds, 
and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  (Ivtt  years  initn(Mliat.ely  preceding 
the  election  The  house  (if  re|)ri'Mitnta(lv»ts  cmitaitis  tlirtfo  linndred  and 
fifty-six  members,  who  mis'  posness  it  freelndd  of  100  poniuls  in  the 
town  for  whicli  he  is  chosec.or  iHlfuble  est'ite  to  tlif  value  of  'J5()  prjunda. 
The  judges  and  various  othei'  ollleerw,  its  itllnriiey  general,  tVc,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  advice  nnd  ctniseiit  of  the  council;  the 
judges  hold  their  oflice  during  tfood  l»ehiivlour;  tUo  sciirotary,  treasurer, 
and  receiver-general  are  appointed  aiiiiiiiilly,  by  thn  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  legi^^lature.  Kvery  n»»l«  citi/eii  over  Iwenty-ono  years  of 
age  (excepting  paupers  atid  persoiid  iiiider  guardianship),  wlio  has  re- 
sided in  the  state  one  year,  and  ill  tli«  town  or  diwtriet  in  which  he  may 
claim  to  vote  six  ntonihs  next  procediiiff  iiti  (ddctloti,  and  shall  have  paid 
a  tax  in  the  conunonwealth  within  two  years,  or  shall  have  been  ex 
empted  from  tdxation,  etijoye  l!r,Q  ritflit  of  siifrrago, 


NKW-HAMPNIIIItK, 

The  first  permanent  Bettlement  In  Nnw^lltimpshire  was  made  by  ine 
English  in  1623.  John  Mason  nnd  l''«rdliirtiid  <}org09  obtained  from  the 
New-England  company  a  grant  of  tlilM  tnrrllory,  nnd  sent  over  a  few 
pioneers,  who  made  new  setllenitintx  on  tlin  west  side  of  the  Piscataqua 
river — one  near  the  mouth,  callod  IMlh  llitrbonr,  tlio  other  further  up  ilie 
river,  at  Cocheco,  now  called  Dovur.  PorlKintnitli  was  settled  in  1631, 
and  in  1638  a  set'.lement  was  madt"  at  Kxi'lcr,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright, who  had  before  purchased  1||«  land  of  tlio  Indians.  Soon  after 
the  settlement  cf  Exettr  tho  inhul)it(lllt»  of  Itiut  town  organised  a  gov 
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nrnment  for  themselves.  For  several  years  the  government  of  cm-li  amk 
was  distinct  and  independent;  but  finding  thnt  tney  were  very  mii<  ii  «•(- 
po8C(Lto  tlie  ravages  of  the  Indians,  they  placed  themselves,  in  Kill,  m 
ilcr  the  protection  of  Massachusetts.  During  the  wars  with  Philip  these 
frehle  8(!itlemont8  suffered  extremely  from  the  barbarous  assaults  nf  the 
enemy. 

Ill  i670  New-HampHhirn  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  made 
H  distinct  province.     Its  government  consisted  of  a  president  and  coun- 
cil, appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  house  of  repreHcntatives,  chosen  by  the 
people.     The  assembly  held  its  first  session  at  PurtHniouth,  in  16tt,  when 
ti  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "  no  act,  imposition,  luw,  or  ordinance, 
•ihould  be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  such  as  should  be  made  by 
till'  iissomhly,  and  approved  by  the  president  and  council."    About  this 
time  a  contest  commenced  which  continued  wiih  more  or  less  severity 
for  many  years.     Robert  Mason  arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  laid  claim  to 
a  larKc  part  of  the  territory ;  his  claims  were  rejected,  and  returning  to 
Kngland,  lie  induced  the  king  to  commission  Edward  Cranfield  as  the 
oommander-in-chicf  of  New-Hampshire;  on  his  arrival  he  also  met  with 
opposition ;  he  rendered  himself  contemptible  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.     Mr.  Waldron,  a  principal  man  in  the  colony,  was  very  ac- 
tive in  opposing  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Cranfield.     In  1689  the  people 
sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  they  might  again  be  annexed  to 
Massachusetts;  the  petition  was  refused,  and  the  petitioners  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  separate  government.     Samuel  Allen,  who  had  purchased 
Mason's  claim,  was  made  governor  of  the  colony ;  lie  at  once  renewed 
the  old  contests  respecting  lands;  suits  were  laid  against  some  of  the 
principal  landholders,  but  the  court  usually  gave  a  decision  in  their  fa- 
vour. 

Major  Waldron  and  others,  of  Dover,  had  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Indians,  wno  concerted  a  shrewd  scheme 
for  destroying  the  town.     In  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  the  inhabitants  had  fortified  several  houses  to  which  they 
repairer  every  night  to  sleep;  the  Indians  sent  several  women,  who  were 
considered  friendly  to  the  whites,  to  seek  lodging  with  thoin ;  they  were 
instructed  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  these  houses  in  the  night,  and  give 
a  signal  to  the  Indians,  who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity.   The  plan  was  successful.     At  midnight  the  signal  was  given, 
and  the  savages  rushed  into  the  houses  ;  their  vengeance  was  first  di- 
rected towards  Waldron,  who,  after  bravely  defending  himselt,  was  over- 
powered and  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity.     He  was  thrown  upon 
a  table,  and  each  of  the  savages  in  turn  gashing  his  breast  with  their 
knives,  exclaimed,  "  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account."    At  length  they  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  rolling  him  from  the  table  upon  the  point  of 
his  own  sword.     Many  houses  were  plundered  and  burned ;  otlier  towns 
were  attacked,  hundreds  were  killed,  and  many  carried  captive  to  Canada 
and  sold  to  the  French.     These  cruel  depicdations  continued  till  1607, 
wlien  peace  was  again  restored.     In  1703  the  colonies  were  again  in- 
volved in  a  long  and  bloody  war.     In  1719  Londonderry  was  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Ireland.     In  1722  war  broke  out  again  with  the  French 
and  Indians ;  During  this  war  Capt.  John  Lovewell  distinguished  him- 
self in  fighting  the   Indians;  in  one  of  his  expeditions  he  surprised  a 
company  of  ten  Indians  who  were  asleep  round  a  fire;  the  Indians  jump- 
ing up,  one  after  another,  were  shot  on  the  spot,  except  one,  who,  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  seized  by  Lovewell's  dog,  and  shared  the  same 
fate  with  the  others.     In  another  expedition  Lovewell  and  most  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  l*au- 
gus.    In  1746  the  owners  of  Mason's  title  urged  again  their  old  claim ; 
hut  meeting  with  no  success  they  yielded,  and  settled  this  unhappy  con- 
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(efli,  by  oil  lioiioiirablo  appropriation  of  tlieir  IhikIb.  In  their  ffrmiti  they 
|iroviJt'(l  for  tlio  iibnrul  support  of  tho  miiiiHtfrs  of  tlio  go»\>ii\,  tut  btiihf. 
ing  LliiircliOB,  |iroiiiotinK  rdurHtioii,  and  iiitcriiul  Improviiiiifntit^  '|'|,0 
people  of  New-Mampuhiro  now  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  j)roNp4-rity  and 
ropoHo,  whicii  wsik  not  inlorrupted  till  the  opening  of  tho  I'  reiicli  war. 

The  recent  geologiiml  anrvey  of  this  Hlule  by  Dr.  Jackson,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  extunxive  copper  and  iron  iiiineM.  \  copper  iiuiie  m 
Coos  Co.  yields  im  ore  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  pure  copntr.  In  dif. 
fercnt  parts  arc  some  picturesque  lakes  and  Hne  wuterrallH;  and  the 
beauty  mid  grandeur  of  the  scenery  presented  by  its  niouiitaiiiH  and  hh'» 
nas  caused  it  to  bo  denominated  "tlie  SwilzeriaiKJ  of  America."  Tin 
principal  iiinuntain  peaks  are  Grand  Monadnock,  toward  the  south-wcM 
part  of  the  state,  3L'.'i4  feet  above  the  level  of  ilic  sen;  Sunapre  moun- 
tain, near  Sunnpee  lake;  Kearsargo  mountain,  liclweeii  Sutton  and  Sa|. 
isbury,  t.M(il  feet;  Curr's  mountain,  in  KllHsvorth  ;  MDOHohiliock,  in  Ucii- 
ton,  4G3ri  feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington,  tiiif  liigheut  peak  of  the  VVIiitp 
mountains,  (>4'28  feet  high.  The  Notch  in  the  VViiitu  mountains  is  jnsiiy 
regarded  as  u  curiosity,  being  in  some  places  not  more  than  twenty  two 
fe«t  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  anoniing  some  of  tbe  wild 
cat  and  grandest  scenery  in  nature;  a  road  passes  through  this  notch, 
being  the  only  place  in  which  the  mountain  can  t>e  parsed. 

The  cou::'titution  was  formed  in  17^4,  and  in  I7D.J  was  altered  to  its 
present  form.  The  governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the 
second  Tuesday  ii!  March.  lie  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  seven 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  bo  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  possess 
property  to  the  amount  of  jCoOO,  one  half  of  which  must  be  a  freehold 
within  the  state.  The  council  consists  of  five  members,  chosen  by  the 
people;  the  legislature,  consisting  of  the  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, is  denominated  tho  general  court  of  New-llampshire;  the  senate 
consists  of  twelve  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people ;  tho  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  two  liiindred  and  fifty  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  people.  All  judicial  officers  are  nominated  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, but  are  removable  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, at  the  representation  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  no  judicial 
officer  can  hold  office  after  he  is  seventy  years  of  age.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  are  elected  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Every  male  inhabitant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over,  excepting 

fjaupers,  and  persons  excused  from  paying  taxes  at  their  own  request, 
lavc  the  right  of  sulTrage. 


RHODE-ISLAND. 

This  is  the  smallest  slate  in  territory  in  the  Union,  being  only  about 
forty-nine  miles  long,  and  twenty-nine  broad.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1636  by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  banished  from  Massachusetts, 
as  before  mentionea.  He  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians  at  a 
place  called  Mooshausic,  and  began  to  build  a  town,  which,  in  acknowl- 
edgement of  God's  goodness  to  him,  he  called  Providence.  In  1643 
Rhode-Island  petitioned  to  be  admitted  into  the  celebrated  Union  of  the 
New-England  colonics ;  Plymouth  declaring  the  settlements  of  this  col- 
ony to  be  within  the  limits  of  her  territory  would  not  consent  to  the  pe- 
tition;  but  after  a  warm  discussion  between  the  commissioners,  it  was 
voted  that  Rhode  Island  should  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union,  pro- 
vided she  would  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth ;  spurning  the 
idea  of  such  submission,  she  maintained  her  independence,  and  was  nut 
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tfgociaterl  wilh  the  other  colonies.  The  lame  year  Roger  Willikma  went 
to  Kiii{lit»il  »»(1  obtuined  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and  a  piTinisRion  for 
th«  peoplu  of  thu  colony  to  ornanize  a  civil  government.  In  1647  dele* 
gate*  fruin  the  euvfral  towns  met  at  Portaniouth,  adopted  a  consiituiion, 
and  framed  u  code  of  laws ;  thu  cxeculive  p«)wcr  was  placed  in  thu  hands 
of  a  president  or  governor,  and  four  iiRiistant!*. 

In  1(>(>3  King  Cliarlea  granted  a  charter  to  Rhode- Island,  similar  in  it* 
provisions  to  that  of  Connecticut.  The  legislulurc  paHsnd  a  law  that 
every  Christian  sect,  except  Roman  Catholics,  should  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  frcuinen;  a  law  was  also  passed,  that  thu  property  uf  Quakers 
who  refused  to  tnko  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony,  shotim  he  seized 
by  the  pul)lic  ollicers;  but  this  law  not  being  agreeable  to  thn  people  was 
never  enforced.  The  charter  gt>vcrnmeiit  of  Huh  colony  was  dissolved 
by  Androsa  while  he  was  governor  of  Now-Kngl'iiid,  but  was  resumed 
again  directly  after  his  imprisonment.  Uhodu-lslaiul,  on  account  of  her 
iust  and  bencvolont  treatment  of  tho  Indians,  was  seldom  ^nolestod  by 
their  depredations. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  an- 
nually by  tho  people.     In  case  of  the  inability  of  the  governor  to  serve, 
tlirougli  deutli,  im()eachment,  or  absence  from  tho  stale,  his  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  lieutenant-governor,  elected  also  annually  by  the  people;  or 
incase  of  the  inability  of  both,  the  ofllcti  shall  be  filled  by  the  president 
of  the  senate.     The  senate  consists  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  one 
member  from  each  town  or  city  in  the  state,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
guverr.or,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  lieuteiiaiil-governor,  who  has  no  vote 
excepting  on  an  equal  division  of  tho  mumbers      Tiie  secretary  of  state 
18  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  in  tlic  aijsence  of  tlie  governor  and 
lieuleiianlgovernor,  presides  over  iiio  body  until  a  president  is  chosen. 
Tr.e  liouse  of  representatives  consists  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-two  mem- 
bers.   Kach  town  or  city  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  member,  provided 
that  no  town  or  city  shall  elect  more  than  one-sixlli  of  the  entire  num- 
ber.   The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  one  member  to  every  1530 
iahabitants,  and  each  fraction  exceeding  one  half  is  entitled  to  one  rep- 
resentative.   The  present  number  of  members  is  sixty-nine.     The  juoi- 
cial  power  of  the  slate  is  vested  in  one  supremo  court,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  general   us.'^embly  may  from   lime  to  time  orJain.     The 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  tlie  general  assembly  in  grand 
committee,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  thu  members  elect 
of  each  house  separately.     Every  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided,  and  has  had  a  home  in 
the  slate  for  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  otTers  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  real  estate  in  said  town  or 
city  to  the  amount  of  $131,  or  renting  for  $7  abuvu  all  incumbrances 
whatsoever,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suH'rage  ;  or  if  his  property  is  in 
gnotlier  town  or  city  in  the  state  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerk  of  tlie  city  or  town  in 
which  it  lies,  dated  within  ten  days  previous  to  the  election,  and  show- 
ing that  the  deed,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recorded  for  ninety  days;  the 
name  of  the  voter  must  have  been  legally  enroJled  for  one  year  next  pre- 
vious to  the  election  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  ho 
•nusl  have  paid  a  town  or  city  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  militia,  and  have  performed  military  duly;    a  residence  at  any 
garrison  or  naval  station  in  tlie  state  does  not  give  a  le<fal  residence. 
This  coiislilution  went  into  operation  May  3d,  lH4.'i.     Rhode  Island  bore 
an  honourable  pari   in  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  General  Greene,  one 
of  her  citizens,  was  inferior  as  a  general  officer,  only  to  Washington 
42 
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CONNECTICUT. 

The  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of  Connecticut,  was  granted 
by  tlie  Piymouiii  company  in  Kiigland  to  lords  Say  and  Seal,  Brooke  and 
others,  in  1G31,  About  this  time  Mr.  Winslow,  governor  of  Plymouth 
visited  the  country  along  the  Connecticut  river,  and  finding  the  Indians 
friendly,  and  desirous  of  trading  with  the  whites,  he  stdected  a  spot  for 
a  trading-house-  The  Dutch  at  New- York,  anticipating  the  designs  of 
Winslow,  ^it  a  company  to  erect  a  fort  at  Hartford,  to  prevent  the  Kn- 
filish  from  Torming  a  settlement  in  that  region.  In  IG35  a  number  of 
families  from  Massachusetts  began  settlements  at  Wethersfield  and  Wind- 
sor; the  next  winter,  some  of  them  being  destitute  of  provisions,  re- 
turned to  their  friends  in  Massachusetts.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
John  Winthrop  arrived  from  England,  with  orders  from  the  company  who 
now  owned  tbe  territory,  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  summer  of  1635,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers belonging  to  his  congregation,  left  Massachusetts  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Hartford.  In  their  long  journey  through  tiie  wilderness  they 
had  no  guide  but  their  compass,  no  cover  but  the  heavens,  and  their  prin- 
cipal  food  was  the  milk  of  the  cows,  which  they  drove  before  them. 
The  Indians  in  Connecticut  were  very  numerous  ;  thirty  years  after  its 
settlement  there  were  twenty  Indians  to  one  white  man,  and  the  first  set. 
tiers  suffered  every  kind  of  barbarity  from  these  savages.  In  li)37  the 
troops  from  this  colony  distinguished  themselves  for  bravery  and  forti- 
tude in  the  war  against  the  Pequots,  an  account  of  which  has  already 
been  given  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  During  this  war,  the  Rev, 
John  Davenpoit,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  respec- 
tability from  England,  arrived  at  Boston.  In  1638  they  founded  the  coi- 
ony  of  New-Haven  at  Quinnipiac,  the  Indian  name  of  that  region.  The 
first  sabbath  after  their  arrival  Mr.  Davenport  preached  lo  the  colony  un- 
der  a  large  oak  tree ;  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  they  all  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  covenant,  "  to  be 
governed  in  all  things,  both  civil  and  religious,  by  the  rules  and  principles 
of  the  Bible." 

In  1639  the  people  of  this  colony  met  in  a  large  barn  and  adopted  a 
constitution.  It  provided  that  none  but  members  of  some  church  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  or  take  any  part  in  the  government ;  that  all  voters  should 
meet  once  a  year  to  choose  the  officers  of  the  colony  ;  and  that  the  word 
of  God  should  be  their  only  rule,  as  well  in  civil  as  in  religious  affairs. 
The  same  year  the  people  of  Wethersfield  and  Windsor  assembled  at 
Hartford,  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  whieh 
in  many  respects  was  similar  to  that  of  New-Haven.  About  this  time 
George  Fenwick  and  others  began  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which,  in  honour  of  lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brooke,  was  called  Say- 
brook;  for  many  years  they  enacted  their  own  laws  and  made  their  own 
regulations,  but  in  1664  this  town  became  a  part  of  the  Connecticut 
colony. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  John  Winthrop,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  ft-om  the  king  a  royal  charter  for 
that  colony.  He  presented  to  Charles  a  ring  of  great  value,  which  his 
father,  Charles  I.,  had  given  to  Winthrop's  grandmother.  Pleased  with 
the  gift,  the  king  granted  a  charter  very  liberal  in  its  privileges,  and  which 
confirmed  all  the  provisions  of  their  constitution.  The  charter  included 
New-Haven ;  but  that  colony,  not  willing  to  give  up  its  entire  indepen- 
dence, did  not  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  charter  until  1665,  when 
the  two  colonies  were  united.  In  1686,  James  II„  dissatisfied  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  prevailed  in  the  '"ilonies,  ordered  the  people  of 
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Connecticut  to  surrender  their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  his  agent, 
and  ai  that  time  governor  of  New-Rngland,  finding  the  people  of  that 
colony  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  king's  order,  marched  with  a  band  of 
troops  to  Hartford.  The  legislature  was  now  in  session ;  Sir  Edmund 
entered  the  courthouse  and  demanded  the  charter;  the  matter  was  de- 
bated until  evening,  when  the  charter  was  brought  forth  and  laid  on  the 
table;  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  house  was  crowded;  in  the 
heat  of  ttie  discussion  the  candles  were  all  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
when  they  were  relighted  the  charter  was  gone;  amid  the  darkness  and 
confusion  a  Captain  Wadsworth  had  seized  it,  and,  escaping  from  the 
house,  concealed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

When  .lames  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne,  King  William  confirmed 
the  charter,  which  thenceforth  became  the  basis  of  the  government,  until 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in  1818.  In  1692  Col.  Fletcher 
was  appointed  governor  of  New-York,  and  authorised  to  command  the 
militia  of  Connecticut.  He  proceeded  to  Hartford  and  ordered  the  train* 
bands  to  be  assembled,  and  attempted  to  read  to  ihem  his  commission, 
but  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the  militia,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat;  Fletcher  commanded  silence,  and  again  attempted  to 
read,  when  Wadsworth  exclaimed,  "drum,  drum,  I  say,"  and  turning  to 
Fletcher  he  said,  "  if  it  is  attempted  again  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
through  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  desisted,  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing night  to  New-York.  Here  was  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  Tlie  king  of  England  afterward  gave  the  command  of 
the  militia  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation,  that  in 
time  of  war  a  certnio  number  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Fletcher.  Until  IGflH  the  assembly  sat  in  one  house,  but  was  then  di- 
vided into  two.  In  1700  Yale  college  was  founded  at  Saybrook,  but 
was  substquently  removed  to  New-Haven,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  Elihu  Yale,  a  merchant  of  London,  an  early  benefactor.  In  1708,  by 
order  of  the  legislaiuce,  the  ministers  ^nd  delegates  of  the  churches  as- 
sembled at  Saybrook,  and  formed  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  churches 
of  Connecticut. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentfltives.  The  senate  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  members.  Most  of  the  towns  choose  two  representatives. 
The  legislature,  called  the  general  assembly,  holds  its  session  annually, 
alternately  at  Hartford  and  New- Haven.  All  white  citizens  of  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  town  where  they  vote  six 
months  •  evious  to  the  election,  who  have  a  freehold  estate  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  seven  dollars,  or  who  have  performed  military  duty  for 
one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senate,  and  representatives,  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  supreme 
i;ourt  consists  of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age. 
These  judges  hold  separately  a  court  twice  a  year,  in  each  county ;  and 
all  the  judges  together  hold  one  court  annually  in  each  county,  as  a  court 
of  errors.  The  county  courts  consist  of  one  chief  judge,  and  two  asso- 
ciate judges,  appointed  annually  by  the  legislature. 

The  shore  of  Connecticut  is  penetrated  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks, 
which  afford  many  harbours.  The  principal  sea-ports  are  New-London, 
New-Haven,  Stonington,  and  Bridgeport  on  the  coast,  and  Middletown  in 
the  interior.  The  harbour  of  New-London  is  the  best  in  the  state,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  spacious  and  safe,  has  a  depth 
oi  Ihiriv  feet  of  wiier,  and  is  not  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter. 
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NEW-JERSEY. 

Niw-Jebset  was  first  settled  by  the  Danes,  at  Bergen,  in  1624.  Shortly 
after,  a  few  Dutch  ramiiies  settled  on  the  western  shore  of  New-York  bay ; 
six  years  after,  the  Entrlish  began  a  settlement  at  Elsingburgh,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Delaware  river;  this  settlement  was  soon  broken  up 
by  the  Swedes,  who  erected  a  fort  on  the  same  spot  to  guard  the  river. 

The  Swedes  continued  to  multiply  their  settlements  until  1655,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Dutch.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  history  of 
New- York,  that  the  Dutch  claimed  all  the  territory  between  the  Connec- 
ticut  and  the  Delaware ;  the  same  territory  was  also  claimed  by  the  king 
of  England,  who,  in  1614,  sent  over  a  fleet  which  completely  subdued  the 
Dutch.  The  same  year  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  king  had  granted 
this  territory,  conveyed  all  the  lands  between  the  Delawjire  and  Hudson 
to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  These  possessions  were 
called  New-Jersey,  in  honour  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  had  been  gov 
ernor  of  the  island  of  Jersey;  they  appointed  Philip  Carteret  governor; 
he  arrived  at  Elizabethtcwn,  in  1665,  and  established  a  government  over 
the  colony,  just  and  liberal  in  its  principles. 

For  several  years  the  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  at  length 
those  settlers  who  had  purchased  their  land  of  the  Indians,  before  the 
English  took  possession,  refused  to  pay  rent  for  it  to  the  government. 
In  1672,  the  discontented  party  rose  in  rebellion;  their  complaints  were 
made  known  to  the  proprietors  in  England,  when  some  concessions  were 
made,  and  some  privileges  granted,  which  satisfied  the  people.  About 
this  time  Lord  Berkley  granted  all  his  claims  in  the  colony  to  Edward 
Billinge.  In  1G76,  the  territory  was  divided  into  East-Jersey  and  West- 
Jersey ;  the  latter  was  assigned  to  Billinge — the  former  to  Sir  George 
Carteret.  Three  years  before  this  division  was  made,  the  Dutch  again 
took  possession  of  this  territory,  but  retained  it  only  a  few  months.  In 
consequence  of  this  conquest  by  the  Dutch,  Sir  Edmund  Andross  declared 
that  Berkley  and  Carteret  had  lost  all  claim  to  the  territory;  in  1678,  he 
therefore  extended  his  tyrannical  sway  over  New-Jersey. 

He  imposed  taxes  upon  the  people,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  those  who 
would  not  submit  to  his  authority  ;  the  colonies  complained  to  the  duke, 
and  the  case  was  at  length  referred  to  commissioners,  and  decided  in 
favour  of  the  people.  Billinge  had  committed  the  management  of  affairs 
in  West-Jersey  to  a  board  of  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  William  Penn. 
To  Penn  and  his  associates,  the  territory  of  East-Jersey  was  also  granted, 
in  1608,  and  Robert  Barclay  was  appointed  governor  of  East-Jersey  for 
life;  but  peace  and  tranquillity  were  not  yet  secured.  There  bad  been  so 
many  owners  of  the  land,  and  so  many  changes  in  the  government,  that 
no  one  could  tell  with  certainty  whether  he  had  a  good  title  to  his  land  or 
not ;  great  disorder  prevailed,  and  this  state  of  confusion  continued  till 
1702,  when  the  right  of  government  was  surrendered  to  the  queen  of 
England. 

The  two  divisions  were  now  reunited,  under  the  old  name  of  New-Jer- 
sey. Lord  Cornbury  was  appointed  governor,  the  same  governor  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  of  New-Jersey  and  New- York.  In 
1738,  the  king,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey,  ap- 
pointed a  separate  governor  over  that  colony ;  the  office  was  first  con- 
ferred upon  Lewis  Morris,  under  whose  administration  the  people  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity.    The  population  was  then  forty  tliousand. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1776.  The  state  for  sev- 
eral years,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  occupied  by  the  American 
and  British  armies,  and  ."several  important  battles  were  fought  in  its  ter- 
ritory, particularly  those  of  Trenton,  of  Princeton,  and  of  Monmouth, 
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and  the  inhabitants  bore  their  Tuil  share  of  toil  and  safferine  during  that 
memorable  period. 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly 
The  governor  is  elected  annually,  bv  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and 
the  assembly.  The  council  consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  people  A  councillor  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the 
state,  and  possess  property  of  jGIOOO  value  in  the  county  for  which  he 
is  chosen.  The  council  elects  from  its  body  a  president,  who  performs 
the  duties  appertaining  to  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  assembly  is  com- 
posed  of  fifty-eight  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  A  mem- 
ber must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state,  and  possess  property  to  the 
amount  of  £500,  within  the  county  for  which  he  was  elected.  The  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  seven  years,  and  of  the  inferior  courts 
for  five  years,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  council  and  assembly.  All  per- 
sons of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  worth  £50  proclamation 
money,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  an 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage. 


DELAWARE. 

Dblawarb  was  first  settled  in  1627,  by  a  number  of  Swedes  and  Fms, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  emigrated  to 
America.  They  landed  at  Cape  Henlopen,  which  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  they  called  Paradise  Point;  the  Delaware  they  named  Swedeland 
Stream. 

Afterwards  a  settlement  was  made  at  Tinicum,  and  became  their  seat 
of  government.  John  Printz  was  their  first  governor;  and  they  erected 
a  number  of  forts  along  the  river  to  protect  their  settlements  from  the 
Dutch,  who  were  now  settling  on  the  eastern  side.  In  1641,  the  Dutch 
crossed  the  river  and  built  a  fort  at  New-Castle ;  the  Swedes  claimed  the 
territory,  and  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings.  Risingh,  the 
second  Swedish  governor,  with  a  band  of  thirty  men,  visited  the  fort  under 
pretence  of  friendship ;  being  admitted,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dutch, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  This  act  of 
treachery  exasperated  the  Dutch  governor  of  New- York,  and  he  came 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  and  to^^k  possession  of  all  the  Swedish  settle- 
ments ;  many  of  the  Swedes  were  seized  and  transported  to  Holland ; 
the  remainder  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  In  1664,  the  English  conquered 
the  Dutch,  and  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware  continued  under  the  En- 
glish governor  of  New- York,  until  1682;  at  this  time,  William  Penn  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  several  tracts  of  land  which  now  constitute  the  state 
of  Delaware.  They  were  called  the  "territories,"  and  for  many  years 
were  under  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

Delaware  has  no  state  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  exclusive  of  the  school 
fund,  to  the  amount  of  $339,686.  Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  place  in  the  state.  Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  water 
can  come  to  its  wharves ;  it  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  flour, 
and  has  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The  other  principsll 
towns  are  Dover  and  New-Castle. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1831.  The  gover- 
nor is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  iS  ever  afterwards  ineligible.  The  sen- 
ate consists  of  three  members  chosen  from  each  county,  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  The  representatives  consist  of  seven/or  each  county,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  elections  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November.     Kverv  male  citizen  over  twentv-two  years  of 
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age,  who  has  resided  one  year  in  the  sca'.e,  and  the  last  month  in  the 
county  in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  and  has  p9;d  a  tax,  has  the  right  of 
suffrage;  and  if  he  be  between  (wenty-ona  and  twenty-two  years,  and  is 
otherwise  qualified,  he  may  vote  without  the  payment  oi  a  lax.  The  state 
treasurer  is  chosen  biennially  by  the  legislature ;  and  in  case  of  his  death, 
resignation,  ice,  the  governor  filU  the  office  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature.  He  is  to  settle  annually  with  the  legislature  or  a  committee 
thereof,  which  is  to  be  appointed  at  every  biennial  session.  The  judicial 
power  of  the  state  is  t-xtrcised  by  four  common  law  judges  and  a  chan- 
cellor. The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  during  good  behavior. 
Of  the  four  law  judges,  one  is  chief  justice  and  the  others  are  associates. 
The  chief  justice  and  chancellor  may  be  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  slate 
but  there  must  be  one  associate  judge  for  each  county:  A  court  consists 
of  the  chief  justice  and  two  associates ;  but  no  associate  judge  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  his  own  county.  The  legislature  has  power  to  establish  such 
inferior  courts  as  may  be  necessary.  The  chancellor  exercises  the  pow> 
era  of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  with  all  the  judges,  of  a  court  of  appeals. 
The  constitution  provides  that  no  act  of  incorporation  shall  be  passed 
without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature,  unless  it  be  the  renewal  of 
an  exibting  incorporation ;  and  all  acts  are  to  contain  a  power  of  revoca- 
tion by  the  legislature.  No  act  hereafter  passed  shall  be  in  force  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  without  a  re-enactment  by  the  legislature.  No  person 
belonging  to  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States 
can  gain  such  a  residence  as  will  entitle  him  to  vote,  by  being  stationed 
at  any  military  or  naval  post  in  the  state. 


MARYLAND. 

We  have  seen  that  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode> 
Island  was  owing  to  religious  persecution.  The  same  spirit  prevailed 
against  the  Roman  catholics,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Maryland. 
In  1632,  George  Calvert,  called  Lord  Baltimore,  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  sect,  applied  to  Charles  I.  for  a  grant  of  territory  north  of  Virginia, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty;  before  the  grant  had  passed  the  royal  seal,  he  died.  About  two 
months  after,  the  territory  was  gramed  in  the  name  of  Cecil  Calvert, 
Lord  Baltimore's  eldest  son  and  heir.  In  honour  of  the  queen  Maria,  the 
colony  was  called  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  appointed  his  brother, 
Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province  ;  he,  with  about  two  hundred 
catholic  emigrants,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  in  1634;  after 
exploring  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  they  purchased  the  village  of 
Yoamaco  of  the  Indians,  and  named  it  St.  Marys.  Here  they  found  com- 
fortable habitations ;  and  the  soil  being  somewhat  cultivated,  they  had  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions. 

Many  circumstances  favoured  the  settlement  of  Maryland;  although 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  family  were  catholics,  and  had  been  severely  op- 
pressed and  persecuted  in  England,  they  granted  equal  protection  to  all 
Christian  denominations  in  their  new  colony,  while  persecution  prevailed 
in  the  northern  provinces.  The  soil  and  climate  were  very  inviting;  the 
Indians  were  perfectly  friendly;  and  the  people  were  permitted  to  make 
their  own  laws.    These  things  led  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  colony. 

The  first  assembly,  which  met  soon  after  they  arrived,  was  composed 
of  all  the  freemen  in  the  colony.  This  mode  of  legislation  was  soon  al- 
tered. In  1639,  the  "  House  of  Assembly"  was  made  up  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people,  together  with  the  governor  and  secretary;  these 
all  met  in  the  same  room.    A  change  took  place,  in  1560,  by  which  this 
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hody  was  divided  into  a  lower  house,  consisting  of  representatives,  and 
an  upper  house,  consisting  oT  persons  appointed  by  the  proprietor. 

Tlie  peace  of  this  colony  was  soon  disturbed  by  William  Clayborne. 
By  circulating  false  reports  among  the  Indians,  he  excited  them  to  a  war, 
which  involved  the  colony  in  much  distress  for  several  years.  Clayborne 
was  tried  and  condeinned,  but  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  made 
his  escape.  But  the  contending  parties  in  England  soon  occasioned  a 
civil  war  in  the  colony.  The  catliolics  were  overpowered,  and  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  them  without  the  protection  of  law  ;  laws  were  also 
enacted  against  the  quakers.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660, 
Cecil  Calvert  recovered  his  right  to  the  province,  and  his  son,  Pliilip  Cal- 
vert, was  appointed  governor,  and  harmony  was  again  restored  in  the 
colony.  At  this  time  the  population  of  Maryland  was  about  twelve 
thousand. 

Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  navigable  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay  to  Washington  city.  It  is  seven  and  :i  half 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  bay,  and  one  and  n  quarter  miles 
at  Alexandria.  Susquehanna  river  enters  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  in 
this  state,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  only 
five  miles ;  above  which,  it  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Pa- 
lapsco,  though  a  small  river,  is  navigable  fourteen  miles  lor  large  ships  to 
Baltimore,  and  affords  above  much  water-power.  The  Paiuxent  is  one 
Hundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  fifty  miles  for  vessels  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  The  other  rivers  are  Elk,  Sassafras, 
Chester,  Chopiank,  Naiilicoke,  and  Pocomoke,  which  flow  by  broad 
mouths  into  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States 
have  been  projected  and  commenced  in  Maryland  ;  the  first  is  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  which  commences  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  is 
designed  to  extend  three  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  designed  to  extend  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  is  the  second  great  work. 

The  constitution  was  formed  in  1776,  but  l^iasbeen  frequently  amended, 
since  that  time.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts,  the  eastern, 
goulhern,  and  nortlvwestern.  The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years,  by 
the  people  from  the  districts  alternately,  so  that  each  district  is  repre- 
sented in  the  gubernatorial  chair  for  one  term  in  each  period  of  nine  years. 
He  must  have  resided  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  three  years 
next  preceding  the  election.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members 
elected  for  six  years,  by  the  people ;  one  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  two  years ;  and  the  senators  must  have  resided  in  the  city  or  county 
for  which  they  are  chosen  for  three  years  next  preceding  the  election. 
The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  seventy  members  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  must  have  resided  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election.  All  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior.  Every  white  male  citizen  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the'  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  six  months  in  the  city  or  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  enjoys 
the  right  of  suffrage.  The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Annapolis,  ot>  the 
last  Monday  in  December. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA 

Sir  Robert  Heath,  in  1630,obtainedagrantof  a  large  extent  of  territory 
■outh  of  Virginra,  which  was  called  Carolina,  but  under  this  grant,  no 
colony  was  planted.  About  the  year  1645,  a  number  of  persons  fled  from 
persecution  in  Virghia,  and  settled  north  of  Albemarle  sound,  and  for 
many  years  they  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  plenty.  In  1664, 
another  settlement  was  made  near  Cape  Fear,  by  a  band  of  adventurers 
from  New-England.  A  few  years  after,  it  was  greatly  increased  by  a 
company  of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes.  They  purchased  the  lands  of  the 
Indians,  but  had  no  other  title.  As  Sir  Robert  Heath  had  not  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  his  title,  in  the  year  1663  the  same  territory  was 
granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  sev^in  others ;  they  now  organized  a  govr 
ernment  on  the  most  liberal  principles,  and  held  out  many  inducements  to 
emigrants.  Mr.  Drummond  was  appointed  governor  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Albemarle. 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  John  Locke  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
England  for  his  political  writings.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Clarendon,  he 
prepared  a  constitution  of  government  for  the  province.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies.  It  provided  that  the 
governor  should  hold  his  office  during  life,  and  that  an  hereditary  nobility 
should  be  created.  This  constitution  was  adopted,  but  was  not  pleasing 
to  the  people,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  disorder  in  the  colony.  In 
1671,  William  Sayle  commenced  a  settlement,  which,  in  honour  of  King 
Charles,  he  called  Charleston.  This  town,  being  well  situated  for  com- 
merce, rapidly  increased  in  population ;  many  came  from  Clarendon 
county,  which  embraced  the  settlements  about  Cape  Fear.  After  ihe 
death  of  Sayle,  Sir  John  Yeamans  was  appointed  governor  of  Charleston; 
the  settlements  under  this  government  were  now  called  South-Carolina, 
in  distinction  from  those  at  Albemarle,  which  were  called  North-Carolina. 
At  length  disorders  began  to  arise  in  the  northern  colony ;  these  were 
greatly  increased  under  the  administration  of  Seth  Sothel,  one  of  the  pro- 

Jtrietors,  who  had  been  appointed  governor.  The  people,  after  enduring 
or  six  years  his  cruel  oppression,  banished  him  from  the  colony.  In  1 793, 
a  change  took  place,  and  the  government  of  each  colony  afterwards  con- 
sisted of  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 

North-Carolina  was  not  long  free  from  the  calamities  of  an  Indian  war. 
In  1712,  the  Tuscaroras,  fired  with  a  love  of  country,  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge for  past  injuries,  formed  a  plan  for  destroying  the  whites.  At  this 
time  many  French  and  German  protestants  were  living  in  the  interior; 
one  night  twelve  hundred  savage  warriors,  having  concerted  a  plan,  entered 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  murdered  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  mercy;  they  flew  from  village  "o  village,  leaving  notiiing  behind 
them  but  a  horrid  scene  of  common  sla  'ghter.  Colonel  Barnwell,  with 
about  one  thousand  men,  arrived  from  South-Carolina,  subdued  the  enemy, 
and  restored  peace ;  but  hostilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Moore  was  then  immediately  sent  with  a  strong  force  fiom  the 
isouthern  colony,  when  he  defeated  the  savages,  and  took  eighf  hundred 
prisoners.  The  next  year  the  Tuscaroras  abandoned  their  country,  and 
'oined  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  in  New- York. 

The  two  Carolinas  were  still  under  the  same  proprietors,  and  troubles 
and  disputes  often  arose  between  the  rulers  and  the  people.  In  1729,  the 
court  of  England  declared  the  old  charter  forfeited,  and  the  king  immedi- 
ately established  a  distinct  government  over  each  colony.  The  people  of 
North-Carolina,  finding  the  soil  in  the  interior  much  better  than  that  near 
the  coast,  began  to  penetrate  the  wilderness ;  and  the  colony,  under  wise 
governors,  enjoytid  a  high  degree  of  prosperit" 
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The  whole  eastern  coast  of  North-Carolina  consists  of  a  ridge  of  sand 
and  low  isl&nds,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some  parts  by  narrow, 
and  in  other  parts  by  broad  sounds  and  hays,  entered  by  various  inlets, 
generally  shallow  and  of  dangerous  navigation.  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the 
only  one  north  of  Cape  Fear,  throu£;h  wlii'ch  vessels  pass.  The  western 
part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  and  in  some  places  rises  into 
rugged  mountains.  In  Yancey  county  is  the  highest  land  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Black  Mountain  is  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  fort]i>two  feet  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  celebrated 
White  Mountains  in  N.  H.  Roan  Mountain  is  six  thousand  thirty-eight 
feel  high,  and  Grandfather  Mountain  ia  five  thousand  hve  hundred  and 
iifty-six  feet  high.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  elevation  of  these  moun- 
tains has  been  correctly  ascertained.  In  the  low  country  the  climate  is 
somewhat  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  it  is  salubrious.  In  the 
northern  part,  extending  into  Virginia,  is  the  Great  Dismal  swamp,  thirty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres; 
and  on  the  Virginian  line  is  lake  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  is  the  Alligator  or  Little 
Dismal  swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in  the  centre.  It  is  computed  that 
there  are  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  within  the 
state,  which  are  capable  of  being  drained,  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  made 
to  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indiin  corn. 

Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  this  state.  The  gold  region  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin  river. 
Many  persons  have  commenced  digging  for  gold,  and  a  considerable 
amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

The  governor  of  this  state  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for  the 
house  of  assembly,  once  in  two  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office  more 
than  four  years  in  six.  He  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  possess  a 
freeliuld  estate  to  the  value  of  JCIOOO,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five 
years.  The  council  consists  of  seven  persons,  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  general  assembly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected 
once  in  two  years  by  the  people.  A  senator  must  have  a  residence,  and 
possession  for  one  year  previous  to  the  election,  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  house  of  assembly 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  chosen  once  in  two  years 
by  the  people.  A  member  must  have  a.  residence,  and  possession  for  one 
year  previous  to  the  election,  of  land  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  acres 
111  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  general  assembly,  by  joint 
ballot,  appoint  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges 
of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney  general.  The  judges  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  attorney  general  for  two  years.  Every 
person  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  h.;s  resided  m  one 
county  one  year  previously  to  an  election,  and  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly.  In  addition  to  ihis,  to  be 
entitled  to  vole  for  senator,  he  must  possess  fifty  acres  of  land.  Free  ne- 
groes, and  persons  of  a  mixed  blood  from  negro  ancestors,  to  the  fourth 
generation,  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday  of  November 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The  first  settlement  in  South-Carolina  was  mnde  at  Port  Royal,  in  1670, 
oy  William  Sayle ;  the  next  year  he  commenced  the  settlement  of  old 
Charleston ;  t'iiis  place  increased  rapidlv    and  was  for  many  years  the 
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■eat  of  government ;  but  in  1C80,  the  people  of  tiiis  town  considered  Oyatei 
Point  a  more  suitable  place  for  a  city,  remov«d  there,  and  faid  the  foun- 
dation of  tile  present  city  of  Charleston.  The  first  settlers  suffered  ex- 
trennely  from  the  climate,  and  from  the  hostility  of  the  natives.  In  1690 
Seth  Sothel,  who  had  been  banished  from  North-Carolina,  was,  by  favour 
of  a  party,  made  governor;  but,  on  account  of  his  oppression,  he  was  af- 
terwards  removed  from  office.  The  English  episcopalians,  being  very 
numerous,  manifested  a  spirit  of  determined  opposition  against  the  French 
protestiints.  They  were  not  willing  to  admit  their  representatives  into 
the  general  assembly.  The  French  were  mild  and  peaceable,  and  the 
governor  favoured  their  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  the  feelings 
of  their  unchristian  opposers. 

In  1695,  John  Archdale  was  appointed  governor  of  both  Carolinas- 
order  was  now  restored,  and  the  French  soon  enjoyed  all  the  iMnn  of 
freemen.  But  not  long  after  this.  Lord  Granville,  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  James  Moore,  the  governor,  determined  to  establish  the  episcopal  re- 
ligion by  law.  An  aci  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  depriving  dissenters 
of  all  participation  in  the  government;  but  the  dissenters  made  complaint 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  soon  after  the  obnoxious  law  was  declared  void. 
During  the  war  btitween  England  and  Spain,  Governor  Moore  made  aii 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  marciied  against  the  neighbouring  Indians.  He  burnt  their 
towns,  took  many  prisoners,  and  enriched  himself  by  selling  them  as 
slaves.  In  1706,  a  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  Charleston  harbour;  but 
finding  the  whole  force  of  the  colony  appeared  to  oppose  them,  they  re- 
tired without  a  general  attack.  One  of  their  ships,  hqwever,  was  taken 
by  the  colonists. 

A  general  war  with  the  Indians,  who  had  conspired  to  extirpate  the 
«vhite8,  commenced  in  17)5.  It  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  colo- 
.lists  around  Port  Royal ;  a  band  of  seventy  whites,  and  forty  negroes, 
after  a  short  contest,  surrendered,  and  were  all  immediately  cut  to  pieces. 
Governor  Carver,  with  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  fought  a  bloody 
battle  with  the  enemy,  when  the  savages  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; four  hundred  whites  were  killed  in  the  war,  and  a  great  deal  of  prop- 
erty destroyed.  Besides  the  calamities  of  war,  the  colonists  groaned 
under  the  cruel  measures  of  the  proprietors,  and  their  oppressive  officers. 
In  1719,  a  general  union  was  formed,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  produce  a  change  in  their  favour,  the  people  met  and  appointed 
James  Moore  their  governor.  He  immediately  assumed  supreme  author- 
ity, and  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  colony  with  spirit  and  decision. 

Its  peac«  was  again  disturbed,  in  1738,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
At  Stono  they  killed  the  keepers  of  a  warehouse,  and  supplied  themselves 
with  guns  and  ammunition;  ihey  then  marched  forward  with  llieir  colours 
flying,  killed  the  whites,  burnt  their  houses,  and  compelled  the  blacks  to 
join  them.  The  alarm  soon  reached  Wiltown,  where  a  large  congrega- 
tion were  assembled  for  divine  worship;  having  their  arms  with  them, 
they  immediately  marched  against  the  negroes,  who'n  they  found  in  an 
open  field,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  their  success.  They  fell  upon  them, 
killed  some,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The  colony  afterwafds  suffered 
from  the  Indians ;  yet  the  population  conMnually  increased. 

South-Carolina  presents  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface.  Along  the 
seaboard  and  for  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  the  face  of  the  cojntry  is 
flat  and  unpromising ;  covered  with  extensive  tracts  of  pine  barren,  swamp, 
and  savannah,  or  open  meadow  without  wood;  comprising  the  most  fer- 
tile and  the  most  sterile  extremes  of  soil  Ascending  towards  the  centre 
of  the  state,  the  country  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  Advaii- 
cins:  still  further  in  a  north-wesierly  direction,  it  becomes  mountainous,  and 
very  picturesque.     The  first  section,  which  is  generally  called  the  lower 
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country,  inciudes  the  sea-islands,  famous  for  produ'  'kjf  the  finest  kind  of 
cotton,  called  the  sea-island  cotton,  which  bears  a  hisher  price  than  the 
other  kinds  ;  the  tide  lands  are  equally  celebrated  fur  their  valuable  crops 
of  rice.  The  ImrIi  lands  of  this  region  are  generally  poor,  interspersed 
with  strips  of  r'eal  fertility.  The  climate  is  uiuist,  very  changeable,  and 
during  tlie  t  .i..iiier  and  autumn  months,  extremely  unheulihy.  The  re- 
gion which  lirs  between  the  tide  lands  and  the  granite  or  mountain  ridges, 
is  called  tht;  middle  country,  less  healthy  m  summer  than  the  latter,  but 
much  more  so  than  the  forniier.  In  winter  and  spring,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  much  more  healthy  than  either.  It  is  well  irrigated  by  rivers  and 
watur-courge.s.  It  possesses,  amidiit  long  and  barren  tracts  of  swamp 
and  forest,  many  fine  spots  fur  culture,  and  produces,  in  considerable 
abundance,  the  kind  of  cutton  which  is  called  upland,  or  short  staple. 

The  first  constitution  of  Sonth-Carolina  was  formed  in  1775;  the  first 
which  was  formed  in  the  Union.    The  present  constitution  was  ratified  at 
Columbia,  June  3(1,  1790.     The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by  the 
joint  vote  of  bulb  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  is  ineligible  fur  the  next 
four  years.     He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
ten  years,  and  possess,  within  the  state,  property  tu  the  amount  of  c£l500 
sterling,  above  his  debts.     The  lieutenant  governor  is  elected  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  qualifications;  and  in  case  of 
the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges 
the  dinies  of  the  oflice.     The  senate  consists  of  forty-five  members,  elected 
for  four  years  by  the  people.    One  half  the  number  is  elected  biennially. 
A  senator  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  or  up- 
wards, and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and  resident  in  the  state  for  five 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  possess  a  freethold  estate  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected,  of  the  value  of  c£300,  clear  of  debt.     If  a 
non-resident  within  the  district,  he  must  possess  within  it  an  estate  of 
jElOOO  clear  of  debt.    The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.     A  mem* 
her  must  be  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twtnty-one  years  of  age 
or  upwards,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
next  previous  to  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  estate  of  dfilSO  sterling,  clear  of 
debt.     If  a  non-resident,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  je400  ster- 
ling, clear  of  debt.     The  judges  of  the  superior  courts  are  elected  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.    The  courts  consist  often  judges,  and  are 
three  in  number: — of  law,  equity,  and  appeal.    The  two  former  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  districts;  the  latter  is  held  only  in  Charleston  and  Colum- 
bia.   The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  surveyor-general  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  governor.     Citizens 
and  inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  year  preceding 
the  election,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  in  the  county  where 
they  offer  their  vote,  arc  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


GEORGIA. 

Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  United  States. 
In  1732  George  II.  granted  the  territory  now  constituting  the  state  of 
Georgia  lo  a  company  of  benevulent  individuals,  who  desired  to  provide 
an  asylum  for  the  poor  of  England,  and  for  the  persecuted  protestants  of 
all  nations.  The  affairs  of  the  colony  were  committed  to  a  board  of 
twenty-one  trustees,  who  made  many  wise  and  useful  regulations.  In 
January  of  the  next  year,  James  Oglethorpe,  with  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen emigrants,  arrived  at  Charleston,  and  after  receiving  a  good  supply 
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of  proviiions,  thoy  proceeded  toulh  and  inttled  iil  NHvann>ih.  The  next 
year  a  large  company  of  poor  (MtrNdii*  arrived  nnd  (;otnmoii(;od  dearinv 
up  the  wilderness;  but  the  truit(««N  fliidliitf  iniiny  n{  those  ('migrants  idle 
and  inefficient,  made  liberal  offers  to  ntiv  orin  who  would  sctllo  in  the 
colony,  and  this  induced  hundreds  from  Ncotlund,  (icrniHiiy,  and  Nwit. 
zerland  to  emigrate. 

In  1638  George  Whitoflttid,  thti  iiiosl  rnliihriitrd  preacher  of  modern 
times,  visited  the  colony,  Ills  litiiiovolcncn  nnrl  pinty  had  led  him  to 
explore  the  hahitaiinns  of  thti  poor  In  KiiKliind,  wlittro  ho  found  hi  i 
dreds  of  helplesH  orphan  childr<*n,  and  his  ohjcct  now  wan  to  entahinh 
an  orphan  aHylinn  in  Goorgiii,  whcrii  tlii<y  inight  he  Iruini'd  up  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  and  reliuiun.  In  1741)  iilionl  twcnty-dvo  himdred  emi- 
grants  had  settled  in  tnu  noKxiy  t  morn  than  flftnon  hundred  of  these 
were  from  among  the  poor  of  Kiiro|ie,  or  porsernted  proteNtunts,  and  for 
their  support  the  trustees  had  exp<*nii<id  tiniirly  $MO,{m). 

At  this  time  the  SpaniardN  had  |ionn«imhIuii  Of  Kloridn,  and  Oglethorpe 
fearing  that  they  would  comhinii  wilh  lli«  Indians  and  invade  Gnurgia! 
undertook  an  expedition  HgHinst  Nt,  AuuiiMtinei  this  expedition  proving 
unsuccessful,  the  Spaniards  thr«atene<l  to  subduo  Georgia,  the  Caro- 
Unas,  and  Virginia.  Oglethorpe  applied  to  Houth  Carolina  for  assist- 
ance ;  but  alarmed  at  their  own  dangttr,  tlin  people  of  that  colony  pre- 
pared only  for  their  own  defence,  'I'hn  annerul,  hofiing  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  enemy  till  aid  should  arrive,  ('(dlected  all  liis  forces  at  Fred- 
erica;  soon  after  a  Spanish  fleet  nrrivudi  and  landed  more  than  three 
thousand  men.  Oglethorpe,  learning  that  the  Npaninh  army  was  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions,  determined  to  attack  one  of  them  by  surprise. 
He  advanced  his  troops  in  the  nigiit  within  two  miles  of  one  division; 
then  selecting  a  small  band,  hn  advani'iu]  nearer,  and,  while  observing  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  a  Frontdi  soldier  In  his  service  fired  his  musket, 
and  deserted  to  the  Spanish  ciiiMp.  'I'lin  genorali  fearing  that  this  de- 
serter would  make  known  to  I  ho  eiieitiv  his  bad  situation,  devised  a 
very  happy  expedient,  by  which  Ills  litllit  army  escaped.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  French  soldier,  iiiHtrnotinK  lilm  to  make  known  to  the  Span- 
iards the  weakness  of  the  Knglish  fortttta,  and  urge  them  to  attack  Fred- 
erica;  and  that  he  should  persinidfl  llinin  If  possible  to  remain  on  the 
island  ui>til  the  expected  reinforeemnnt  should  arrive  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  also  cautioned  him  not  to  drop  a  word  respecting  the  attack 
which  a  British  Hoet  was  preparlnu  to  nnike  upon  St.  Augustine.  He 
concluded  by  promising  him  a  largo  reward  for  his  services.  The  letter 
was  sent  by  a  Spanish  prisoner,  wlio  promised  to  give  it  to  the  deserter; 
but  instead  of  this  he  carried  it  dlreittl/  to  the  Spanish  general,  as  was 
expected.  The  deserter  was  now  Hupposed  to  be  a  spy,  and  was  put  in 
irons.  Soon  after  three  vessels  of  war  appeared  off  the  coast;  the  Span- 
ish general  supposing;  this  to  be  the  r«<lnforf;ement  spoken  of  in  the  letter, 
determined  to  attack  the  Knglish  without  delay.  Oglethorpe,  anticipating 
his  designs,  placed  a  party  of  his  men  In  ambuscade,  and  falhng  sud- 
denly upon  the  Spaniards,  killed  many,  and  threw  the  rest  into  disorder. 
Thus  defeated,  and  fearing  the  approiutli  of  the  reinforcement,  the  enemy 
embarked  and  left  the  coast  as  MOon  an  possible.  Uy  these  succtssful 
manoeuvres  Gen.  Oglethorpe  savud  IiIm  own,  and  perhaps  all  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies.  The  trustees  of  IhoruUi  being  disappointed  in  theii 
expectations,  gave  up  their  charter  in  17A'7,  when  the  kmg  soon  after  es- 
tablished a  government  over  Georglu  Miinllar  to  those  in  the  other  col- 
onies, and  it  then  began  to  flourish. 

The  present  constitution  of  Ueoruhl  waa  formed  in  1796,  and  amended 
in  1630.  The  governor  is  elected  by  th«  fiooplei  and  holds  his  office  for 
two  years;  his  salary  is  931)00  oiiniially,  nnd  with  the  other  executive 
officers  he  is  required  during  hiN  term  of  office  to  reside  at  Milledgeville 
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The  lUte  la  divided  into  forty-six  districts,  aiul  each  district  is  entitled 
to  one  senator.  The  representatives  are  proportioned  to  the  population, 
including  three-fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.  The  counties,  according 
to  their  population,  have  from  one  to  three  members.  The  general  as- 
sembly meets  annually  in  November,  nt  Milledt^evillo.  The  state  is  di- 
vided into  eleven  circuits,  with  u  Jud^e  for  each.  An  inferior  court  is 
held  in  each  county,  composed  of  five  justices,  elected  by  the  peoph* 
every  four  years;  those  courts  possess  the  powers  of  courts  of  probati- 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  ccmrt  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  legis- 
lature; and  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people.  All  while  male  inhabitants, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which  they  vote  six  months 
preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  taxes  in  the  state  fur  the  year 
previous,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  sufTragc. 


MAINB. 

Thc  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  was  made  in  Bristol  as  early 
as  1625,  at  Pemaquid  point.  In  an  old  fort  once  called  William  Henry, 
and  afterwards  Frederic  George,  built  of  stone  in  1692,  and  tuk(!n  by  the 
French  in  1696,  arc  found  grave-stones  of  a  very  early  date,  and  in  other 
places  coffins  have  been  dug  up,  which  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  In  1635  the  district  was  gratited  by  the  British  crown 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council.  In 
1647  a  government  was  established  by  the  settlers.  In  1652  the  state  of 
MassKcliusells  purchased  the  territory  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  for  $5334. 
In  1691  it  was  mcorporated  with  Massachusetts,  by  a  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  and  continued  under  its  jurisdiction  until  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent state.  It  had  long  a  sufficient  population  to  become  a  state,  and 
efforts  were  made  for  this  purpose  in  1785,  1786,  and  1802;  but  the  in- 
habitants were  avers^to  a  separation.  In  1820,  however,  a  constitution 
was  formed,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Maine  is  diversified,  and  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  is  not  generally 
mountainous.  On  the  western  side  of  the  state,  east  of  the  White  moun- 
tains in  New-Hampshire,  an  irregular  chain  of  high  lands  commences, 
and  passing  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers, 
and  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook,  extends  eastwardly  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  terminates  at  an  isolated  peak 
denominated  Mars  Hill,  1683  feet  high.  This  chain,  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous, the  British,  before  the  late  treaty,  claimed  as  the  highlands  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  treaty.  Katahdin,  between  the  east  and  west 
branches  of  the  Penobscot,  5300  feet  above  tide-water,  is  much  the  high- 
est land  in  the  state,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  above  range,  if  such  it 
can  be  called.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  very 
elevated  ;  the  land  on  the  sea-coast,  for  the  distance  from  it  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles,  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  but  further  inland,  its 
quality  is  greatly  improved.  The  uiw-leared  lands  are  of  great  extent, 
and  /liriiish  a  vast  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber.  Lumber  cut  and 
«awed  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production  of  the  state,  and  is  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000  annually.  The  state  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  wool  produiiud  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000  an- 
nually. Lime  is  manufactured,  particularly  al  Tiioinaston  and  the  vicin- 
ity, to  the  -innual  amount  of  $100,000.  A  tine  building  granite  is  found 
al  Hallowell,  and  is  extensively  exported ;  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  city 
of  New- York  is  composed  of  it.  Previous  to  the  year  1807,  the  wars  in 
Europe  gavo  to  the  United  States   laiich  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
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wurld,  and  Mnino  enftHKt^d  largely  in  commerce,  and  neglected  her  hndt 
for  this  iuperior  source  of  w«hUIi  ;  but  when  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, and  war  crippled  hvt  commerce,  her  agricultural  resources  were 
developed. 

Maine  has  a  nca-coast  of  over  two  himdred  miles,  indented  by  nume> 
rous  bays,  and  protected  by  luimerous  islandsi,  and  has  more  good  har 
bourH  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Shi[)8  arc  extensively  built,  uu* 
only  for  their  own  me,  but  for  a  foreisn  market.  The  lislieries  eiii|i|uy 
ff\  my  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  Qiily  a  source  of  wealth,  but  are  a 
nursery  of  seamen.  Maine  in  point  of  shipping  is  the  fourth  state  in  the 
Union- 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of  repre- 
■entatives.  The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  his  oHice 
for  one  year;  a  council  of  peven  persons  to  advise  the  governor  is  elected 
annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature.  The  senate  coimiHts  nf 
thirty-one  members,  elected  by  the  people  ;  the  house  of  representiiiives 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  elected  annually  by  the 
people.  The  right  of  suffr-jj''  is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  twenty-one  yeaii  of  age  and  upwards,  excepting  pau- 
pcrs,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  liidianH  not  taxed,  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  state  for  three  months  next  preceding  an  election.  The  elec- 
tion must  bo  by  written  ballot.  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
judicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to 
time  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  beha- 
viour, or  until  they  are  seventy  years  of  age.  In  a  similar  manner  are 
appointed  the  attorney  general,  the  sheriflfs,  coroners,  registers  of  pro- 
bate, and  notaries  public. 


VERMONT. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  state  was  at  Fort  Dummer,  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  state,  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts.  New-Hamp- 
■hire  claimed  the  territory  from  1741  to  17G4,  and  granted  many  townshipi 
In  it  to  proprietors,  which  were  thence  called  the  "New- Hampshire 
grants,"  and  comprise  now  many  of  the  best  towns  in  the  stato.  New- 
York  alstj  claimed  the  territory,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  tho  Urilish 
parliament  in  1764.  These  conflicting  claims  exceedingly  harassed  the 
mhabitants.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Conijress 
dared  not  admit  Vermont  to  the  Union,  though  the  state  proclaimed  itself 
independent,  for  fear  of  offending  New-Hampshire  and  New- York,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  Vermont  had  a  difficult  panto  act,  and  it  conducted 
itself  with  great  wisciom  and  patriotism.  The  British  hoped  to  be  able  to 
det;ich  it  from  the  American  confederacy  ;  and  its  leaders,  without  com- 
mitting themselves,  flattered  these  hopes,  and  saved  its  exposed  frontier 
from  attacks,  while  no  portion  of  the  Union  showed  a  more  devoted  pairi- 
otisit),  or  contributed  more,  according  to  its  means,  to  the  comn.on  cause. 
The  "  Green  Mountain  boys"  were  characterized  by  daring  bravery  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle.  In  1790  New- York  was  induced,  by  the  payment 
of  S30,000,  to  withdraw  her  claims  to  the  territory;  and  in  179!.  Vermont 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  whose  independence  she  had  extensively  con- 
tributed to  acquire. 

The  .surface  of  Vermont  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  A  few  townships 
along  the  margin  of  lake  Champlain  may  be  regarded  as  level,  extendini; 
from  five  to  ten  miles  from  it;  but  otherwise  the  surface  is  generally  un- 
even consisting  of  hills  and  valleys,  alluvial  flats,  gentle   acclivities,  ele- 
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vatfd  plainn,  and  lofty  mountainii.  The  ranije  uf  th«  Green  mountaina. 
Ro  named  by  the  F'rench  frum  the  evorKrcciiii  which  cover  them,  and 
wliicli  liiivi*  K>vcn  name  to  thu  atate,  extend  auite  through  it  from  north 
to  floiith.  From  the  line  o(  MasNachtiHi^tt^  to  tlie  floiitheni  part  o(  Waah< 
ingtoii  I'ouiity,  it  conatitutcs  h  iofiy  and  iniliroken  rani;e,  kecpintr  nearly 
4  iii.'MIe  courBP  between  Connecticut  river  on  the  eaHt  and  lake  Cham- 
plauiou  (ho  west,  and  dividint;  the  walerH  whuh  fail  uito  eaeh.  Though 
llie  paM!«ai;c  across  the  mountains  in  ttuH  part  im  arduous,  yet  by  the  con* 
Atrui'iion  of  (jood  roads,  and  a  Judicioux  location  of  them,  it  is  much  leaa 
io  than  formerly.  In  the  southern  part  of  Wasliinglon  county  the  (Jreen 
iiiouiiluins  are  separated  into  two  ranges.  The  hif^hest  of  these  ranges  paa< 
ttt'S  west  of  the  middle  of  the  stain  to  the  Canada  lino.  The  highest  peaka 
lie  in  this  ranprc,  whieh  are  Gamers  Hump,  Renerally  called  (Camel's  Kump, 
418H  feet  high,  and  the  Chin,  in  Mansfield  mountain,  V279  feet  high  ;  and 
It  irt  ninarkahlc  that  the  whole  is  cloven  down  to  its  base,  admitting  a 
passage!  for  NVinooski  or  Onicn  river  through  it,  the  mountain  approaching 
ofteiitiincs  so  near  the  river  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  road  along  its  banks, 
and  airording  much  sublime  and  romantic  scenery. 

Tiic  (ifHt  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1777.  The  prenent 
consiilulion  was  formed  July  4th,  1793,  and  has  since  been  amomled.  The 
governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  four  years  next  preceding 
his  election.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and 
must  have  the  same  qualilications  i  and  in  case  of  the  ubHence  of  the  gov- 
ernor, or  his  inability  to  serve,  succeeds  to  the  office.  As  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, he  is  president  of  the  senate.  The  supreme  executive  council  con* 
sists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  persons  chosen  by 
tlie  people.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  each  county  choosing 
ai  least  one.  Some  are  entitled  to  more,  according  to  their  (mpulation. 
Tiie  house  of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, elected  annually  by  the  people.  Every  representative  muijt  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Stated,  must  have  resided  in  the  slate  for  two  years, 
the  latter  of  which  must  be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  elected  annually  by  the  legislature. 
The  supreme  court  sits  once  a  year,  and  the  county  courts  twicre,  in  each 
countv  I'heje  is  a  court  of  chancery  which  holds  a  session  in  each 
cou  ),each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  chancellor  of  a  circuit. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses 
of  ihf  legislature,  and  the  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  people.  The  right 
of  sitiffrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  is  full  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  an  election.  A 
council  of  censors  is  appointed  once  in  seven  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate,  and  whether 
the  legislature  and  executive  branches  have  performed  their  duty  as  guar- 
dians of  the  commonwealth  ;  whether  the  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and 
collected,  and  the  public  moneys  have  i<L'en  properly  disposed  of,  and  the 
laws  have  been  duly  executed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
This  territory,  ten  miles  square,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  lying  between  the 
slates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  ceded  by  them  in  1790,  to  the  United 
Stales,  for  the  purpos"  <'f  becoming  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
It  is  under  the  immeil  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  contains  the  cities 
of  Washington,  Alexandiia.  and  Georgetown.     The  population  in  1840 
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wu  13,712;  of  whom  30,657  \« ,  re  white*,  4,694  slaves,  and  8,361  free  oo^. 
oured  persons. 

The  site  was  selected  by  VVushington,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  which  gives  ('oiigress  the  power  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  over  such  District,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square 
as  may,  by  itm  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  liic  seal  of  government  of  the  United  States.  The  location 
was  happily  cliosen.  It  is  central  to  the  Atlantic  states  and  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  Western  states.  It  contains  one  hundred  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  gently  undulating,  with  some  low  marshes,  but  many  comman- 
dine  eminences,  furnishing  extensive  and  fine  views.  The  soil  is  natu- 
rally sterile,  but  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  air  salubrious.  AgricuU 
ture  is  not  a  primary  object  of  attention  ;  nor  is  it  pursued  with  the  same 
success  that  it  would  be,  if  its  soil  were  better  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  commerce  of  the  District  is  considerable  ;  but  having  the  large 
city  of  Baltimore  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  superior  advantages,  it 
can  never  become  very  commanding.  By  the  fine  river,  the  Potomac,  it 
has  a  ready  access  to  the  ocean.  1  his  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  to  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington,  where  it  is  ? 
mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep;  and  vessels  of  a  large  class 
come  up  to  the  United  States'  navy-yard  at  the  junction  of  the  east  branch 
with  the  Potomac  at  Washington.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  terminates  at  Georgetown,  and  is  extended  seven  and  a  half  miles 
to  Georgetown.  By  this  means  a  jarge  amount  of  flour  and  other  pro- 
duce comes  down  from  the  interior,  which  enters  mostly  at  Alexandria, 
and  some  of  it  at  Georgetown.  The  business  at  Washmgton  relates 
chiefly  to  the  accommodation  of  the  national  legislature,  with  its  various 
departments,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  numerous  persons  which  are 
necessarily  drawn  around  it. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  the  District.  Georgetown  college,  a  Roman 
Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.  The  Columbian  college,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1821.  Congress  meets  an- 
nually at  Washington,  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for  by  law.  Tlie  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other 
chief  officers  of  the  government,  reside  at  Washington  ;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sits  here  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January. 


KENTUCKY. 

This  state  once  belonged  to  Virginia.  It  was  first  explored  m  1769-70, 
by  Daniel  Boone,  an  enterprising  hunter;  and  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made,  in  1774,  at  Harrodsburg.  Until  Wayne's  treaty  in  1795. 
it  was  continually  exposed  to  incursions  from  the  Indians.  The  firsi 
newspaper  was  issued  at  Lexington,  August  28th,  1787.  Kentucky  was 
separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  which  it  had  a  territorial  govern- 
ment until  1792,  when  i^  became  a  state  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Cumberland  Mountains  run  on  the  south-east  border  of  the  state,  and 
send  off  spurs  which  extend  into  its  eastern  part,  rendering  it  mountain- 
ous. The  Cumberland  range  divides  this  state  from  Virginia.  A  tract 
along  the  Oliio  river,  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  is  broken  and  hilly, 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the  state.  But  the  hills  are  gently 
rounded,  and  are  fertile  to  their  tops,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them 
of  great  fertility.  Along  the  margin  of  the  Ohio  with  an  average  width 
of  one  mile,  arc  bottom  lands  subject  to  periodical  inundations.  Between 
the  hilly  trnct  on  Ohio  river,  the  mountainous  country  in  the  eastern 
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counties,  and  Green  river,  is  a  tract  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  fifty  miles 
wide,  beautifully  undulating,  with  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  garden  of  Kentucky.  The  forest  growth  of  this  region 
is  black  walnut,  cherry,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  papaw,  sugar  maple,  elm, 
ash,  hawthorn,  coffee-tree,  yellow  poplar,  with  an  abundance  of  grape 
vines  of  a  large  size.  The  country  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state, 
between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  has  been  improperly  denominated 
barrens,  as  the  soil  is  far  from  being  poor.  It  is  thinly  wooded  with  short 
oak  timber,  and  is  covered,  in  summer,  with  a  high  grass.  The  whole 
state,  below  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  limestone,  gen- 
erally about  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  in  which  are  frequent  apertures, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  tiie  earth,  causing  tlie  large 
rivers  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  summer  season,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  entirely  to  disappear.  In  no  part  of  the  country  do  the  rivers 
suffer  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  dry  season,  as  in  Kentucky.  The  rivers 
have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
they  riow.  Stupendous  precipices  are  formed  on  Kentuci<y  river,  where 
the  banks  in  many  places  are  three  hundred  feet  high,  of  solid  limestone* 
with  a  steep  and  elevated  ascent  above  them.  In  the  south-west  part  of 
the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  several  wonderful 
caves.  The  Mammoth  cave,  in  Edmondson  county,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Lexington  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  caves  in  the  world.  It  has  been  explored  to  a  great  distance, 
and  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  extend  for  eight  or  tea  miles.  The 
earth  at  the  bottom  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  manufactured  from  it. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild, 
being  only  of  two  or  three  months'  continuance,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
moist.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  delightful.  The  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  through  the  year  are  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  and  in  1799  the  present  con- 
stitution was  formed.  A  governor  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people, 
and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  seven  years.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  cho- 
sen at  the  same  time,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  who,  in  case  of 
tile  death  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen 
annually.  Tlieir  number  cannot  be  over  thirty-eight,  the  present  num- 
ber, uor  less  than  twenty-four.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually, 
and  apporiiuned  every  four  years  among  the  different  counties,  according 
to  the  number  of  electors.  The  present  number,  one  hundred,  is  the 
higliest  which  the  constitution  allows,  and  there  can  never  be  less  than 
fifty-eight.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November.  Every  free  while  male  citizen,  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  n^e,  and  who  has  resided  two  years  in  the  state  or  county 
in  which  he  offers  ins  vote,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  Votes  are 
given  openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  Tiie  judges  of  the  different 
pourts  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


TENNKSSEK. 

This  state  was  originally  included  in  the  charter  of  North-CarolmSt 
given  by  Charles  II.,  in  1CG4.  In  1757  Fort  London  was  built,  and  garri- 
soned ;  and  the  Indians,  to  induce  artisans  to  settle  among  them,  made 
donations  of  land.  Fort  London  was  established  on  the  north  side  of 
Little  Tennessee  river,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Tellico,  in 
'he  centre  of  the  Cherokee  country.  A  war  with  that  Indian  nation  hav- 
43 
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ing  occurred,  the  garrison  was  besieged,  and  compelled  to  surrender  for 
the  want  of  provisions.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  they  were  to 
retire  beyond  tlie  Blue  Ridge;  but  after  proceeding  about  twenty  miles 
the  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  the  whole  number,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred,  excepting  nine  persons.  This  happ"noj 
in  the  year  1700.  In  1761  Colonel  Grant  marched  against  the  Indiani^  aid 
subdued  I,,  -m,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  The  only  settle- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  London  were  broken 
up  by  the  war :  but  tranquillity  having  been  restored,  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  formed  themselves  into  a  company  and  came  to  a  place  now 
called  Carter's  valley,  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1768  an  exploring  parly 
came  into  the  country  from  Virginia.  The  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1768  and  1769,  by  settlers  chiefly  from  North-Caroiin!-.  and 
Virginia.  The  settlements  continued  to  increase  until  1774  and  1775 
when  an  extensive  purchase  of  land  was  made  from  the  Indians  by  Hen- 
derson and  company,  but  not  without  warm  opposition  from  the  chief,  who 
declaimed  agaiist  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  without  effect.  In 
1776  war  with  the  Indians  occurred,  but  after  some  fighting  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  the  states  of  North-Carolina  and  Virginia,  by  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  territory,  now  the  state  of  Tennessee,  were  definitely 
settled.  In  1779  Captain  James  Robertson  and  others  from  East  Ten- 
nessee crossed  Cumberland  Mountain,  anid  explored  the  country  in  the 
nei^bourhood  of  Nashville,  and  planted  corn  that  season  on  the  ground 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  They  all  returned  for  their  families  except- 
ting  three,  who  remained  to  keep  the  buffaloes,  which  abounded  in  this 
region,  out  of  the  corn.  In  May,  1790,  congress  passed  a  law  for  the 
government  of  the  country  southwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  William  BIou"t; 
was,  by  President  Washington,  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, who  In  October,  1790,  established  his  residence  in  East  Tennessee. 
On  the  19th  of  October  the  governor  authorized  an  election  of  a  colonial 
legislature  by  the  people.  The  assembly  met  at  Knoxvilie  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  February,  1794,  and  was  regularly  organized.  In  1795,  the 
territory  was  found  to  contain  77,262  inhabitants,  which  entitling  them  to 
become  a  state,  a  constitution  was  formed  in  February,  1796,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1796,  they  were  admitted  to  the  Union.  This  constitution  was 
revised  and  amended,  and  ratified  by  the  people,  in  March,  1835. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  is  a  chain  of  mountains  denominated  in  its 
different  parts,  Unko,  Iron,  Smoky  and  Bald  mountains  which  constitute 
a  continuous  range.  None  of  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  are  over  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  they  are  generally  wooded  to  their  tops,  though 
m  some  instances  too  rough  for  cultivation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  nesirly 
every  county  in  Eastern  and  Middle  Tennessee,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
wrought,  furnishing  iron  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  country.  On  the 
borders  of  Georgia  and  North-Carolina  some  gold  has  been  found,  and  a 
beautiful  variegated  marble  near  Nashville. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee 
resembles  the  spring  in  New-England.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater 
depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than  ten  days.  Cumberland  river  has 
been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  On  some  low  grounds  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  biliou»  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague  in  the  autumn. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  biennially,  and  is  not  eligible 
more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  He  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  aciti- 
zen  of  the  state  for  seven  years  next  preceding  his  election.  The  senate 
consists  of  twenty-five  members,  elected  bylhe  people  once  in  two  years. 
Every  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  must  be  a  citi- 
zen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  fo' 
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three  years,  and  or  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  Tor  one  year,  im- 
mediately preceding  his  election.  The  house  of  representatives  consists 
of  seventy-five  members, elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  period 
as  the  senators.  Every  representative  must  be  a  aitizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
state  for  three  years,  and  a  resident  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election.  All  judges  are  elected  by 
the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  state  attor- 
neys are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  for 
four  years ;  and  the  state  treasurer,  in  like  manner,  for  two  years.  Every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  of 
the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote  for  six  months  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and  no  person  is  disquali- 
fied from  voting  on  account  of  his  colour,  who  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  The 
legislature  meets  biennially  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 


OHIO. 

Ohio  is  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  improved  state  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  contains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls.  The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  1789 ;  yet  now  Ohio  is  the 
third  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  and  has  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
of  canal  and  railroad.  The  country  is  generally  level,  except  in  the 
south-east,  where  it  is  broken  and  hilly ;  it  is  forested,  except  in  the 
centre  and  nortii-west,  where  are  extensive  prairies.  In  a  state  of  nature 
Ohio  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  central  prairies,  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  a  stupendous  developement. 
The  most  extensive  prairies  are  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Sciota;  also  near  the  sources  of  the  Miami  river.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  '.vhole  is  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation. Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staple  productions ;  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  abound  in  the  south-east  counties.  Columbus,  the  capital,  is  a 
flourishing  place  on  the  Sciota  river  and  national  road,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  west,  and  the  greatest  pork 
market  in  the  world. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  luade  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
next  was  at  Columbia,  six  miles  above  Cincinnati,  in  1789;  and  the  next 
settlement  was  made  by  the  French  emigrants  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791. 
Cleveland  was  settled  by  New-England,  in  1796,  as  also  was  other  points 
upon  Lake  Erie.  The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1799,  and  organized  the  government.  In  180-2.  Ohio  formed  her  state 
constitution,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, both  of  which  collectively,  are  styled  the  general  assembly.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  for  one  year,  and  for  eligibility  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  having  resided  in 
the  state  one  year,  and  paid  taxes.  Their  number  must  never  exceed 
seventy-two,  nor  be  less  than  thirty-six.  The  senate  is  composed  of 
members  elected  for  two  years,  who  must  not  exceed  one-half  nor  fall 
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■hort  of  one-third,  of  the  number  in  the  nonse  of  representatives.  A  sen 
ator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have 
resided  two  years  iif  the  district  from  wiiich  he  is  chosen.  The  general 
assembly  has  the  sole  r)ower  of  enacting  all  the  state  laws,  the  assent  or 
signature  of  the  governor  not  being  necessary  in  any  case  whatever.  The 
qualifications  of  an  elector,  are,  to  be  one  year  a  resident  of  the  state, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  judi- 
ciaiy  system  comprises  three  several  grades  of  ct^urts,  namely  ;  the  su- 
preme court,  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  justices'  courts.  The  supreme 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor  chosen  biennially  by  the  peo- 

[)le.     He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  at 
east  four  years.    He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  commis- 
sions all  officers  in  the  state,  both  civil  and  military. 


INDIANA. 

In  1702,  /incennes  was  settled  by  French  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  from 
Canada.  Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  became  assimilated 
to  the  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they  in- 
termarried. At  the  peace  between  England  and  France  in  1763,  this 
country  came  into  possession  of  the  English.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
the  inhabitants  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  general  government  ceded  to  them  a  tract  of  land  about  Vincennes. 
In  1787,  the  United  States  took  possession  of  Vincennes,  and  erected  a 
fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  liver,  for  a  defence  against  the  savages. 
The  inhabitants  at  that  period  consisted  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indi- 
ans. The  victories  and  treaty  of  Wayne  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  Indian 
hostilities.  In  1811,  in  consequence  of  depredations  and  murders,  a 
military  force  was  sent  against  the  Indians;  and  the  bloody  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  under  General  Harrison,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
In  1816,  Indiana  wrs  admitted  \o  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  hav- 
ing previously  been  under  territorial  government,  and  has  since  rapidly 
progressed  in  population  and  improvement. 

There  are  no  mountain*^  in  Indiana,  but  the  country  bordering  on  Ohio 
river  is  hilly  and  broken.  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  Ohio  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Blue  river,  sometimes  approaching 
to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river,  and  at  other  times  receding  from  it  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  cease, 
and  an  immense  tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  timber,  is  presented  to 
the  view.  Strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  skit*  all  the  principal  rivers,  excepting  the  Ohio,  from  three  to 
six  miles  in  width.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  state  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  vast  level.  The  prairies  and  tim- 
ber land  alternate,  and  in  general  these  kinds  of  land  are  more  happily 
balanced  than  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  prairies  are 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  can  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easily 
accessible  by  all  the  settlers.  Even  in  the  large  prairies  are  those  beaiui- 
ful  islands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the 
western  prairies.  The  great  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  the  happy  distri- 
bution of  rivers  and  springs,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  state. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  state,  and  there  are  some  salt 
springs,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon ;  but  the  min- 
eral productions  have  no  great  interest.  The  climate  is  generally  pleasant 
•nd  healthy. 

A  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  and  may  be  once 
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le-elected.     At  every  electjoii  of  governor,  a  lieutenant-govemor   is 
elected,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.    The 
senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  male  white  inhabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.     There  can  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  nor  over  one  hundred  repre- 
sentatives.    The  representatives,  and  one  third  of   the  senators,  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people.    The  legislature  meets  in  December, 
annually,  at  Indianapolis.    The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts 
are  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years.     The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate ;  the 
chief  justices  of  the  circuit  courts  by  the  legislature ;  and  the  associate 
judges  by  the  people.    All  male  white  inhabitants  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  sutfrage. 


ILLINOIS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Illinois  was  explored  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  and  some  forts  and  trading  posts  were  estab- 
lished. About  1720,  several  forts  were  built  within  the  present  limits  of 
Illinois,  of  which  Fort  Charles  was  the  most  considerable,  and  a  chain  of 
communication  was  formed  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  oldes*  do'j'<ment  in  the  state  is  at  Kaskaskia,  which  is  a 
petition  to  Louis  XV.  for  a  grant  of  common  fields,  stating  the  great  losses 
of  the  people  the  year  before  by  an  extraordinary  flood.  At  the  peace  of 
1763,  this  country,  together  with  Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  English.  In 
1765,  Captain  Sterling,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  Illi- 
nois, and  was  followed  by  several  other  commanders.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  Virginia  militia,  under  General  Clarke,  subjugated  Fort 
Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  conducted  a  successful  expedition,  in  1V88, 
against  Port  Vincent,  now  Vincennes.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  organized,  in  this  remote  region,  the  country  of  Illinois,  which 
was  afterward  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1800  the  present  territory 
of  Illinois  contained  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1809  the  terri- 
torial government  was  formed,  and  the  population  the  next  year  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand.  In  1818  a  state  constitution  was  formed,  "ind  Illinois 
W!-s  received  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-second  state. 

The  gpiieral  surface  of  the  country  is  level, or  moderately  undulating; 
the  noiiiicrn  and  southern  portions  are  broken,  and  somewhat  hilly,  but 
no  part  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  state  which  can  be  denominated  a  mountain.  That  portion  of  the 
state  which  lies  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Kaskaskia  river,  is  generally  covered  with  timber,  but  north  of 
this  the  prairie  country  predominates.  It  is  computed  that  twp-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  state  ;s  covered  with  prairies.  The  eye  sometimes 
wanders  over  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  and,  in  the  season  of 
them,  adorned  with  flowers,  with  no  oth'jr  boundary  of  vision  but  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  with  occasional  woodlands. 
Much  of  the  prairie  land  is  undulating  and  entirely  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
are  generally  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land 
on  the  river,  and  are  often  very  fertile.  In  many  instances,  there  are 
copses  or  groves  of  timber,  of  from  one  hundred  lo  two  thousand  acres, 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  country  between  Sangamon  river  and  lake  Michigan  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state.    Illinois  in  general  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
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timber,  but  it  is  unequally  di&-tributed,  and  on  the  prairies  there  is  orten  a 
deficiency,  which  might  be  remedied  by  cultivation.  The  kinds  or  timber 
most  abnndant  are  oaks  of  various  species,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash 
of  several  kinds,  elm,  sugar-maple,  honey-locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hick- 
ory, cotton-wood,  pecuan,  mulberry,  bucl:eye,  sycamore,  wild-cherry,  box 
sassafras,  and  persimmon.  The  alluvial  soil  on  the  rivers  produces  cot' 
ton-wood  and  sycamore  timber  of  amazing  size.  In  some  parts  of  the 
state  are  knobs  or  ridges  of  flint  limestone,  intermingled  and  covered  with 
earth,  elevated  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  tlie  common  surface.  Back 
of  the  alluvions  which  border  the  streams  there  are  bluffs,  some  in  parallel 
ridges,  and  others  of  a  conical  fori  \  formed  of  limestone  rocic,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  feet  high.    The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  f<»rlile. 

The  most  important  mineral  production  of  the  state  is  lead,  found  in  its 
north-west  part,  and  in  Wisconsin,  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  of  which 
13,000,000  pounds  have  been  smelted  in  one  year.  Galena  is  the  centre 
of  the  lead  trade.  Salt  springs  art;  found  in  the  east  and  south  part,  par- 
ticularly near  Shawneetown.  The  salt-works  are  here  owned  by  the 
United  States,  and  leased  to  the  manufacturers.  Coal  abounds  iit  the 
bluffs,  and  iron  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Dituminous  coal 
abounds  in  the  ravines  and  bluffs.  The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and 
the  air,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  is  pure  and 
serene. 

Chicago,  on  lake  Michigan,  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  in  the 
north.  It  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  arti- 
ficial works.  Alton  is  the  most  commercial  place  on  the  Mississippi,  two 
and  a  half  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.     It  h?s  a  good  landing 

f>lace.  The  other  principal  places  are  Springfield,  the  capital,  Quincy,  Ga- 
ena,  Peoria,  Vandalia,  and  Kaskaskia. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  tho  people  for  lour  years,  but  is  eligible  only 
four  years  in  eight.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time, 
who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
absence  of  the  governor,  discharges  his  duties.  The  senators  are  elected 
for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years.  The  number  of 
senators  shall  never  be  less  than  one  third,  nor  more  than  one  iialf  the 
number  of  representatives.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  liousesof  the  legislature,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  Every  white  male  inhabitant  over  twenty 
one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months  next  pre- 
ceding an  election,  has  the  right  of  suffrage. 


LOUISIANA. 

The  river  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1663,  by  Marquette  and  Joli- 
ette,  two  French  missionaries.  In  1682  the  country  was  explored  by  La 
Salle,  and  named  Louisiana,  in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1699  a  French 
settlement  was  begun  at  Ibberville,  by  M.  Ibberville,  who  in  the  attempt 
to  plant  the  country  lost  his  life.  His  eflTorts  were  followed  up  by  iVi, 
Crozat,  a  man  of  wealth,  who  held  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  country  for 
a  number  of  years.  About  the  year  1717,  he  transferred  his  interest  to  a 
chartered  company,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated  John  Law, 
whose  national  bank  and  Mississippi  speculation  involved  the  ruin  of  half 
the  French  nobility.  In  1731  the  company  resigned  the  concern  to  the 
crown,  who,  in  1762,  ceded  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  1800, 
Spain  re-conveyed  the  province  to  the  French,  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  in  1803,  for  about  $15,000,000.  This  purchase  in- 
cluded the  present  territories  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  inoun- 
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tains.  Soon  after  the  purchase,  the  present  state  of  Ljuisians.  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  teiriiory,  under  the  name  of  the  territorj 
of  Orleans.  In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state, 
and  the  part  of  West  Florida  west  of  Pearl  river  was  annexed  to  it. 
The  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  answering  to  counties  in 
other  states. 

All  the  country  below  the  La  Fourche,  with  little  exception,  is  over- 
flowed. By  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  t  n  United 
States,  in  1828,  it  was  found  that  the  river  overflowed  an  i  xtent  of 
6,000,000  of  acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  at  present  nnfit  for  (  nltiva- 
tion.  A  part  of  this  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  growth  of  cane,  and  other  shrubbery.  This  becomes 
dry  on  the  retiring  of  the  river  to  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of 
great  fertility,  and  which  might,  by  labour,  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 
More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  on  its  immediate  margin  than 
further  back ;  and  to  prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tract 
in  the  rear,  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  embankment  is  raised 
called  the  levee.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  com- 
mences sixty  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  west  shore  it  commences  at 
Point  Coupfee,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  above  New-Orleans. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its  sides  present  many  beautiful  and 
finely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  succession  of  pleasant  resi- 
dences. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1812.  The  governor  is 
elected  for  four  years.  The  people  give  the.r  votes  for  governor  at  the 
same  time  they  vote  for  senators  and  representatives,  and  on  the  second 
day  oC  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  houses, 
by  a  joint  ballot,  elsct  for  governor  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have 
t!  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  governor's  term  of  office  commences 
.he  fourth  Monday  succeeding  his  election,  and  continues  for  four 
years.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  being  chosen 
every  two  years.  The  present  number  is  seventeen,  chosen  by  senatorial 
districts.  The  representatives  are  electe(||  for  two  years,  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  electors,  as  ascertained  by  enumeration  every 
four  years.  The  present  number  is  sixty.  The  pay  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  is  four  dollars  per  day.  Their  legislature  meets  biennially 
at  New-Orleans,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  witli  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  has  resided 
in  the  county  where  he  oflTcrs  his  vole  one  year  next  preceding  the  electioni 
and  who  in  the  last  preceding  six  months  has  paid  a  state  tax. 


MISSISSIPPL 

In  171  G,  the  French  formed  a  settlement  at  the  place  where  the  city  oi 
Natchez  now  stands,  and  laid  claim  to  the  country  as  belonging  to  Louis- 
iana- Tiiis  colony  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1729.  In  1763,  it 
was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  north  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude was  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia;  south  of  that,  it  belonged  to 
West  Florida,  which  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1798  by  Spain. 
In  1800,  this  slate,  with  Alabama,  was  constituted  a  territory,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  In  1817,  Mississippi  was  separated 
from  Alabama,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.    The 
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constitution  was  formed  in  1817,  and  revised  and  amended  in  1832.    The 
■tate  is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties. 

Jackson,  in  Hinds  county,  a  little  west  of  Pearl  river,  is  the  capital  ol 
the  state.  Mississippi  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  about  seventy  miles,  with 
no  harbour  in  this  distance  which  admits  large  vessels.  A  chain  of  low 
and  sandy  islands  along  the  coast  encloses  Pascagoula  bay,  which  is  sixty- 
five  miles  long  and  seven  wide,  forming  an  inland  navigation  between 
Mobile  bay  and  the  lake  Borgne,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  a  number  of  entrances,  that  admit  vessels  requiring  eight  feet 
of  water.  The  south  part  of  the  state,  for  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  a  level  country,  covered  chiefly  with  pine  forests, 
swamps,  prairies,  or  marshes. 

The  Mississippi  river  washes  the  entire  western  border  for  a  distance, 
by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  large 
portion  of  its  bank  in  this  state  consists  of  inundated  swamp,  covered 
with  cypress,  excepting  occasional  elevated  bluffs,  which  immediately 
border  the  river.  The  Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  which  flows  wholly 
within  the  state,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  twelve  miles  above  Vicksburg. 
It  is  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  fifty  miles. 

The  largest  and  most  commercial  place  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on  the 
Mississippi,  situated  on  a  bluff"  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  three  hundred  miles  above  New-Orleans,  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  Vicksburg,  one  hundred  and  six  miles  above  Natchez, 
and  twelv(3  below  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
is  flourishing. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  but  is  ineligible  for 
more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of  six  years.  He  must  be  twenty  five 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  twenty 
years.  The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  elected  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  being  elected  every  two  years,  by  the 
people.  A  senator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  have  resided 
in  the  state  for  four  years,  and  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen  for 
one  year  next  preceding  hislieleciion,  and  be  '.hirty  years  of  age.  The 
house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one  members,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  representative 
must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years,  and  in  the  city,  to'vn,  or  dis- 
trict for  which  he  is  chosen,  for  one  year  next  preceding  his  election. 
The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  six  years ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  term  of  four 
years ;  the  chancellor  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  the  judges  of  probate  for 
the  term  of  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  and 
errors  must  be  thirty  years  of  age;  and  the  others  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  and  the  sheriffs,  are  elected 
by  the  people,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Every  white  male  person  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
resided  in  the  statu  for  one  year,  and  in  the  county  for  which  he  offers 
his  vote,  four  months  next  preceding  an  election,  enjoys  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. The  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Jackson,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January.  ^ 


MISSOURI. 

The  territory  of  this  state  was  included  in  Louisiana,  purchased  by  the 
United  States  of  France,  in  1803.  The  town  of  St.  Louis  was  settled  by 
the  French  in  1764,  as  a  trading  post  with  the  Indians,  and  remained  such 
until  it  was  purchased  by  the  United  States.     In  1S04,  Louisiana  was 
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divided  into  the  territory  of  Orleans,  extending  to  the  33o  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  the  residue  was  styled  the  district  of  Louisiana.  In  16U5  the 
district  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1812  its  name  was  changed  to  Missouri. 
Ill  1831  a  part  of  this  territory  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  ol 
Missouri,  after  much  debate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  was  allowed, 
by  its  constitution,  under  certain  restrictions. 

The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-two  counties,  and  Jefferson  city,  on  the 
gouth  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  fifteen  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Osage 
river,  is  the  seat  of  government.  The  state  presents  a  variety  of  surface 
and  of  soil.  South  of  Cape  Girardeau,  with  the  exception  of  some  bluffs 
along  the  Mississippi,  it  is  alluvial,  and  a  large  portion  consists  of  swamps 
and  inundated  lands,  most  of  which  are  heavily  timbered.  From  thence 
to  the  Missouri  riyer,  and  westward  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  Gas- 
conade and  the  Osage  rivers,  the  country  is  generally  roiling,  and  in 
some  parts  quite  hilly.  Along  the  head  waters  of  Gasconade  and  Big 
Black  rivers,  the  hills  are  frequently  abrupt  and  rocky,  with  fertile  allu- 
vion along  the  water  courses.  Much  of  this  region  abounds  with  various 
minerals,  as  lead,  iron  ore,  gypsum,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  cobaltt 
ochres,  common  salt,  nitre,  plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  buhr- 
stone,  marble  and  free-stone.  The  lead  is  inexhaustible  in  quantity  and 
rich  in  quality.  The  iron  ore  of  this  region  is  sufhcient  to  supply  the 
whole  United  States  for  many  thousands  of  years.  Bituminous  coal  exists 
in  inexhaustible  abundance.  The  difficulty  of  transporting  products  to 
a  market,  is  the  only  inconvenience. 

The  western  part  of  this  state  is  divided  into  prairie  and  forest  land. 
And  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  whole  is  undulating,  and  along  the 
Osage  it  is  hilly,  abounding  with  good  water,  salt  springs  and  limestone. 
North  of  the  Missouri,  the  surface  is  diversified,  and  divided  between  tim- 
ber and  prairie  land.  From  the  Missouri  to  Salt  river,  springs  are  scarce, 
and  in  several  counties  artificial  wells  aie  dug,  to  bellied  with  rain  water 
from  the  roofs  of  houses.  Between  Salt  river  and  Des  Moines  river  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  middle  counties  north  of  the 
Missouri  the  surface  is  rolling,  and  there  are  bluffs  and  hills,  with  con- 
siderable good  prairie,  and  much  timber.  To  the  west  of  this,  and  also 
to  the  north,  the  prairie  predominates. 

The  lead  region,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south-west  of 
;hc  Missouri,  is  seventy  miles  long,  and  forty-five  wide,  covering  an  area  of 
3150  square  miles.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  is  situated  in  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Francis  counties,  but  a  part  extends  into  St.  Genevieve  and 
Jefferson  counties.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind.  It  yields  from  eighty 
to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  true  metal.  In  the  south-east  part  of  Wash^ 
ingtoii  county  is  the  celebrated  "  iron  mountain,"  one  mile  broad  at  its 
base,  and  three  miles  long,  and  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  filled  with  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  yields  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  There  is  another  body  of  iron  ore  denomi- 
nated Pilot  Knob,  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at 
its  base,  which  is  equally  rich.  Wasiiington  county  is  a  perfect  bed  of 
metallic  treasures. 

The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
souri, which  crosses  the  state,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded,  on  account  of 
its  length,  and  the  volume  of  its  waters,  as  the  parent  stream.  The  Mis- 
Bouri  is  navigable  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone  river,  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
year.  The  Missouri  receives  La  Mine,  Osiisje,  and  Gasconade  rivers  on 
the  south  side,  and  Grand  and  Chariton  rivers  on  the  north  side.  Salt 
river  crosses  the  north-east  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  Mississippi  river 
eighty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Missouri  river. 
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The  governor  is  olccttni  oik'k  in  four  yourn  'ly  (ho  pnopin,  but  is  ineli- 
i;iblu  for  thu  next  ituncuudiiig  Umr  yniir*.  I  In  triii«t  bo  n  imturul  born  riti' 
eeii  of  the  United  8titti!M,  lit  Idiint  thlrty-Uvfl  yeiirn  of  iige,  mid  Irive  re- 
sided in  the  state  for  four  veurN  ni<xt  pr«ct«ilintf  hin  election.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor ill  elected  at  (he  Miiine  time,  III  the  «iimo  mnniier,  and 
must  posbesN  similar  quHlifleutioiiM,  lie  N  iireMldeiit  of  the  senate;  and 
in  case  of  the  death,  resiuniitioii,  or  reinoval  from  offi'-e  of  the  governor 
discharge. <«  liio  duties  of  that  uinee,  until  It  Is  regularly  filled.  The  seiiato 
consists  of  eighleon  members,  ehoxeu  for  four  veari :  one  half  the  num- 
ber being  elected  liicnnially.  A  NiMialor  must  tin  at  leant  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  NtHtow,  have  reMided  in  the  stale  for  four  years 
next  preceding  the  ele(;tion,  and  for  one  year  in  (he  district  for  which  he 
is  elected,  and  must  have  paid  ii  •'tiitii  or  eouiity  tax.  The  house  of  rep- 
resentatives consistH  of  forty-nine  ineinhnrH,  eleuted  biennially  by  the  peo 
Ele.  A  reprcsentativn  must  ho  at  leiist  twimty-four  years  of  ago,  have 
cen  an  inhabitant  of  (he  state  for  two  yeiirs  next  pruiteding  his  election 
and  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  nti'l  lie  a  citizen  of  the  United  8tati'<i.' 
The  governor,  with  the  advieo  and  eotiHent  of  the  senate,  appoints  the" 
judges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  the  chancellor,  who  holil 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  They  eaiinot  bo  appointed  before 
they  have  attained  the  uge  of  thirty  yiiiirs,  nor  hold  their  office  after  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  Kvery  wliltu  male  citizen,  of  twenty-five  yearsof 
age  or  upward,  who  has  rexKled  In  tlitt  slate  for  one  year  next  previous 
to  an  election,  and  the  last  three  nioiitliH  In  iho  district  in  which  he  olTers 
his  vole,  is  entitled  lu  the  right  of  NiilTrage. 
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ARKANHAS, 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  LoiilNiaiia  piirehasn.  It  was  made  a  separate 
territory  in  1 819,  and  was  adm  itted  Into  the  Union,  a  sovereign  state,  in  1820. 
The  capital  is  Little  Roi;k,  Nitiiaied  on  the  south  side  of  Arkansas  river, 
three  hundred  miles  from  its  entraiicit  into  the  Mississippi.  The  other 
principal  towns  or  villages  aro  ('oluitlhla  and  Helena,  on  the  Mississippi, 
Batesville,  on  White  river,  Van  Huren  on  the  Arkansas,  Fayetleville,  in 
tlie  north-west  part  of  the  sttiU*,  and  Kiilloii  on  Rod  river. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  tttatd,  for  thn  distancu  of  one  huiidrcd  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  is  low  and  w«t,  covered  extensively  with  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  much  of  ll  is  Niihjeet  to  be  overflowed  at  certain  seasons. 
Near  the  St.  Francis  hills,  and  at  roliil  (Jliico,  the  eastern  front  along  the 
Mississippi  is  above  the  overflow.  In  the  middle,  the  country  is  uneven 
and  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  \n  hlllv  and  moimtainous.  There  are  some 
extensive  prairies  and  some  lieHvily  lltnbered  land.  On  the  margins  of 
the  rivers  the  soil  is  generally  fflrlllit,  but  back  of  this  it  is  poor.  The 
Ozark  mountains,  rising  sometiinttN  to  th(*  height  of  from  1,000  to  2,000 
feet,  cross  its  north-west  part.  A  riitign  of  hills  called  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, runs  between  the  ArkanwaN  and  White  rivers.  A  little  south-west 
of  the  centre  of  the  state  ai'f)  hoilllig  springs,  the  lemperatute  of  which 
sometimes  rises  nearly  to  213'^  Fiilireiilr  it,  though  subject  to  much  vari- 
ation. Wild  animals,  as  the  deer,  t'\U,  h'nr,  and  wolf,  and  wild  fowls,  as 
the  wild  goose,  turkey,  and  <|uail,  arn  found  in  abundance.  Its  mineral 
productions  are  extensive,  eouMlMtiliK  of  Iron  ore,  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt. 

The  constitution  of  the  stiito  WrtH  formed  in  lH3tt.  The  governor  is 
chosen  by  the  people  for  four  yearn,  but  cannot  Iwdd  the  office  more  thaq 
eight  years  in  twelve.  The  ineinlierN  of  the  senate  are  chosen  by  the 
pe")ple  for  four  years,  and  the  rcpreNeiilalives  for  two  years.  The  elec- 
tions are  viva  voce.    The  »v/u\Ui  eilll  never  consist  of  lesa  then  seventeeo 
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nor  more  than  Ihirty-lliroo  memlxirs;  and  ihe  liouio  of  rcprrxcritativcs  of 
less  than  fifty-four,  nor  moru  than  unn  htiiidred  motnbers.  Thi!  Jiui<{t'M  of 
thn  fluproinu  court  arn  appuintei]  for  (>i({ht  years,  and  of  thn  circuit  court 
fur  four  yttars,  ami  arc  all  choson  by  the  ietfi.slature.  Thn  ju>Ik<'h  of  the 
county  courts  arc*  chosen  by  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years  at  Little  Rock.  Kvery  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  montliH,  possesses 
ihe  right  of  sntfratre.  No  lotteries  can  be  established,  nor  lottery  tickets 
gold.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
hanking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot 
ein;incipate  slaves  without  the  eonseiit  of  iheir  owners.  {Slaves  have  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  saine  degree  of  punishment  for  u  crime 
as  while  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign 
counsel  to  the  slaves  fur  their  defence. 


ALABAMA. 

Tnis  state  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Georgia, 
except  the  part  which  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1803,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
United  Slate."*,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
Alabama  com  lined  part  of  this  territory  until  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
and  became  an  independent  state  in  1H'20. 

The  capital  is  Tuscaloosa,  situated  on  Black  Warrior  river.  Mobile  is 
the  most  populous  and  commercial  place  in  the  state.  The  other  princi- 
pal towns  are  Hunlsville,  Florence,  Wetumpka,  Montgomery,  Cahawba, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  country  is  h)w  and  level, 
with  many  swamps  and  savannahs ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  prevailing 
timber  is  pine.  The  central  part  is  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  deep, 
rich,  and  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Tcnvards  the 
north,  the  country  becomes  hilly  and  mountainous,  beyond  which  is  the 
valley  of  Tennessee  river,  on  which,  in  some  parts,  the  bottom  land  is  low, 
and,  near  the  Muscle  Shoals,  unhealthy.  Cotton  is  the  chief  production 
of  the  state,  of  which  there  were  produced,  in  1840,  117,13H,8i.'3  pounds. 
Mobile  is  the  principal  river,  and  is  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  Alaba- 
ma and  Tombigbee  rivers,  and  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  mouths.  The 
Alabama  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  six  feet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of  water  150  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cahawba.  It  is  traversed  by  steamboats  as  far  up  as  Mont- 
gomery, 300  miles ;  and  to  Tuscaloosa,  285  miles — and  to  Coluntbus,  Mia^ . 

Mobile  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1819.  It  has  now  near  fifty  wharves, 
and  is,  with  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton-market  in 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  the  city  amount  annually  to  about 
$16,000,000.  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  30  miles,  and  is 
12  miles  average  width  ;  on  the  point  is  a  lighthouse  the  lantern  of  which 
is  fifly-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fort  Morgan,  opposite  Dau- 
phin island,  defends  the  entrance. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  biennially  by  the 
people.  The  legislative  power  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre* 
senlatives ;  the  former  contains  thirty  and  the  latter  one  hundred  tnem- 
bers.  The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November.  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  the 
comptroller  and  treasurer  annually,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  male  citizen  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  three  months  within  the 
county,  city,  or  town,  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  Ktatc  of  Michigan  ia  composed  or  two  peninRiilaii,  formed  by  the 
great  laktm  .Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  niul  Krie,  unci  in  unaurpaiied  in 
advantages  for  commerce  uy  any  inland  htate  in  the  Union.  Michigan 
was  visited  by  French  traders  hs  «'arly  a»  1()40.  Detroii  was  settled  in 
1670.  At  the  peace  of  17«3,  this  country  was  ceded  by  France  to  Great 
Britain,  and  at  the  close  of  liie  revolutionary  war  vv-hh  ceded  by  (jreat 
Britain  to  the  United  States.  They,  however,  held  povsesHiun  of  Detroit 
until  1796,  when  it  was  given  up  to  the  United  States,  fn  1H05  the  state 
was  erected  into  a  dinliiict  territory,  and  received  a  territorial  government. 
The  Britinh  again  obtained  possession  of  the  cuuntrv,  in  181'j-l3,  but 
were  soon  expelled  by  the  Americans  under  General  iiarrison.  In  1636 
Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  ' 

The  surface  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally  level,  hav. 
ing  very  few  elevations  which  may  be  termed  hills.  The  interior  is  un- 
dulating,  rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
and  is  mostly  covered  with  fine  forests,  interspersed  with  prairies.  Aluns 
the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stinted  trees 
and  scanty  vegetation,  but  most  generally  bare ;  on  the  shores  of  I.ake 
Huron,  are  some  high  c)'!T(t.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Sag- 
inaw bay  is  genera' ly  low  and  swampy.  The  forest  trees  are  tlie  same 
as  in  Ohio,  with  l  le  addition  of  white  and  yellow  pine ;  and  fruit  trees 
produce  abundantl  '. 

The  northern  peninsula  does  not  promise  much  to  agriculture,  thou<rh 
there  are  doubtless  fertile  tracts  ;  but  in  minerals  it  is  rich.  Iron,  copper 
and  lead  arc  abundant,  and  some  surprising  masses  of  native  copper  have 
been  discovered  in  Ontonagon  river.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy; 
and  though  the  summers  are  short,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  rapid.  No 
part  of  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  aquatic  game  and  fish. 

The  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  distinct  departments; 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  Senators  are  chosen  every  two 
years,  and  representatives  annually.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor.  Term  of  service  two  years.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
a  supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time 
to  time  establish.  Kvery  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  resided  in  the  state  six  months  preceding  an 
election,  is  a  qualified  elector. 


FLORIDA. 

Fi.oKiD.\  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing  under  the  Englisn 
flag,  in  1497 :  but  he  did  not  land  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  adventurer  from  Hispaniola,  to  some  extent 
explored  the  country  in  1512,  and  a  second  time  in  1516.  In  1539  Hernan- 
do de  Soto,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  Piza.-ro,  in  the 
conquest  of  Peru,  sailed  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  landed  at  Tampa 
Bay  in  Florida  with  an  armed  force,  with  which  he  overran  the  country, 
though  his  followers  were  mostly  cut  off,  and  himself  died.  In  1763,  Flor- 
ida was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain.  The  Spanish  re-conquered  it  in 
1781,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  them  at  the  peace  of  1783 ;  but  in  1821  the 
Spaniards  ceded  it  to  the  United  States  in  compensation  for  spoliations 
on  their  commerce.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1845. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven ;  but  it  is  without  mountains  or  high 
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hilli*  The  wholA  extent  nf  thp  sea'Coait  ii  indented  with  hayi  and  la* 
fooni.  A  large  portion  of  tho  roinitry  is  coverDil  with  pmc  Toreatn,  (he 
trees  of  which,  standing  iit  a  conHiilcruhIn  diHianct^  froint'iirhoihor,  with- 
out brusli  or  underwood,  HfTords  an  opportunity  for  th«-  (^rass  und  tlowert 
to  sprpntl  with  luxiiriaiici!  over  th<!  Kurrii-<!  of  thu  crtrth  during  tlin  .vhole 
yetr.  Tho  hordurs  of  tht!  HtreumR  aru  usually  skirled  hy  haminorka  of 
hard  timber  entangled  with  grape  and  other  vines.  The  sea-ro  ist  in  gen- 
erally healthy,  and  in  many  parts  rcmnrkubly  ho.  The  peninsula,  which 
is  the  Houthern  portion  of  the  territory,  presentH  a  singular  alternation  of 
iavannah»:.  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  ealled  collectively  the 
Kverglades,  M'hic^h  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Cape  Sable. 

The  legislative  coiineil  is  composed  of  eleven  members  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  composed  of  twenty-nine  menn- 
bers,  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  second  Moulay  in  October. 
The  legislative  council  meets  annually,  at  Tallahassee,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  the  governor,  on  the  first  Momlay  in  January, 
and  its  sessions  are  limited  to  seven. y-fivo  days.  The  pay  of  the  mem- 
bers is  four  dollars  a  day,  and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travel 
ling)  to  and  from  the  seat  of  government. 


TEXAS. 

Tins  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  a  very  I'ormy  debate,  iii 
1845.  It  contains  an  area  of  200,000  square  '><iles,  divided  into  ,.ee 
distinct  regions,  each  of  which  invites  the  banc  ■),  nan  to  an  essrn.ially 
different  system  of  agricultural  production,  ''he  'oast  Plain,  or  level 
region,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  directly  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande — a  distance  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Each  extremity  of  this  plain  narrows  down  to  a  width  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles  ;  but  about  the  centre,  at  the  Colorado,  it  expands,  and  runs 
back  a  hundred  miles,  in  one  vast  flower-embroidered  prairie,  unbroken 
by  rock  or  waterfall.  The  prevailing  character,  says  Kennedy,  of  the 
soil  of  the  level  region  of  Texas  is  a  rich  alluvian,  and  singularly  free 
from  those  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  whicli,  combined  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  and  exuberant  vegetation,  render  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States  little  better  than  a  sickly  desert.  The  porous 
character  of  the  soil,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  lands  toward  the 
interior,  and  the  general  rise  of  the  banks  from  the  beds  of  the  streams, 
preclude  the  formation  of  swamps  to  any  injurious  extent.  The  returns 
of  the  soil  are  abundant,  and  the  most  valuable  known  to  commercs.  To 
cotton  and  sugar,  already  tested,  ni  :v  ;.i  probably  added  indigo  and  cochi- 
neal. Lemons  and  oranges  grov,  >  ;  U  in  favourable  situations,  and  the 
fig,  peach,  prune,  olive,  almond,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone, 
will  thrive  in  any  part  of  tho  Gulf  prairie. 

Midland  Texas  consists  of  a  large  zone,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in 
width,  from  east  to  west  across  the  country.  Thi.s  is  the  chosen  home  of 
the  grain-raising  farmer;  timber  of  the  best  kind  is  plentiful,  and  so  dis- 
tributed tliat  the  settler  can  have  on  his  farm  a  fair  proportion  of  prairie 
ready  for  the  plough. 

Northern  Texas,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  little  explored  for  settlement.  At  the  close  of  1833,  and  during  the 
two  subsequent  years,  emigrants  were  placed  by  a  New- York  land  com- 

6 any,  under  an  Empresario  grant,  at  a  settli'inent  called  Dolores,  on  the 
lio  Grande.  The  report  of  i\Ir.  Egerton,the  company's  surveyor,  repre- 
sents the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  well  adapted  to  farming  :  and  de- 
scribes the  whole  country  between  ihat  river  and  the  Medina  as  unsur- 
passed for  grazing. 
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Previously  to  1690,  Texas  formed  a  remote  and  merely  nominal  part  of  the 
conqueatH  of  Cortez,  inhabited  almost  wholly  by  predatory  Indian  tribes  ;  but  in 
that  year  the  Spaniards,  having  driven  out  a  colony  of  French  who  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Matagorda,  made  their  first  permanent  settlement  at  San 
Francisco.  On  the  consummation  of  Mexican  independence,  Texas  was  con- 
stituted one  of  the  federal  states  of  Mexico,  in  conjunction  with  the  adjacent 
state  of  Coahuila ;  a  union  very  unpopular  with  the  Texians,  and  which  was 

E reductive  of  the  first  disagreement  with  the  central  government,  and,  as  we 
ave  seen,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  induced  them  to  throw  off  entirely 
the  Mexican  government,  and  successfully  assert  their  own  independence. 

The  principal  towns  are  Galveston,  Austin,  Houston,  Nacogdoches,  Bexar, 
Goliad,  and  Matagorda.  The  geographical  position  of  Texas  is  eminently  fa' 
vorable  to  the  growth  a.  .1  extension  of  commerce.  Its  rivers,  and  the  facilities 
which  the  country  affords  for  the  completion  of  railways,  will  enable  the  traders 
and  agriculturists  to  forward  their  produce  easily  to  the  coast  and  the  European 
markets.  After  the  r'vers  already  named,  the  principal  proceeding  from  north 
to  south,  are  the  Neches,  Trinidad,  Brazos  de  Dios,  Colorado,  Guadaloupe,  San 
Antonia,  and  Nueces,  They  all  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  rather  (except 
'  the  Brazos  de  Dios)  into  its  bays  and  lagoons. 


IOWA. 


This  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  United  Slates,  \  nd  has  grown  more  rapidly, 
since  its  organization  in  1838,  than  any  state  or  territory  in  the  Union.  Its 
population  was  sufficient  in  1846  to  warrant  the  action  of  congress  establishing 
It  a  separate  state.  For  some  reasons  disliking  the  terms  of  admission,  however, 
the  people  twice  by  popular  vote  decided  their  state  should  remain  a  territory. 
In  1849  another  and  successful  effort  was  made  to  incorporate  her  into  the 
Union ;  and  both  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  are  now  sovereign  members  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

The  territory  of  Iowa  embraces  all  that  portion  of  country  lying  north  of  the 
state  of  Missouri,  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  line  due  north  from  its 
sourca  to  the  British  possessions,  south  of  the  British  possessidiis,  and  cast  of 
the  Missouri  and  White-earth  rivers.  That  part  of  the  territory  which  has  been 
surveyed,  is  a  strip  of  the  Missouri,  of  about  an  average  width  of  sixty  miles ; 
extending  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  state  of  Missouri  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  to  the  Yellow  river.  This  portion  is  more  or  less  settled ; 
it  is  a  beautiful,  fertile,  healthy,  and  undulating  country,  abounding  in  springs 
and  mill-streams.  It  is  now  settling  very  rapidh^  with  enterprising  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants.  The  streams  rise  in  the  great  pfairies,  and  tJiose  which  have 
an  easterly  course  unite  with  the  Mississippi,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory,  while  those  wliich  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  fall  into  the  Missouri 
river.  The  streams  which  flow  through  the  surveyed  parts  are  the  Des  Moines, 
Skunk,  Iowa,  Wapsipinecon,  Macoqueta,  Turkey,  and  \  Jlow  rivers ;  further 
north  is  the  Upper  Iowa,  and  still  further,  the  St.  Peter's  river,  which  rises  near 
the  "  sacred  rea-pipestone  quarries"  of  the  Indians. 

Iowa  City,  the  capital,  was  laid  out  in  1839,  in  a  fine,  healthy,  fertile  country, 
on  Iowa  river,  eighty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  already  a  considerable 
town.  Burlington,  on  the  Mississippi,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  tho  south-east 
corner  of  the  territory,  has  a  good  landing.  Bloomington  is  advantageously 
located  on  a  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  at  the  first  place  above  Burlington  where  a 
town  can  bo  built.  Dubuque,  on  tl)e  Mississippi,  opposite  a  corner  of  Illinois, 
is  the  emporium  of  the  lead  region. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  embraces  all  that  portion  jf  country  lying  north  of  tne  State  of 
Illinois ;  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  its  source 
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to  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  possessions ;  and  west 
of  the  Montreal  and  Menomonee  rivers  and  Lake  Michigan. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fonrth  1  ikea  of  the  chain  of  the  Four  Lakes, 
in  Dane  county,  is  the  capital.  The  United  States  government,  before  its 
erection  into  a  state,  appropriated  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
and  $5,000  for  the  public  library.  The  most  important  place  in  the  state  is 
Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Green  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  ha» 
n  good  Iiarbor  and  an  extensive  trade.  Racine,  on  Lake  Michijran,  and  I'rairie 
du  Cliien,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  just  above  the  moutii  of  the  Wisconsin  river., 
ure  important  and  growing  places. 

The  surveyed  portion  of  the  country  south  of  Green  Buy,  Ft.  ,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  prairie  land,  with  some  swamps  or  wet 
prairies,  having  generally  a  soil  from  one  to  ten  foot  deep.  All  kinds  of  crops 
which  are  raised  in  northern  latitudes  may  be  cultivated  with  success ;  and, 
owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturage  on  the  prairies,  it  is  an  uncommonly  fine 
country  for  grazing.  The  counties  of  Grant  and  Iowa  abound  with  load  and 
copper  ore.  This  region  is  well  watered  with  clear  perennial  streams  and 
springs.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly,  and  thence  northward 
gradually  swelling  into  a  mountainous,  region;  the  surlice  becomes  rugged 
and  broken;  the  streams, rushing  down  falls  and  rapids,  forming  in  many  places 
wild  and  picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississipi)i  is  an  elevated 
tiible-land,  abounding  with  lakes  and  swamps,  filled  with  wild  rice  and  fish. 
Bordering  the  Mississi|ipi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface 
most  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 


OREGON. 

Tins  is  the  last  corner  of  the  eaith,  according  to  an  English  reviewer,  which 
is  left  free  for  the  occupation  of  a  civilized  race.  When  Oregon  shall  bo  filled 
lip,  the  map  of  the  world  will  be  completed.  The  romantic  days  in  which  every 
new  adventurer  saw,  in  the  first  green  shores  which  greeted  him,  the  nursery 
of  some  new  empire  to  be  called  by  his  name,  are  gone  forever.  The  world  has 
grown  old  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
two  thousand  years.  The  future  conquests  of  man  must  be  over  other  elements 
— Earth  has  but  little  more  left  to  dispose  of.  Of  the  boautiful  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  the  loveliest  and  largest  are  already  appropriated.  The  vast  and  teem- 
ing solitudes  of  South  America,  it  is  true,  afford  room  for  empires ;  but  their  air 
breathes  death  to  the  northern  colonist. 

Generally  speaking,  Oregon  consists  mostly  of  mountains.  The  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  ;  and  the 
country  descends  below  them  in  regular  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  terraces, 
or  descending  plains, "disposed  regularly  one  below  the  other.  The  country 
nuist  have  an  abrupt  slope  towards  the  Pacilic,  as  it  descends  as  much  in  six 
limidred  miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  f.i'toen  luindred  to  the  east.  The  Co- 
liuiibia  river,  its  chief  geographical  feat  .re,  in  falling  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lo  the  sea,  cuts  transver.sely  three  or  four  mountain  ridges.  One  of  tlieni,  the 
President's  range,  has  points  of  extreme  height,  reaching  up  near  sixteen  thou- 
sand feet  in  single  pjaks,  and  frowning  down  almost  immediately  over  it* 
waters.  North  of  the  Columbia,  the  country  is  but  a  labyrinth  of  mountains  ; 
interspersed,  indeed,  with  valleys,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 
South  of  the  Columbia,  the  scene  suddenly  and  completely  changes  ;  an  undu- 
lating country  appears,  clad  with  magniricent  trees.  This,  however,  does  not 
last ;  as  the  interior  is  composed  of  volcanic  and  arid  plains,  with  a  soil  entirely 
useless. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  describes  this  territory  as  "  a  vast  extent  of 
country  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the  41st  and  54th  parallels  of  north 
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latitude,  and  the  34th  and  48th  meridians  of  west  longitude."  It  was  first  dis* 
covered  by  the  Spanish,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  Americans.  The  Columbia 
river  was  examined  as  early  as  1690,  by  Gray,  an  American  navigator;  and  in 
1806  the  interior  of  the  country  was  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order 
of  the  United  States  government.  In  1811  a  settlement  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Astor,  of  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  but  this  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812-13,  and  when  restored,  was  sold  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  trading  posts  are  at  present  in  possession  of  the  English, 
though  the  settlers,  being  mostly  Americans,  are  clamorous  to  come  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

The  sources  of  tho  Columbia  are  said  to  fee  interlocked  with  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri  river.  Immediately  after  it  emerges  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  cur- 
rent becomes  broad  and  deep,  and  having  received  Clarke's  and  Lewis'  rivers, 
which  flow  in  from  rich  valleys  on  the  southeast,  and  the  Wallamettee  and 
Coweliskee  rivers  (whose  valleys  are  surpassingly  rich  and  beautiful),  its  breadth 
is  enlarged  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty  yards.  It  there  takes  a  great  bend  to  the 
south,  and  penetrates  the  second  mountain  barrier.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six 
miles  lower  down  are  the  great  falls,  or  cascades,  which  descend  altogether 
fifty-seven  feet.  Below  the  falls  the  river  winds  first  to  the  northwest  and 
then  to  the  southwest,  and  intersects  the  third  chain  of  mountains,  where  it  is 
again  compressed  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  breadth.  Below  this  rapid, 
which  is  distant  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  it  meets  the 
tide,  and  from  this  point  it  has  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.  Sixty  miles  below 
the  falls,  the  VVallamette  flows  in  from  the  southeast ;  and  a  half  day's  journey 
below  that,  the  Coweliskee.  There  are  no  other  streams  of  importance  in  tho 
whole  territory. 

A  bill  passed  congress  in  1849  for  the  organization  of  a  government  in 
Oregon.  The  most  important  of  its  provisions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 
Sec.  1.  Extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Iowa  over  Oregon.  Sec.  2.  Regulates  the 
courts.  Sec.  3.  Authorizes  the  president  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
provides  that  British  subjects  who  shall  be  arrested  shall  be  delivered  up  for 
trial  to  the  nearest  British  authority.  Sec.  4.  Grants  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  land  to  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  Oregon,  of  eighteen  years  age 
and  upwards,  who  may  have  romoved  or  in  two  years  shall  remove  from  the 
United  States  and  settle  in  Orc;ion.  Sec.  6.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  Sec.  6.  Authorizes  tho  president  to  erect 
military  posts  to  protect  emigrants.  Sec.  7.  Provides  for  raising  two  regiments 
of  mounted  men,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sec.  8.  Provides  for  an  overland  mail 
to  the  Columbia  river.  Sec.  9.  Appropriates  $200,000  to  carry  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  into  operation.  Sec.  10.  Provides  for  givmg  notice  forthwith  to  the 
British  government  of  the  termination  of  tine  joint  occupancy.  Some  objection 
was  made  by  the  British  minister  to  the  4th  and  6th  sections,  bu*  it  finally 
passed.  The  territory  is  now  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigration,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  "  State  of  Oregon"  will  be  knocking  for  admission  at  the  door  of  the 
Union. 


THK  TREASURY  OP  mSTOBT. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The  State  of  California — and  we  take  a  real  pride  and  pleasure  in  writing 
the  word — was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1860,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  deposit  of 
gold  in  that  wonderful  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's  Fort.  Previous  to 
this  discovery,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  most  depressed  and  discouraging 
condition.  The  supply  of  sea-furs  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  tallow  was  steadily  decreasing.  The  trading  post  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  at  Sacramento  City  had  been  broken  up  and  abandoned,  and  every 
thing  spoke  of  deperdition  and  decay,  from  which  California  was  suddenly  res- 
cued by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  placed  her  at  once  among  the  front  rank  of 
our  new  territories,  and  made  her  the  centre  of  a  vast  excitement,  which  has 
extended  to  every  section  of  the  civilized  world.  But  a  few  months  ago  the 
history  of  California  was  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  any  body,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  very  few  knew  or  cared  whether  it 
had  been  sunk  by  an  earthquake  or  still  stood  whore  it  did.  Now,  it  is  one  of 
the  riclicst,  mo.st  active  and  prosperous  states  in  the  Union,  and  employs  half  a 
score  of  niagiiiticent  steamers  and  a  hundred  vessels  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
intercourse  between  herself  and  her  sister  empires  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  con- 
stant stream  of  emigration,  made  up  from  the  very  best  blood  of  the  eastern 
states,  is  pouring  its  thousands  into  the  new  and  golden  kingdom  of  the  West. 
In  such  a  stato  of  things  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  country  acquire  a 
new  and  important  interest — an  interest  which  we  shall  proceed  to  satisfy  as> 
briefly  as  tlie  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,  yet,  necessarily,  at  some  little 
length. 

The  district  of  country  known,  geographically,  as  Upper  California,  is  bound- 
ed (according  to  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bryant,  entitled,  "  What  I 
Saw  in  Calilbrnia,")  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  the  forty-second  degree  of  nor*!i 
latitude  b  ling  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  territories  ;  on  the  east  by  ,he 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
rano:e ;  on  tlio  south  by  Sonora  and  Old  or  Lower  California,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Pacilic  Oci'an.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and 
from  cast  to  west  from  600  to  800  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  400,000  square 
miles.  A  sinnll  poriion  only  of  this  extensive  territory  is  fertile  or  inhabitable 
by  civilizoil  inaa,  aivi  this  portion  consists  chiefly  in  the  strip  of  country  along 
the  Pacilic  Ooiuii,  ah  'Ut  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  to  150  in  breadth, 
bounded  on  tii )  oast  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific. 
In  8ppakiii;r  of  Uj  por  California,  this  strip  of  country  is  what  is  general!/  refer- 
red to. 

The  lur^.'P-'t  river  of  Upper  California  is  the  Colorado  or  Red,  which  hr's  a 
course  of  about  1000  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  latitude 
about  3-2°  north.  But  little  is  known  of  the  region  through  which  this  stream 
flows.  The  report  of  trappers,  however,  is,  that  the  river  is  camned  between 
high  mountains  and  precipices  a  large  portion  of  its  course,  and  that  its  banks 
and  the  country  generally  through  which  it  flows  are  arid,  sandy  and  barren. 
Green  and  Grand  rivers  are  its  pi'incipal  upper  tributaries,  both  of  whicli  vise 
in  the  Rocky  Moiinlains  and  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
Gila  is  its  lowest  and  largest  branch,  emptying  into  the  Colorado,  just  above  its 
mouth.  Si)vi  ir  aii^i  Virgin  rivors  arc  also  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Mary's 
river  rises  near  la;iiii  la  \1°  north,  and  has  a  course  of  about  400  miles,  v/hen 
its  waters  sink  info  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  river  is  not  laid  down  on  any 
map.  The  vSacranv.'iito  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  have  each  a  course  of  from 
300  to  400  mile."i,  the  first  flowing  from  the  north  and  the  last  from  the  .south, 
and  both  (Muptying  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  at  the  same  point.  They 
water  the  la  jje  and  fertile  valley  lying  between  the  Sierra  Nerada  and  tbo 
coast  range  of  mountains. 
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There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Saii  Joaquin  is 
connected  with  Tulo  lake,  or  lake  Buena  Vista,  a  sheet  of  \.'ater  about  eighty 
jniles  in  lenijth  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  A  lake,  not  laid  down  in  any  ninp^and 
known  as  the  Lagitna  among  the  Californians,  is  situated  about  sixty  miles 
aorth  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  between  forty  and  sixty  miles  in 
length.  The  valloys  in  its  vicinity  are  highly  fertile,  and  romantically  beauti- 
ful. In  the  vicinity  of  this  lake  there  is  a  mountain  of  pure  sulphur.  There 
PT  also  soda  springs  and  a  great  variety  of  other  mineral  waters  and  minerals. 

The  principal  mountains  west  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  (the 
Ro.,ky  Mountains)  are  the  Bear  River,  Wahsatch,  Utah,  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  '^lo  Coast  range.  The  Wahsatch  mountain.,  form  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
"great  interior  basin."  There  are  numerous  ranges  in  this  desert  basin,  all 
of  which  run  north  and  south,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  spacious 
and  barren  valleys  and  plains.  The  Sierra  Nevada  range  is  of  greater  elevation 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  summits  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow.  This  and  the  Coast  range  run  nearly  parallel  wiih 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  The  first  is  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the  Pacific, 
and  the  last  fi-om  40  to  60  miles.  The  valley  between  them  is  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  California. 

Upper  California  was  discovered  in  1548,  by  Cabrillo,  a  Spanish  navigator. 
In  1678,  the  northern  portion  of  it  was  visited  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
called  it  New  Albion.  It  wan  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1768,  and 
formed  a  province  of  Mexico  until  after  the  revolution  in  that  country.  There 
have  been  numerous  revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  California  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  United  States,  in 
1846,  Mexican  authority  has  generally  been  exercised  over  it. 

The  following  description  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Upper  Call 
fornia  in  1822,  is  extracted  and  translated  from  a  Spanish  writer  of  that  date : 

"  Government. — Upper  California,  on  account  of  its  small  population  not 
being  able  to  become  a  state  of  the  great  Mexican  republic,  takes  the  character 
of  territory,  the  government  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  a  commandant- 
general,  who  takes  the  charge  of  a  superior  political  chief,  whose  attributes 
depend  entirely  upon  the  president  of  the  republic  and  the  general  congress. 
But  to  amplify  the  legislation  of  its  centre,  it  has  a  deputation  made  up  of  seven 
vocals,  the  half  of  these  individuals  being  removed  every  two  years.  The  supe- 
rior political  chief  presides  at  their  sessions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
are  di  /ided  amongst  the  presidios,  missions  and  towns. 

"  Presidios. — The  necbssity  of  protecting  the  apostolic  predication  was  the 
obligatory  reason  for  forming  the  presidios,  which  were  established  according 
to  circumstances.  That  of  San  Diego  was  the  first ;  Santa  Barbara,  Monterey, 
and  San  Francisco,  were  built  afterwards.  The  form  of  all  of  them  is  nearlv 
the  same,  and  this  is  a  square,  containing  about  two  hundred  yards  in  eaci 
front,  formed  of  a  weak  wall  mado  of  mud-bricks.  Its  height  may  be  four 
yards  in  the  interior  of  the  square,  and  built  on  to  the  same  wall.  In  its  entire 
circumference  are  a  chapel,  storehouses,  and  houses  for  the  commandant; 
officers  and  troops  having  at  the  entrance  of  the  presidio  quarters  for  a  corps  de 
garde. 

"  At  the  distance  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two  miles  from  the  presidio,  and  near 
to  the  anchoring  ground,  is  a  fort  which  has  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  small 
calibre.  The  situation  of  most  of  them  is  very  advantageous  for  the  defence 
of  the  port,  though  the  form  of  the  walls,  esplanades,  and  other  imperfections, 
which  may  be  seen,  make  them  very  insignif  cant. 

"  The  battalion  of  each  presidio  is  matft  up  of  eighty  or  more  horse-soldiers, 
called  aiera ;  besides  these,  it  has  a  number  of  auxiliary  troops  and  a  detach- 
ment  of  artillery.  The  cominandant  of  each  presidio  is  the  captain  of  ii>.  re- 
spective company,  and  besides  the  intervention,  military  and  political,  he  has 
cnarge  of  all  things  relating  to  the  marine  department. 

"  Missions. — The  missions  contained  in  the  territory  are  twentv-ore     They 
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were  built  at  diiTorent  epoch;* :  that  of  San  Diego,  being  the  first,  was  built  in 
1769  ',  its  distniice  from  the  presidio  of  the  same  name  ia  two  leagues.  The 
rest  were  built  successively  according  to  circumstances  and  necessity.  The 
last  one  was  founded  in  the  year  1822,  under  the  name  of  San  Francisco  Do- 
lores, and  is  the  most  northern  of  all. 

"  The  edirtcea  in  some  of  those  missions  are  more  extensive  than  in  other), 
but  in  form  they  are  all  nearly  equal.  They  are  all  fabricated  of  mud-bricks,  and 
the  divisions  are  according  to  necessity.  In  all  of  them  may  be  found  commo- 
dious habitations  for  the  ministers,  storehouses  to  keep  their  goods  in,  propor- 
tional granaries,  offices  for  soap-makers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and  large  par- 
terres, and  horse  and  cattle  pens,  independent  apartments  for  Indian  youths  of 
each  sex,  and  all  such  offices  as  were  necessary  at  the  time  of  its  institution. 
Contiguous  to  and  communicating  with  tho  former,  is  a  church,  forming  a  part 
jf  ilio  edifices  of  each  mission ;  they  are  all  very  proportionable  and  are  adorned 
.villi  profusion. 

"  The  Indians  reside  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  above-men- 
tioned edifice.  This  place  is  called  the  ranchcria.  Most  of  tho  missions  are 
uuide  up  of  very  reduced  quarters,  built  with  imid-bricks,  forming  streets, 
while  in  others  tho  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  follow  their  primitive  customs  ; 
thoir  Iwollings  being  a  sort  of  huts,  in  a  conical  siiape,  which,  at  tho  most,  do 
not  exceed  four  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  top  of  the  cone  may  be  elevated 
three  yards.  They  are  built  of  rough  slicks,  covered  with  bulrushes  or  grass, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely  protect  the  inhabitanta  from  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather. 

"  Opposite  the  ranclierias,  and  near  to  the  mission,  is  to  be  found  a  small 
garrison,  with  proportionate  rooms,  for  a  corporal  and  five  soldiers  with  their 
fiimilies.  This  small  garrison  is  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
latiians  from  taking  elFect,  there  having  been  some  examples  made,  which 
causes  the  Indians  to  respsct  this  small  force.  One  of  these  pickets  in  a  mis- 
sion has  a  double  object ;  besides  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection,  they  run 
post  with  a  monthly  correspondence,  or  with  any  extraordinaries  that  may  be 
necessary  for  governmanl. 

"  All  the  missions  in  this  California  are  under  the  charge  of  religious  men  of 
lli,>  order  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  present  time  their  number  is  twenty-seven, 
most  of  them  of  an  advanced  age.  Each  mission  has  one  of  these  fathers  for  its 
administrator,  and  he  holds  absolute  authority.  The  tilling  of  the  ground,  the 
gatiiering  of  the  harvest,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  weaving,  and  every  thin^';; 
ilmt  concerns  the  mission,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  fathers,  wiihout  any 
other  person  interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  so  that  if  any  one  mission  has  the 
good  fortune  to  be  superintended  by  an  industrious  and  discreet  padre,  the 
Indians  disfrute  in  abundance  all  the  real  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  tla  same  time 
tha  nakedness  and  misery  of  any  one  mission,  are  a  palpable  proof  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  its  director.  The  missions  extend  their  possession  from  one  extremity 
nf  the  territory  to  the  other,  and  have  made  the  limits  of  one  mission  from  those 
of  a:\other.  Though  they  do  not  require  all  this  land  for  their  agriculture  and 
tha  h.iintenance  of  their  stock,  they  have  appropriated  the  whole ;  always 
strongly  opposing  any  individual  who  may  wish  to  settle  himself  or  his  family 
on  any  piece  of  land  between  them.  Amongst  all  the  missions  there  are  from 
ivvunty-oue  to  twenty-two  thousand  Catholic  Indians  ;  but  each  mission  has  not 
an  equal  or  a  proportionate  part  in  its  congregation.  Some  have  three  or  four 
thousand,  whiisl  others  have  scai^ely  four  hundred  ;  and  at  'liis  difference  may 
be  computed  the  riches  of  the  musions  in  proportion.  Besides  the  number  of 
Indians  already  spoken  of,  each  mission  has  a  considerable  number  of  gentiles, 
who  live  chiefly  on  farms  annexed  to  the  missions.  Tho  number  of  these  is 
undetermined. 

"  The  Indians  are  naturally  filthy  and  careless,  and  their  understiAriding  is 
very  limited.  In  the  small  arts  they  are  not  deficient  in  ideas  of  imitation,  but 
they  never  will  be  inventors.    Their  true  character  is  that  of  being  revengeful 
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aiK*  timid,  consequently  they  are  very  much  addicted  to  treachery.  They  have 
no  knowledge  of  benetits  received,  and  ingratitude  ia  common  amongat  them. 
The  educp.tion  they  receive  in  their  infancy  ia  not  the  proper  one  to  develop 
their  reason,  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not  b'-lievr-  thom  c;<pablo  of  any  good  impres- 
sion. All  these  Indiana,  whether  from  <!ie  continual  use  of  the  aweai-house,  or 
fr  m  their  filthinesa,  or  the  little  vcMlnaticn  m  liieii  'libitauuiis,  are  weak  and 
un<  igorous ;  spasma  and  rheumaticti,  lo  wl.cii  tliey  ire  so  iriich  subject,  uro 
the  ( onaequences  of  their  customa.  I'iit  \v.'ii  most  injures  ih'-ra,  and  prevcntu 
propagation,  is  the  venereal  'lisease,  w  hicli  rn^si  of  them  1  .si .  very  atrongly; 
cleavly  proving  that  Dieir  hif  nora  are  ii'.ilogo!',.  :o  r..'.  .vin:.  \h  '  impressions  of 
this  contagion.  Froirr  this  tcason  may  bo  doduceJ  the  f-u  ■?  i  oua  differences 
between  the  birt'ia  and  denlh-i  which,  \  ilhout  doubt,  is  one-tenth  per  year  in 
favor  vi'  i\\e  latter;  U'U  the  mi.s;i<'naries  do  all  in  thoir  power  to  prevent  this, 
with  respect  to  the  c'vcchumeiis  situated  near  them. 

"Tlie  general  production  of  the  misaicn.s  are,  the  breed  of  tlio  larger  class  of 
cattle,  and  sheep,  horsoa,  whrat,  i/iaive  or  Indian  corn,  euns,  ^eaa,  and  other 
vegetables",  though  th.i  productiovn  oi'  the  mis.^ions  situ;!t(!d  more  to  the  south- 
ward are  more  extensive,  these  produciiijr  flin  g>app  und  oiivo  in  abundance. 
Of  all  these  articles  of  prod';  •lio  i,  the  moil  luct  f  is  ('it-  largo  cattle;  their 
hides  an.'!  tallow  affording  an  ;>ctivi'  coniincrro  with  foreign  \L.ssels  on  this  coast 
Thi*<  being  the  only  muans  tii  >  iiiluibitants,  missionarie--,  or  private  individuals 
havi:  of  supplying  their  actual  necessities,  for  this  reason  tliey  give  this  branch 
all  the  impulse  they  possibly  can,  and  on  it  generally  place  all  their  attention. 

"  It  is  now  si::  years  since  they  began  to  gather  in  hides  and  tallow  for  com- 
merce. Formerly  they  merely  took  care  of  as  many  or  as  much  as  thoy 
required  for  their  own  private  use,  and  the  rest  was  thrown  away  as  useless ; 
but  at  this  time,  the  actual  number  of  hides  sold  annually  on  board  of  fonign 
vessels  amount  to  thirty  or  foriy  thousand,  and  about  the  same  amount  of 
arrobas  (twenty-five  pounds)  of  til  low  ;  and  in  pursuing  their  present  muthod, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  in  three  or  fu\ir  years  the  amount  of  the  exportation  of 
each  of  these  articles  will  be  doubiiid.  Flax,  linen,  wine,  olive  oil,  grain,  and 
other  agricultural  productions,  would  ho  very  extensive  if  ihere  were  stimulants 
to  excite  industry;  but  this  not  being  the  case,  there  is  just  grain  enough  sown 
and  reaped  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  territory. 

"  The  towns  contained  in  this  district  are  three ;  the  most  populous  being 
that  of  Angeles,  which  has  about  twelve  hundred  souls,  that  of  St.  Joseph's  of 
Guadaloupe  may  contain  six  hundred,  and  the  village  of  Branciforte  two 
hundred  ;  they  are  all  formed  imperfectly  and  without  order,  each  person  having 
bul't  h's  own  house  on  the  spot  he  thought  most  convenient  for  himself.  The 
first  of  these  pueblos  is  governed  by  its  corresponding  body  of  magistrates, 
composed  of  an  alcalde  or  judge,  four  regidores  or  municipal  officers,  a  syndic 
and  secretary ;  the  second,  of  an  alcalde,  two  regidores,  a  syndic  and  secretary ; 
and  the  third,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  population,  is  subjec;  to  the 
commandancia  of  Monterey. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  white,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Indians  are  vulgarly  called  people  of  reason.  The  nunioer  of  these  contained  in 
the  territory  may  be  nearly  five  thousand.  These  lauiilies  are  divided  amongst 
the  pueblos  and  presidios.  They  are  nearly  all  the  descendants  of  a  snnJl 
number  of  individuals  who  came  from  the  Mexican  country,  some  as  settlers, 
others  in  the  service  of  the  army,  and  accompanied  by  their  wives.  In  the 
limited  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  years  the  present  generation  h:ia  been 
formed. 

"  The  whites  are  in  general  robust,  healthy,  and  well  made.  Some  of  tlirm 
we  occupied  in  breeding  and  rul''  \g  cat'le,  and  cultivating  small  quantities  of 
wheat  and  beans  ;  but  for  wa'it  o/  •  ufficient  land,  for  which  they  cannot  obtain 
a  rightful  ownership,  ilieir  labors  an.  very  limited.  Others  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  service  of  arms.  A  i  tlr  crcsitlial  companits  are  composed  of  the  natives 
of  the  country ;  but  the  i.'ost  of  tiicni  aro  entirely  indolent,  it  being  very  rare  for 
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any  individual  to  strive  to  augment  iiis  fortune.  Dancing,  horac-riding,  and 
gambling,  occupy  all  thoir  time.  The  arts  arc  entirely  unknown,  and  I  am 
doubtful  if  there  is  one  individual  who  exercises  any  trade;  very  few  who  un- 
derstand the  tirnt  rudiments  of  letters,  and  iho  otncr  sciences  are  unknown 
amongst  them. 

"  The  fecundity  of  the  pfopie  of  reason  is  extreme.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
married  couple  with  leas  than  five  or  six  children,  while  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Very  few  of  them  die  in  their  youth,  and  in  reaching 
the  age  of  puberty  are  sure  to  see  their  grand-children.  The  age  of  eighty  ana 
one  hundred  has  always  been  common  in  this  climate ;  most  infirmities  are 
unknown  here  ;  and  tlio  freshness  and  robustness  of  the  people  show  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  climate ;  the  women  in  particular,  have  always  the 
roses  stamped  on  their  cheeks.  This  beautiful  species  is  without  doubt  the 
most  active  and  laborious,  all  their  vigilance  in  duties  of  the  house,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  children,  and  attention  to  their  husbands,  dedicating  alt  their 
leisure  moments  ti  some  kind  of  occupation  that  may  bo  useful  towards  their 
maintenance.  Their  clothing  is  always  clean  and  decent,  nakedness  being 
entirely  unknown  in  either  sex. 

"i*or/.s'  and  Commerce, — There  arc  four  ports,  principal  bays,  in  this  territory, 
which  take  the  names  of  the  corresponding  presidios.  The  best  guarded  is  that 
of  San  Diejo.  That  of  San  Francisco  has  many  advantages.  Santa  Barbara 
is  but  middling  in  the  best  pdrt  of  the  season  ;  at  other  times  always  bad.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  places,  vessels  sometimes  anchor  at  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  El  Refugio,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Juan,  that  they  may  obtain 
the  productions  of  the  missions  nearest  lho.se  last-mentior.ed  places ;  but  from 
an  order  sent  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  circulated  by  the  commandante-general, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  no  foreign  vesst*-!  is  permitted  to  anchor  at  any 
of  those  places,  Monterey  only  excepted,  notwithstanding  the  commandante- 
general  has  allowed  the  tirst  throe  principal  porta  to  remain  open  provisionally. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  end  to  all  commerce  with  Cali- 
fornia." 

This  account  possesses  peculiar  value  at  the  present  time,  when  the  incur- 
sion of  tin;  money-hunting  Goths  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  working  such 
rapid  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  face  and  character  of  the  whole  country. 
We  must  now  glance  very  rapidly  at  the  political  events  which  led  to  the  pos- 
session of  California  by  the  United  States  and  her  admission  as  a  state  of  the 
Union.  \Vu  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  only 
deal  with  the  utfairs  of  California  itself.  We  again  copy  and  condense  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bryant : 

"  The  population  of  California  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  estimated  at  about 
10,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Two  thousand  of  these  were  supposed  to  be 
foreigners,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  latter  class  had  been  rapidly 
incn-asing  for  several  years  ;  and  it  became  apparent  to  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Californians,  that  this  population,  if  suflTered  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  change  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
A  natural  jealousy  prompted  a  course  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, founded  upon  apprehensions  such  as  has  been  stated,  which  resulted  in 
precipitating  the  event  they  were  intended  to  guard  against. 

"In  1845  a  revolutionary  movement,  headed  by  Don  Jose  Castro,  Alvarado, 
Pio  Pico,  and  others,  in  which  the  foreigners  participated,  resulted  in  deposing 
Gen.  Micheltorena,  governor  of  California  under  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  After  the  deposition  of  Micheltorena,  the  gubernatorial 
office  was  assumed  by  Pico.  Gen.  Castro,  at  the  same  time,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  military.  Gen.  Castro,  soon  after  he  came  into  power,  adopted  a 
policy  towards  the  foreigners  highly  offensive.  Among  his  acts  was  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  Americans  to  leave  the  country. 

'•  About  the  first  of  June,  1846,  an  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Castro  to  Lieut 
Francisco  de  Arce,  commandant  of  the  garrison  at  Sonoma,  to  remove  a  num- 
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ber  of  horses,  the  property  of  the  government,  from  the  Mission  of  San  Rafael, 
to  his  headquarters,  then  at  Santa  Clara.  This  officer  was  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  fourteen  men.  In  the  execution  of  the  order,  he  was  compelled  to 
cross  the  Sacramento  river  at  Now  Helvetia,  the  nearest  point  at  which  the 
horses  could  swim  the  stream.  While  travcllin|r  in  that  direction  he  wa>4  seen 
by  an  Indian,  who  reported  to  the  American  spttiers  on  the  Sacrnnionto  that  lie 
had  seen  two  or  three  hundred  armed  mon  advancinfj  up  the  Sacrnmenio  valley. 
At  this  time  Cnptnin  Fremont,  with  his  exploriiior  party,  was  encampod  at '  the 
flu/<c8,'n(ar  iho  confluence  of  the  Rio  do  las  PI  uinus  and  the  Sac  ranuuito,  and  about 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  obove  Sutli'r's  Foil.  Tiiis  officer  had  previously  Imd 
some  difficulties  with  Gon.  Castro,  and  tho  iiilcrence  from  the  information  giviin 
by  the  Indian  was,  that  Castro,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  was  marchintr 
to  attack  ('aptain  Frotriont,  Tho  alarm  was  spread  throughout  the  valley  with 
as  much  celerity  as  tho  swiftest  horscis  could  convey  it,  and  moat  of  tho  settlers 
joined  Captain  Fremont  at  his  camp,  to  assist  in  his  defence  against  tho  sun- 
posed  mecfitated  attack  of  Castro.  They  were  met  here,  however,  by  a  person 
(Mr.  Kniffht)  who  stated  that  ho  had  seen  the  party  of  Californians  in  chanre 
of  the  horses,  and  conversed  with  the  otiicor  commanding  if.  Mr.  Kniirht 
stated  that  the  officer  told  him  that  (ien.  Castro  had  sent  lor  tho  horses  for  tho 
purpose  of  mounting  a  battalion  of  200  men,  with  which  ho  dcsigno<i  to 
march  against  die  Americans  settled  in  tho  Sacramento  valley,  and  to  P.xpi;) 
them  from  the  country.  This  being  accomplishrti,  ho  iiitonded  to  fortify  the 
Bear  River  Pass  in  tho  California  nioiiiituins,  and  prevent  tho  ingress  of  the 
emigrants  from  the  Uwited  States  to  California.  TJio  recent  proclamations  of 
Castro  gave  strong  probability  to  this  report,  and  the  American  settlers  deter- 
mined at  once  to  take  measures  for  their  own  protection. 

"  After  some  consultation,  it  was  resolved  that  a  force  of  sufficient  strength 
for  the  purpose  should  pursue  the  Californians,  and  capture  the  horses.  This 
measure  would  weaken  Castro,  and  for  the  present  frustrate  his  supposed 
designs.  Twelve  men  immediately  volunteered  for  the  expedition,  and  Mr. 
Merritt,  being  the  eldest  of  tiio  party,  was  chosen  capluin.  At  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  tliey  surprised  the  party  of  Californians  under  tho 
command  of  Lieut,  de  Arce,  who,  without  resistance,  gave  up  liieir  arms  and 
ihe  government  horses.  An  individual  travelling  wi-:h  his  party  claimid  six 
horses  as  belonging  to  himself,  which  he  was  allowed  to  take  and  depart  with, 
the  leader  of  the  Americans  declaring  that  they  would  not  siezo  upon  or  dis- 
turb private  property. 

"  The  Californians,  after  they  had  delivered  their  arms  and  horses,  wore  dis- 
missed with  a  horse  ibr  each  to  ride,  aid  a  message  to  Gen.  Castro  that  if  he 
wished  his  horses  again  he  must  come  and  get  them.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  American  foreigners  wo"j  now  fairly  commenced,  and 
it  became  necessary,  in  self-defence,  for  them  to  prosecute  what  they  had  begun 
with  vigor.  The  party  being  increased  to  thirty-three  mon,  still  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Merritt,  marched  directly  to  Sonoma,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  June  captured  and  took  possession  of  that  town  and  military  post. 
They  made  prisoners  hero  of  Gen.  Guadaloupe,  M.  Vallejo,  Lieut.-Col.  Prudon, 
and  Capt.  Don  Salvador  Vallejo. 

"  Sonoma  was  taken  without  a  struggle,  in  which  place  were  nine  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  about  two  hundred  stand  of  small  arms.  There  was  also  a  large 
amount  of  private  property  and  considerable  money.  A  single  man  cried  out, 
'  Let  us  divide  the  spoils,'  but  a  unanimous  indignant  frown  made  him  shrink 
from  the  presence  of  honest  men  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  no  man  dared  to 
hint  any  thing  like  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  private  house  or  private  property. 
So  far  did  they  carry  this  principle,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  take  the  beef 
which  was  orfered  by  the  prisoners.  Gen.  Vall6jo  sent  for  liis  cahallada  &nd 
offered  them  fresh  horses,  which  were  accepted,  but  with  the  determination  of 
remunerating  him  as  soon  as  the  new  government  should  be  established.  The 
party  was  composed  mostly  of  hunten-,  .  h.1  such  men  as  r  lid  leave  home  at 
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tlia  shortest  notice.  Thoy  had  not  time  to  dress,  oven  if  thoy  ImJ  liad  fine 
clothes,  80  that  most  of  thorn  wore  dressed  in  leatlier  iinnting-sliirtj*.  Tailing 
the  whole  party  together,  i.hey  were  about  as  roiigli-Iooking  a  sot  of  men  a»  . 
could  be  imagined.  It  is  not  to  be  won  lired  at  limt  one  sliould  fiM^l  some 
dread  of  falling  into  their  hands,  but  tho  i  risonors,  instead  of  being  dragged 
away  with  rough  hands  and  haruli  treatment,  md  with  nothing  but  tlio  Itindest 
of  treatment  and  thp  most  polilo  atteution.j  Irom  the  whole  party  ;  and  in  fact, 
before  five  hours'  ride  from  their  homes  thoy  seoniod  to  feel  all  conlidnnce,  and 
conversed  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  establishinont  of  a  hotter  government, 
givin"  their  opinions  and  their  plans  without  any  apparent  restraint. 

"  None  but  those  who  >,  messed  the  moderation  and  discreet  deportment  of 
the  little  garrison  left  at  Sonoma,  can  do  them  justice  ;  for  there  has  been  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  where  men  without  law,  without  officers, 
without  the  scratch  of  a  pen,  as  to  the  object  had  in  view,  have  acted  with  that 
degree  of  moderation  and  strict  observance  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  property 
as  was  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  Tiieir  children,  in  generations  yet  to  come, 
will  look  back  with  pleasure  upon  the  commeiicemont  of  a  revolution  carried 
on  by  their  fathers,  upon  principles  high  and  holy  as  the  laws  of  eternal  jub- 
ticc. 

"  A  small  garrison  was  left  at  Sonoma,  consisting  of  about  eighteen  men, 
under  command  of  Willin.u  B,  Ido,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was 
increased  to  about  fortj .  On  the  18th  of  .Tune,  Mr.  Ide,  by  the  consent  of  the 
garrison,  published  t  proclamation  setting  forth  the  objects  for  which  the  party 
Had  gathered,  and  the  principles  which  would  be  adhered  to  in  tlie  event  of  their 
success. 

"  About  the  same  time,  two  young  men,  Mr.  T.  Cowie  anu  Mr.  Fowler,  who 
lived  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Sonoma,  starttd  to  go  to  the  Bodega.  On  their  way 
they  were  discovered  by  a  small  party  of  Californians,  under  the  command  of 
one  Padilla,  and  Utken  prisoners.  They  were  kept  as  prisoners  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  tied  to  trees  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

"  These  cold-blooded,  savage  murders  were  soon  put  to  an  end  by  the  garri- 
son at  Sonoma.  Hav  ig  heard  nothing  of  the  irrival  of  Cowie  and  Fowler  at 
thiiir  place  of  destina,.on,  it  was  suspected  that  they  Ii;nl  l)i^cn  takon  and  proba- 
bly killed ;  and  hearing  that  three  others  were  prisoners  in  Padilla's  camp, 
Ciipuiin  Ford  headed  a  party  of  tweniy-Lwo  men,  officers  .ncluded,  and  took  the 
road  for  the  enemy's  cmnp,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  Captain  Joaquin  do 
la  Torre,  with  seventy  men,  and  after  travelling  all  night,  came  up  with  the 
enemy  twelve  mile:-,  from  San  Rafael,  where  they  had  stopped  to  breakfast. 

"The  enemy  occupied  a  position  at  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  plains,  about 
sixty  yards  from  a  small  grove  of  brushwood.  Captain  Ford,  having  several 
prisoners,  left  four  men  to  gun.-!  tliem,  and  with  the  remainder  advanced  upon 
the  enemy.  Reaching  the  brushwood,  he  directed  his  party  to  tie  their  horses, 
and  take  such  position  as  would  cut  off  the  Californians,  but  by  no  means  to 
fire  until  they  could  kill  their  man  ;  which  order  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  out 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five -shots  fired  by  the  Americans,  eleven  took  effect. 
Eipfht  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  two  wounded,  and  one  horse  shot  through  the 
neck.  One  party  of  the  Californians,  led  by  a  sergeant,  charged  up  handsomely, 
but  the  deadly  fire  of  Ford's  riflemen  forced  them  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  the 
sergeant  and  several  of  his  men.  The  fall  of  the  sergeant  seemed  to  be  the 
signal  for  retreat.  The  whole  party  retired  to  a  high  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Ford  and  his  gallant  followers  waited  a  short  time,  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  showed  no  disposition  to  return  to  the  fight,  released  the  prison- 
ers who  had  been  taken  by  them,  and  then  went  to  a  corral,  where  they  found 
a  largo  caballada  of  horses,  and  exchanged  their  tired  horses  for  fresh  ones. 
They  then  returned  to  Sonoma.  The  Californians,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
susUiin  the  reputation  they  had  previously  gained.  They  were  eighty-six 
Btropg,  wliile  Captain  Ford  had  Lut  eighteen  men  engaged. 

"  Captain  Fremont  having  heard  that  Don  Jose  Castro  was  crossing  the  bay 
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with  aOO  men,  mnrchAcI  and  jolnml  Jim  gnrrimm  nt  Hi»rinirin,  n-'  ilio  aftth  of  June. 
Several  (layH  were  H\h>nl  in  adlvo  piirniill  •»('  llii«  purly  utidfr  (jiptuin  Do  |a 
Torre,  but  thny  Hiicrofsdrul  iti  (•.riWNlin(  llui  Iwy  licdirii  tli"y  I'ould  ho  ovfrtakpii, 
With  thn  rotroat  nf  l)n  In  Torn*,  hikIdiI  nil  o|i|H)Nlll(in  on  ilin  north  xldo  of  tho 
bay  «'f  San  FranciHco. 

"  O  (  the  17th  of  Junn,  nfinr  thn  rncnlpl  nf  llm  imwn  (»f  llio  Inking  of  Honomu, 
Don  Joh6  Castro  iM~iiod  two  proidninitlloiN,  oiitntddrKMHi'ii  to  the  old  citlzoiis,  ufij 
tho  othor  tn  tho  now  citi/.niH  nnd  fori'luniTN, 

"  Captain  Fremont,  with  about  170  riiiiri,  iil'icr  llin  rolniil  of  Do  la  Torro, 
returned,  via  Sonoma,  lo  thn  nioiilli  of  llm  Illn  dn  Itn  AinMriciino'i,  near  Sultir'u 
Fort,  for  tho  purpono  of  croHHln|(  U\h  liorMim  nnd  \mun"Hi^  M  iliiit  noiiit,  nnd  then 
marchiiifi  to  Sunti"  (^lara,  iinditrnliMMJ  lo  lio  iIik  li<'(iili|ii(irlfr-t  (d'  (icn'ral  (Jiistro. 

"A  snmll  party  of  ton  innn,  conitnikhd<«d  by  II,  Mi'.;>j>ii',  wiw  ord<!rt'd  to  cross 
tb"  bay  of  San  tivnc,  'o  to  the  town  of  Miin  I'ViiiK-iHio,  nnd,  if  nriuiiiuhln,  to 
make  prisoner  the  Uiiniiln  of  tint  I'orl,  Mr,  II,  'I'.  Hldli'y.  TIiih  survico  was 
performed,  and  Mr.  Ilidley  wim  convnyi'd  In   Nnw   ll<'iv(tiii,  wlioro  tho  oiiicr 

Srisonera  were  confined.     Tim  piirly  rim(thi*d  Nnw  lli'lvctiii  on  the  eijrluh  of 
uly. 

"  Commod9ro  Slottt  arrived  nt  Monlnrcy  In  tlin  lfiiil''ii  Mluti'.i  Frifjaio  Savun- 
nah  on  tho  Hocond  of  .Tiiiy.  lin  hiid  liMitrd  of  tlin  flrnt  diniriillicH  hciwiiMi  t)io 
Mexican  and  tho  Unitod  HuiIuh  fnrv.m  on  lltn  IMn  (iriindo,  iit  i\lii/,iulan,  but  liad 
not  hoard  of  tho  doclaralioii  of  f'nn^rimH  llitit  war  I'xiNtoil.  On  tlin  wivi-nth  of 
July  he  dntcrminod  to  lioiKt  tho  Ainnrlf'iiii  lliiy;  at  Moiitomy,  wliicli  act  was  por- 
formcd  by  Captain  Morvino,  coininutullng  'J/)i)  inarliu'M  and  KratniMi.  After  tho 
raising  of  the  flag,  amidst  llio  cliiior>«  of  llii*  lrnop«  ami  forcijim  rn  pnsont,  a  snluio 


of  twenty-ono  gunH  wuh  find  by  ail  ihn  tihlim  In  llio  liarbor,  iwiil  a  proclunmtion 
was  read  and  posted  in  KngliHli  and  HpiinJMli, 

"  On  the  sixth  of  Jidy,  ('omiriodoro  Nlnnl  dUpalchcd  a  courior  lo  Commander 
Montgomery,  of  tho  sloop-of-war  I'orUinoiilli,  lylii|r  ut  San  Francisco,  noiiiyiiig 
him  of  his  mtonlion  to  hoist  llm  Aumrlciin  ''  ;  at  Monterey,  ""d  nifinirinjf  iiim, 
if  his  force  was  sufTicii'iit,  lo  do  llm  niiimm  mi  Mini  Franci^i  >  nnd  cl-owinre  in 
the  upper  portion  of  tho  lorrilory,  On  llin  inoniiiiK  ol  Om  l'\^r.,l\),  ' '  Mninaiidor 
Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  Movonty  Hiillnr«  mid  ninrinos,  liiiided  un  hoisted  the 
American  flag  in  tho  public.  s(|iinm,  tiiidur  n  miliiln  of  iwcnily-on  guns  from  ihe 
Portsmouth.  A  voluntoor  c.orpH  of  Aliini'luiin  forcij^imrs  wus  iinni "diateiy 
organized  for  the  defence  of  thn  place, 

"On  tho  tenth,  n  flnjf  dispaudrnd  by  Cotnnmndor  Montgomery  to  Sonoma 
was  received  and  raised  there  wllli  »«lioi(U  of  ^oitislactinn  from  llio  rovoluiioiiary 
gaviison.  The  United  Siaton  ihff  wmm  noon  aOcr  nnfnrlcd,  vvillionl  surious 
opposition,  at  e\ory  principal  nlnco  in  iIim  iiorllioni  part  of  (/aiifoinia. 

"On  the  eighth,  the  next  Juy  nfier  llirt  riiUInx  of  ihn  llnilod  States  fl.ig  at 
Monterey,  Purser  Fauntleroy,  of  tho  HiiVHiilinli,  wnN  ordnred  to  orfjaiiizc  a,  com- 
pany of  dragoons,  vol untocrs  from  tho  Nlil|m  nnd  cltlzoim  on  shore,  to  reconnoitre 
the  country  and  keep  tho  commnniciilloii  open  bniwOfii  Mon'.oroy  and  the  niurc 
northern  posts  in  possnssion  of  tim  AiiimHuiiih,  *  On  llm  sovontoonth,  this 
corps  marchef*  ♦o  the  Mission  of  Han  Jiiaii,  nbniit  tliirly  miles  oast  of  .Mont<>roy, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  at  llinl  idiico  llio  lliiltod  Slates  flag,  and  of  tukiiii; 
possession  of  guns  and  other  mniiilioim  ^nld  to  linvn  been  concealed  there. 

"  Captain  Fremont,  having  loft  hU  poNlllnii  on  tho  Sacrninenlo  on  tho  twelfth, 
had  reached  San  Juan  about  an  hour  biifnro  I'lircnr  Fniiiitlcroy,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  Mission  without  oppimlllnti,  'I'lioro  were  found  here  9  pieces 
of  cann  '■  '200  old  muskets,  ao  ki'gw  of  powder,  nnd  00,000  pounds  of  cannon 
shot.     Both  parliis  marched  ln*'>  Monlnrcy  llm  next  day, 

"  Th'j  fortification  of  Monterey  wnn  commenced  Immediately  after  the  raising 
of  the  United  States  flag.  On  the  twoiily-llilrd,  (/oin,  Slont  sailed  in  the  Le- 
vant for  the  United  States,  vlii  Pniinnin,  Icnving  (yom,  Stockton,  who  bad 
arrived  at  Monterey  in  the  <'ongron»*  on  llm  llfttioiilli,  In  command  of  the  Pacific. 
squadron.     Immediately  aftur,  tho  Cyutio,  Com.  Diipont,  with  Capt.  Fremont 
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ami  volimfoi?rH  on  hoard,  unilotl  for  Hnii  Dioi,"<,  nml  tlio  frij^mti  Congrpiw,  Com 
Stockton,  Miiilfd  for  San  I'ciiro,  iho  |i.>rt  of  !-')<  Angolci,  tlit«  tlicn  capita)  of 
Califoriiin.  Tfi)  frij^atn  Siiviiimuh  r.  iniiiii"!  at  Moiitoroy,  nicl  tho  .slrH)(>  I'orU- 
nioiitli  M  San  FrunciMiMi. 

'•  (i "n.  Ciistro  in  tln'  nmnn  time  had  form  d  a  junction  at  Sania  Ilnrltara  with 
(lov.  I'io  I'ico,  tiicir  joint  forn-s  nmuhrrinj;  almnt  nix  hiindri'd.  I'ruin  Santa 
Harbiira  tlu'y  marched  to  l,o«  Anrridis,  arrivinu-  at  that  idncc  early  in  Aii^just. 
('a|)l.  Frtiinont  with  tho  volnntcors  lamiod  at  ."<an  I)ii';,'o  ahmit  tiif  saino  linip. 
San  Dit'go  is  130  uiili's  somli  of  I.o-.  Anijflcs,  and  Com.  Si.Mkton  iandt-d  hin 
force  of  marines  and  sailors  from  th<'  Conjrrpss  at  Son  I'i'dm.  Com,  Stockton 
marchnd  iminodiat(dy  toward-*  l.os  Aii^;cl"s,  hauliiijj  his  ariillrry  with  oxnn. 
As  III'  aiiproachod  Iho  camp  of  iIm>  tMioiny  on  tijo  Mcvsn,  ihcy  tlpii  with  prccipilJi- 
tion,  and  wilhont  makiiiff  any  resistance.  Tlu!  Cornniodore  march' il  iiuo  tho 
city  of  Ant;. 'Is  and  took  possesnion  of  it  and  iIk^  piiMic  property  without  oppo- 
Hilion.  Ciipt.  Fremont,  owini;  to  tin-  ditrfulty  of  procnrin^r  liors>s,  did  not 
arrive  at  li(n  Anj^oles  until  several  days  alter  the  occnpation  of  tli  town  by 
Coin.  Sldckfon.     (Castro,  with  a  few  followers,  fled  to  Senora. 

"On  ih  ■  sevcnloenih  of  Auijust  Coin.  Stockton  issued  a  proclamation  doclar- 
inj;  (.'alilbniiii  in  tho  full  and  |)eiieeal)lo  possession  of  the  Uniti'd  States,  and 
aiiihorizin;,' and  requestini;  the  cIim  tioii  of  civil  otllcers  throughout  tin  )un- 
try." 

'J'his  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extraonliimry  and  important  conf|uoats 
in  the  iiistory  of  tho  world,  bring^'  ns  to  tho  l(j:h  of  August,  IMIU;  and  from 
thill  time  until  tho  discoviTy  of  tho  pold  nothiiifr  occurred  in  thi^  new  territory 
of  siillicieiil  imporlanco  to  occupy  a  place  in  our  already  crowded  pii;j'i's.  Wo, 
thcrofoie,  pass  at  onco  to  tho  subject  of  tho  climate  and  soil  and  th  ■  mineral 
wealth  of  California. 

No  climate  in  the  world  (says  JFr.  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Sisrhts  in 
tho  (iold  It'^fjions  and  SccnoH  by  the  Way,"')  can  bo  more  healthy,  and  as  a 
general  rub',  more  unplea.sant  than  that  of  the  coast.  Tho  winter,  when  the 
southeast  gales  p/cvail,  is  probably  the  least  disagreeable  season,  but  tlio  last 
winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  exception  lo  this  rule.  Tho  seasons  are 
irr 'triilar,  the  period  proper  of  rain  being  from  November  to  April  inclusive, 
bill  in  some  years  it  falls  very  idninlantly,  in  others  very  sparingly,  while  sov- 
eiiil  coiisecutivo  seasons  have  been  known  to  ellipse  with  scarcely  any  rain. 

•' Th- southern  part  of  Cppor  California,  between  the  I'acitic  and  tho  great 
vvesleriimost  chain  of  inoniiuiins,  is  very  hot  and  dry,  oxcpl  during  a  short  time 
in  winter.  Further  north  the  wet  season  increases  in  lcn<rtli,  and  about  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  the  rains  aro  almost  constant  from  Nttvoiubor  to  April,  the 
earth  b.'iiig  moistened  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  heavy  dews  and  foga. 
Snow  and  ice  arc  sometimes  seen  in  the  winter  on  tho  shores  of  the  bay,  but 
never  further  south,  except  on  tho  mouiitnin  tops.  The  whole  of  Colifornia  is, 
howovrr.  siibject  to  long  droughts."  Hravy  r  ins  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
two  years  without  any  is  not  unusual;  notwithstanding  which,  vegetation  does 
not  siilli:rto  tho  extent  that  might  he  inf.  rr^'rl,  because,  in  the  first  place,  many 
smidl  .streams  descend  from  the  mountain  rfiiige  i,  supplying  th?  means  of  both 
natural  and  artificial  irrigation;  and  n  xt,  ihiU  the  country  near  tho  coast  is 
favored  with  a  diurnal  land  and  sea  breeze,  and  from  tlie  compararively  low 
temperature  of  tho  sea,  the  latter  is  always  in  summer  accompanied  with  fogs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nigiit,  and  which  are  dissipated  by  the  morning's  sun, 
but  servo  to  moisten  the  pastures  and  nourish  a  somewhat  peculiar  vegetation, 
abounding  in  beautiful  flowers. 

Among  the  valleys  of  Upper  California  are  many  streams,  some  of  which  dis- 
charge largo  quantities  of  water  in  tlio  rainy  season ;  but  no  river  is  known  to 
flow  through  the  maritime  ridge  of  mountains  from  the  interior  to  the  Pacific, 
except  periiaps  ihi?  Sacramento,  falling  into  tho  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  though 
several  are  thus  represented  on  the  ma|)s.  The  valleys  thus  watered  afford 
abundant  pasturage  for  cattle,  with  which  they  are  covered;  California,  however, 
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containit  but  two  trarts  of  country  ro(>ablo  of  Miipportinif  Inrjjo  niimbcra  o(  in 
habitants,  wliicJi  nro  tliut  wi'hi  of  .Monnt  Krui  llcrtian'in,  alxxil  tho  31tli  (l(<((rn« 
of  latitude,  and  iliiit  Hurroundin^  llii^  Mn^  of  Sun  Franciitco  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  8i>  ...incntii;  and  cvtn  in  tiii.'ni',  irngalion  would  bo  indispcnKnbItt  to  inHiiro 
•uccoMH  ill  nyriculturc. 

Colifornitt  (coMcludi-H  .Mr.  Johiwon)  is  ndnptnd  bv  nnture  ratli<T  for  a  j(rii/,inK 
than  an  (i^riculiitriil  coiiniry,  yd  ihi^ro  in  no  doubt  that  an  cu|mbili(ies  in  \Ur> 
latter  roftpcct  will  herciifier  bo  f<  j  ond  fairly  dovolojKHl,  from  ncctmnity,  how- 
ever, and  not  from  rhoicc. 

Tho  ininfrid  wfnlth  of  tlie  country  is  now  nscorlninnd  boyonil  dispuio  to  bo 

f[rcater  limn  that  of  uny  known  piirt  of  tho  worM.  'I'ho  diNcovoricn  of  jjolj,  ho 
ur  iiM  ibi'y  hiivo  profrroMscd,  rovcul  «uj>plie.s  of  tlio  prcciouH  metal  incxIuuHiiblo 
for  many  yi-urs,  und  it  iit  boliuved  ihoy  aro  yet  only  iiiceptivo. 

Mino!*  of  naiivo  N.lver  aro  known  to  o.xi.<*i  in  iht:  mountains  of  tho  gold  region. 

Lead,  in  inuniiisc  miuntilieii  und  nutivo  purity,  is  found  in  tho  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  uf  tlio  mission  of  San  Luis  do  Obinpo.  Sulphur  abounds  in 
lariro  di'posiis  buck  of  Sonoma  on  tho  San  Pablo  Hay,  and  coal  has  boen  found 
in  liiniK^d  (juantiiii's  on  tho  northern  coast.  lis  existenco  has  long  been  roixiricd 
near  tho  Htraits  of  Karqiiinoz  ;  with  what  truth  we  are  unable  to  say,  though  wo 
are  disposed  to  doubt  it. 

But  ihi;  must  imporUmt,  if  not  thu  most  valuable,  of  tiio  mineral  |)ro(luctH  of 
tiiis  wonderful  country,  is  its  quicksilver.  Tho  localities  of  several  mines  of 
thia  metal  aro  already  known;  but  tho  richest  yet  discovered  is  tho  ono  culled 
Forbes's  mine,  about  sixty  miles  from  San  Jose.  Originally  discovered  and 
denounced  according  to  iho  Mexican  laws  then  in  force,  it  fell  under  tho  com- 
mercial management  of  Forbes  of  Topic,  who  also  ha.s  some  interest  in  it. 
Tho  original  owner  of  the  property  on  which  it  is  situated  endeavored  to  set 
aside  tho  validity  of  the  denouncement,  but  whether  on  tenable  grounds  or  other- 
wise we  know  not.  At  this  mine,  by  the  employment  of  a  small  number  of 
laborers  and  two  common  iron  kettles  for  smelting,  they  have  already  .sold 
quicksilver  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  and  have  now  some  two  hundred  tons 
of  ore  awaiting  the  smeltiiig  process.  Tho  cinnabar  is  said  to  yield  from  sixty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  average  product 
roaches  lilly  jier  cent.  Tho  effect  of  those  immo'  "■  !y  rich  deposits  of  quick- 
silver u|)on  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
estimated,  provided  they  are  kept  from  tho  clutches  of  the  great  mono|)olist3. 
Not  only  will  its  present  usefulness  in  the  arts  bo  indefinitely  extended  and  iu- 
creused  by  new  discoveries  of  science,  but  the  extensive  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  hitherto  unproductive,  will  now  uo  made 
available  by  its  application. 

The  folloN'ing  description  of  the  gold  regions  wo  copy  from  tho  admirable 
and  most  iiueresting  work  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  entitled  "  Three  Years  in 
California." 

"  Tho  gold  region,  which  contains  deposits  of  sufficient  richness  to  reward 
tho  labor  of  working  them,  is  strongly  defined  by  nature.  It  lies  along  the 
foot  hills  of  tho  Sierra  Nevada — a  mountain  range  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast — and  extends  on  these  hills  about  five  hundred  miles  north  and  south, 
by  thirty  or  forty  cast  and  west.  From  the  slopes  of  ihe  Sierra,  a  large  number 
of  streams  issue,  which  cut  their  channels  through  the.se  hills,  and  roll  with 
greater  or  less  volume  to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers.  The  Sacra- 
mento rises  in  tho  north,  and  flowing  south  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  empties 
itself  into  the  Suisun,  or  upper  bay  of  Sun  Francisco.  The  San  Joaquin  rises 
in  the  south,  and  flowing  north  two  hundred  mileu,  discharge?  itself  into  the 
same  bay.  The  source  of  the  San  Joaquin  is  a  narrow  lake  lying  still  further 
south,  and  extending  in  that  direction  about  eighty  miles. 

"The  streams  which  break  into  these  rivers  frini  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  from 
ten  to  thirty  miles  dislnnt  from  each  other.  They  commence  with  Feather 
river  on  the  north,  and  end  with  the  river  Roys  on  tho  south.     They  alt  have 
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nutnorouH  trihtitarii'H',  ore  rapid  nml  wiltl  on  iho  imxiniain  ittnpoN,  nntt  bemr./'i 
inuro  tranr|inl  niiil  taino  ui  (hey  dcboiicli  u[kiii  liin  pluin.  Still  tlitir  Norpontina 
watem,  tlaHliii));  up  niiioii^  ili>>  tri'tm  whirh  ol^ndnw  tlioir  chnnticU,  (fivn  a  pic> 
*urc!t(|iii^  It'nturu  to  tlio  liiridHcuiM),  and  roiinvc^  it  of  (liiu  inoiu)toiiy  wliicli  would 
otherwito  rati^'io  t)>o  <7''-  Hut  v<<ry  fow  of  iIioho  riv>>r^  liuvo  Hulticioiit  dnpth 
and  ri'ifulurily  to  rondnr  tlinm  nnvi^fuldc  Tln'ir  Miidd'ni  b-'inln,  lUlU,  and 
MJiallowt  would  pu/.7,li>  cviM)  (It)  liidiiiii  ciii.ae,  and  siriiiid  any  IxMit  ot  Hutliciont 
draft  to  warrant  tlif  a^'i'iicy  of  Nti'ani. 

"Tim  alhivinl  dt'|H)(*iin  of  gold  am  rontinod  miiirdy  to  llio  bunks  and  bars  of 
tlit<si>  mountain  streams,  and  tlit-  cliiinni'ls  nf  the  |;or).'t>4  wliicli  irilcrscct  tliein, 
and  llirougli  which  tbo  streams  arn  furred  when  swollen  by  llm  winter  rains. 
In  tbii  hills  and  tablo-liinds,  which  occupy  tlut  intt^rvuls  boLween  these  currents 
and  Jf"''*?'"''  ""  alluvial  de(K)sils  imvo  been  fuund.  Hero  and  there  a  few  do- 
tnchod  piecns  have  b  'un  discovered,  forming  an  cxcoption  to  soinu  fjenerul  law 
by  which  the  nnlaiuls  have  been  deprived  of  their  surface  treasures.  Thu  con- 
clusion at  wliicli  1  have  arrived,  after  days  ani  weeks  of  |>atii)nt  reseiiich,  nod  a 
thousand  inquiries  made  of  oihers,  is,  ilmi  tin;  alluvial  depdniis  of  irnld  in 
California  aro  mainly  conliiied  to  llio  banks  and  bars  of  her  streams,  atnl  tho 
ravinns  which  inlorsect  them.  The  only  material  e.xcepiion  to  this  ^reneral  law 
it  Ibiind  in  those  intervening  deposits,  from  which  tho  streams  havj  boon 
diverted  by  soino  local  cause,  or  some  convulsion  of  imluro.  Asii|(>  from  these, 
no  surface  gold  to  any  extent  has  been  found  on  the  table-lands  or  jiluins. 
Even  the  banks  of  the  aacrainento  and  San  Joaquin,  streichintr  a  distance  of 
live  hundred  miles  through  their  valleys,  have  not  yielded  an  ounce.  Tha 
mountain  streams,  long  before  thoy  discharge  themselves  into  these  rivers, 
deposit  their  precious  treasures.  They  contribute  their  waters,  but  not  their 
gold.  Like  cunning  misers,  they  have  stowed  this  away,  and  no  encliantinont 
can  make  them  whisper  of  its  whereabouts.  If  you  would  rtud  it,  yo.u  must 
hunt  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures." 

The  same  author  says  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  rocks  recently  discovered  : 

"  The  surface  gold  in  California  vvill  in  a  low  years  b.'  measurably  exhausted ; 
the  occasional  discovery  of  n3w  deposits  cannot  long  postpono  such  a  result; 
nor  will  it  be  delayed  for  any  great  niimbjr  of  years,  by  any  moro  scientific  and 
thorough  method  of  securing  the  treasure.  Calit'oruia  will  prove  no  exception 
in  these  respects  to  other  sections  of  tho  globe  where  surfuco  gold  has  been 
found.  Tho  great  question  is,  will  her  mountains  be  exhausted  with  hor 
atreatns  and  valleys?  Will  her  rock  gold  give  out  with  her  alluvial  deposits  ? 
Tho  gold-bearing  quartz  is  (he  .sheet-anchor  at  which  tho  whole  argosy  rides; 
if  this  parts,  your  golden  craft  goes  to  fragments. 

"  When  an  old  Sonoranian  told  mo  in  tho  mines  that  the  quartz  swelled  out 
tho  gold,  all  tho  young  savans  around  laughed  at  the  old  man's  stupidity  ;  and 
I  must  say  the  perspiration  \mn  of  tho  business  rather  staggered  my  credulity, 
which  has  some  compass,  where  there  are  no  laws  to  guide  one.  But  the  old 
digger  was  nearer  tho  truth  than  many  who  have  moro  felicitous  tortus  in  which 
to  express  their  theories.  Though  the  gold  may  not  ooze  from  tho  quartz  as 
water  drips  from  a  rock,  yet  it  is  there,  and  often  beads  from  the  surface  like  a 
tear  that  has  lost  its  way  among  the  dimples  of  a  lady's  choek.  In  other  in- 
stances it  shows  itself  only  in  Hno  veins;  and  in  others  still,  is  wholly  con- 
cealed from  tha  naked  eye,  and  even  eludes  the  optic'l  instrument ;  but  when 
reduced  to  powder  with  tho  quartz,  flies  to  the  embrace  of  quicksilver,  and  takea 
a  virgin  shape,  massive  and  rich.  Thu  specimens  of  qui.rtz  which  have  been 
subjocied  to  experiment,  have  yielded  from  one  to  throe  dollars  the  pound. 
These  specimens  wore  gathered  at  difTorent  points,  in  the  foot  range  of  tho 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  arc  doomed  only  a  fair  average  of  the  yield  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  quartz. 

The  gold  rocks  of  Georgia  and  Virginia  yield,  on  an  average,  loss  than  half 
a  cent  to  t!ie  pound,  and  yet  the  profits  aro  sufficient  to  justify  deep  mining. 
What,  than,  must  be  tho  profits  of  working  a  rock  which  lies  near  the  surface, 
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add  which  yields  over  a  dollar  to  the  pound!  The  result  staggers  credulity, 
and  we  seek  a  refuge  from  the  weakness  of  faith  in  the  more  reasonable  per- 
suasion, that  the  specimens  tested  arc  richer  than  the  average  of  the  veins  and 
quarries  which  remain.  And  yet  the  poorest  specimen,  which  the  casual  blow 
of  the  sledge  has  knocked  from  the  sunlit  peak,  has  seemingly  more  gold  in  its 
shadow,  than  the  rock  unhouseled  from  its  mine  in  Virginia  beneath  forty 
fathoms  of  darkness.  The  only  rniil  defence  for  our  incredulity  lies  in  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  gold-bearing  quartz,  like  the  surface  deposits,  has  its  confined 
localities.  And  yt-t  Mr,  Wright,  our  momber  of  congress  from  California,  who 
has  traversed  the  !ilo|)es  oi'  tho  Sierra,  collected  more  specimens,  and  made  more 
experiments  than  any  othor  individual,  is  sanguine  in  the  opinion  that  the  gold- 
bearing  quartz  orcupios  a  broad  continuous  vein  through  the  entire  extent  of  the 
foot  range ;  and  in  this  opinion  the  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  in  his  lucid  report, 
coincides.  Still,  such  a  wide  departure  in  nature  from  all  her  known  laws,  or 
capricious  impulses,  in  the  disUribution  of  gold,  leaps  beyond  my  belief  In  no 
other  part  of  her  wide  domain  has  she  deposited  in  the  quartz  rock  a  i)roportion 
of  gold  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  compensate  the  hardy  miner;  aiul  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  that  with  all  her  affiiction  for  California,  she  has  been  so 
prodigal  of  all  her  gifts.  It  surpasses  the  rainbow-interwoven  coat  bestowed  by 
the  partial  love  of  tne  patriarch  on  his  favorite  child. 

"When  a  simple  swain  sav/  a  necromancer  break  a  cocoanut  shell  and  let 
fly  half  a  dozen  canary  birds,  he  remarked,  there  was  no  doubt  the  young  birds 
were  hatched  in  the  cocoanut;  but  what  puzzled  him  was,  to  know  how  the  old 
bird  could  get  in  to  jay  the  eggs.  But  a  deeper  puzzle  with  me  is,  that  each 
and  every  cocoanut  on  this  California  tree,  should  have  a  nest  of  canaries  in  it. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  dogged  doubts  and  dismal  dissuasives,  were  I  going  to 
invest  in  California  speculations,  my  inklings  would  turn  strongly  to  quartz 
and  stampers. 

"  But  I  would  send  out  no  machinery  which  should  have  a  piece  in  it  weigh- 
ing over  seventy  or  eighty  pounds:  no  other  can  be  taken  through  the  gorges, 
and  over  the  acclivities  to  the  lofty  steeps  where  the  quartz  exists.  The  ma- 
chinery which  can  bo  readily  taken  to  the  mines  in  Virginia,  would  cost  a  for- 
tune in  its  transportation  to  the  proper  localities  in  California.  The  heaviest 
capitalist  would  find  himself  swamped  before  ho  got  to  work.  Every  piece 
must  bo  taken  over  elevations  where  a  man  can  hardly  draw  himself  up,  and 
where  his  life  is  often  suspended  on  the  strength  of  the  fibres  which  twine  tiie 
bush  to  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  It  should  he  so  light  as  to  render  its  removal 
to  any  new  and  more  productive  locality  practicable,  without  involving  a  ruinous 
expense.  A  machine  wielding  the  force  of  one  man,  and  stamping  on  the  spot, 
will  be  more  productive  than  a  forty-horse  power  working  at  a  distance.  All 
the  transportation  must  bo  done  by  hand,  for  no  animal  can  subsist  among  the 
steeps  where  the  quartz  prevail.  Watch  the  eagle  as  he  soars  to  the  high  cliff 
with  a  writhing  snake  in  his  beak,  and  then  seize  your  light  machinery  and 
pursue  his  track.  But,  chained  to  a  lieavy  engine,  you  would  make  about  as 
much  progress  as  that  mountain  bird  with  his  talons  driven  into  the  back  of  a 
mastodon  or  whale." 

The  history  in  detail  of  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  new  state,  its 
convention,  adoption  of  constitution  excluding  slavery,  &c.,  &c.,  offer  them- 
selves to  our  pen ;  but  we  must  forbear — merely  referring  the  reader  ti  th; 
general  subject  elsewhere  treated  of.  For  the  present  we  must  bid  adieu  tc 
California. 

We  feel  sure  that  we  can  give  our  readers,  in  this  the  closing  portion  of  out 
work,  nc'hing  so  acceptable  as  a  series  of  brief,  graphic,  and  reliable  pictures  ol 
California  as  it  is  and  has  become  under  the  effects  of  the  gold  discovery,. and 
the  consc  lUent  Anglo-American  emigration  into  its  territories.  In  this  part  of 
our  labors  ve  acknowledge  our  exclusive  indebtedness  to  the  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  Colton,  "  Three  Years  in  California,"  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
which  we  have  already  referred  to  and  quoted  from.     "  California,"  says  Mr. 
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Colton,  "  will  be  no  more  what  she  has  been.  The  events  of  a  few  years  have 
carried  her  through  the  progressive  changes  of  a  century.  She  has  sprung  at 
once  from  the  shackles  of  colonial  servitude  to  all  thu  advantages  and  dignities 
of  a  sovereign  state. 

"Hur  emigrants  are  rushing  from  every  continent  and  isle  ;  they  crest  every 
mountain,  tliey  cover  every  sea  ;  they  sweep  in  like  a  cloud  from  the  Pacific, 
they  roll  down  like  a  torrent  from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
crowd  to  her  bosom  to  gather  gold ;  their  hammers  and  drills,  their  mattocks 
and  spades  divert  the  deep  stream,  and  are  echoed  from  a  thousand  caverned 
hills ;  the  level  plain,  the  soaring  clift'  and  wombed  mountain,  give  up  their 
glowing  treasures.  But  the  gilts  of  nature  here  are  not  confined  to  her 
sparkling  sands  and  veined  rocks,  they  extend  to  the  productive  forces  of  her 
soil ;  they  lie  along  her  water-courses,  through  her  verdant  valleys,  and  wave 
in  her  golden  grain ;  they  reel  in  her  vintage,  they  blush  in  her  fruits,  while 
her  soft  zephyrs,  as  they  float  the  landscape,  scatter  perfume  from  their 
odorous  wings. 

"But  with  all  these  gifts  disease  is  here  with  its  pale  victims,  and  sorrow 
with  its  willow-wove  shrine.  There  is  no  land  less  relieved  by  the  smiles  and 
sooiliing  cares  of  woman.  If  Eden  with  its  ambrosial  fruits  and  guiltless  joys 
was  still  sad  till  the  voice  of  woman  mingled  with  its  melodies,  California,  with 
all  her  treasured  hills  and  streams,  must  be  cheerless  till  she  feels  the  presence 
of  the  same  enchantress.  It  is  woman  alone  that  can  make  a  home  for  the 
human  heart,  and  evoke  from  the  recesses  of  nature  the  bright  and  beautiful : 
whi're  her  footsteps  light,  the  freshest  flowers  spring ;  where  her  voice  swells, 
the  softest  echoes  wake  :  her  smiles  garland  the  domestic  hearth;  her  sympathy 
melts  through  the  deepest  folds  of  grief;  her  love  clothes  the  earth  with  light. 
When  night  invests  the  heaven,  when  the  soft  pleiads  in  their  storm-rocked 
cradle  sleep,  and  the  sentinel  stars  on  their  watch-towers  wane  dim,  her  vigil 
flame  still  pours  its  faithful  beam,  still  struggles  with  the  encroaching  darkness 
till  the  day-spring  and  the  shadows  flu^  away.  Of  all  these  sources  of  solace 
and  hope  multitudes  in  California  are  now  bereft ;  but  the  ties  of  kindred,  the 
quick-winged  ship,  and  the  steed  of  flame,  on  his  iron-paved  track,  will  soon 
secure  them  these  priceless  gifts.  The  miner,  returning  from  his  toil,  will  yet 
halt  forget  the  labors  of  the  day  in  the  greetings  of  his  home  : 

"'At  Icn^h  Ilia  lonely  cot  npiieiirs  in  view, 

McneaUi  the  Bliolterolun  aged  tree; 
Th'  expectant  wee  <Ai;"^v,  toddlin',  stucher  thro' 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  Hichtcrin  noiso  an'  ({lee. 
Mis  wee  bit  Ingle,  blinkin'  boniiily, 

His  clean  heurth-iitanc,  his  tliritty  wifie'a  smile, 
The  lisping  Intiint  praUiin'^  on  his  knee, 

IJoes  a'  ills  weary  carkini?  cmea  beguile. 
An'  iDukes  him  qnlte  forget  liis  labor  au'  his  toil.'" 

The  following  descriptio..  of  a  rain  in  California  will  give  one  some  idea  of 
the  peculiar  climate  of  that  region  : — "  VVc  have  had  at  last  CNoveinber  aO)  a  true 
specimen  of  California  showers.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  south.  Cloud 
on  cloud  was  piled  into  the  zenith,  till  the  whole  do.ne  of  heaven  was  iilled 
with  substantial  darkness.  The  earth  lay  in  an  oflipse.  A  few  heavy  rolls  of 
thunder,  'nK'  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  it  last  id  twelve  hours.  Every  roof  and 
frowning  i  nd"  became  a  cascade.  Down  each  ravine  rolled  an  exulting  tide. 
The  aquatic  biri  dashed  onward  in  its  foam  to  the  sea.  Suddenly  the  wind 
veered  into  thf  west,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 
Field  and  fore  >t  flashed  out  in  the  splendors  of  the  nun ;  and  on  the  soft  wind 
came  gushes  of  music  from  the  wild-wood.  Iii-^tead  of  bleak  November,  you 
would  have  siad : 

" '  Fairer  and  brighter  spi ,  ads  the  reign  of  May ; 
The  tresses  of  the  wotnls 
With  the  light  dallying  of  the  west  wind  play ; 
And  the  (nil  briining  (loods, 
As  gladly  to  their  goal  tliey  ran, 
Hail  the  reluming  sun. ' " 
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"  The  rains  in  California  are  mostly  confined  to  the  three  winter  montha a 

few  showers  may  come  before,  or  a  few  occur  after,  but  the  body  of  the  rain 
falls  within  that  period.  The  rain  is  relieved  of  nearly  all  the  chilling  discom- 
forts of  a  winter  s  storm  in  other  climes ;  it  falls  only  when  the  wind  is  from  a 
southern  quarter,  and  is  consequently  warm  and  refreshing.  It  is  by  no  means 
continuous  ;  it  pays  its  visits  like  a  judicious  lover — with  intervals  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  affection ;  and  like  the  suitor,  brings  with  it  flowers,  and  leads  the 
fair  one  by  the  side  of  streamlets  never  wrinkled  with  frost,  and  into  groves 
where  the  leaf  never  withers,  and  where  the  songs  of  birds  ever  fill  the  war- 
bling air." 

Life  in  the  gold  mines  is  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Colton.  Under  date  of 
September  30,  he  says  : — "  We  camped  last  night  in  a  forest,  where  a  small 
opening  let  in  the  sun's  rays  upon  a  plot  of  green  grass  and  a  sparkling  spring. 
Our  slumbers  were  broken  in  the  night  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  by  one  of 
our  company,  who  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  wolf  snuffing  about  his  blanket. 
We  seized  our  arms,  thinking  the  wild  Indians  were  upon  us,  but  found  no 
enemy.  It  was  probably  the  phantom  of  a  disturbed  dream.  We  scolded  the 
young  man  soundly  who  gave  the  alarm,  and  turned  down  on  the  earth  again 
to  finish  our  night's  repose. 

"  The  scenery  as  we  advanced  became  more  wild  and  picturesque.  Tlje 
hills  lost  their  gentle  slopes,  and  took  the  form  of  steep  and  rugged  cones ;  the 
mountain  ranges  were  broken  by  dark  and  rugged  gorges ;  over  crags  that 
toppled  high  in  air,  the  soaring  pine  threw  its  wild  music  on  the  wind  ;  while 
merry  streams  dashed  down  the  precipitous  rocks,  as  if  in  haste  to  greet  the 
green  vale  below.  A  short  distance  beyond  us  lay  the  richest  gold  mines  that 
had  yet  been  dic^ccvered  ;  and  nature,  as  if  to  guard  her  treasures,  had  thrown 
around  them  a  steep  mountain  barrier.  This  frowning  wall  seemed  as  if  riven 
in  some  great  convulsion.  The  broad  chasm,  like  a  break  in  a  huge  Roman 
aqueduct,  dropped  to  the  level  plain  ;  while  the  bold  bluffs  of  the  severed  barrier 
gazed  at  each  other  in  savage  grandeur.  Beyftnd  this  gateway,  a  valley  wan- 
dered for  some  distance,  and  then  expanded  into  a  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  and  pine.  Crossing  this,  we  wound  over  a  rough, 
rocky  elevation,  and  turned  suddenly  into  a  ravine,  up  which  we  discovered  a 
line  of  tents  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays.  We  were  in  the  gold  mines !  I 
jumped  from  my  horse,  took  a  pick,  and  in  five  minutes  found  a  piece  of  gold 
large  enough  to  make  a  signet-ring. 

"  Wo  had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  Gov.  Mason  and  Capt. 
Sherman,  who  had  arrived  the  evening  before  iii  their  tour  of  observation ;  and 
Dr.  Ord,  recently  of  the  army,  rnd  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Monterey.  They  invited  us 
to  their  camp  and  a  supper,  which  we  enjoyed  with  a  keen  relish.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  it  is  to  have  an  appetite,  which  scruples  at  nothing  and  enjoys 
every  thing,  travel  on  horseback  and  sleep  in  tho  open  air.  Ilailroails  and 
hotels  are  the  graves  of  invalids.  But  I  forgot  our  horses :  we  could  find  no 
grass ;  there  was  a  poor  pasture  several  miles  distant ;  but  it  was  now  near 
sunset ;  we  gathered  acorns  for  them,  which  a  horse  will  eat  when  pinched 
with  hunger. 

"Ptjnday,  Oct.  1.  Another  Sabbath,  and  our  ^rst  in  the  mines.  But  here 
and  there  a  digger  has  resumed  his  work.  With  most  it  is  a  day  of  rest,  not 
so  much  perhaps  from  religious  scruples,  as  a  conviction  that  the  system  requires 
and  must  have  repose.  He  is  a  blind  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  stupid  Christian, 
who  cannot  see,  even  in  the  pliysical  benefits  of  the  Sabbath,  motives  sufficient 
to  sanctify  its  observance.  He  must  be  a  callous  soul,  who,  with  the  hope  of 
iieaven  in  his  dreams,  can  wantonly  profane  its  spirit. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  2.  I  went  among  the  gold-diggers  ;  found  half  a  dozen  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  ravine,  tearing  up  the  bogs  and  up  to  tlieir  knees  in  mud. 
Beneath  these  bogs  lay  a  bed  of  clay,  sprinkled  in  spots  with  gold.  These 
deposits,  and  the  earth  mixed  with  them,  were  shovelled  into  bowls,  taken  to  a 
pool  neai'  by,  and  washed  out.     The  Jiowl,  in  ^'orking,  is  held  in  both  hands. 
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whirled  violently  back  and  forth  through  half  a  circle,  and  pitched  this  way  and 
that  sufficiently  to  throw  off  the  earth  and  water,  while  the  gold  settles  to  the 
bottom.  The  process  is  extremely  laborious,  and  taxes  the  entire  muscles  of 
the  frame.  In  its  effect  it  is  more  like  swinging  a  scythe  than  any  work  I 
ever  attempted. 

"  Not  having  much  relish  for  the  bogs  and  mud,  I  urocured  a  light  crowbar 
anJ  went  to  splitting  the  slate-rocks  whioh  project  into  the  ravine.  I  found 
between  the  layers,  which  were  not  perfectly  closed,  particles  of  gold.,  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  small  and  delicate  scales  of  a  fish.  These  were  easily 
scraped  from  the  slate  by  a  hunter's  knife,  and  readily  separated  in  the  wash- 
1j.)wI  from  all  foreign  substances.  The  layers  in  which  they  were  found  gen- 
erally inclined  from  a  vertical  or  horizontal  position,  tind  formed  an  acute  angle 
with  the  bank  of  the  ravine,  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  In  the  reverse  of 
this  position,  and  where  the  inclination  was  with  the  current,  they  rarely  con- 
tained any  gold.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be,  tiiiit  these  deposits  are 
made  by  the  currents  when  swelled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  poured  in  a  rushing 
tide  down  these  channels.  It  is  only  tiie  most  rapid  stream  that  can  carry  this 
treasure,  and  even  that  must  soon  resign  it  to  some  eddy,  or  the  rock  that  paves 
its  footsteps. 

"  There  are  about  seventy  persons  at  work  in  this  ravine,  and  all  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  They  average  about  one  ounce  per  diom  each.  They 
who  get  less  are  discontented,  and  they  who  get  more  arc  not  satisfied.  Every 
day  biings  in  some  fresh  report  of  richer  discoveries  in  some  quarter  not  far 
remote,  and  the  diggers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  e.xcitement. 
One  woman,  a  Sonoranian,  who  was  washing  here,  finding  at  the  bottom  of  her 
bowl  only  the  amount  of  a  half  a  dollar  or  so,  hurled  it  back  again  into  the 
water,  and  straightening  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  strode  off  with  the  indig- 
nant air  of  one  who  feels  himself  insulted.  Poor  woman  !  how  little  thou 
knowest  of  those  patient  females,  who,  in  our  large  cities,  make  a  shirt  or  vest 
for  ten  cents  !  Were  an  ounce  of  diamonds  to  fall  into  one  of  dur  hands  every 
day,  we  should  hold  out  the  other  just  as  eager  and  impatient  as  if  its  fellow 
were  empty.  Such  is  human  nature ;  and  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  too,  especially 
when  touched  with  the  gold  fever. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  3.  We  parted  to-day  with  the  society  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Simmons :  they  wore  on  a  tour  of  observation ;  were  bound  to  Sutter's 
Fort,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  company  of  Gov.  Mason  ar.d  Capt.  Sherman, 
who  were  going  in  the  same  direction ;  may  they  have  an  agreeable  journey, 
and  each  find  a  lump  of  gold,  a.  '';  as  Vu. can's  anvil.  W,c  ordered  up  our 
own  horses,  packed  our  mules,  and  ;.arted  for  a  ravine  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. Our  path  lay  over  tiie  spur  o>'  a  mountain  so  rugged  and  steep  that  we 
were  6  ^ed  to  dismount.  The  soaring  masses  were  piled  around  us  in  the 
wildest  sublimity,  presenting  tho.se  thunder-scarred  fronts  which  the  volcano 
in  its  terrific  energy  throws  into  the  eye  of  the  sun.  You  had  a  dim  persua- 
sion tliat  some  fearful  ciii..-^,  some  unseen  treasure  lurked  in  the  sunless 
recesses  of  these  stupendous  piles  ,  and  so  it  seemf?d,  for  out  walked  a  grizzly 
boar  from  a  mountain  gori«e,  and  fixed  his  burning  eyes  steadfastly  on  us. 
Not  being  certain  of  our  rifles,  as  we  had  not  used  them  for  several  days,  we 
deemed  prudence  the  beUer  part  of  valor,  and  gave  the  old  monarch  of  the 
woods  a  pretty  wide  berth. 

"  Wo  examined  several  spots  on  our  route  for  gold,  but  found  none,  either  on 
the  table-rock  or  in  the  channels  of  the  mountain  streams.  If  it  ever  existed 
there,  it  had  been  swept  bslow,  or  remained  in  the  veins  of  the  rock  beyond 
the  reach  of  pickaxe  and  spade.  On  the  plain  we  fell  in  with  the  camp  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  invited  us  into  his  tent,  and  set  before  us  refreshments  that  would 
have  graced  a  scene  less  wild  than  this.  His  tent  is  pitched  in  the  midst  of  a 
small  tribe  of  wild  Indians  who  gather  gold  for  him.  and  receive  in  return  pro- 
visions and  blankets.  He  knocks  down  two  bullocks  a  day  to  furn-sh  them 
with  meat    Though  never  before  within  the  wake  of  civilization,  they  respect 
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his  person  and  property.  This,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  tlie  facl 
that  he  liiis  married  the  daughter  of  the  chief — a  younjj  woman  of  many  per- 
sonal attractions,  and  full  of  that  warm,  wild  love  wtiich  makes  her  the  Haidee 
of  the  woods.  She  is  the  queen  of  the  tribe,  and  walks  among  th?m  with  the 
air  of  one  on  whom  authority  sots  as  a  native  grace — a  charm  which  all  feel 
and  of  which  slie  seems  the  least  conscious. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  4.  Our  camping-ground  is  in  a  broad  ravine  through 
which  a  rivulet  wanders,  and  which  is  dotted  with  frequent  tents  of  gold-digg(?rs. 
The  sounds  of  the  crowbar  and  pick,  as  they  shake  or  shiver  the  rock,  are 
echoed  from  a  thousand  cliffs;  while  the  hum  of  human  voices  rolls  off  on  the 
breeze  to  mingle  with  the  barking  of  wolves,  who  regard  with  no  friendly  eyes 
this  intrusion  into  iheir  solitude.  They  resemble  their  great  progenitrix 
trembling  in  stone,  as  the  Vandals  broke  into  Rome.  But  little  care  the  gold- 
diggers  about  the  wolves  ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  this  ravine  con- 
tains gold  ;  and  it  must  be  dug  out  though  an  earthquake  may  slumber  beneath. 
If  you  want  to  find  men  prepared  to  storm  the  burning  threshold  of  the  infernal 
prison,  go  among  the  gold-diggers. 

"  The  provisions  with  which  we  left  San  Jose  are  gone,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  supply  oursclvos  here.  We  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  hundrt'd  dollars 
a  barrel  for  Hour,  four  dollars  a  pound  for  brown  sugar,  and  four  dollars  a  pound 
for  indifferent  coffei\  And  as  for  meat,  there  is  none  to  be  got  except  jerked- 
beef,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  bullock  cut  into  strings,  and  hung  up  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  which  has  about  as  much  juice  in  it  as  a  strip  of  bark  dangiiiicr 
in  the  wind  from  a  dead  tree.  Still,  wlifii  moistened  and  toasted,  it  will  do 
something  towards  sustaining  life ;  so  also  will  the  sole  of  your  shoe.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  men  sit  and  grind  it  as  if  it  were  nutritious  and  sweetly  flavored. 
Oh,  ye  that  lose  your  temper  because  your  sirloin  has  rolled  once  too  much  on 
the  spit,  come  to  the  mines  of  California  and  eat  jerked-beef ! 

"  'J'hc'usday,  Oct.  6.  The  rivulet,  which  waters  the  ravine,  collects  here 
and  there  into  deep  pools.  Over  one  of  tiieso  a  low  limb  had  thrown  itself, 
upon  which  I  ventured  out  with  an  appnratiis  for  scooping  up  the  sand  at  the 
bollom.  Bat  just  as  I  had  lowered  my  dipper  th"  limb  broke,  and  down  I  went 
to  the  chin  in  water.  It  wa«  some  minutes  before  I  could  extricate  myself, 
and  when  I  did  there  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  my  body.  The  chill  of  the 
stream  reduced  the  gold  fever  in  me  very  considerably.  1  had  brought  no  out- 
ward garments  but  those  in  which  I  stood  ;  I  wrung  out  the  water  and  hung 
them  up  in  the  sun  to  diy,  and  wound  myself,  like  an  I.idian,  in  my  blanket. 
But, I  was  not  more  savage  in  my  aspnct  than  in  my  feelings.  This,  however, 
soon  passed  off,  and  I  could  laugh  with  others  at  the  gold  plunge.  But  noihiiiy 
is  a  novelty  here  more  than  a  minute  ;  wi/rc  a  man  to  cast  his  skin  or  lose  his 
head,  no  one  would  stop  to  inquire  if  ho  had  recovered  either,  uidess  they  sus- 
pected foul  play,  and  then  they  would  arraign  and  execute  the  culprit  before 
one  of  our  lawyers  could  pen  an  indicttncnt. 

"  Fkiday,  Oct.  6.  The  most  efiicient  gold-washer  here  is  the  cradle,  which 
resembles  in  shape  that  appendage  of  the  nursery,  from  which  it  takes  its  luune. 
It  is  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other.  At  ilm 
end  which  is  closed,  a  slioet-iron  pan,  four  Miches  deep  and  sixteen  over,  ainl 
p':rforatcd  in  the  bottom  with  holes,  is  let  in  even  with  the  sides  of  the  cradle. 
The  carlh  is  thrown  into  the  pan,  water  turned  on  it,  and  the  cradle,  which  i- 
on  an  inclined  plane,  set  in  motion.  The  earth  and  water  pass  through  lii 
pan,  and  then  down  the  cradle,  while  the  gold,  owing  to  its  specific  gravity,  is 
caught  by  cleets  fastened  across  the  bottom.  Very  little  escapes  ;  it  generally 
lodges  before  it  reaches  the  last  elect.  It  requires  four  or  five  men  to  supply 
the  earth  and  water  to  work  such  a  machine  to  advantage.  The  qurnlity  of 
gold  washed  out  must  depend  on  the  rfelative  proportion  of  gold  in  the  earth. 
The  one  worked  in  this  ravine  yields  a  hundred  dollars  a  day ;  but  this  is  con- 
sidered a  slender  result.  Most  of  the  diggers  use  the  bowl  or  pan  :  its  light- 
ness never  embarrasses  their  roving  habits,  and  it  can  bo  put  in  motion  wher- 
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ever  they  may  find  a  stream  or  spring.  It  can  bo  purchased  now  in  tlio  mines 
for  five  or  six  dollars ;  a  few  months  since  it  cost  an  ounce — sixteen  dollars 
for  a  wooden  bowl  i  But  I  have  seen  twenty-four  dollars  paid  for  a  box  of 
seidlitz  powders,  and  forty  dollars  for  as  many  drops  of  laudanum. 

"  Saturday,  Oct.  7.  I  had  come  to  t'lc  mines  without  a  pick,  but  this  morn- 
ing fell  in  with  a  trader  who  had  one  fi).-  sale ;  his  price  was  ten  dollars  iu 
specie,  or  eighteen  in  gold  dust.  I  gnve  him  the  specie  the  pick  weighed 
about  four  pounds,  was  of  rude  manufacture,  and  withouf,  a  handio ;  but  this 
appendage  was  readily  supplied  from  the  limb  of  an  ash.  Thus  accoutred  I 
strode  down  the  ravine,  not  doubting  but  what  I  should,  before  night,  strike 
upon  some  deposit  which  would  fill  my  pockets.  Passing  groups  svlio  were 
engaged  in  digging  into  this  bank  and  that,  I  fell  in  with  a  sailor,  whom  I 
recognized  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from  tho 
Savannah.  He  was  groping  about  as  if  in  quest  of  something  he  had  lost. 
'  What  is  tlie  matter,  Jones  ?'  I  inquired  ;  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  gave  me  his 
rough  hand,  and  pointed  to  a  clifT  which  overhung  the  glen.  '  There,  on  that 
crag,'  said  he, '  I  have  been  at  work  ever  since  the  peep  of  day,  and  goi  out 
several  bits  of  gold,  and  one  good  sized  lump  ;  I  put  them  in  my  tin  cup,  when, 
striking  away  again,  my  pick  glanced,  struck  the  cup,  and  knocked  it,  gold  and 
all,  half-way  across  this  ravine  ;  and  I  might  as  well  hunt  a  clam  in  the  Pacific 
as  that  gold,  though  it  was  a  jewel  of  a  piece — the  biggest  I  have  seen  here." 
So  I  laid  down  my  pick,  ascended  the  cliff,  ascertained,  as  near  as  possible,  the 
direction  in  which  tho  cup  flew,  and  commenced  the  search.  Every  bunch  of 
leavet,  every  hole  and  guUey  were  examined,  and  the  cup  recovered,  but  the 
gold  was  not  in  it. 

"  Fatigued,  I  threw  myself  into  the  shade  of  a  scrub-oak,  and  went  to  sleep  ; 
but  the  gold  of  poor  Jones  glanced  through  my  dreams.  I  saw,  in  that  fantas- 
tic realm,  a  small  birch  tree,  a  bubbling  spring  at  its  root,  and  in  its  fount  a 
piece  of  gold.  I  seemed  to  know  at  the  time  it  was  only  a  dream  ;  still  the 
picture  remained  in  my  mind  so  clear,  so  distinc*,  that  on  awakening  I  identi- 
fied at  a  glance  the  birch,  and  springing  to  it3  root  found  the  little  fount,  and 
with  a  hoe  fetched  up  the  jiiece  of  gold  ! — the  same  that  had  been  lost,  fur  none 
other  could  answer  so  exactly  to  the  description  which  had  been  given.  It 
weighed  about  there  ounces,  but  did  not  seem  larger  than  the  sparkling  eye  of 
the  sailor  f.'j  I  placed  it  in  his  hand.  Tlicy  may  laugh  who  wi'l  at  dreams,  but 
now  and  then  some  Sibyl  leaf  floats  through  them.  I  tried  to  dream  again 
where  gold  might  be  found  ;  saw  plenty  of  birch  trees  and  fountiiins,  but  never 
discovered  an  ingot  in  either. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  9.  On  returning  to  our  camping-tree  this  afternoon,  I  found 
three  wild  Indians  quietly  squatted  in  its  shade.  They  had  been  attracted  there 
by  a  red  belt,  which  hung  from  one  of  its  limbs.  They  could  speak  only  their 
native  dialect,  not  a  word  of  which  could  I  understand.  Wo  had  to  make  our- 
selves intrlligible  by  signs.  They  wanted  to  purchase  the  belt,  and  each  laid 
down  a  piece  of  gold,  which  were  worth  in  the  aggregate  some  two  hundred 
dollars.  I  took  one  of  the  pieces  and  gave  the  I.idian  to  whom  it  belonged  the 
belt.  They  made  signs  for  a  piece  of  coin  ;  I  ofTered  them  an  eagle,  but  it  was 
not  what  they  wanted — a  Spanish  mill  dollar,  but  they  wanted  sonulhing small- 
er— a  fifty  cent  piece,  and  they  signified  it  would  do.  Taking  the  coin,  they 
fastened  it  in  the  end  of  a  stick  so  as  to  expose  nearly  the  entire  circle,  and  set 
it  up  about  forty  yards  distant.  Tiiey  then  cast  lots  by  a  bone,  which  they 
threw  into  the  air,  for  the  o~der  in  which  they  siioukl  discharge  their  arrows. 
The  one  who  had  the  first  shot,  drew  bis  long  sinewy  bov,-  and  missed  ;  the 
second,  he  missed  ;  the  third,  and  he  missed — though  the  arrow  of  each  flew  so 
near  the  coin  it  would  have  killed  a  doer  at  that  distance.  Tlio  second  now 
shot  first  and  grazed  the  coin ;  tlvn  tho  third,  who  l)rf>ke  his  string  and  shot 
with  the  bow  of  the  second,  but  rnissed  ;  and  now  the  first  took  liis  turn,  and 
struck  the  coin,  v.'hirling  it  off  al  a  great  distance.  The  other  two  gave  him 
the  belt,  which  he  tied  around  his  head  instead  of  his  blanket,  aiil  away  they 
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started  over  the  hills  fnll  of  wild  life  and  glee,  leaving  the  coin,  as  a  thing  of 
BO  importance,  in  the  bushes  where  it  had  been  whirled. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  10.  My  companions,  who  have  been  out  on  a  gold-hunt  for 
several  hours,  have  just  returned,  bringing  with  them  about  an  ounce  of  gold 
each.  Thoy  are  so  thoroughly  fatigued  they  prefer  sleep  to  a  dinner,  con- 
nected with  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.  And  there  is  no  other  way  here  ;  every 
man  is  obliged  to  be  his  own  cook.  We  have  our  henchman,  it  is  true,  but  he 
is  in  a  ravine  some  four  miles  distant,  in  charge  of  our  horses  and  mules.  If 
ho  will  keep  them  from  straying,  or  bein^  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians,  we  shall 
DO  content  to  wait  on  ourselves.  Several  of  the  persons  at  work  in  the  ravine 
turned  their  horses  adrift  on  their  arrival,  which  they  might  safely  do,  for  the 
poor  things  have  not  got  strength  enougli  to  climb  its  steep  sides.  They  sub- 
sist on  the  acorns  which  they  gather,  and  a  few  tufts  of  grass  as  dry  and 
scorched  as  the  clover  over  which  the  flames  of  Sodom  rolled.  But  what  think 
men  of  the  hunger  or  thirst  of  dumb  animals,  when  the  gold  fever  is  throwing 
its  circle  of  fire  around  the  soul  7 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  11.  It  is  n^'ar  sunset,  and  the  gold-diggers  are  returning 
from  their  labors,  each  one  bon-'iri^  on  his  head  a  brush-heap,  with  which  he 
will  kindle  his  evening  fire.  Tlicir  wild  halloos,  as  they  come  in,  fill  the  cliffs 
with  their  echoes.  All  are  merry,  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  with  them.  Not  one  among  the  whole  can  anticipate  a  more  luxurious 
supper  than  a  cake  baked  in  the  ashes,  witli  .i  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bit  of  jerked- 
beef,  except  in  the  case  of  n  new-cnmer,  who  has  brought  with  him  a  few 
pounds  of  buckwheat  Hour ;  he  can  havo  a  pancake,  that  is,  if  ho  has  any  thing 
with  which  to  grease  his  pan.  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  There  is  not  a 
bottle  of  liquor  in  the  ravire,  and  every  one  must,  per  force,  turn  in  i  ober. 
Every  streamlet  preaclies  temperance,  a:id  the  wind-stirred  pine  sings  its  soft 
eulogy  on  the  charmed  air. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  12.  I  found  near  our  camp  this  morning  a  boulder  of  trap 
and  quarts.,  which  had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed  in  the  ravine.  I  had  no  means  of  demolishing  the  mass,  and  could  with 
my  pick  only  dislodge  a  few  of  the  quartz :  these  1  found  veined  with  gold. 
But  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  combination  with  which  I  have  met.  Where 
the  fellow  came  from,  I  know  not ;  but  had  he  tumbled  into  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  instead  of  this  canada,  the  whole  community  would  have  been 
filled  with  prattling  wonders.  How  much  the  marvellous  depends  on  circtim- 
stances ! 

"  Friday,  Oct.  13.  I  passed  a  few  days  since  a  Sonoranian  at  work  against 
a  steep  bank  of  decomposed  granite  and  clay,  which  was  so  firm  that  he  could 
hardly  make  an  impression  upon  it  with  a  heavy  sharp-pointed  crowbar.  "  And 
what,  my  friend,"  I  inquired,  "  are  you  going  to  get  out  there  ?"  to  which  he 
replied,  "  A  pocket  of  gold,  sir,  as  soon  as  I  can  reoch  it."  "  And  what  makes 
you  think,"  I  continued,  "  that  you  will  find  a  deposit  there  ?"  to  which  he 
responded,  "  Do  you  see  that  blow-hole  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  where 
the  slate  rock  stands  out  so  rough,  with  a  savage  mouth  in  the  centre  ?  Well, 
sir,  that  was  the  devil's  blow-hole,  and  he  blowed  the  gold  straight  across  the 
ravine  into  this  bank,  where  I  will  find  it,  if  I  work  long  enough."  I  thought 
him  some  half-c;  'v.y  fellow,  and  passed  on.  He  dug  away  all  that  day  without 
reaching  bis  pocket ;  but  on  the  following  day  took  out  two  pounds  of  gold,  in 
small  pieces,  resembling  in  shape  the  seeds  of  the  watermellon.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  four  of  the  New  York  volunteers  struck  in  each  side  of  the 
Sonoranian,  and  dug  him  out ;  and  the  old  man  very  quietly  retired.  The  in- 
truders dug  away  tnrough  the  remainder  of  the  day,  but  found  no  gold,  and 
then  quit  the  spot,  concluding  that  the  Sonoranian  had  got  out  the  only  pocket 
which  existed  there.  The  next  morning,  however,  the  Sonoranian  renewed  his 
attack  on  the  bank,  and  with  his  sharp-pointed  crowbar  and  pick,  penetrated 
jeyond  the  layer  where  the  volunteers  had  knocked  off.  Before  night  he  struck 
another  pocket,  and  took  out  a  pound  and  a  half  of  gold  of  the  same  shape  and 
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size  as  the  other.  The  volunteers  were  now  roused,  and  returned  to  the  spot:; 
determined  to  di^  down  the  whole  bank;  but  one  day  of  hard  work,  unrewarded 
by  a  single  particle  of  gold,  was  enough.  They  quitted  the  bank  in  disgust 
The  old  Sonoranian  told  me  it  contained  no  more  pockets.  His  theory  aoont 
thn  blow-hole  is  by  no  means  conKned  to  his  own  wild  imagination  ;  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Black,  who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  gold  hunters  in  the 
ravine,  is  guided  in  his  researches  by  the  same  seemingly  absurd  theory.  It  is 
|)ossible  that  these  blow-holes,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  venls  of  volcanoes, 
performing  the  same  functions  as  those  found  beneath  the  shaking  cone  of 
Etna. 

"Saturday,  Oct.  14.  A  party  of  seven  Americans  are  just  in  from  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  where  they  have  been  prospecting  for  gold.  Tney 
penetrated  to  the  snow,  tearing  up  roots',  overturning  rocks,  and  draining  foun- 
tains, but  discovering  no  gold.  It  is  tbo  foot  range  of  the  Sierra  that  contains 
the  deposits ;  this  has  been  cut  into  segments  by  rapid  streams,  rising  higher 
up,  and  which  have  sunk  their  channels  into  deep  gorges.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  gold,  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  torrents,  has  been  swept  out  upon 
the  plain,  or  buried  deep  in  some  nearer  undulation,  where  it  will  remain  un- 
disturbed till  the  deposits  nearer  t!ic  surface  have  been  exhausted.  These 
deeper  treasures,  like  tiie  inhumed  remains  of  a  IJcrculaneum,  will  then  be 
brought  to  I'ght. 

"  Sunday,  Oct.  16.  A  quiet  day  among  the  gold-diggers;  but  few  are  at 
work  with  pick  or  pan ;  small  parties  have  gone  over  the  hills  "  prospecting," 
but  the  musses  arc  beneath  the  oak  and  pines,  which  shadow  the  canaclas. 
Missionaries  might  find  a  field  he^e  in  this  rolling  population ;  the  waving 
grain,  as  well  as  the  still,  falls  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  There  is  some- 
thing inspiring  in  wild-wood  worship ;  you  are  with  nature  and  nature's  God  : 
evciy  thing  around  you  trembles  in  ttte  breath  of  the  Almighty:  tlie  glad  rivulet 
whispers  his  name,  and  t!ic  pine-grove  pours  its  sweeping  anthem  :  your  spirit 
sours  on  lighter  wings,  and  religion  becomes,  as  another  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  the  play  of  the  soul  in  the  sunbeams  of  God. 

"  I  ha  '0  seen  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  six  ounces  taken  from  some  little  curve 
in  a  bank  undulating  in  its  bed,  while  not  another  of  any  size,  after  the  most 
laborious  search,  could  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  This  holds  true  of  the  larger 
pieces,  but  rarely  of  the  scale  gold.  Where  you  find  half  an  ounce  of  that, 
you  may  bo  pretty  sure  there  is  more  near  by.  The  same  law  which  deposits 
that,  has  curried  its  results  much  further;  and  you  will  find  a  clue  to  them  in 
the  curves  of  tiie  channel,  or  the  character  and  position  of  the  rocks  which  pro- 
ject into  it.  If  the  projection  is  smooth,  or  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
current,  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  you  must  look  to  the  eddy  directly  below  it. 
This  eddy,  or  its  deposit,  can  be  examined  only  when  the  water  has  subsided. 
During  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  on  the  Sierra,  no 
such  investigations  can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  Of  all  metals,  the  most 
ditBcult  to  reach  and  secure  under  water  is  gold.  It  has  a  thousand  modes  of 
eluding  your  search  and  escaping  your  scooping  implements. 

"Tuesday,  Oct.  17.  A  German  this  morning,  picking  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
near  our  camping-ground,  for  a  tout-pole,  struck  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  some  forty  picks  were  flying 
into  the  earth  all  around  the  spot.  You  would  have  thought  the  gromid  haa 
suddenly  caved  over  some  human  being,  who  must  be  instantly  dismhumed  or 
die.  But  the  fellow  sought  was  not  the  companion  of  tlie  digger,  but  the  mate 
of  the  yellow  boy  accidentally  found  by  the  German.  But  no  such  mate  was 
discovered ;  the  one  found  had  slumbered  thus  alone  like  Adam  before  the  birth 
of  Eve. 

"  In  a  ravine,  seven  miles  distant,  a  little  girl  this  morning  picked  up  what 
she  thought  a  curious  stone,  and  brought  it  to  her  mother,  who,  on  removing 
the  extraneous  matter,  found  it  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  weighing  between  six  ana 
seven  pounds.    The  news  of  this  discovery  silenced  all  the  picks  here  for  half 
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an  hour,  and  Hct  tm  many  tongiic-t  going  in  their  places.  Twenty  or  thirty 
started  at  once  to  explore  tiio  wonJI-rs  of  this  new  locality.  Gold  among 
hunters,  like  a  magnet  in  the  midst  of  fcrruginoius  bodies,  attracts  every  thing 
to  itself. 

"Wednesday,  Oct.  18.  We  are  campod  in  the  centre  of  the  gold  mines, 
in  the  heart  of  the  richest  deposits  which  nave  boon  found,  and  whore  there  are 
many  hundreds  at  work.  I  have  taken  womo  pains  to  ascertain  tiio  average  per 
man  that  is  dug  out;  it  must  be  loss  thuii  hall  an  ounce  per  day.  It  might  be 
more  were  there  any  stability  among  the  diggers ;  but  half  their  time  is  con- 
lumed  in  what  they  call  prospocting ;  that  is,  looking  up  new  deposits.  An  idle 
rumor,  or  mere  surmise,  will  carry  them  off  in  this  direction  or  that,  when  per- 
haps they  ,  thered  nothing  for  ihoir  weariness  and  toil.  A  locality  where  an 
ounce  a  day  can  bo  obtained  by  patient  labor  is  constantly  left  lor  another, 
which  rumor  has  enriched  with  more  generous  deposits.  They  who  decry  this 
instability  in  others ,  may  hold  out  for  a  time,  but  yield  at  last  to  the  same 
phrensied  fickleness.  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  had  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose to  resist  these  roving  temptations.  He  will  not  swing  a  pick  for  an  ounce 
a  day,  with  the  rumor  of  pounds  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  shoulders  his  imple- 
ments to  chase  this  phantom  of  hope. 

"Thursday,  Oct.  19.  All  the  gold-diggers  through  the  entire  encampment 
wore  shaken  out  of  their  slumber  this  morning,  by  a  report  that  a  solid  p<icket 
of  gold  had  been  discovorcd  in  a  bend  of  the  Stanislaus.  In  half  an  liour  u 
motley  multitude,  covered  witii  crowbars,  nickaxos,  spades,  rifles,  and  wash- 
bowls, went  streaming  over  the  hills  in  the  ffirection  of  the  new  deposits.  You 
would  have  thought  some  fortress  was  to  be  stormed,  or  some  citadel  sapped. 
I  had  seen  too  much  of  Jiesn  rnmon^d  banks  of  gold  to  be  moved  from  my 
propriety,  and  remained  under  my  old  camping-trno.  Near  this  I  pecked  out 
from  a  small  crevice  of  slate  rock,  a  piece  weighing  about  half  an  ounce.  It 
had  evidently  travelled  some  distance,  and  taken  rofugo  ffom  the  propulsive 
storms  of  ages  in  this  littie  hiding-place,  as  a  good  man  from  the  persecutions 
of  the  world  glides  down  at  last  to  his  sainted  repose.  But  I  have  no  com- 
punction for  having  disturbed  this  piece  of  gold  ;  it  may  yet  bo  shaped  into  an 
ear-drop,  and  kiss  the  envied  cheek  of  beauty ;  or  it  may  be  studded  with  dia- 
monds, and  swell  on  a  b-llow  that  scorns  to  blush  at  the  flash  of  its  ray  ;  or  it 
may  be  shaped  into  the  marriage-ring,  and  set  its  seal  on  the  purest  bliss  that 
greets  the  visits  of  angels  ;  or  it  may  be  stamped  into  a  coin,  and  as  it  drops 
into  the  hands  of  the  widow  or  orphan,  prove  that — 

"'  Tho  si'cret  pleasure  of  a  Kt'oeroiia  act 
la  Ibt)  grua'  inind'M  great  bribe.' 

"  But  evening  is  returning,  and  with  it  the  gold-diggers  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  new  deposit.  Their  jokes,  as  they  clatter  down  the  slopes  of  the  ravine, 
are  sufficient  evidence  that  they  have  been  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  Disappoint- 
ment will  make  a  single  man  sober,  but  when  it  falls  on  a  multitude,  is  often 
converted  into  a  source  of  raillery  and  fun.  There  is  something  extremely  con- 
soling in  having  the  company  of  others,  when  we  have  been  duped  through  our 
vanity  or  exaggerated  hopes.  This  comfort  was  deeply  felt  by  the  diggers  this 
evening.  All  had  lost  a  day,  and  with  it  tho  most  enchanting  visions  of 
wealth.  All  had  returned  hungry  as  a  wolf  on  a  desert ;  or  a  recluse  listening 
in  his  last  penance  to  the  sound  of  his  cross-bones,  shaken  by  tho  wind. 

"  Friday,  Oct.  20. — I  threw  myself  into  my  saddle  at  an  early  houi  thii 
morning,  and  started  for  a  caiiaia,  about  ten  miles  distant.  The  foot-trail  which 
I  followed  lay  over  several  sharp  ridges,  to  the  quick  waves  of  the  Stanislaus, 
and  then  up  a  steep  mountain  spur.  I  was  obliged  to  dismount,  druw  inysolf 
up  by  the  bushes,  and  trust  to  the  fidelity  of  my  horse  to  follow.  At  last  we 
gained  the  summit,  but  it  was  only  to  gaze  down  a  wild  r)reoipitous  descent, 
where  the  clifTs  hung  in  toppling  terror.  A  vein  of  white  quartz  run  along  the 
ridge,  like  a  line  of  nnmeltcd  snow,  with  hero  and  thero  spangles  of  gold 
glittering  in  the  sun.     I  had  no  implement  with  me  but  my  hunting-knife,  and 
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vainly  broke  tlio  point  of  that  I  tried  one  of  my  pistfils ;  the  bullet  knocked 
out  the  ijold-drop,  but  jewel  and  lead  went  over  the  ntcep  verge  together.  I  lot 
mynelf  (Town  ly  the  bushe:*,  bloNsing  every  lithe  limb  and  steadfast  root,  while 
Tny  horse,  more  sajjacious,  fet'lied  a  circuit,  and  reached  the  plaiti  before  me. 

"  Ascending  an:  ther  ridujn,  tJie  ravine,  wliicli  had  induced  this  adventure,  lay 
'n  jagged  wildness  beneath.  It  was  in  uproarious  life ;  an  elk  had  been  ithot, 
II. '  the  minors  wore  feasting  on  its  fat  ribs.  The  repast  was  hardly  over,  when 
the  monte  table,  with  its  piles  of  gold,  glimmered  in  the  shade.     It  was  the 

Seat  camp  of  the  Sonmanians,  and  hundreds  were  crowding  around  to  reach 
0  bank,  and  deposit  their  treasures  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  They  seemed  to 
play  for  excitement,  and  often  doubled  their  stakes  wheihcr  they  won  or  lost 
They  apparently  connect  no  moral  obliquity  with  the  game  ;  one  of  them,  who 
sleeps  near  my  camping-tree,  will  kneel  by  the  half  hour  on  the  sharp  rock  In 
his  Ave  Marins,  wh''e  tlio  keen  niijhl-wind  cuts  his  scarce  clad  frame,  then  rise 
and  stake  his  last  ..miliar  at  monte.  At  the  break  of  day  he  is  on  his  knees 
again,  and  his  pruyor  trembles  up  with  the  first  trill  of  the  wukinir  birds.  It 
was  in  this  nivino  that  a  few  weeks  since  the  largest  lump  of  gold  found  in 
California  was  discovered.  It  weighs  twenty-tliree  pounds,  is  nearly  pure,  and 
cubic  ill  its  i  ti.  Its  discovery  shook  the  whole  mine;  the  shout  oJ  the  eureka 
swelled  on  the  wind  like  the  cheer  of  seainon  when  the  pliaros  breaks  through 
a  stormy  night.  I  waved  my  adieu  to  the  miners,  and  fetching  a  bold  circuit  to 
the  east,  reached  at  night-fall  my  camping-tree. 

"  Saturuay,  Oct.  21.  Extravagant  charges  hero  are  often  made  r.s  offsets. 
A  doctor  of  niv  ncf|uaiiUance,  wishing  to  remove  to  another  Canada  a  few  miles 
off,  tost  his  machine  into  an  empty  wagon,  bound  in  that  direction,  and  on  arriving, 
asked  the  teamster  what  he  was  to  pay;  the  reply  was,  a  hundred  dollars! 
which  was  planked  down  without  a  word.  Soon  after  this  the  teamster  had  a 
grip  of  the  colic,  from  which  he  sought  relief  in  the  doctor's  pills.  The 
relieved  patient  now  asked  what  he  waito  pay;  the  doctor,  after  a  few  moment's 
abstraction,  in  which  ha  seemed  to  be  rummaging  his  memory  more  than  his 
medicines,  replied,  "The  charge  is  exactly  one  hundred  dollars  !"  "Ah,"  said 
the  wagoner,  "  I  knew  that  cradle  would  yet  rock  thunder  at  me."  But  he  paid 
the  fee,  and  squared  the  account. 

"I  have  been  out  for  several  hours  this  morning  scouring  a  conical  hill 
crowned  with  quartz.  I  took  with  me  the  sailor  who  knocked  liis  cup  of  gold 
out  of  sight  by  an  accidental  glance  of  his  pick.  We  searched  the  hill  from  top 
to  bottom,  whiven..'  the  quartz  on  its  summit,  and  rummaged  among  the  frag- 
ments of  the  sain  \  '.vhich  the  storms  of  ages  had  swept  to  its  base,  but  we  found 
no  gold.  Followi.  ^  one  of  the  slopes  which  terminated  in  a  glen,  overhung 
with  willows,  and  where  a  current  had  flowed,  we  struck  into  a  confined  basin, 
where  we  found,  '^imong  the  pebbles,  a  deposit  of  gold,  and  gathered,  in  the 
course  of  tlio  day,  about  two  ounces ;  with  these  beautiful  trophies  we  returned 
to  camp. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  i.  3.  It  was  now  near  noon,  and  my  day  to  cook  the  dinner ; 
so  I  hastened  back  to  our  camping-tree,  and  piling  up  the  half-extinguished 
brands,  soon  raised  »  fire.  Then  taking  a  tin  pan,  which  served  alternately  as 
gold-washer  and  a  bread-tray,  I  turned  into  it  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  a  small 
solution  of  saleratn^.  and  a  few  quarts  of  water,  and  then  went  to  work  in  it 
with  my  hands,  mixing  it  up  and  adding  flour  till  I  got  it  to  the  right  consis- 
tency ;  then  shaping  it  into  a  loaf,  raked  open  the  embers,  and  rolled  it  in, 
covering  it  wi*h  the  live  coals.  While  this  baking  was  going  on,  I  placed  in 
a  stow-pan,  after  potmding  it  pretty  well  between  two  stones,  a  string  of  jerked- 
beef,  with  a  small  o  vantity  o'  water,  and  lodged  it  on  the  fire.  Tnen  taking 
some  coffee,  which  Jad  been  burnt  the  evening  before,  I  tied  it  in  the  end  of  a 
Hapkin,  and  hammering  it  to  pieces  between  two  stones,  turned  it  into  a  coffee- 

Eot  filled  with  water,  arid  placed  that,  too,  on  the  fire.    In  half  an  hour  or  so  my 
read  was  baked,  my  jerked-beef  stewej,  and  my  coffee  boiled.    I  settled  the 
latter  by  turning  on  it  a  pint  of  cold  water.     The  bread  was  well  done;  a  littl* 
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bamt  on  one  nido,  and  Hninmvltat  |iiiir«(l  ii|),  like  thii  f)X|>nctJitinn<«  of  t)i«>  ((old- 
ligger  in  tho  innrnitii;,  or  ilm  vniiity  iil  ii  iitiiiii|i  orntor  jiiMt  aTur  n  chocr,  My 
ompanion»  roturned,  and  Hxidlnif  iiiir«itlvimoii  ili«  ground,  nach  with  a  tin  cup 
of  coffee,  a  junk  of  broad,  mid  a  iii<T.<i  «l'  >.<■  «titw<'d  jurky,  our  dinner  wan  soon 
dispatched,  and  with  a  ndinli  whicli  lim  0(;ict»iv(  nivcr  yot  fnlt  or  faniiud.  Tin- 
water  here  in  Hiightly  iuiproKnalod  wilh  irnii  niid  •«ul|ilnir ;  the  onu  uciin){  ns  ii 
tonic,  the  other  us  an  u|Htriont,  And  ilinn  iliU  linn  inountain  uir,  moium  ci)(lit 
hundred  feet  ubovo  the  Itivul  of  tlii*  n«ii,  nil  r(iiidii(;i<  to  lutnlth  anri  liuoynnry  ol 
■piritH.  Among  tlio  Inuidrod  ((old-ili|(Ki<r4  around,  tu)t  oiin  Iiypni  liondriac 
tnrowH  on  rock  or  rill  llin  Hliadiw  nl  u  lunu  roiintdiuinct".  Kvl-n  ilicy  who 
hardly  got  out  gold  oiujugh  to  piiv  ilmir  way,  miiuli  nt  tiioir  bad  luck,  ami  liipn 
for  better  succoss  to-morrow.  I'licy  liavo  ynt  plenty  of  tickeiM  iii  the  lottery, 
and  some  of  thorn  mnv  turn  out  prl/.<m,  At  niiv  rati*,  lliey  nro  not  coing  to 
despond  while  thune  gfonH  (ontuin  an  (iiidiMiirbiMl  bar,  or  tfioMo  hills  lift  tneir 
cones  of  white  rock  in  tlin  sun, 

"  TuRsDAV,  Oct.  24.  Tho  ravlnn  hi  which  wn  nro  cnmiiud  rium  itoarl^  north 
and  south,  and  is  wnllod  by  lofty  raiiiftn  of  precliilloits  rock.  It  is  nc;  -  ti  n 
o'clock  of  tho  day  Ituforo  tho  rnyn  of  llm  Mini  Mirlue  Its  depllm ;  but  when  tip  y 
do  reach  you,  it  is  with  a  powur  llial  drivett  you  at  oiico  into  ihu  hIkkIu.  It  ii 
twilight  in  ihu  glen,  whilu  the  cIIHh  aliovo  illll  bla/o  in  the  rudiaiice  of  the 
descending  orb.  As  darkinms  coiii'tH  on,  llio  cainp-llrns  of  lhi»  diggers,  kindled 
»long  tho  ravine,  throw  their  light  into  i^vi^ry  reeoMH,  where  forms  are  seen, 
gathered  in  groups,  or  glancing  aboiil,  wiillo  every  now  and  then  >nnno  merry 
tale  or  apt  joke  explodes  in  u  roar  of  |ini«liler,  At  eight  o'clock  every  tin  jimu 
and  brass  kettle  is  put  in  ro(|iiiMilioii,  atuf  the  iliuiiip<'rM  boat  a  tattoo,  which  ih 
concluded  with  the  Himultanooiis  discharge  «*f  several  niiiskots.  Tho  jargon  is 
enough  to  frighten  the  wolf  out  of  IiIm  (wiverii ;  ami  yot  no  harmony  that  evir 
rolled  from  theatrical  orchestra  or  calhinlnij  choir,  can  charm  you  half  as  imuli. 
It  is  the  music  of  tho  heart,  reeling  IInuII  oil'  through  tin  pans  in  melodious 
numbers.  But  the  musicians  are  now  Ml  Moiiiid  asleep  ;  their  camp  fires  wane, 
and  there  is  only  heard  tlio  dir|(e  of  tlio  |iiii)m,  iniirinnring  in  the  night-wimi. 
Thousands  who  lio  on  bods  ol  down,  iiiiiliir  (taiio|iluH  of  silk,  might  envy  the 
sleepers  on  those  rocks  thi'ir  quiet  rnpone,  The  slars  gaze  on  no  groups  where 
slumber  shakes  from  its  wings  such  n  refrnshliig  dew. 

"  Wednesday,  Oct.  25.  A  lltllo  Diilchiiiaii  caino  to  mo  this  morning,  ami 
informed  me,  in  whispers,  that  he  and  hU  coinpniiloiis  had,  unbeknown  to  tlu' 
rest,  stolen  off  to  a  glen  about  three  iiilhm  dlMtanl,  where  thev  hud  fotnid  a  v;^iy 
rich  deposit,  and  then  invited  mo  to  coitie  iind  HJiare  it  witli  ihcin.  lie  took  my 
pan,  which  had  served  as  u  bread-tray,  and  wn  wound  over  the  hills  to  his  gkn. 
Here  we  found  his  rod-haired  conipaiiloii,  kneo-doop  in  mud,  which  he  was 
shovelling  out  to  rea^ch  tho  bod  of  clay  heiieitlh.  On  this  bod  lay  tho  gold,  in 
grains  about  the  size  of  wheut-koriiels,  Kvery  now  and  then  tho  water,  wliich 
was  as  cold  as  ice,  would  gather  in  Iho  hide,  mid  ref|iiired  to  be  bailed  out  or 
drained  off.  The  chill  of  tho  water  wits  enough  for  ino;  I  had  tried  that  oncf 
before,  and  felt  no  disposition  to  repent  the  experiment.  Tho  mud  I  could 
stand,  for  !  was  already  dirty  us  it  pig  JiihI  rolling  out  of  his  siesta.  So  I  told 
my  young  friends  to  go  to  work,  and  1  would  poko  about  Iho  edges.  Tiiey 
urged  me  to  jump  in  ;  and  truly  the  leinplnllon  was  strong,  and  required  some 
share  of  prudence  to  resist  it,  hut  I  conlnnled  tnysolf  with  working  where  1 
could  keep  my  feel  dry,  I)ut  thoy  severiil  times  called  for  my  pan,  and  filled 
it  with  earth  scraped  from  the  clay  hetj,  which  I  washed  nut,  and  then  found  at 
the  bottom  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  gold,  Thoy  obtained,  as  tho  result  of 
Uieir  joint  labors  through  the  day,  alxttit  n  thousand  dollars.  Night  was  ad- 
Tancing,  and  I  returned  over  tho  iillls  to  our  (Miinpiiig-troo. 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  26.  Whore  Is  llio  llltlo  bulchman  and  the  red-haired 
Paddy  7  ran  in  excited  inquiry  through  (ho  rnvino  this  morning,  for  they  had 
now  been  missed  from  the  camp  twoiity'foiir  hours,  and  no  doubt  existed  on  the 
niinda  of  many  that  they  bad  found  a  rich  doposit  noinewherc,  and  were  secretly 
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workinf;  it  out.  I  know  well  wheio  tlioy  woro,  but  no  ono  thoufjht  ofqiication- 
iiijir  mo  on  till'  Mubjuct,  for  I  wan  luokod  upon  uh  a  Hort  of  umuttur  uolii  luinter, 
vtry  inu('l:i  given  to  Hplittint;  rm'ki  and  (ii^^iiig  in  unproiluciivo  |)laci.>M  ;  and, 
indend,  this  whh  nut  far  from  the  truth,  for  my  iiitiin  object  wnii  information,  nnd 
a  Hpccimou  of  wild  mountain  life. 

"  But  to  return  to  tho  little  Uutclminn.  All  knew  him  to  bo  a  Hhrowd  gold- 
hunter,  and  determined  to  find  him  In  lore  he  Hhould  exhaust  his  discovery. 
No  child  lost  in  tho  woods  ever  awakened  half  tho  concern  :  some  Hturted  in 
this  direction,  others  in  that,  till  all  the  eiirdiiuil  |N)inls  in  the  heaven,  and  all 
({iins  U'twcen,  had  men  travellinj;  towards  ihcm.  The  most  curious  feature  in 
this  business  is,  thai  'it  of  a  refriment  ot  {jold-hunters,  where  the  utmost  ap- 
|)arent  confusion  urcva.irt,  the  absence  of  two  men  should  bo  noticed,  liut  t!i^ 
are  watched.  Kven  whrn  he  fnitliers  up  his  traps,  t-.ii?,.) 
'foasedly  bo'.nd  home,  he  is  tracked  lor  league*',  i'^-^ 
he  most  successful  war-stratagem  would  fail  I    ■ 

e  just  returned  from  another  ravine,  five  m>.  >8  d.h- 
y  or  a  hundred  {jold-dijifgers.     They  are  mostly 


motions  of  ev 
formal  leave, 
disguisu  can 

"  Friday,  < 
tant,  where  t( 
Sonoraiiians,  ai. 
They  were  playing  ,u  i  . 
a  Honoranian.     There  wii 


,dr  countrymen,  passionately  devoted  to  gambling. 
<: ;  the  keeper  of  the  bunk  was  a  woman,  and  lierHelf 


no  coin  on  the  table  ;  tho  bank  consisted  of  »  jiile  of 
gold,  weighing,  perhu|H,  a  hundred  |)ounds  ;  and  each  of  the  players  laid  down 
iiii*  ounce  or  pound,  as  liis  means  or  courajje  permitted.  The  woman,  on  tho 
whole,  afipearcd  to  bo  the  winner,  though  uiiu  man,  in  the  conrse  of  half  an 
iiour,  took  ten  |)ouiids  from  hor  yellow  pile.  But  such  a  Iosh  was  felt  only 
for  tho  moment,  and  only  had  the  etVect  to  stimulate  others  to  lose  what 
little  they  had  left.  A  Sonomnian  digs  out  gold  simply  and  solely  that  ho  may 
have  tho  wherewithal  for  gambling.  This  is  tho  rallying  tiujuglit  which  wakes 
with  him  in  the  morning,  which  accompanies  him  through  the  day,  and  which 
floats  through  his  dreams  at  night.  For  this  ho  labors,  and  cheerfully  deniee 
himself  every  comfort.  All  this  is  the  result  of  habit.  A  Mussulman  looks 
upon  gambling  as  a  species  of  larceny, — as  a  crime  which  deserves  the  bas- 
tinado. I  saw  a  Turkish  cadi  at  Smyrna  sentence  a  man  to  thirty-nine  lashes 
for  having,  tis  he  termed  it,  swindled  another  out  of  tifty  dollars  at  faro.  Give 
me  a  Turk  where  there  is  a  rogue  to  be  caught  or  a  crime  to  be  punished. 
The  flashings  of  the  sword  of  justice  follow  the  crime  as  light  tho  shark  in  o 
phosphoric  sea. 

"  yATUKDAYj'OcT.  28.  A  portioH  of  tho  party  that  went  in  quest  of  tho  little 
Dutchman  have  found  him,  and  helped  him  to  dig  out  his  new  deposit — a  sort 
of  assistance  for  which  lie  can  feel  no  very  profound  obligation.  It  was  much 
like  that  rendered  by  Prince  Ilal  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  secured  by  tho 
knight  of  sack  at  Gad's  hili.  A  successful  gold-hunter  is  like  the  leader  of 
hounds  in  tho  chase — tho  whole  pack  comes  sweeping  after,  and  are  sure  to  bo 
in  at  the  death.  No  doubling  hill,  or  covert,  or  stream  throws  them  upon  a 
falso  scent.  I  advise  all  fox-hunters  to  come  hero  and  t  'ain  their  hounds,  and 
throw  away  their  horns.  Even  liis  Grace  of  Wellington  who  is  still  so  hotly 
keen  in  the  chase,  that  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  fall  from  his  locks  unper- 
ceived,  might  catch  some  valuable  hints  in  the  gold  mine  s  of  California. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  30.  I  encountered  to-day,  in  a  ravin  j  some  three  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  gold-washers,  a  woman  from  San  Jose.  She  was  at  work  with 
a  large  wooden  bowl,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  1  asket,  her  how  long  she  had 
been  there,  and  how  much  gold  she  averaged  a  day.  She  replied,  "  Three 
weeks  and  an  ounce."     llor  reply  reminded  mo  of  an  anecdote  of  the  late 

Judge  B ,  who  met  a  girl  returning  from  the  market,  and  asked  her,  "  How 

deep  did  you  find  the  j'ream  ?  what  did  you  get  for  your  butter  ?"  "  Up  to  the 
knee  and  niiie*})ence,"  was  the  reply.  Ah!  said  the  judge  to  himself;  she  ia 
the  girl  for  me — no  words  lost  there :  turned  back,  proposed,  was  accepted,  and 
married  the  next  wepk  ;  and  a  more  happy  couple  tiio  conjugal  bonds  never 
united :  tlie  nuptial  lamp  never  waned ;  its  ray  was  steady  and  clear  to  the 
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last.  Ye  who  paddle  oflT  and  on  for  seven  years,  and  are  at.  last  perhaps  cai> 
idzed,  take  a  lesson  of  the  judge.  That  "  up  to  the  knee  and  nine-pence"  ir 
worth  all  the  rose  letters  and  melancholv  rhymes  ever  penned. 

"Tuesday,  Oct.  31.  I  have  collected,  since  my  arrival  in  the  mines,  severa' 
singular  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  gold.  One  of  the  pieces  resembles 
a  pendulous  ear-drop,  and  must  have  assumed  that  shape  when  the  metal  was  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  That  all  the  gold  here  has  once  been  in  that  state  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found.  I  have  a  specimen, 
weighing  several  ounces,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  slate  rock  are  as 
palpable  as  if  they  had  been  engraved.  I  have  another  specimen  in  which  a 
clear  crystal  of  quartz  is  set,  with  a  finish  of  execution  which  no  jeweller  can 
rival.  1  have  another  specimen  still,  where  the  gold  gleams  up,  in  the  shape 
of  buckshot,  from  a  basis  of  sandstone ;  and  another  still,  where  it  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  paper-folder,  and  may  be  used  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  which 
have  escaped  the  knife  of  the  binder.  A  most  interesting  cabinet  of  curiosities 
might  be  gathered  from  the  variety  of  combinations  and  forms  which  the  gold 
in  these  mines  has  assumed.  Nature  never  indulged  in  fancies  more  elegant 
and  whimsical.  If  these  are  the  works  of  the  volcano,  then  jewellers,  instead 
of  looking  to  the  laboratories  of  Paris  or  Amsterdam  for  models,  should  come 
and  seat  themselves  by  the  side  of  these  craters.  Hero  are  laboratories  which 
no  human  power  has  constructed,  and  models  which  no  human  skill  can  rival. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  1.  There  are  several  persons  among  the  gold-diggers 
hero  who  rarely  use  any  implement  but  their  wooden  bowls.  Into  these  they 
scrape  tho  dirt  left  by  others,  which  they  stir  and  whirl  till  the  gold  gradually 
works  its  way  to  the  bottom.  Tiie  earth,  as  these  heavier  particles  descend,  is 
thrown  off  by  the  hands,  and  the  gold  remains.  This  process  is  what  they  call 
dry  washing ;  it  is  resorted  to  where  there  is  no  water  in  the  vicinity,  and  will 
answer  pretty  well  where  the  gold  is  found  in  coarse  grains ;  but  the  finer  par- 
ticles, of  course,  escape.  The  Sonoranians  obviate  this  difficulty  to  some 
extent  by  calling  their  lungs  into  requisition.  They  rub  the  earth  into  their 
bowls,  through  tneir  hands,  detaching  and  throwing  away  all  the  pebbles,  and 
then  blow  off  the  sand  and  dust,  leaving  the  gold  at  the  bottom.  But  on  some 
of  the  streams,  particularly  the  Yuba,  the  gold  is  too  fine  even  for  this  process. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  a  group  of  Sonoranians,  seated  around  a  deposit  blowing 
the  earth  out  of  their  bowls.  But  for  the  dust  they  raise,  you  would  think 
they  were  cooling  hasty  pudding.  Their  cheeks  swell  out  like  the  chops  of  a 
squirrel  carrying  half  the  beach  nuts  on  a  tree  to  his  hole.  A  more  provident 
fellow  he  than  his  two-legged  superior!  He  lays  in  his  stores  against  the 
inclemency  of  winter,  while  tho  Sonoranian  squanders  his  at  tho  gambling 
table.  There  is  more  practical  wisdom  in  an  ant-hill  than  is  often  found  in  a 
city.     But  I  am  digressing  again — a  propensity  which  I  shall  never  get  over. 

"  Thi/ksday,  Nov.  2.  Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  among  the  gold- 
diggers  this  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  wagon  from  Stockton,  freighted  with 
provisions  and  a  barrel  of  liquor.  The  former  had  been  getting  scarce,  and 
the  latter  had  long  since  entirely  given  out.  The  prices  of  the  first  importation 
were — flour,  two  dollars  a  pound ;  sugar  and  coffee,  four  dollars ;  and  the 
liquor,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  New  England  rum,  was  twenty 
dollars  the  quart.  But  few  had  bottles ;  every  species  of  retainer  was  resorted 
to;  some  took  their  quart  cups,  some  their  coffee  pots,  and  others  their  sauce 
pans,  while  one  fellow,  who  had  neither,  offered  ten  dollars  to  let  him  suck 
with  a  straw  from  the  bung.  All  were  soon  in  every  variety  of  excitement, 
from  prattling  exhilaration  to  roaring  inebriety.  Some  shouted,  soiie  danced, 
and  some  wrestled ;  a  son  of  Erin  poured  out  his  soul  on  tho  beauties  of  the 
Emerald  isle  ;  a  German  sung  the  son^s  of  his  fatherland  •,  a  Yankee  apostro- 
phized the  mines  which  swelled  in  tlie  hills  around  ;  an  En^iishThan  challenged 
all  the  bears  in  the  mountain  glens  to  mortal  combat ;  and  a  Spaniard,  posted 
aloft  on  a  beetling  crag,  addressed  the  universe.  The,  multitudinous  voices 
which  rang  from  every  chasm  and  cove  of  the  ravine,  rivalled  the  roar  that 
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went  ap  aronnd  the  tower  of  Babel.  But  night  has  come — the  camp-fires  bam 
dim,  and  the  rovpllcnt  are  at  rest,  wive  here  and  there  one  who  strioea  about  in 
his  delirium,  commanding  silence  among  the  wolves  who  bark  from  the  hills. 
What  exciting,  elevating,  and  expanding  powers  there  are  in  a  barrel  of  New 
England  rum !  It  makes  one  to^lay  monarch  of  peopled  realms  and  their 
riches,  bat  leaves  him  to-morrow  in  rags,  and  with  only  ground  enough  in 
which  to  sink  his  pauper  grave. 

" '  Thou  sparkling  bowl !  thou  sparkling  bowl  t 

Though  Up*  or  bonis  thy  brim  may  prom. 
And  cyoa  of  buauly  o'er  llitMi  roll, 

And  Bong  and  Uiuico  thy  (lowt'r  conruas — 
I  will  not  touch  thee ;  for  thcru  clings 
A4porplon  to  thy  side  that  stings.' 

"  Friday,  Nov.  3.  At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  where  our  camping-trees 
wave,  stands  an  amphitheatre  reared  by  nature,  and  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  statelinoss  alid  strength  of  its  architecture.  It  un- 
rolls its  wild  magnificence  on  the  eye  with  a  more  majestic  power  than  even 
Rome's  great  wonder.  From  its  ample  arena,  circling  ranges  of  crags  soar 
one  above  the  other  to  the  lofty  sweep  of  the  architrave,  wnere  sentinel  trees 
toss  their  branches  against  the  sky.  Had  nature  rcarodthis  theatre  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  beauty  and  bravery  of  Rome  tifould  have  flashed  over 
the  arena's  gladiatorial  tumult.  But  it  was  here  in  Ctfifornia,  where  even  the 
Roman  eagle,  in  its  earth-embracing  circuit,  flew  not. 

"  A  new  deposit  was  discovered  this  morning  near  the  falls  of  the  Stanislaus, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  over  which  the  river  pours  its  foaming  shoot. 
An  Irishman  had  gone  there  to  bathe,  and  in  throwing  off  his  clothes,  had 
dropped  his  jack-knife,  which  slipped  into  a  crevice,  where  he  first  discovered 
the  gold.  He  was  soon  tracked,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  storm  of  picks 
and  crowbars  were  shivering  the  rocks.  The  accessible  pockets  were  readily 
exhausted,  but  beyond  these  only  the  drill  and  blast  of  the  practical  miner  can 
extend.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  rock-gold  in  California ;  the  present  harvest 
glows  near  the  surface ;  but  there  are  under  crops  which  the  sunlight  has 
never  visited.  Deep  mining  here,  as  elsewhere,  will  be  attended  with  uncertain 
results :  but  a  fount  so  capacious  on  its  rim  must  have  its  replenishing  depths. 
The  largest  fish  are  taken  with  the  longest  line. 

"  Saturday,  Nov.  4.  The  deposits  nnre  baffle  all  the  pretensions  of  science. 
The  volcanoes  did  their  work  by  no  uniform  geological  law  ;  they  burst  out  at 
random,  and  scattered  their  gold  in  wanton  caprice.  Were  not  those  old  Vul- 
e;ins  dead,  they  would  laugh  at  the  blundering  vanity  exhibited  around  them. 
The  old  landmarks  are  the  quartz ;  these  arc  general  indications,  but  too  vague 
when  applied  to  alluvial  deposits,  and  frequently  serve  only  to  bewilder  and 
betray.  We  have  a  young  geologist  here  who  can  unroll  the  whole  earth, 
layer  by  layer,  from  surface  to  centre,  and  tod  the  properties  of  each,  and  how 
it  came  to  bo  deposited  there,  who  unsuspectingly  walked  over  a  bank  of  gold, 
which  a  poor  Indian  afterwards  stirred  out  with  a  stick.  I  have  seen  this 
savan  camp  down  and  snore  soundly  through  the  night,  with  a  half-pound  piece 
of  gold  within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose,  and  then  rise  at  peep  of  day  to  push 
his  learned  theory  into  some  ledge  of  rocks  where  not  a  particle  of  the  yellow 
ore  ever  existed.  I  have  seen  a  digger  take  from  a  bank  of  decomposed  granite, 
in  a  apace  not  larger  than  a  mail's lial,  between  three  and  four  pounds  of  gold, 
while  his  only  clue  to  it  was  a  blast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  through 
which  he  believed  the  deil  had  blown  the  gold  into  the  bank  where  he  was  at 
work.  Whnt  a  burlesque  on  all  geological  laws  as  applied  to  gold  deposits  ! 
There  is  only  one  of  these  laws,  in  reference  to  alluvial  deposits,  worth  a  pin, 
and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that  a  heavy  body  will  tumble  down  hill  faster  than 
a  lighter  one,  or  that  a  nut  shaken  from  a  tree  will  drop  through  the  fog  to  the 
ground. 

"  Monday,  Nov.  6.  Vein-;;old  in  these  rocks  is  as  uncertain  and  capricious 
as  lightning ;  it  straggles  where  you  least  expect  it,  and  leaves  only  a  stain 
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where  its  quick  volume  aeemed  directed.  It  threads  its  way  in  a  rock  without 
crevice  or  crack,  and  where  its  continuity  becomes  at  times  too  subtle  for  the 
naked  e^e,  and  then  suddenly  bulges  out  like  a  lank  snake  that  has  swallowed 
a  terrapm.  The  great  Hebrew  proverbialist  says  there  are  three  things  about 
which  there  is  no  certainty — the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  the  way  or  a  ser- 
pent upon  a  rock,  the  way  of  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  and  he  might  have 
added,  the  way  of  a  thread  of  gold  in  a  vein  of  California  quartz ;  but  probably 
California,  with  its  treasures,  had  not  then  been  discovered,  though  some  of  our 
wiseacres  are  trying  to  make  out  -  that  this  el  dorado  was  the  Ophir  of  the  Oju 
Testament ;  if  so,  Ae  men  of  Joppa  must  have  been  pretty  good  seamen,  espe- 
cially as  they  hsid  no  compass,  it  may  be,  but  I  somewhat  doubt  it,  that  the 
Hottentots  or  Patagonians  are  the  descendants  of  soii^pshipwrecked  men  bound 
in  a  wherry  from  Tarsus  to  California.  The  adventurers,  even  in  that  case, 
would  have  been  quite  as  sober  in  their  calculations  as  some  who  put  to  sea  on 
a  gold  hunt  in  these  days. 

"  Tuesday,  Nov.  7.  The  price  of  provisions  here  is  no  criterion  of  their 
market  value  on  the  seaboard,  or  even  at  the  embarcadaros  nearest  the  mines. 
The  cost  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  flour  at  Stockton,  only  sixty  miles  distant,  is 
twenty  dollars,  but,  here  it  is  two  hundred  dollars.  This  vast  disparity  in 
owing  to  the  dif&culty  of  transportation  and  the  absense  of  competition. 
But  few  can  be  persi^ed  to  leave  the  expectations  of  the  pick  for  the  cer- 
tainties of  the  pack — -the  promises  of  the  cradle  for  the  fulfilments  of  the 
freighted  wagon.  All  live  on  drafts  upon  the  future,  and  though  disap- 
pointed a  hundred  times,  still  believe  the  results  of  to-morrow  will  more 
tlian  redeem  the  broken  pledges  of  to-day.  Though  all  else  may  end  in 
failure,  hope  is  not  bankrupt  here. 

"  The  soil  in  the  mines  is  evidently  volcanic ;  it  resembles  in  places  tlie 
ashes  which  cover  Pompeii.  You  can  walk  through  it  when  dry,  though 
every  footstep  stirs  a  little  cloud ;  but  when  saturated  with  the  winter  rain, 
you  slump  to  the  middle.  No  horse  can  force  his  way  forward ;  every 
struggle  but  sinks  him  the  deeper,  and  the  miner  himself  retires  to  his  cabin 
as  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the  peopled  districts  of  the  coast,  as  a  sailor 
wrecked  on  some  rock  at  sea.  Years  must  elapse  before  h".man  enterprise 
can  bridge  a  path  to  these  mines,  or  render  communication  practicable  in  the 
rainy  season ;  nor  at  any  period  can  heavy  machinery  be  transported  here  with- 
out an  immense  outlay  of  capital.  The  quartz  rock  has  yet  some  time  to  roll 
back  the  sunlight  before  it  crumbles  under  the  steam-stamper. 

"  Wednesday,  Nov.  8.  Some  f>f'  usand  persons  are  drifting  up  and 
down   these  slopes  of  the  great  S:  of  every  hue,  language,  and  clime, 

tumultuous  and  confused  as  a  flock  v..  :d  geese  taking  wing  at  the  crack  of 
a  gun,  or  autumnal  leaves  strown  on  the  atmospheric  tides  by  the  breath  of  the 
whirlwind.  All  are  in  quest  of  gold ;  and,  with  eyes  dilated  to  the  circle  of  the 
moon,  rush  this  way  and  that,  as  some  new  discovery  or  fictitious  tale  may  sug- 
gest Some  are  with  tents  and  some  without ;  some  have  provisions  and  some 
are  on  their  last  ration  ;  some  are  carrying  crowbars,  some  pickaxes  and  spades, 
some  wash-bowls  and  cradles,  some  hammers  and  drills,  and  powder  enough  to 
blow  up  the  rock  of  Gibraltar — if  they  can  but  get  under  it  as  the  monkeys  do, 
when  they  make  their  transit,  through  a  sort  of  Thames  tunnel,  from  the  golden 
but  barren  sands  of  Africa  to  the  green  hills  of  Europe.  Wise  fellows  they 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  their  tails — they  won't  stay  on  the  Conge  side 
of  the  strait  to  gather  gold,  when,  by  crossing,  they  can  gather  grapes.  Wis- 
dom is  justified  of  her  children. 

"  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  gold-hunters  here  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra. 
Such  a  mixed  and  motley  crowd — such  a  restless,  roving,  rummaging,  ragged 
multitude,  never  before  roared  in  the  rookeries  of  man.  As  for  muiual  aiaand 
sympathy — Samson's  foxes  had  as  much  of  it,  turned  tail  to  tail,  with  fire- 
brands tied  between.  Each  great  camping  ground  is  denoted  by  the  ruins  of 
•hovels  and  shanties,  the  bleaching  bones  of  the  dead,  disinhumcd  by  the  wolf. 
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and  the  skeleton  of  the  culprit,  still  swinging  to  the  wind,  from  the  limb  of  a 

tree,  overshadowed  by  the  raven.    From  the  deep  glen,  the  cavemed  cliff,  the 

plaintive  rivulet,  tlie  croaking  raven,  and  the  wind-toned  skeleton,  come  voicaa 

of  reproachful  interrogation — 

"  8l>To  of  the  dark  bimI  dirty  mine  I 
What  vanity  hai  brought  theo  heref" 

"MoNDAT,  Nov.  13.  A  mounted  company  of  gold-diggers  arrived  on  our 
camping  premises  la»>t  evening,  and  we  struck  in  (or  four  horaea,  which  we 

Eur<rhasea  at  their  own  prices  Mine  is  an  Indian  pony  from  Oregon,  full  of 
eart  tind  hardihood  ;  but  as  for  ease  of  motion,  you  might  as  well  ride  a  trip- 
hammer. But  an  extremity  makes  the  most  mdifTerent  gift  of  nature  a  blessed 
boon. 

"  We  reduced  our  effects  to  the  fewest  articles  possible,  and  packing  these, 
with  provisions  for  three  or  four  days,  upon  little  Nina,  were  ready  for  a 
start.  Two  Oregonian  trappers  joined  us,  and  before  the  sun's  rays  struck 
the  depths  of  the  ravine,  we  were  off,  with  three  heorty  cheers  from  the 
diggers.  An  hour  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  beneath  which  lay, 
in  panoramic  life,  the  ravines,  rivulets,  rambling  paths,  and  roving  groups  of 
the  gold-hunters.  I  have  walked  on  the  roaring  verge  of  Niagara,  through  the 
grumbling  parks  of  London,  on  the  laughing  roulevards  of  Paris,  among  the 
majestic  ruins  of  Rome,  in  the  torch-lit  galleries  of  Herculaneum,  around  the 
flaming  crater  of  Vesuvius,  through  the  wave-reflected  palaces  of  Venice, 
among  the  monumental  remains  of  Athens,  and  beneath  the  barbaric  splendors 
of  Constantinople ;  but  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  have  left  in  my  memory 
a  page  graven  with  more  significant  and  indelible  characters  than  the  gold 


diggtns  of  California." 


Te  have  thus  followed  our  spirited  and  eloquent  traveller  through  the  gold- 
mining  regions  of  California,  and  given,  by  his  help,  a  clear  and  picturesque 
description  of  life  in  this  new  and  most  interesting  phase.  With  this,  and  a 
brief  notice  of  the  new  cities  in  our  empire  on  the  Pacific,  our  condensed  and 
comprehensive  sketch  of  California  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"  The  growth  of  towns  in  California  is  so  rapid,  that  before  you  can  sketch 
the  last,  a  new  one  has  sprung  into  exigjuice.  You  go  to  work  on  this,  and 
dash  down  a  few  features,  when  another "immers  on  your  vision,  till  at  last 
you  become  like  the  English  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  who  began  by 
bandaging  individuals,  but  found  the  wounded  brought  in  so  fast  he  declared 
he  must  splinter  by  the  regiment. 

"  San  Francisco. — This  town  has  twice  been  laid  in  ashes ;  but  the  yuung 
phoenix  has  risen  on  ampler  wings  than  those  which  steadied  the  consumed 
form  of  its  parent.  It  must  be  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  California,  in 
spite  of  competition,  wind,  and  flame.  Its  direct  connection  with  the  sea,  its 
magnificent  bay  and  internal  communications,  have  settled  the  question  of  its 
ultimate  grandeur.  It  may  be  afflicted  with  grog-shops  and  gamblers,  and  the 
mania  of  speculation,  but  these  are  temporary  evils  which  tiine,  a  higher  moral 
tone,  and  the  more  steady  pursuits  of  man  will  remedy.  Three  years  ago  only 
a  dozen  shanties  sprinkled  its  sand-hills ;  now,  even  with  its  heart  burnt  out,  it 
looks  like  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  city.  That  heart  will  be  reconstructed,  and 
send  the  life-blood  leaping  through  the  system. 

"  BenAia. — This  town  on  the  straits  of  Carquenas  has  the  advantage  of  a 
bold  shore,  a  quiet  anchorage,  and  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  any  size.  Even 
without  being  a  port  of  entry,  it  must  become  in  time  a  large  commercial 
depot.  The  small  craft  which  float  the  waters  of  the  ^uisun,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Joaquin,  and  which  are  ill  suited  to  the  rough  bay  below,  will  here  deposit 
their  cargoes.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  most  feasible  site  for  a  navy-yard, 
and  the  army  stores  are  already  housed  on  its  quay.  It  was  first  selected  as 
the  site  of  a  city  by  Robert  Sample,  president  of  tho  Constitution  Convention, 
and  rose  rapidly  into  importance  under  his  fostering  care,  and  tho  energetic 
Dieasures  of  Thomas  O.  Larkin.  ,  :  r .; 
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'*  Sacramento  Citt. — The  site  of  this  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, at  itd  junction  with  the  Rio  Americana,  prcsonts  many  picturesque 
features.  It  is  a  town  in  the  woods,  with  the  native  trees  still  waving  over  its 
roofs.  The  sails  of  the  shipping  are  interwoven  with  the  mat^ses  of  shade, 
which  serve  as  awnings.  Roads  diverge  from  it  to  the  mines  on  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Forxs,  Bear,  Juba,  and  Feather  rivers.  The  town  has  been 
swept  by  one  inundation  from  the  overflow  of  the  Americana.  It  came  upon 
the  mhabitants  like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  they  had  only  timo  to  jump  from  their 
beds ;  the  roaring  flood  was  at  their  heels :  some  reached  the  shipping,  and 
some  sprung  into  the  tops  of  the  trees.  But  a  levee  has  since  been  built,  which 
will  shut  out  the  flood ;  while  brick  and  slato  will  ward  off  the  flame.  This 
place  is  destined  to  figure  among  the  largest  towns  of  California," 

But  o  still  more  deplorable  ■event  in  the  history  of  Sacramento  City,  was  the 
bloody  and  fatal  riot  which  occurred  there  in  August,  1850,  between  the  squat- 
ters and  the  land  speculators  and  municipal  authorities.  The  history  and  result 
of  the  afTair,  thus  far,  is  briefly  thus : — Large  tracts  of  ground,  covering  the  city 
and  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  are  held  by  grants  from  Captain  Sutter,  wlio  claims 
under  his  New  Helvetia  Spanish  grant.  The  settlers  hold  that  Capt.  Sutter's 
grant  does  not  cover  this  territory ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  government.  They 
accordingly  moved  on,  and  erectea  buildings.  A  suit  for  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer was  brought  against  them,  and  decided  in  the  plaintiffs'  favor:  a  writ  of 
restitution  issued ;  the  officer  attempted  to  execute  it,  and  was  met  by  a  body  of 
armed  squatters,  who  resisted  him.  Phis  occurred  Saturday,  August  10th.  Prior 
to  this  date  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  was  made  by  the  attorneys  for  the 
settlers.  Judge  Willis  presiding,  and  the  right  of  appeal  denied.  Exasperation, 
of  course,  was  the  effect  upon  the  party  seeking  redress  in  the  higher  court. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  passed  to  resist  the  law.  Nothing  was 
done  more  by  legal  process  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday,  when  some  six  or 
eight  persons  were  arrested  for  rebellion  or  resisting  the  oincers  and  the  process 
of  the  court  on  Saturday,  and  two,  in  default  of  bail,  incarcerated  in  the  prison 
brig. 

On  the  14th  a  body  of  settlers  repaired  to  the  brig,  to  release  their  two  com- 
panions, where  they  met  Sherift'  Ii^||^inney,  Mayor  Bigelovv,  and  a  posse,  who 
drove  them  from  the  ground  ;  but  no  force  was  used  until  the  settlers  had  re- 
treated as  far  east  from  the  river,  up  J  street,  as  the  corner  of  Fourth,  near  the 
Crescent  City  Hotel,  when  they  were  overtaken,  and  turned  at  bay  with  pistols 
and  guns.  Forty  or  fifty  shots  were  fired  between  the  parties,  and  in  the 
period  of  five  minutes  Mayor  Bigelow  was  shot  from  his  horse,  through  the 
body,  arm,  and  in  the  face.  The  leader  of  the  settlers,  Mahloney,  was  also  shot 
dead.  The  horses  of  both  leaders  were  pierced  with  balls.  Assessor  Wood- 
land, an  auctioneer,  was  also  killed  while  supporting  the  officers.  Mr.  Harper, 
assistant  P.  M.,  was  shot  in  the  lefl  hand  ancf  right  shoulder ;  and  others  of  the 
same  side  wounded. 

Another  man  of  the  settlers  was  killed :  shot  through  the  body.  A  little  girl 
was  wounded  while  passing  along  J  street.  The  shots  flew  ia  all  directions 
around  the  corner  of  J  and  Fourth,  and  the  blood  of  the  wounded  streamed  upon 
the  sidewalks  as  they  were  carried  along.  One  man,  leading  a  mule  along  the 
street,  was  shot  through  the  head ;  from  the  top  the  ball  passed  (jpwnward 
through  the  neck. 

Immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  riot,  the  city  was  declared 
under  martial  lt\w,  troops  called  out,  and  every  available  means  taken  to  restoru 
order.  However,  although  these  means  may  bo  effectual  for  a  time,  yet  there 
is  a  deep-seated  feeling  among  the  emigrants  that  land  speculation  and  land 
monopoly  must  not  be  permitted  in  the  new  and  golden  state.  How  this  terrible 
controversy  will  eventually  be  decided,  time  alone  can  determine. 

"  Sutter. — This  town,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  old  pioneer  on  whose 
lands  it  stands,  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Sacramento,  at  the  head  waters  of 
navigation.    From  it  issue  the  roads  leading  to  all  the  northern  mines;  the 
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site  is  not  subject  to  overflow,  and  the  country  around  poasesMos  great  fertility. 
It  lias  a  large  commercial  busincHs  :  its  central  position  must  secure  its  pros- 
perity. Its  proprietors  are  Capt.  Sutter  and  John  McDugal,  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  state — gentlemen  who  pursue  the  most  liberal  policy,  and  reap  their 
reward  in  the  growth  of  their  town. 

"Vernon. — This  is  the  only  town  on  Feather  river,  and  stands  at' the  coji« 
fluonce  of  that  stream  witli  the  Sacramento.  It  is  above  the  reach  of  any  inun- 
dation,  and  commands  a  country  of  wildly  varied  aspect.  Its  location,  rather 
than  buildings  or  business,  invest  it  with  interest.  Its  importance  is  prospec- 
tive ;  but  the  future  is  fast  becoming  the  present.  Its  projectors  are  Franxlin 
Bates,  E.  O.  Crosby,  and  Samuel  Norris. 

"  Boston. — This  town  is  located  on  the  American  Fork,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Sacramento.  The  plol  of  the  town  is  beautiful — its  situation  ogreeable. 
Direct  roads  issue  from  it  to  the  placers  of  the  Yuba,  Feather  river,  the  North, 
Middle,  and  South  forks  of  the  Americano.  Like  Sacramento  City,  it  is  located 
within  the  grant  of  Capt.  Sutter,  whose  title  to  the  enterprising  proprietors  will 
undoubtedly  bo  found  valid.  Several  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  7've 
an  air  of  stability  to  the  flapping  tents  which  slmdow  its  avenues. 

"  Stockton. — This  flourishing  town  is  located  at  the  head  of  an  arm  of  the 
Suisun  bay,  and  is  accessible  to  small  steamers.  It  standi  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  fertile  plain,  and  on  a  position  sufficiently  elevated  to  exempt  it  from  inun- 
dation. It  IS  the  commercial  depot  for  the  southern  mines  ;  the  miners  on  the 
Mokelumnc,  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Mercedes,  and  King's  rivei,  are 
supplied  with  provisions  and  clothing  from  its  heavy  storehouses.  It  will  yet 
loom  largely  in  the  mop  of  California. 

"  New  York. — This  town  is  located  on  the  triangle  formed  by  tRe  junction 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  and  Suisun  boy,  with  its  base  resting  on  a  broad 
olain  covered  with  clusters  of  live-oak.  Tiie  banks  of  the  river  and  bay  are 
bold,  and  above  the  reach  of  tide  and  freshet.  The  bay  is  represented  on  the 
surveys  which  have  been  made  as  having  sufficient  depth  for  merchantmen  of 
the  largest  class.  The  communication  with  the  sea  lies  through  the  broad 
straits  of  the  Carquinas.  The  town  will  naturally  command  the  commerce  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  its  numerous  tributaries.  The  projectors  of  the  town  are 
Col.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Parker. 

"  Alvezo. — Tliis  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  great  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Guadalupe,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  the  natural  depot  of  the 
commerce  which  will  roll  in  a  broad  exhaustless  tide  through  the  fertile  vallovs 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jos6.  It  lies  directly  in  the  route  to  the  gold  and  quicK- 
silver  mines,  with  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  locality  in  the  north- 
ern sections  of  California.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  must  ere 
long  make  itself  felt  in  tb3  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  town.  San  Francisco 
is  dependent  on  the  products  of  its  horticulture.  Fortunes  might  be  made  by 
any  persons  who  would  go  there  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  garden- 
ing. But  it  is  not  in  man  to  raise  cabbages  in  a  soil  that  contains  gold.  The 
proprietors  of  the  town  are  J.  D.  Hoppe,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  and  Charles  B. 
Marvin. 

"  Stanislaus. — This  town,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
San  Joaquin,  is  fast  rising  into  consideration.  It  is  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  lightest  steamer  can  ascend,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  richest 
mines  in  Calit'oniia.  From  its  storehouses  supplies  are  destined  to  flow  through 
the  whole  southern  mines.  The  placers  on  the  Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  Mer- 
cedes, and  King's  river  must  contribute  to  its  growing  "^eallh.  It  is  in  the 
direct  route  from  Monterey  to  the  mines — a  route  whS^  his  been  surveyed  in 
reference  to  a  great  public  road,  and  through  which  a  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  will  one  day  roll.  This  town  was  projected  by  Samuel  Braonan, 
tlie  sagacious  leader  of  the  Mormon  battalion  in  California. 

"  SoNORA  and  Crescent  City. — These  towns,  perched  up  among  the  gold 
mines  which  overlook  the  San  Joaquin,  derive  their  importance  from  no  nver 
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or  bay ;  their  reaourcos  are  4n  the  rocks  and  unds  of  the  mountain  Treahet 
They  are  the  miner's  home — his  winter  quarters — his  metropolis,  to  which  he 
goes  for  society,  recreation,  repose,  frolic,  and  fun.  Through  the  livelong 
night  the  raflors  ring  with  resounding  mirtlh  while  the  storm  unheeded  raves 
without.  Of  all  the  sites  for  a  bamlot  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  mining 
region,  I  should  prefer  the  one  at  the  head  of  a  ravine  near  the  sources  of  the 
Stanislaus.  It  is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  throwing  on  the  eye  itu  sweeping 
wall  of  wild  cliSk  and  waving  shade.  From  the  green  bosom  of  its  arena 
swells  a  slight  elevation  coverea  with  beautiful  evergreen  trees.  A  little  rivu- 
let leaps  from  a  rock,  and  sings  in  its  sparkling  flow  the  year  round,  while  the 
leaves,  as  if  in  love  with  the  spot,  whisper  in  the  soft  night-wind.  Many  a 
night  have  I  stood  there  in  silent  rever]^,  watching  the  bright  stars,  the  trem- 
blmg  shadows  of  the  treeo,  and  listening  to  the  silver  lay  of  the  streamlet. 
The  Coliseum,  with  its  melancholy  night-bird  and  solemn  grandeur,  can  never 
rival  this  temple  of  nature. 

"The  One  Moon  Town. — The  recent  discovery  of  Trinidad  bay,  which 
lies  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  will  have  a  material  effect 
on  the  local  interests  of  the  country.  It  will  open  a  new  channel  of  commerce 
into  the  northern  mines,  and  render  accessible  the  finer  foreais  in  California. 
This  bay,  as  represented,  has  suilicient  depth  and  capacity  to  shelter  a  large 
marine.  A  town  has  afready  been  laid  but  on  the  curve  of  its  bold  shore ; 
streets,  squares,  and  edifices  have  ceased  to  figure  on  the  map  and  become  a 
reality.  Where  but  one  moon  since  the  shark  and  seal  plunged  and  played  at 
will,  freighted  ships  are  riding  at  anchor ;  while  the  indignant  bear  has  only  had 
time  to  gatiier  up  her  cubs  and  seek  a  new  jungle. 

"  Before  this  sheet  goes  to  press,  there  will  be  a  dail^  on  Trinidad  bay,  with 
the  price  current  of  Now  York  and  London  figuring  in  its  columns,  and  an 
opera  of  Rossini  singing  its  prelude  between  the  reeling  anthems  of  the  church- 
going  bell.  Why,  man  !  you  talk  of  the  slumbers  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  the 
visions  of  the  seven  sleepers  of  Bphesus.  Know  you  not  the  whole  world  is 
asleep,  save  what  wakes  and  works  on  Trinidad  bay  ?  It  takes  an  age  in 
other  lands  to  rear  a  city ;  but  here,  one  phase  of  the  fickle  moon,  and  up  she 
comes  like  Venus  from  the  )yave,  or^he  cold  peak  of  Pico  at  the  call  of  the 
morning  star.  Cleor  the  coast  with  your  old  dormitory  hulks  of  slumbering 
ages,  and  let  this  new  Trinidad  launch  her  keeled  thunder  !  Her  pennant  un- 
rolls itself  in  flame  on  the  wind,  and  her  trident  is  tipt  with  the  keen  lightning. 
The  great  whale  of  the  Pacific  turns  his  startled  gaze,  plunges,  and  blows  next 
half  way  to  Japan." 


NEW  MEXICO  AND  UTAH. 

At  the  memorable  session  of  Congress  of  I860,  a  bitter  contest  sprung  up 
between  Texas  and  New  Mexico— or  rather  the  military  government  appointed 
by  the  United  States — as  to  the  boundaries  between  them.  Texas  maintained 
her  right  to  an  important  strip  of  territory,  including  Santa  F6,  while 'the  gov- 
ernment considered  it  a  portion  of  New  Mexico.  The  representatives  of  Texas 
m  Congress  manifested,  early  in  the  session,  a  disposition  to  settle  the  matter 
and  yidd  het  claim  upon  the  reception  of  a  certain  sum,  upon  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise.  When  that  measure  failed,  however,  the  contest  was  re- 
newed more  fiercely  than  ever,  and  matters  even  proceeded  so  far,  that  the 
Governor  of  Texns^  issued  his  proclamation,  avowing  the  determination  of 
Texas  to  maintain  }\pr  gjaims  "  at  all  hazards,"  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to 
raise  a  volunteer  army  to  act  as  occasion  might  require.  Meanwhile,  however, 
a  seprate  measure  passed  Congress,  and  became  a  law,  amicably  adjusting  the 
whole  matter  and  permanently  .fixing  the  boundaries. 

The  line  of  this  boundary  begins  at  the  intersection  of  the  100th  parallel  of 
kngitude  with  latitude  36  deg.  30  m.,  and  thence  runs  due  west,  on  said  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  to  longitude  103 ;  thence  south,  along  said  meridian  of  lon^tude, 
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U>  latitudo  32 :  thonco  west,  along  said  parallel  nf  latitude,  to  tho  Rio  Grande 
tlienco  southerly  down  tho  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Tho  Trrritory  of  New  Mexico,  therefore,  may  bo  thus  bounded  :  Be^pnnins 
at  a  iK)iiit  ill  tiiu  Colorado  river,  where  tho  boundary  line  with  tho  republic  of 
Mexico  crosses  the  same ;  thonco  easterly  with  the  saino  boundary  lino  to  the 
Rid  (iraiido ;  thence  followin(|;  tho  main  channel  of  naid  river  to  the  parallel  of 
tli^  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  en^t  with  said  degree  to  ita 
intersection  with  tho  one  hundred  and  third  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Green- 
wich ;  thence  north  with  said  degree  of  longitude  to  the  parallel  of  tho  thirty- 
'.'iglith  degree  of  nortli  latitude ;  thence  west  with  snid  parallel  to  the  summit  of 
(li<j  Sierra  Madro ;  thonco  south  with  tho  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  thirty« 
sivonth  purailcl  of  north  latitude  ;  thcnco  wo^t  with  snid  parallel,  to  ita  inter- 
seciion  with  the  boundary  lino  of  tho  State  of  California. 

The  Territory  of  Utah  is  bounded  on  tho  west  by  tho  State  of  Colifomia ;  on 
the  noiiii  by  the  Territory  of  Oregon ;  on  the  east  by  the  summit  of  tlie  Rocky 
Mountains ;  on  the  south  by  latitude  37  degrees. 

The  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  those  territories,  ex- 
pressly stipulate  that  when  admitted  into  tho  Union  as  states,  they  shall  be 
udmittDd  with  or  without  slavery,  as  their  constitutions  may  prescribe  at  tho  time 
of  their  admission.  They  may  each  bo  divided  into  two  or  more  territories, 
should  Congress  so  determine  ;  or  any  portinu  of  either  or  both  of  them  may  be 
attached  to  any  other  state  or  territory  of  tho  United  States,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  same  authority. 

The  state  of  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  (lat.  42)  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, on  the  west  by  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  and  on  the  east 
as  follows:  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  latitude  4'2  with  longitude  120, 
thence  running  southerly  along  said  meridian  of  longitude  to  latitude  39  ;  thence 
southeasterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river  Colorado  at  the  point  where  it  in- 
tersects latitude  35,  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the 
Mexican  boundary. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  State  of  California  occupies  all  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  some  800  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  probably 
260  miles.  The  Territory  of  Utah  lies  between  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  extends  southward  only  to  latitude  37.  South 
of  that  parallel,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  extends  to  tho  State  of  California. 
Utah  is,  therefore,  bounded  south  and  east  by  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  population,  general  condition,  &c.,  &c.,  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
little  at  present  need  be  said.  The  population  of  the  former  has  as  yet  under- 
gone comparatively  few  changes  since  it  became  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
territory."  And  in  respect  to  Utah,  we  aro  compelled  to  rely  principally  upon 
the  wild  exaggerations  of  tho  Mormons,  v.  ti)  constitute  the  greater  portion  of 
its  white  population.  It  will  not  be  los:^',  however,  before  they  will  both  be 
heard  from.  The  Anglo-American  is  as  tru  •  as  destiny.  Wherever  he  treads, 
smpire  and  civilization  break  forth  around  him. 
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